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Provinces,  except  Spain.  §  20.  SylU  retires  to  his  villa  at  Puteoli:  his 
mode  of  life  there.  §  21.  Death  of  Sylla.  §  22.  His  character.  §  23. 
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sinaied  by  Perperna.  §  8.  Sertorian  war  concluded  by  Fompey.  $  9.  Qla- 
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THIRD  OR  GREAT  MITHRIDATIC  WAR :  POMPEY  IN  THE  EAST. 

(74-61  B.C.) 

§  1.  Second  Mithridatic  War.  §  2.  Preparations  of  Mithridates  for  a  new  war. 
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Qabinian  Law,  investing  Pompey  with  an  extraordinary  Commission  to  put 
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§  12.  Manilian  Law,  investing  Pompey  with  absolute  command  over  the 
East.  §  13.  He  drives  Mithridates  across  the  Caucasus:  is  unable  to  follow 
him.  §  14.  His  campaign  in  Syria:  siege  of  Jerusalem.  §  15.  Death  of 
Mithridates.  §  1 6.  Pompey's  triumphant  progress  through  Asia  and  Greece : 
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FROM  THE  CONSULSHIP  OF  POMPEY  AND  CRASSUS  TO  THE  RETURN 
OF  POMPEY  FROM  THE  EAST:  C^SAR :  CICERO:  CATILINE. 
(69—61  B.C.) 

§  1.  Youth  and  life  of  Csesar  up  to  67  B.C.  §  2.  His  QusBstorship  and  ^dile- 
ship :  acknowledged  as  leader  of  the  Marian  PArty.  §  3.  Discontent  with 
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Catiline :  Cioero's  offer  to  defend  him.  §  6.  Caesar  impeaches  two  persons 
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C.  Antonius  to  Consulship,  Catiline  being  rejected.  §  8.  Cicero's  Consul- 
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prisoners:  Cicero's  Fourth  Speech:  they  arc  put  to  death.  §  16.  Cicero 
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in  next  year.  §  18.  Discussion  as  to  complicity  of  Crassus  and  Ca78ar  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy     ........     Page  384 
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POM PEY'S  RETURN-  FIRST  TRIUMVIRATE:  C.1':SAR'S  CONSULSHIP: 

CLODIUS.     (62—58  B.C.) 

§  1.  Cicero's  vanity :  coldness  of  Pompey :  Metelliis  Nepos,  Tribune,  attacks 
Cicero.  §  2.  Csesar  departs  for  Spain :  Return  of  Pompey,  his  caution  : 
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to  death,  goes  into  exile.  §14.  Cato:  his  character:  sent  to  annex 
Cyprus  to  the  Empu*e.  §  15.  Absolute  power  and  democratic  measures  of 
Clodius 4u;5 
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CESAR  IN  GAUL:  BREACH  BETWEEN  POMPEY  AND  C-ESAR. 

(58—50  B.C.) 

{  1.  Ca»ar  expels  Helvetians  and  Suevians  from  Gaul.  §  2.  Conquest  of 
Belgians.  §  3.  Conquest  of  the  Western  Coasts.  §  4.  Csesar  holds 
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of  Clodius :  opposition  of  Cato  :  his  motives.     §  9.  Commission  to  restore 
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Ptolemy  Auletea  to  throne  of  Egypt.  §  10.  Domitius  candidate  for  Con- 
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Pompey's  measures  to  maintain  superiority  over  Csesar.  §  25.  Cicero  and 
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SECOND  CIVIL  WAR:  DEATH  OF  POMPEY.    (50—48  B.C.) 

§  1/  First  moves  of  the  Senatorial  Chiefs  against  Ccesar.  §  2.  Quietude  of 
Gaul.  §  3.  Enemies  and  Friends  of  Csesar  at  Rome :  Curio :  Ceelius  : 
Antony.  §  4.  Proposals  and  counter-proposals  in  50  B.C.  §  5.  Csesar  out- 
lawed :  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  Tribunes,  fly  to  his  camp.  §  6.  Both 
parties  ill  prepared  for  immediate  war :  Pompey's  oonfidence.  §  7.  Caesar's 
advance  to  Corfinium.  §  8.  Pompey  leaves  Italy :  Cceaar  at  Rome.  §  9. 
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won  by  Pompeians :  failure  of  Curio  in  Africa.  §  13.  Return  of  Cicero  from 
Cilicia :  he  remains  in  Italy,  but  at  length  joins  Pompey.  §  14.  Position 
and  forces  of  Pompey  in  the  East.  §  15.  In  the  autunm  of  49  B.C.  Caesar 
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Pompey  breaks  the  blockade  and  defeats  Csesar.  §  18.  Retreat  of  Caesar, 
who  succeeds  in  joining  Calvinus  in  Thessaly.  §  19.  Pompey  also  joins 
Metellus  Scipio  at  Larissa:  both  armies  come  in  view  at  Pharsalia.  §  20. 
Battle  of  Pharsalia :  flight  of  Pompey.  §  21.  Pursuit.  §  22.  Pompey  seeks 
refuge  at  Lesbos  :  his  plana.  §  23.  He  goes  to  Egypt:  for  what  reason: 
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§  1.  Csesar  follows  Pompey  to  Egypt:  lands  there:  Cleopatra:  Alexandrian 

War :  final  triumph  of  Csesar.     §  2.  Pompeians  rally  at  Corcyra :    cross 

over  to  Africa :  Scipio  placed  in  command  :  Cato  at  Utica.     §  3.  State  of 

the  Western  Provinces.    §  4w  Csesar  named  Dictator  for  the  second  time : 
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at  length  leaves  Alexandria.  §  5  Conquers  Phamaces,  settles  Asia,  and 
returns  to  Home.  §  6.  He  relieves  debtors,  and  quells  the  mutiny  of  Boldiera 
at  Capua.  §  7.  Crosses  over  to  Africa :  victory  at  Tbapsus :  death  of  the 
Pompeian  leaders.  §  8.  End  of  Cato.  §  9.  Settlement  of  Africa :  Sallust. 
§  10.  Four  Triumphs  of  Caesar:  amnesty:  donatives.  §  11.  Fresh  war  in 
Spain :  defeats  Pompeians  at  Munda :  death  of  young  C'n.  Pompey,  escaj^e 
of  Sextus.  §  12.  Short  space  of  time  spent  at  K'ome  in  Loginlation.  §  l.t. 
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FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CiESAR  TO  THE  BATTLE  OK  PHILirPI. 

(44—42  B.C.) 

f  1.  Terror  of  Senate  and  People:  Conspirators  retire  to  Capitol.  §  2.  Antony 
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Philippic.  §  12.  Hirtius  and  Octavius  take  the  field  against  Antony: 
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CHAPTER    LXX. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  PHIUPPI  TO  THE  HXAL  EiTABLI5H3l£>T 
OF  IMPERIAL  MOyAR»:HT.      41— J->  B.C 


§  I.  Battle  of  PhilqiiM  in  £M:t«Ddit2tfrBepablk:  Scooad  drr^wa  cf 

Worid:  Antonj  takes  tlie  Ewt,  OcttTaa  the  Wett.  ASnem,  ieft  to  Vt^mim, 
§  2.  Antooj*8  tour  throogh  Asa:  Cleopssra  meeu  kiza  al  Tjfvs*:  be  «K- 
tends  her  throng^  Alexsndiu.  §  a.  DiiScaliies  of  Octaviui :  cccsjcaSKO 
of  lands  to  reivard  the  Teterans :  VxrgiL  §  4.  Falrsa  vife  of  Aaficcrr.  and 
Lucius  his  brother,  take  adTantage  of  these  coasaotvyon  Percaiafr  War. 
§  5.  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  OTcrrnn  br  the  Psuihiina^  |  •5.  ladoaed  bj 
FalTia,  Antony  in  conjunction  vith  SrxL  Pompeioa  inradet  Italy 
yention  of  the  soldiery:  Peaeeof  Brondiunzm:  ThinldiTisaGiicf  theBci 
Worid.  §  7.  Sext.  Pompdos  forces  the  Trixxmrira  to  adzsxt  his  xaso  tl 
company.  §  S.  P.  TentidiQS  Bsasos :  his  remarkable  fortunes :  his 
over  the  Plulhians.  $  9.  Sext.  Pompehu  again  haraaMs  Italy 
in  Tain  attacks  him :  two  yean*  preparsdcas  by  A^prippa  to  crxuh  Lia. 
§  10.  Fresh  misfbrtaneB  of  Octarian  by  aea:  final  defeat  of  SextGi  by 
Agrippa:  his  Bi^i  to  Lesbos  sod  death.  $  11.  Lepsdos  eeaaes  to  ba 
TriomYir.  §  12.  Octarian  and  Antony  meet  at  Tarcntian :  remal  of 
their  power  for  Fire  Tears.  §  1 3.  Antony  sorrenden  hTmsrif  to  Cleopatra. 
§  14.  Firm  conduct  of  Octarian.  %  low  Antony's  Wiii  pabtisbed:  iaii^* 
nation  at  RonM.  §  16.  Declaration  of  War.  ^  IT.  Octarian  paasea  orer 
to  Epirus :  Position  of  Antony's  forces.  §  18.  Battle  of  Aetzam.  §  19. 
Octarian  returns  to  Italy.  §  20.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  qTs&rreL  (  21. 
Arriral  of  Octarian  in  Egypt:  Deaths  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  §  23. 
Triumphs  and  Imperial  Power  of  Octarian      ....     Pige  »2 

CHAPTER    LXXL 

STATE  OF  THE  EMPIRE:  UTERATCRE,  ART,  MAXXERS,  AXD 

RELIGIOrS  FEELDiG, 

§  1.  Acquiescence  of  the  Roman  world  in  Despotie  mle.  §  2.  Remote  riniq 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

INTRODUCTORY :  STATE  OF  THE  EASTERN  WORLD. 

§  1.  The  East  and  West.  §  2.  The  East  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the 
Battle  of  Ipsus.  §  3.  Egypt  at  the  present  time.  §  4.  Syria.  §  5.  Per- 
gamus.  §  6.  Rhodes.  §  7.  Maoedon.  §  8.  Athens.  §  9.  Sparta.  §  10. 
Origin  of  the  Achssan  League.  §  11.  Its  rapid  rise  under  Aratus.  §  12. 
Unable  to  conquer  Sparta^  he  makes  the  League  subject  to  Maoedon. 
§  13.  The  ^toUans.  §  14.  War  between  the  ^tolians  and  AchsBans: 
Philip  v.  of  Macedon  assists  the  latter :  his  successes.  §  15.  His  imagi- 
nation fired  by  the  news  of  Trasimene  and  Canned  :  Demetrius  of  Pharos. 
S  16.  Philip's  treaty  with  Hannibal. 

§  1.  So  £sur  in  the  History  of  Roman  conquest,  the  countries 
round  the  Mediterranean  had  been  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two 
worlds,  the  Western  and  the  Eastern :  the  Western,  in  which 
Rome  and  Carthage  were  struggling  for  mastery ;  the  Eastern, 
in  which  the  Macedonian  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great 
were  wasting  their  strength  in  never-ending  wars.  But  from 
the  moment  that  Philip  Y.  of  Macedon  entered  into  alliance 
with  Hannibal,  the  line  of  separation  had  been  broken ;  and 
Rome  only  waited  her  time  to  break  in  upon  the  enervated 
nations  of  the  East  That  time  came  when  the  battle  of  Zama 
had  delivered  her  from  the  fear  of  Hannibal  and  Carthaga 
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But  before  we  enter  upon  the  nan-ative  of  these  new  wars, 
it  will  be  useful  to  survey  the  state  of  the  Eastern  worli 

§  2.  At  the  death  of  Alexander  in  323  B.C.,  his  vast  Empire 
fell  at  once  into  distinct  portions.  I'he  successful  Generals  of 
the  Great  King  at  first  governed  these  provinces  under  a 
Regent,  as  Viceroys  of  Alexander's  infant  son.  But  this  child, 
with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  was  presently  set  aside ;  and 
within  twenty  years  of  the  King's  death  those  Imperial 
Governors  assumed  or  accepted  the  style  and  title  of  independent 
Sovereigns.  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  surnamed  Soter,  became 
King  of  Egypt ;  Seleucus,  of  Babylonia  and  the  Easteni  provin- 
ces; Antigen  us,  with  his  son  Demetrius,  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor  ;  Lysimachus,  of  Thrace  ;  Cassander,  son  of  the  Regent 
Antipater,  of  Macedonia,  with  more  or  less  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Greece. 

Of  these  soldier-kings,  all  of  them  well  able  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  none  except  Ptolemy  were 
disposed  to  govern  their  new  dominions  in  peace  and  order. 
Schemes  of  conquest  filled  their  thoughts ;  each  one  wished  to 
become  the  successor  of  Alexander.  But  the  most  ambitious  of 
all  were  the  Kings  of  Syria,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius ;  and  the 
year  305  b.c.  saw  all  the  other  sovereigns  combined  against 
these  two.  A  general  war  followed ;  in  301  b.c.  the  Syrian 
Kings  met  the  combined  army  of  their  rivals  on  the  plain  of 
Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  and  were  utterly  defeated.  Antigonus  fell 
upon  the  field  at  the  age  of  eighty-one ;  Demetrius  escaped  to 
lead  a  life  of  strange  adventure  for  nearly  twenty  years  longer. 

The  battle  of  Ipsus  made  a  great  and  sudden  change  in  these 
Macedonian  monarchies.  Seleucus  became  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Northern  Syria ;  Phoenicia 
and  Ccele-Syria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Egypt. 

We  must  now  add  a  brief  account  of  these  kingdoms  dovra  to 
the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 

§  3.  We  will  begin  vrith  Egypt.  This  curious  and  interesting 
country  enjoyed  long  tranquillity.  Ptolemy  Soter,  with  his  son 
Philadelphus,  and  his  grandson  Euergetes,  seldom  interfered  in 
the  wars  of  the  other  kings.  In  the  course  of  the  eighty  years 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  Kings  of  Egypt  quietly 
extended  their  sway  over  parts  of  Arabia  and  Libya,  as  well  as 
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over  Lower  Syria,  and  became  masters  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  of 
Cyprus  and  the  Cyclades.  The  flourishing  Republic  of  Rhodes 
was  their  firm  ally.  Trade  flourished ;  art  and  literature  reached 
a  height  unknown  since  the  best  days  of  Athens :  the  natural 
sciences  were  cultivated  with  unexampled  success.  Ptolemy 
Soter  himself  wrote  a  history  of  the  campaigns  of  his  great 
master ;  and  the  praise  of  judicious  authors  makes  us  regret  its 
loss.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  learning.  From  his  time 
dates  the  establishment  of  the  famous  Library  and  Museum  of 
Alexandria.  The  court  of  the  Ptolemies  was  ennobled  by  the 
presence  of  Theocritus  and  other  Greek  poets,  who,  in  a  foreign 
court,  added  new  lustre  to  their  native  literature.  Alexandria 
increased  daily  in  wealth  and  population,  and  became  (as  its 
great  founder  intended)  the  chief  seat  of  trade  between  the  East 
and  West.  Yet  with  all  this  outward  splendour  and  prosperity, 
these  kings  sowed  the  seeds  of  decay.  Instead  of  raising  the 
standard  of  morality,  they  themselves  gave  way  to  the  degrading 
practices  of  Egypt  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  set  an  example  of 
elegant  voluptuousness,  and  shocked  the  best  feelings  of  the 
Greeks  by  wedding  his  own  sister  Arsinoe ;  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  many  of  his  successors.  The  decline  of  the 
monarchy  may  be  dated  from  the  accession  of  the  foiuih 
Ptolemy,  sumamed  Philopator ;  and  so  rapid  was  it,  that  when 
he  died,  towards  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (205  b.c), 
the  ministers  of  his  infant  son  Epiphanes  were  obliged  to  look 
around  for  some  powerful  patron  to  defend  it  from  the  Eangs  of 
Macedon  and  Syria,  who  had  impudently  agreed  to  divide  it 
between  them. 

In  the  year  273,  Philadelphus  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
Rome  f  and  her  present  attitude  of  superiority  after  the  struggle 
with  Carthage  attracted  the  notice  of  all  the  Mediterranean 
nations.  The  Senate,  therefore,  were  requested  to  become 
guardians  of  the  boy-king,  and  without  hesitation  they  accepted 
the  office. 

§  4.  The  kingdom  of  Syria  next  claims  attention.  After  the 
death  of  Seleucus,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Nicator,  the 
monarchy  soon  fell  into  decay.  His  son,  Antiochus  I.,  shifted 
the  seat  of  the  monarchy  from  Babylon  to  his  new  city  of  Anti- 

*  Chapt.  xxvii.  §  3. 
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ocheia  ( Antioch)  on  the  Orontes.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  the  Eastern  Provinces  were  left  open  to  the  inroads  of  the 
Parthians.  Asia  Minor  also,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  lost 
to  the  monarchy.  The  kings  of  Macedon  gained  a  footing  in 
Mysia  and  Ionia ;  Caria  and  Lycia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptian  sovereigns ;  Bithynia  became  an  independent  monarchy 
under  kings,  whom  we  shall  hear  of  under  the  names  of  Nico- 
medes  and  Prusias ;  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  owned  the  sway  of 
sovereigns,  whose  names  of  Ariarathes,  Ariobarzanes,  and 
Mithridates  suflSciently  attest  their  Eastern  origin;  Northern 
Phrygia  was  occupied  by  hosts  of  vagrant  Gauls,  who  passed 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  gave  name  to  the  district  called  Gala- 
tia  or  Gallo-Graecia ;  a  Greek  eunuch,  named  Philetaerus, 
Treasurer  of  Lysimachus,  King  of  Thrace,  gained  possession  of 
the  city  of  Pergamus,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  possession  by  the 
favour  of  Seleucus.  He  transmitted  his  Principality  to  his 
nephew  Eumenes ;  and  Attalus,  another  nephew,  succeeding  to 
Eumenes,  took  the  title  of  King.  Most  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast,  with  the  Greek  islands  of  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos, 
became  free  and  independent.  Such  was  the  condition  of  things 
when  Antiochua  HI.,  the  sixth  prince  of  his  dynasty,  ascended 
the  throne  of  Syria  in  223  b.c.  The  first  years  of  his  reign 
were  marked  with  considerable  vigour.  He  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Parthians  with  so  much  success  that  he  assumed  the 
title  of  the  Great. 

§  5.  Attalus,  King  of  Pgrgamus,  immediately  saw  his  advan- 
tage in  siding  with  Rome.  Threatened  by  the  King  of  Mace- 
donia on  the  north,  and  by  the  King  of  Syria  on  the  south,  he 
at  once  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  so  powerful  an  ally,  and 
ever  remained  faithful  to  her.  He  possessed  a  considerable 
fleet,  and  was  of  no  small  use  to  the  Roman  commanders.  His 
name  will  often  appear  in  the  following  narrative,  as  also  that 
of  his  son  Eimienes. 

§  6.  The  Republic  of  Rhodes  rapidly  recovered  from  the 
terrible  siege  which  it  had  sustained  from  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.*»  After  Alexandria,  Rhodes  was  the  chief  commercial 
place  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  govern- 
ment of  Rhodes  was  conducted  on  upright  principles ;  her  citizens 

*•  Dr.  Smith'B  Qreeoe,  p.  562. 
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commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  had  dealings  with  them.  It 
is  difiScult  to  find,  in  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  world,  men 
80  honest  and  respectable  as  the  Rhodians.  They  would  gladly 
have  stood  aloof  from  the  Roman  wars.  But  their  old  ally,  the 
King  of  Egypt,  had  become  too  weak  to  support  them ;  and 
the  brutal  conduct  of  the  King  of  Macedonia,  of  which  we  shall 
have  to  speak  hereafter,  forced  them  into  alliance  with  Rome. 
Their  fleet,  numerous,  well-manned,  and  skilfully  commanded, 
was  of  the  utmost  service  to  their  ally. 

§  7.  It  remains  to  take  a  view  of  Macedon  itself  and  Greece 
before  we  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  wars. 

A  very  short  time  after  Demetrius  the  Besieger  fled  from  the 
field  of  Ipsus,  discrowned  and  helpless,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
him  in  possession  of  the  sceptre  of  Macedon  and  lord  of  Greece. 
After  reigning  at  Pella  for  seven  years,  he  was  expelled  from 
his  new  kingdom  by  a  second  coalition,  headed  by  Lysimachus, 
the  veteran  King  of  Thrace,  and  Pyrrhus,  the  young  King  of 
Epirus.*^  He  made  one  more  desperate  attempt  to  recover  his 
Asiatic  dominions,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Seleucus,  and 
died  in  captivity  in  the  year  283  b.c.  The  year  aftier,  died 
Ptolemy  Soter.  And  in  281,  Lysimachus  fell  in  battle  against 
Seleucus,  who  thereby  became  possessor  of  Thrace.  SeleucuSi 
now  the  only  survivor  of  Alexander's  generals,  would  now  have 
won  Macedon  also,  but  in  the  very  moment  of  conquest  he  fell 
by  the  knife  of  an  assassin.  This  assassin  was  Ptolemy  Cerau- 
nus,  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  King  of  Egypt  His  fririous 
temper  had  gained  him  a  name,  and  lost  Um  a  kingdom. 
Being  disinherited  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother  Philadelphus, 
he  had  sought  the  protection  of  tJie  King  of  Syria,  and  recom- 
pensed his  benefactor  by  assassination.  For  a  brief  period,  this 
savage  became  King  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  lent  aid  to 
Pyrrhus  in  his  Italian  campaigns.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  ill-gotten  spoil.  In  that  very  year  (280  b.c.)  a  host  of 
Gauls,  who  had  long  been  moving  eastward  from  the  Alps,  burst 
into  Greece,  and  swept  like  a  tohrent  over  her  Northern  dis- 
tricts, exactly  a  centiury  after  their  brethren  had  burnt  Rome. 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  lost  his  life  and  crown  in  endeavouring  to 
stay  the  course  of  the  barbarians. 

«  See  Chapt.  xxtL  §  1. 
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A  period  of  confusion  followed.  The  Gauls,  being  expelled 
from  Europe,  settled  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  when 
Pyrrhua  returned  from  Italy  in  274  b.c,  he  found  that  the 
sceptre  of  Macedon  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius.  Pyrrhus  soon  found  vent  for  his 
love  of  enterprise  by  invading  Macedonia  and  driving  Antigonus 
from  the  country  :  and  he  might  have  secured  the  throne,  had 
not  his  ever-restless  spirit  led  him  to  invade  Peloponnesus, 
where  (as  we  have  said  above)  he  fell  ingloriously.  Antigonus 
Gonatas  now  regained  his  power,  and  transmitted  the  sceptre 
of  Macedon  to  his  son  Demetrius  II.  When  this  prince  died, 
in  the  year  239  b.c.,  he  left  his  son  Philip,  then  a  child  of 
eight  years  old,  to  the  charge  of  his  cousin  Antigonus  Doson.** 
This  Antigonus,  however,  took  possession  of  the  throne  for 
himsel£  But  in  other  respects  he  acted  with  honour  and  good 
faith  towards  his  young  charge.  He  gave  him  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  and  at  his  death,  in  221  rc,  he  took  care  that  he  should 
be  proclaimed  King  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  children.  Such 
an  example  of  good  faith  deserves  notice  in  this  age  of  sel- 
fishness and  corruption. 

The  administration  of  Antigonus  Doson  had  been  wise  and 
temperate.  When  Philip  V.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  found 
his  kingdom  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  it  had  been  for 
many  years.  No  foreign  enemy  threatened  his  shores ;  and 
unhappy  Greece,  torn  by  the  discord  of  her  own  sons,  was 
ready  to  welcome  him  as  a  protector. 

§  8.  The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of  Greece  excites  some 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  most  indifferent  reader ;  and  when 
Greece  is  mentioned,  the  first  name  that  memory  recalls  is  that 
of  Athens.     But  there  was  little  left  of  that  glorious  spirit 

*  Lmtmt  interulinfj  to  give;  for  he  did  not  give  up  the  throne  to  Philip  till  his 
dMth.  It  may  be  useful  to  add  a  pedigree  of  the  chief  descendants  of  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius : — 

AsTiooKUS,  General  of  Alexander,  King  of  ^jrria,  died  301  b.c. 


Dinnaius  I.,  called  PoUorcetet.  King  of  Macedon.  204-286. 


Airrioontrs  1.,  Oonataa,  King  of  Macedon,  373-239.  Demetriua  of  Cyrend. 

DsMSTaira  11.,  Kiug,  a3»-2a».  AuriaoKug  II.,  Votou, 

I  King,  229-220. 

hliLir  v.,  King,  220-179. 

I'SHSSua,  King,  179-16^. 
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which  enabled  Athens  to  throw  back  the  Persian  invader  irom 
her  shores.  After  the  last  struggle  for  independence,  when 
the  name  of  Demosthenes  sheds  a  dying  glory  over  the  city, 
she  surrendered  herself  quietly  to  the  protection  of  the  Kings  of 
Macedon.  Demetrius  indeed  pretended  to  set  her  free ;  but 
Athens  was  more  disgraced  by  the  servile  flattery  lavished  on 
her  self-styled  liberator,  than  by  all  the  bondage  she  had 
undergone  before.  Art,  indeed,  and  literature  still  remained 
in  their  old  abode.  Even  now  the  silken  chains  were  being 
woven,  which,  at  a  later  time,  were  to  bind  her  Roman  con- 
querors. Even  now,  Zeno  the  Stoic  and  Epicurus  were  esta- 
blishing the  rival  doctrines  which  afterwards  divided  the  Roman 
mind  between  them.  Menander  and  Philemon  and  Diphilus 
were  bringing  on  the  stage  those  dramas  of  the  New  Comedy, 
which  not  long  after  delighted  the  Romans  in  the  imperfect 
versions  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Yet,  for  all  this,  Athens, 
the  star  of  Greece,  had  lost  her  brightness.  The  subtle  intel- 
lect and  vivid  imagination  which  distinguished  her  sons  above 
all  other  nations  were  turned  to  the  basest  uses.  An  Athenian 
and  a  sycophant  became  convertible  terms. 

§  9.  The  next  great  name  that  claims  our  notice  is  that  of 
Sparta.  There,  the  old  Dorian  nobility  had  dwindled  away 
to  a  few  families,  who  had  engrossed  the  land,  and  exercised 
tyrannical  rule  over  the  Lacedaemonian  people.  In  the  year 
241  B.a,  Agis  IV.,  one  of  the  Kings,  a  young  man  of  noble 
spirit,  endeavoured  with  youthftd  vehemence  to  bring  about  a 
reform  of  the  State.  He  proposed  to  abolish  all  debts,  and  to 
admit  to  the  Spartan  franchise  a  number  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
among  whom  all  lands  were  to  be  divided  anew  according  to 
the  system  of  Lycurgus.  But  the  old  burgesses,  led  by  the 
Ephors  and  the  other  King,  opposed  him  vehemently ;  and  Agis 
was  put  to  death.  Then  followed  a  reaction.  Cleomenes  III., 
son  of  the  King  who  had  opposed  Agis,  succeeded  to  the 
crown  and  resumed  the  projects  of  that  unhappy  prince.  But 
he  showed  more  prudence  in  the  execution  of  them.  Before 
giving  public  intimation  of  his  purposes,  he  attached  the  soldiery 
to  his  person ;  and  by  their  support  he  put  the  Ephors  to  death, 
seized  the  government,  and  abolished  the  exclusive  system  of 
Lycurgus  for  ever.    This  was  in  the  year  225  b.c.     For  a  time 
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some  appearance  of  vigour  was  restored  to  the  enfeebled  fiame 
of  the  Spartan  constitution. 

§  10.  But  in  considering  the  state  of  Greece  at  that  period 
chief  notice  belongs  to  a  people  who  had  hitherto  played  a  very 
subordinate  part  in  the  history  of  their  common  country,  the 
people  of  AcHiEA.  From  the  time  when  the  ^'  long-haired 
Acbaeans*'  gave  a  general  appellation  to  the  Greeks  who  fought 
against  Troy,  their  name  had  almost  vanished  from  the  pages 
of  history.  All  we  know  of  them  is,  that  they  were  a  relic  of 
that  ancient  people  who  formerly  possessed  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  driven  by  ihe  conquering  Dorians,  as  were  the  Britons 
of  our  island  by  the  Saxons,  to  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the 
sea-coast  of  their  old  domain.  It  was  in  the  year  280  b.c», 
when  the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  filled  all  hearts  with  fear, 
that  four  towns  of  this  obscure  district  united  for  mutual 
defence.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  that  Confederation,  which 
in  a  few  years  became  famous  under  the  name  of  the  Achaean 
League. 

§  11.  Yet  it  was  not  to  themselves  that  this  fame  was  due. 
Aratus,  a  native  of  Sicyon,  was  the  true  author  of  their  great- 
ness. This  celebrated  man  was  bom  about  the  time  when 
Pyrrhus  came  to  his  ignoble  end,  and  grew  up  to  manhood  at  a 
period  when  Greece  was  fallen  to  her  lowest  estate.  Some 
of  her  cities  were  overawed  by  the  garrisons  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas;  some  were  oppressed  by  Tyrants  of  their  own. 
Sicyon  was  in  the  latter  case.  Scarcely  had  Aratus  reached 
the  age  of  twenty,  when  he  formed  the  plan  of  delivering  his 
native  city  from  her  thraldom.  Success  justified  his  audacity ; 
and  Sicyon,  by  the  advice  of  Aratus,  joined  the  Achaean  League 
(251  B.C.).  Not  many  years  after,  he  was  elected  General-in- 
chief  of  the  League  ;  and,  supported  by  the  money  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  he  formed  the  design  of  expelling  the  Mace- 
donians, and  of  uniting  all  Peloponnesus  under  the  League. 
He  surprised  the  important  city  of  Corinth  by  night,  and  the 
Macedonian  garrison  surrendered  the  citadel.  Corinth,  grate- 
ful for  the  good  service,  joined  the  Federation  ;  and  her 
example  was  soon  followed  by  Megalopolis  and  by  Argos ;  so 
that  by  the  year  227  b.c.  the  Achaean  League  had  become  the 
chief  power  of  Peloponnesus.     Argolis  and  Corinth,  Arcadia 
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and  Achaea,  all  fonned  one  united  State  ;  the  Athenians  and 
the  Phocians,  the  Boeotians  and  the  Locrians  were  in  alliance 
with  it.  Aratus  seemed  not  far  from  the  accomplishment  of 
his  darling  project. 

§  12.  Cleomenes  was  now  King  of  Sparta ;  and  he  had  no 
mind  to  let  his  country  become  a  province  of  the  League. 
Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  expected  that  Sparta, 
if  she  would  not  come  in  voluntarily,  might  easily  be  conquered. 
He  was  mistaken.  With  all  his  adventurous  disposition,  he 
was  an  unskilful  general ;  whereas  Cleomenes  possessed  great 
talents  for  war.  It  very  soon  appeared  that  Sparta  was  more 
likely  to  become  master  of  the  Achaeans,  than  the  Achseans  of 
Sparta.  In  this  state  of  things  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  the 
pride  of  Aratus  would  not  brook  an  equal  alliance  with  the 
King  of  Sparta.  Instead  of  this,  he  determined  at  all  hazards 
to  overpower  him ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  did  not  scruple  to 
undo  the  work  which  he  had  spent  his  best  years  in  executing. 
He  called  in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson,  or,  in  other  words, 
he  made  the  Achaean  League  subject  to  Macedon.  As  a 
guarantee  of  his  good  faith,  he  admitted  a  Macedonian  garri- 
son into  Corinth,  and  thus  cancelled  the  most  glorious  exploit 
of  his  youth.  The  army  of  Antigonus,  united  to  the  forces  of 
the  League,  was  too  much  for  Cleomenes.  He  was  utterly 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (222  B.a),  and  died  soon  after 
an  exile  in  Egypt  Sparta  fell  into  the  hands  of  bloody 
Tyrants;  Aratus  henceforth  appears  not  as  the  chief  of  an 
independent  people,  but  as  Lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Mace- 
donia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Greece  when  Philip  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  in  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Sellasia. 
He  was  but  seventeen,  and  his  inexperience  might  have  tempted 
the  Spartans  to  renew  the  war,  if  Cleomenes  had  been  still  at 
home.  But  though  Sparta  was  prostrate,  there  was  another 
powerftd  and  warlike  State  which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned, 
which  was  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
its  neighbours. 

§  13.  In  the  best  times  of  Greece  the  iETOLiANS  make 
little  more  figure  than  the  Achaeans.  From  the  time  when 
"  yellow-haired  Meleager  "  slew  the  boar  of  Calydon,  we  hear 
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little  of  tfaem.  Dvellin?  in  a  mounuuDous  district,  diffieuU  to 
BjstaiL,  and  havina  uo  imen^u  iu  common  vith  the  rest  of 
Greece,  thev  kept  aloof  fK»m  her  wars  and  treaties,  and  made 
war  on  their  own  ai^-ount  whens^x-ver  and  witii  whomsoeTer 
they  pleated.  They  wtre  a  nation  of  ftwbooters*  a  sort  of 
land-pirates,  caring  for  nothintr  but  plunder.  They  owned  do 
King ;  but  before  this  time  their  several  tribes  had  formed  a 
sort  of  Leairue  ;  and  deputies  met  every  year  at  Thermon, 
their  chief  city,  to  elect  a  C  aptain-General  <  jr^arwyo^  >.  TTiey 
had  thriven  on  the  weakness  of  their  ueurhbouri,  and  had  made 
themseh'es  majsters  of  many  places^  in  Locris  and  Phocis,  in 
Acamania  and  Epinis,  in  Bceotia  and  Thessaly.  Ambrada, 
the  capital  of  Pyrrhus,  was  theirs ;  so  was  Naupactus,  once 
the  chief  i»tation  of  the  Athenian  na>'^  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
The  i^^tolians  had  become  the  most  powerful  state  of  Northern 
Greece.  Thermon  rose  to  be  a  splendid  city.  The  chiefe 
lived  in  great  magnificeuce.  But  they  continued  their  maraud- 
ing habits  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  regular  manner.  It 
was  chiefly  by  their  selfish  policy  that  the  Romans  were  enabled 
to  become  masters  of  Greece. 

§  14.  The  ^tolian  chiefs  thought  that  the  death  of  An- 
tigonus  Doson  presented  a  good  opportunity  for  a  foray  into 
Peloponnesus.  The  time  was  well  chosen.  Philip  was  too 
young,  they  thought,  to  act  with  promptitude ;  Aratus  was  too 
unskilful  a  general  to  alarm  them.  There  was,  indeed,  an 
officer  of  the  Achaeans  who  possessed  military  talents  as  great 
as  any  captain  of  the  best  times  of  Greece.  This  was  a  young 
man  named  PhilopcEmen,  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  who  had 
commanded  the  Achaean  cavalry  at  Sellasia,  and  had  mamly 
contributed  to  that  day's  victory.  But  Philopoemen,  thinking 
that  in  Greece,  now  again  delivered  over  to  Macedonia,  there 
was  no  room  for  active  service,  had  offered  his  sword  to  the 
patriots  in  Crete,  and  remained  absent  from  his  country  for  the 
next  ten  years.  When,  therefore,  the  -^^tolians  advanced  into 
the  territory  of  the  League,  Aratus  himself  was  obliged  to  meet 
them.  He  was  utterly  routed ;  and  the  marauders  ravaged 
Arcadia  and  Argolis  at  will  Next  year  they  prepared  to 
repeat  their  inroad,  relying  for  8Ui)iK)rt  on  Elis  and  Sparta,  the 
determined  enemies  of  Aratus.     But  Philip  now  came  to  aid 
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the  faithful  ally  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  tide  of  war  turned 
against  the  .^tolians. 

The  young  King  of  Macedon  showed  great  vigour  and  no 
small  military  skill  Not  only  did  he  expel  the  inraders  from 
Peloponnesus,  but  broke  into  their  own  country  and  surprised 
Thermon,  where  all  the  treasures  of  the  nation  were  deposited. 
Here  he  made  the  fierce  chie&  of  the  iEtolians  his  enemies  for 
ever ;  for  not  only  did  he  carry  oflF  their  treasure,  but  wantonly 
destroyed  their  houses,  and  burnt  down  their  temples.  Yet,  for 
the  present,  they  were  vrilling  to  make  peace ;  so  much  had 
they  sufiered  in  the  war.  Philip's  attention  also  was  attracted 
by  events  which  made  his  successes  in  iEtolia  look  pale  and 
trifling.    These  events  were  Hannibal's  first  victories  in  Italy. 

§  15.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  217  b.c.,  when  the  Achaeans 
and  their  allies  were  assembled  at  Argos  under  Philip's  pre- 
sidency, that  their  deliberations  were  suspended  by  the  tidings 
of  the  battle  of  Trasimene.  The  young  King's  mind  was  fired 
with  eager  desire  to  take  part  in  this  more  splendid  drama.  He 
made  peace  with  the  ^tolians  in  terms  very  favourable  to  the 
Achseans ;  and  thus  ended  what  was  called  the  last  Social  War. 

Nothing  could  be  more  imprudent  than  Philip's  desire  to 
take  part  in  Western  politica  His  position  at  home  was  most 
advantageous.  His  army  was  well  disciplined,  his  fleet  con- 
siderable, his  finances  in  good  order.  The  King  of  Egypt  was 
too  feeble  to  thwart  him ;  the  King  of  Syria  and  the  Republic 
of  Rhodes  were  willing  to  be  his  allies ;  the  Greek  states  of 
Asia  and  Europe  were  ready  to  own  him  as  protector ;  the  mal- 
content ^tolians  had  just  felt  his  power.  With  prudence  he 
might  have  formed  an  Eastern  confederation,  which  would  have 
ofiered  a  formidable  front  to  Rome's  encroaching  power. 

But  his  imagination  was  inflamed  by  Hannibal's  glory;  in 
sleep  his  dreams  transported  him  to  Italy ;  and  when  the  news 
of  the  great  victory  of  Cannae  followed  that  of  Trasimene,  he 
determined  no  longer  to  stand  aloof.  It  must  be  added,  that 
his  natural  ambition  was  urged  on  by  a  person  whom  he  had 
just  admitted  into  his  councils.  This  was  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
who  for  treachery  had  lost  the  lUyrian  Principality  given  him 
by  Rome/     He  took  refuge  with  Philip,  and  in  the  autumn 

«  Chapt  xu.  §  17. 
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which  followed  the  battle  of  Trasimene,  the  Senate  had  sent  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  his  person.  But  at  that  momeDt,  to 
be  an  enemy  to  Rome  was  to  be  the  friend  of  Philip;  and 
Demetrius  became  the  King's  chief  adviser.  His  acquaintance 
with  Roman  politics  recommended  him ;  his  unscrupulous 
advice  suited  the  temper  of  Philip  better  than  the  cautious 
policy  of  Aratus,  who  ceased  henceforth  to  have  any  weight  in 
the  counsels  of  Philip. 

§  16.  It  has  been  above  mentioned  that  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Cannae  arrived,  Philip  sent  off  ambassadors  to 
offer  terms  of  alliance  to  Hannibal ;  that  the  messengers  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  consequently  the  treaty  was 
not  concluded  till  late  in  the  year  215  b.c.^  In  this  treaty  it 
was  stipulated  that  Philip  should  send  an  army  to  support 
Hannibal  in  Italy  ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  issue 
of  the  war,  lUyria  should  be  given  to  Demetrius,  while  the 
Roman  possessions  in  Epirus  were  handed  over  to  Philip.  The 
result  of  this  treaty  was  the  First  Macedonian  War. 

'  Chapt.  xxxii.  §  8. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

FIRST  AND  SECOND   MACEDONIAN  WARS :  SETTLEMENT  OF  GREECE 

BY  FLAMININUS.    (214—194  B.C.) 

§  1.  Outbreak  of  hoBtilities  between  Philip  and  Rome.  §  2.  Impolitic  conduct 
of  Philip.  §  3.  League  formed  by  LseyinuB  with  jEtolians.  §  4.  Activity 
of  Philip :  L89vinu8  succeeded  by  Qalba :  JEgauk  taken.  §  5.  Danger  of 
Philip  in  the  year  208  :  his  yigilanoe  and  micoeases.  §  6.  End  of  the  First 
Macedonian  War.  §  7.  Philip  assists  Hannibal  at  Zama  :  Embassy  to  Rome. 
§  8.  His  impolitic  conduct  towards  the  Achnans.  §  9.  His  attempt  to  seuee 
the  possessions  of  Ptolemy  in  Asia  Minor,  opposed  by  Attains  and  Rhodes. 
§  10.  Athens  reyolts  from  Philip  :  envoys  from  Athens,  Rhodes,  and  Attains 
sent  to  complain  of  Philip  to  the  Senate.  §  11.  Difficulty  in  persuading 
the  Centuries  to  declare  war  against  Philip.  §  12.  Forces  led  by  Qalba  to 
Epirus :  conquests  of  Philip  in  Thrace.  §  13.  The  Romans  bum  Chalcis : 
the  Achseans  refuse  aid  to  Philip.  §  14.  Qalba  enters  Macedonia  by  the 
North-west :  his  firuitless  campaign.  §  15.  Operations  of  the  Fleets :  the 
iEtolians  join  the  Romans,  and  Amynander  chief  of  Athamania.  §  16* 
Second  Campaign :  L.  Villius,  Consul,  attempts  to  enter  Theesaly.  §  17. 
T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  supersedes  Villius :  he  forces  the  pass  of  the  Aotts. 
§  18.  His  operations  in  Greece :  dissensions  in  the  Achaean  League.  §  19. 
Conference  during  winter  between  Philip  and  Flamininus.  §  20.  Third 
Campaign :  Flamininus  continued  in  conmiand  as  Prooonsul :  Romans  domi- 
nant in  Greece.  §  21.  Battle  of  Cynoscephaln:  complete  defeat  of  Philip. 
§  22.  Terms  offered  by  Flamininus  to  Philip:  Peace.  §  23.  Discontent  of 
Boeotians  and  £tolians  with  Roman  authority.  §  24.  Declaration  of  the 
independence  of  Greece  at  the  Isthmian  Games.  §  25.  Settlement  of  Greece. 
§  26.  Proceedings  of  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria.  §  27.  Nabis  Tyrant  of 
Sparta:  siege  of  Sparta:  Peace  with  Nabis.  §  28.  Policy  of  Flamininus. 
§29.  Address  of  Flamininus  to  the  Greeks  at  Corinth.  §30.  His  departure, 
and  Triumph. 

§  1.  In  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the  first  envoys  sent  by 
Philip  to  Hannibal,  the  Senate  had  stationed  M.  Valerius 
Laevinus  as  Propraetor,  with  a  small  squadron,  at  Brundusium.* 
In  214  B.C.,  this  enterprising  officer  received  intelligence  that 
Philip  had  appeared  with  a  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Roman  Epirus,^ 
had  taken  Oricum,  and  that  his  fleet  in  the  Aoiis  with  his 

•  Chapt.  xxxi.  {  39 ;  nurii.  §  10.  »»  Chapt.  xxx.  }  17, 
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army  on  land  was  blockading  Apollonia.  Lsvinus  immedi- 
ately crossed  over  to  (Jricum,  which  he  recovered  without  a 
blow,  and  entered  Apollonia  secretly  with  a  body  of  2000 
troops.  The  appearance  of  the  Roman  squadron  in  the  Aous 
80  alarmed  the  King,  that  he  burnt  his  ships  and  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  across  the  mountains  into  Macedonia.  Laeyinus 
remained  at  Oricum  during  the  winter. 

In  the  following  year  Philip  confined  himself  to  a  war  with 
Scerdila^das  the  Illyrian,  a  younger  brother  of  Agron,  the  hus- 
band of  Teuta,  who  had  conquered  the  mountainous  district 
about  Lake  Lychnidus  (Drilo),  which  lay  between  Epirus  and 
Macedon.  Philip,  however,  had  recovered  these  in  a  single 
campaign  ;  the  strong  fortress  of  Lissus  (Alessio)  also  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  all  that  part  of  Illyria  which  marched  with 
Macedonia  submitted  to  his  rule. 

§  2.  It  has  been  before  remarked,  that  Philip's  wisest  course 
would  have  been  to  abstain  from  mixing  himself  up  with  the 
affairs  of  Italy ;  but,  having  done  so,  he  ought  to  have  engaged 
heartily  in  the  war.  In  213  b.c.  Hannibal  attempted  to  take 
Tarentum ;  in  212,  he  became  master  of  that  important  city. 
Tlien,  if  ever,  would  have  been  the  time  for  the  King  to  have 
di»{iatehed  the  Macedonian  Phalanx  to  support  the  Car- 
tliaginian  in  Italy.  His  inactivity  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  about  the  same  time  he  delivered  himself  so  entirely 
tfi  the  counsels  of  Demetrius  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
emljorraM  himself  of  the  troublesome  remonstrances  of  Aratus 
}ry  poison*  Thus  was  the  patriotic  founder  of  the  Achaean 
lx;agiie,  so  long  the  faithful  servant  of  the  Kings  of  Macedon, 
rc({uitcd  for  his  services. 

§  3.  LtBvinus,  during  this  period  of  torpor,  was  continued  in 
his  command.  But  he  was  too  weak  to  take  any  forward  step 
till  the  year  211  b.c.,  when  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  i1t)tolians,  and  soon  found  means  to  induce  their  greedy 
chiefs  to  form  a  treaty  with  Rome  on  terms  that  reveal  their 
selfish  policy.  They  were  to  join  Rome  in  war  upon  Philip  : 
all  cities  taken  by  the  confederate  forces  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  ^Etolians,  but  the  inhabitants  and  moveable  pro- 
perty were  to  be  left  to  the  Romans :  the  Romans  were  to 
assist  the  iEtolians  in  gaining  possession  of  Acamania.     Thus, 
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for  their  own  selfish  ends,  the  iEtolians  assisted  in  reducing 
their  own  brethren  into  slavery. 

A  provision  was  added  to  the  treaty,  by  which  Attains  of 
Pergamus,  and  Scerdilaidas  of  Dlyria,  with  his  son  Pleuratus, 
were  to  be  allowed  the  power  of  joining  the  League  against 
Philip. 

§  4.  The  news  of  this  treaty  roused  Philip  to  something  of 
the  activity  he  had  displayed  in  the  Social  War.  He  baffled 
the  assault  of  his  enemies  on  every  side.  Laevinus,  however, 
succeeded  in  taking  the  strong  city  of  Anticyra  in  Locris,  which 
was  given  over  to  the  iEtolians,  while  the  inhabitants  and  booty 
were,  as  by  treaty  agreed,  left  to  the  Romans. 

Soon  after  Lsevinus  received  tidings  of  his  election  to  the 
Consulate  for  the  year  209  b.c.  His  successor  was  P.  Sulpicius 
Galba,  who  was  ordered  to  send  home  the  legion  which  had 
hitherto  been  employed  in  Greece.  The  Senate,  anxious  to 
finish  the  war  in  Italy,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Consul,  sup- 
ported at  sea  by  the  fleet  of  Attains,  and  on  land  by  the 
iEtolians,  were  sufficient  to  hold  Philip  in  check. 

Galba,  thus  hampered,  was  unable  to  do  more  than  seize  the 
island  of  ^gina.  Here,  as  at  Anticyra,  the  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  the  Romans,  while  the  place 
was  left  to  the  iEtolian  chiefs,  who  handed  it  over  to  Attains 
for  the  price  of  thirty  talents.  This  monarch  had  lately  joined 
the  allies  with  a  squadron  of  thirty-five  Pergamene  ships,  and 
iEgina  henceforth  became  his  head-quarters. 

The  Achaean  League,  notwithstanding  the  suspicious  death 
of  Aratus,  preferred  maintaining  their  alliance  with  Philip  to 
uniting  themselves  with  greedy  freebooters  like  the  ^tolians. 

In  208  B.C.  Philopoemen  returned  from  Crete,  and  succeeded 
in  placing  their  army  in  a  more  effective  state.  Men  of  rank 
and  property  were  induced  to  serve  in  the  cavalry.  Still  they 
were  hardly  a  match  for  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Eleans,  who 
had  joined  the  iEtolian  League. 

§  5.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  209,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  Achaean  League  met  at  iEgium,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  bring  about  a  general  peace.  But  the  insolent  demands  of 
the  iEtolian  chiefe  prevented  all  possibility  of  such  a  result, 
and  in  the  next  year  (208  b.c.)  Philip  with  the  Achaeans  had 
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to  enter  upon  a  conflict  with  the  Romans  and  Attalus  at  sea, 
the  ^tolians  and  Lacedaemonians  by  land,  while  Scerdilaidas 
and  his  son  Pleuratus  threatened  the  northern  frontiers  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  Thracians  broke  into  the  eastern  districts. 

To  meet  these  multiplied  assaults,  Philip  exerted  a  vigour 
and  activity  worthy  of  his  best  days.  Fixing  his  head-quarters 
at  Demetrias  (a  strong  fortress  on  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  in  the 
south  of  Thessaly,  erected  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  order 
to  command  the  passage,  both  by  sea  and  land,  from  Mace- 
donia through  Thessaly  into  Greece),  he  sent  troops  to  defend 
the  Boeotians,  Acarnanians,  and  Pliocians  from  the  attacks  of 
the  iEtolians.  Attalus  was  happily  detached  from  the  League 
by  an  incursion  made  by  Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  into  his 
kingdom  of  Pergamus ;  and  Galba,  being  thus  left  alone  with 
a  feeble  squadron,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  iEgina.  The  only 
success  of  which  the  allies  could  boast  in  this  campaign  was 
the  capture  of  the  town  of  Oreus  in  the  north  of  Eubcea ;  and 
this  was  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  its  commandant. 

In  the  two  following  years  fortune  declared  positively  for 
Philip.  In  the  Peloponnesus  Philopoemen  gained  a  decided 
superiority  over  Lacedaemon.  The  King  invaded  ^Etolia,  and 
again  committed  Thermon  to  the  flames. *" 

§  6.  The  iEtolians,  finding  that  the  Romans  left  them  to 
bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war,  were  glad  to  conclude  a  fresh 
peace  on  terms  favourable  to  Macedon.  This  was  in  205  b.c. 
Scarcely  was  the  peace  concluded,  when  P.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus  arrived  at  Dyrrhachium  with  two  legions  and  an  addi- 
tional squadron  of  ships,  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  the  last 
year.  Philip  hastened  over  the  mountains  to  attack  him  in 
Epirus.  But  before  any  decisive  action,  the  Epirotes  ofiered 
their  mediation,  and  a  further  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  be- 
tween Philip  and  Rome.  It  is  probable  that  this  treaty  also 
was  favoiu*able  to  the  King ;  for  he  retained  his  conquests  in 
Atintania  and  Illyria,  and  thus  remained  master  of  the  passes 
by  which  his  country  was  approached  fix)m  the  west.  But  the 
Senate  were  anxious,  at  this  time,  to  bring  the  war  with  Han- 
nibal to  a  close,  and  the  Peace  of  Dyrrhachium  was  confirmed 
by  the  assent  of  all  the  Tribes. 

°  Chapt.  xzxviii.  §  15. 
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Thus  ended  what  is  commonly  called  the  First  Macedonian 
War,  The  object  of  the  Romans  had  been  not  to  carry  on 
active  hostilities  in  the  East,  but  to  prevent  Philip  from  assist- 
ing Hannibal  in  Italy.  In  this  they  had  succeeded  at  a  very 
small  expense  to  themselves  either  in  men  or  money. 

§  7.  That  Philip  entertahied  few  thoughts  of  a  lasting  peace, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  Hannibal's  return  to  Africa  he 
sent  him  4000  men,  commanded  by  Sopater,  a  nobleman  of 
the  highest  rank  at  the  Macedonian  court,  to  assist  in  main- 
taining the  war  against  Scipio.  These  men  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Zama,  and  their  commander  with  many  of  his  men 
became  prisoners.  Philip  had  the  impudence  to  send  envoys 
to  Rome,  partly  to  complain  of  the  Senate  giving  ear  to  the 
complaints  laid  against  him  by  certain  Greeks,  partly  to  de- 
mand the  liberation  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners.  His  envoys  were  dismissed  with  the  stem 
answer,  that  *'  if  Philip  wished  for  war  he  should  have  it." 

§  8.  Meantime  the  King  of  Macedon  had  been  displaying  a 
most  unfortunate  activity  in  the  East  and  in  Greece. 

On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  in  the  very  year  of  the 
Peace  of  Dyrrhachium  (205),  Philip  made  a  bargain  with  An- 
tiochus  King  of  Syria  to  divide  between  them  the  dominions 
that  now  devolved  on  the  boy-king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  This 
was  the  unprincipled  Treaty  of  Partition  which  drove  the 
ministers  of  young  Ptolemy  to  place  him  under  the  guardianship 
of  Rome.* 

But  it  was  in  Greece  that  his  conduct  was  most  impolitic. 
The  tyrannical  disposition  which  he  had  disclosed  ever  since 
Demetrius  of  Pharos  had  replaced  Aratus  as  his  chief  coun- 
sellor, exhibited  itself  more  and  mora  Demetrius  was  killed 
in  battle  soon  after  the  Peace  of  Dyrrhachium,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  king's  confidence  by  still  more  unscrupulous 
knaves,  Heraclides,  a  Tarentine  pirate,  and  Dic«archus,  an 
iEtolian  exile.  At  their  instigation  Philip  now  attempted  to 
take  off  Philopcemen  as  he  had  taken  off  Aratus,  but  without 
success.  The  Achaean  patriots,  Philopoemen,  Lycortas  the 
father  of  Polybius  the  historian,  and  others,  were  in  a  diflScult 
position.     On  one  side  they  saw  the  ^tolian  marauders,  likely 

^  See  Chapt.  xzxviii.  i  3. 
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to  be  supported  by  Rome  ;  on  the  other,  the  oppressive  tyranny 
of  Philip.  It  wouhl  have  l>een  easy  for  the  king  to  have  made 
them  his  hearty  friends,  and  to  have  had  his  AfacedoDian 
phalanx  supported  in  the  struggle  with  Rome  by  the  Achaean 
cavalry  under  the  able  conduct  of  Philopocraen.  But  be  could 
not  bear  the  existence  of  a  shadow  of  freedom  in  Greece,  and 
sacrificed  his  best  allies  to  a  love  of  despotism. 

§  9.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  Philip  would  be  thwarted  in 
his  attempt  to  seize  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Egypt  by  Attains 
and  the  Rhodians,  who  could  not  view  with  satisfaction  any 
advance  of  the  grasping  sovereign  of  Macedon.  To  forestall 
opposition,  his  new  minister  Ileraclides  treacherously  repaired 
to  Rhodes,  in  the  character  of  a  deserter ;  and  this  fellow,  after 
worming  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  brave  islanders,  set 
fire  to  their  arsenal,  and  was  received  in  triumph  at  the  court 
of  Philip.  The  King  then  took  the  field :  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Helles])ont  he  aipturcd  Lysimacheia,  and,  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  Chalcedon.  Then,  in  conjunction  with  Prusias 
of  Bithynia,  he  attacked  Cius,  a  city  in  alliance  with  the 
.^tolians,  and  treated  its  inhabitants  with  a  barbarity  unex- 
ampled in  Grecian  warfare.  Thasos,  Chios,  and  Samos  surren- 
dered to  his  fleet.  Suddenly  he  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  and  Attains  escaped  with  diflSculty.  lie  then  passed 
triumphantly  into  Caria. 

But  by  this  time  the  Rhodians  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  their  late  loss  to  take  the  sea,  and  their  fleet  combined 
with  that  of  Attains  fell  ui)on  the  King's  squadron  at  Chios, 
and  defeated  it,  but  not  decisively.  A  second  battle  oflP  Miletus 
was  still  more  equally  contested.  Yet  the  combined  fleets  were 
able  to  blockade  Philip  in  Caria  so  closely,  that  it  was  not  till 
the  spring  of  201  b.c.  that  he  effected  his  escape  into  Europe. 

§  10.  The  Rhodians  and  Attains  now  passed  over  to  Greece, 
and  promised  the  Athenians  support  if  they  would  throw  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke.  Philip  despatched  an  army  to  overawe 
Athens,  while  in  person  he  returned  to  the  Hellespont  and 
laid  siege  to  Abydos. 

But,  meantime,  the  injured  powers  had  sent  to  complain  at 
Rome.  Athenian  envoys  represented  that  their  lands  had 
been  wasted,  and  their  peaceful   citizens   compelled  to  take 
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refuge  behind  the  walls  of  their  city,  by  the  Macedonian 
soldiery.  The  ambassadors  of  Rhodes  and  Attains  set  forth 
the  ravages  that  Philip  had  in  the  last  year  committed  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  Three  commissioners,  who  were  then 
just  starting  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  the  young  King  of 
Egypt,  were  ordered  to  visit  Philip  on  their  way,  and  remon- 
strate on  his  proceedingsL  They  were  all  men  of  note, — Clau- 
dius Nero  the  conqueror  of  Hasdrubal,  P.  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus  the  author  of  the  Peace  of  Dyrrhachium,  and  M.  ^milius 
Lepidus,  a  young  Senator  of  high  and  generous  spirit,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  be  the  first  man  at  Rome.  Lsevinus  was 
despatched  anew  to  Greece  with  the  fleet  that  had  during  the 
Punic  War  been  employed  on  the  coast  of  Sicily.  But  no  pro- 
posal to  declare  war  was  made  till  the  next  year  (200  b.c). 

§  11.  On  the  Ides  of  March,  the  day  on  which  at  that  period 
the  Consuls  entered  upon  office,  these  magistrates  summoned 
the  Senate.  Despatches  had  just  arrived  from  Lsevinus,"  de- 
tailing in  full  the  late  conduct  of  Philip,  and  urging  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  declaration  of  war.  New  envoys 
arrived  from  Athens,  ur^ng  that  without  assistance  they  must 
submit  The  three  commissioners,  it  was  added,  had  found 
Philip  at  Abydos,  and  ^milius  had  remonstrated  in  plain  and 
open  language.  "  You  speak  thus,"  replied  the  King,  "  be- 
cause you  are  a  young  man,  a  handsome  man,  and — a  Roman. 
If,"  he  added,  "  you  wish  for  war,  I  am  ready."  The  Consul, 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  who  had  before  succeeded  Laevinus,  was 
again  appointed  to  conduct  the  Macedonian  war,  and  prepared 
to  bring  in  a  IhII  for  the  purpose  before  the  Assembly  of  the 
Centuries. 

Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  ready  acquiescence.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Han- 
nibalic  War,  the  achievements  of  Roman  arms  had  been  cele- 
brated with  games  of  extraordinary  pomp  by  the  ^diles,  one 
of  whom  was  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  the  future  conqueror  of 
Philip.  The  poorer  class  of  citizens  had  been  invited  to  pur- 
chase at  a  low  rate  the  large  supplies  of  grain  sent  over  by 
Scipio  from  Africa.  Portions  of  the  Public  Land  in  Apulia 
and  Samnium  were  distributed  to  the  veterans  of  Scipio. 

*  Lnvinus  died  in  the  coune  of  thia  yetr. 

c  2 
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Then?  wai»,  howevor,  a  ereneral  disinclination  to  make  the 
Mrrifires  required  by  a  new  war  in  a  distant  country.     TTic 
citizf'nji  of  Rome,  a.<  well  as  the  latins  and  ItaliaDs,  were  all 
liable  to  l>c  drawn  for  senice,  unless  they  were  past  the  military 
Afte,  or  had  already  served  their  time.     E^ery  family  had  for 
years  M^»en  iti*  lief-t  and  stronjrest  males  withdrawn  from  rustic 
jatiour  to  lM*ar  arms  atrainst  Carthasre :  all   were  anxious  to 
avf)irl  any  n?tuni  of  the  miseries  which  they  had  endured  during 
Hannibars  oeruf>ation  of  Italy.     Q.   Bapbiua,  a  Tribune,  de- 
clared atrainst  the  Senate,  and  attributed  the   proposed    war 
with  Maec^lon  to  their  desire  for  commands  and  opportunities 
of  plunder.     When   the  Bill  was  proposed  by  the  Consul^  it 
waM  rejectird  by  the  vote  of  almost  everj*  Centurj*. 

But  the  Senate  was  not  to  be  thus  discouraged.  When 
Bff*biuH  api>eared  in  the  House,  he  was  assailed  with  reproaches; 
and  the  (!onsul  was  ordered  to  summon  the  Centuries  to  a 
w?c/>nd  vote.  Ifcfore  the  question  was  put,  he  addressed  them 
in  a  Met  sjieeeh,  in  which  he  ur^ed  that  "  the  point  for  decision 
wan,  not  whether  they  would  go  to  war  with  Philip  or  not,  but 
whether  th(»y  woulrl  have  that  war  in  Italy  or  across  the  sea.** 
The  y(»omen  of  the  Roman  Tribes,  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of 
a  new  invaHion,  l)elieved  his  arguments,  and  reversed  their  late 
vote. 

§  12.  Hie  levies  ordered  consisted  of  six  legions,  four  for 
Italy  and  two  for  the  Macedonian  War.  For  war  was  still 
raging  in  Northern  and  Southern  Italy, — with  the  Gauls  in  the 
north,  with  the  Bruttians  in  the  south. 

The  Macedonian  legions  comprised  many  of  Scipio's  vete- 
rauH  ;  l)iit  it  was  expressly  ordered  that  none  of  these  soldiers 
Mhould  1)0  (enrolled,  except  by  their  express  consent.  The  whole 
for<M5,  Romans  and  allies,  could  not  have  amounted  to  much 
more  than  2(),0(K)  men.  Galba  was  not  able  to  reach  Apol- 
lonia  till  near  the  end  of  the  season  (200  b.c.)  ;  but  he  at  once 
deHpatch(*d  (I  (Claudius  (Jentho,  with  20  ships  and  1000  men, 
to  relieve  Athens. 

Meantime  Philip  had  been  pursuing  a  very  successfiil  career 
in  llinice.  Maroneia  was  taken  by  assault  JEnos  was 
iM'trayed.  Doriscus  atid  a  number  of  smaller  places  yielded  at 
discretion.     Abydos  alone  held  out  with  heroic  bravery :  rather 
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than  yield  to  Philip,  they  said  they  would  destroy  every  living 
soul  within  the  city.  "Well,"  remarked  the  King,  with  the 
reckless  wit  for  which  he  was  famous,  "we  will  suspend  the 
siege,  and  give  them  three  days  to  kill  themselves  in."  By  the 
time  that  it  had  fallen,  Philip  heard  that  the  Romans  were  in 
Epirus  and  at  Athens. 

§  13.  At  once  he  crossed  over  to  Demetrias.  While  he  lay 
here,  Claudius  made  an  inroad  into  Euboea,  and  surprised  the 
strong  city  of  Chalcis.  Philip  crossed  the  Euripus  ;  but,  too 
late  to  save  the  place  from  plunder,  he  resolved  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  Athens.  Claudius  was  not  strong  enough  to  meet 
him  in  the  field,  and  Philip  wreaked  his  barbarous  rage  on  the 
sacred  groves  and  buildings  round  the  city,  which  his  generals 
had  hitherto  spared.  He  then  pushed  on  to  Argos,  where  the 
Achaeans  were  sitting  in  Council.  But  though  Philopoemen 
was  absent,  the  Assembly  was  so  alienated  from  Philip  by  his 
late  conduct,  that  they  determined  not  to  take  part  in  the  war, 
but  to  confine  themselves  to  the  defence  of  their  own  confede- 
rates against  Nabis,  the  ferocious  despot  who  now  ruled  Sparta. 
Philip  returned  in  disappointment  to  Macedonia. 

§  14.  Early  in  the  next  year  (199  rc.)  Galba  moved.  The 
course  which  he  intended  to  take  was  the  valley  of  the  river 
Apsus,  which  leads  past  the  city  of  Antipatreia  (Berat)  into 
Western  Macedonia.  His  Legate  Apustius,  who  was  sent  for- 
ward, stormed  Antipatreia,  put  to  death  all  the  adult  males, 
gave  up  the  city  to  plunder,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 
But  on  the  approach  of  a  large  body  of  Macedonian  troops,  he 
retired,  loaded  with  plunder,  down  the  valley,  and  suffered 
much  loss  from  the  enemy. 

Moreover,  the  Consul  had  been  just  visited  by  Pleuratus, 
son  of  Scerdilaidas,  and  Bato,  son  of  the  Chief  of  the  Darda- 
jiians,  a  tribe  which  occupied  the  Scodrus  chain  between  Mace- 
donia and  Upper  Moesia,  and  it  was  settled  that  the  Roman 
army,  instead  of  attempting  to  penetrate  directly  into  Mace- 
donia by  the  valley  of  the  Apsus,  should  march  northward  and 
enter  the  country  from  the  territory  of  these  friendly  tribes. 
.Meantime  Apustius  was  detached  with  the  fleet  to  join  Attains 
and  the  Rhodians  at  ^Slgina,  so  as  to  assault  Philip's  dominions 
in  the  East. 
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To  oppose  this  double  attack,  Philip  showed  great  energj. 
Ix^aving  Ileraclides  in  command  of  the  fleet  at  Demetrias,  he 
haHtetHHi,  with  his  son  Perseus,  to  watch  the  northern 
which  the;  Romans  were  about  to  attempt 

(ialbi  advanced  throutrh  the  rugged  and  woody  districts  to 
tlnr  west  of  the  Axius  CV'ardar),  then  called  Eordaea  and  Ely- 
mioti?*/  but  avoided  a  descent  into  the  level  plain  ;  and  Philip, 
not  choosing  to  risk  a  battle  on  ground  unfavourable  to  the 
a^Ttion  of  tlie  phalanx,  contented  himself  with  watching  the 
enemy.  After  long  and  painful  marches  for  many  days  through 
thi.H  inhospitablt*  district,  Galba  returned  to  ApoUonia  by  the 
valley  of  tht*  A{>sus.  He  had  effected  nothing,  and  his  army 
nuffered  greatly  in  its  bootless  campaign. 

§  IT).  Ah  soon  as  Gall)a  turned  his  back,  Philip  left  Perseus 
to  puiiiHh  the  Dardanians,  and  returned  hastily  into  Thessaly. 
A|MiMtiuH,  joined  by  Attains,  had  entered  the  Peiraeeus ;  and 
the  Athenians,  encouraged  by  the  ]»resence  of  so  strong  a  fleet, 
gave  full  V(;rit  to  their  feelings  against  Philip.  They  decreed 
that  all  honours  hitherto  bestowed  on  the  King  of  Macedon 
iihfMiIrl  Im*  obliterated,  and  that  Philip  and  his  family  should  be 
eiirwvl  in  the  public  prayers.  On  Attains  they  bestowed 
hofiotim  similar  to  those  which  they  had  lavished  on  Demetrius, 
mid  rreated  a  new  'lYibc  to  be  called  Attalis  after  the  King  of 
fVfgarnus.  The  combined  fleets  then  proceeded  to  take  or 
ofv'^iipy  various  outlying  places  belonging  to  Macedon,  on  the 
rviantJi  of  Kulnija  and  Thessaly.  After  a  series  of  petty  suc- 
e^MeN,  Apfistius  retired  to  Coivyra,  Attalus  to  ^gina. 

Hut  'llunma\y  was  threatened  from  the  other  side  also. 
Airiyri/inder,  cfiief  of  the  Athamanians,  an  Epirote  tribe- which 
i9<'4'.Hpm\  the  valleys  of  Mount  Pindus  to  the  west  of  Thessaly, 
hnA  wel(!i>rried  the  Romans,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
MUtYuiun  to  Join  the  amfederacy  against  Philip ;  but  the  ^to- 
liarm  riMnefnlmred  how  the  Romans  had  deserted  them  in  the 
fonner  war,  and  nUnni  aloof  from  all  alliance.  When,  however, 
thi«y  heard  that  (ialba  hail  penetrated  into  Macedonia,  and 
that  the  allied  fleets  were  masters  of  the  sea,  love  of  plunder 
oviTCume  nfsentment,  and  they  poured  into  Thessaly  from  the 

'  'I'liA  wiuhU,  by  tho  Account  of  modern  travellera,  have  entirely  disap- 
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south,  while  Amynander  descended  from  the  west  But  Philip 
surprised  them,  and  drove  them  with  loss  out  of  the  country. 

On  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  199  B.a  had  not  been  flatter- 
ing to  the  Roman  arms.  A  great  display  of  force  had  been 
made,  but  no  results  had  been  gained.  Galba,  on  landing  at 
(^orcyra,  wrote  word  to  the  Senate  that  a  laurel  with  which  his 
ship's  stem  was  decked  had  budded — a  sure  omen  of  victory  ; 
but  no  laurel  wreath  adorned  the  Consul's  brow. 

§  16,  Galba's  campaign  took  place  after  his  successor  P. 
Villius  Tappulus  had  entered  upon  office ;  but  the  latter  did 
not  arrive  at  Corcyra  till  late  in  the  season,  and  during  the 
winter  he  was  occupied  with  quelling  a  mutiny  of  the  veterans 
of  Scipio.  In  the  spring  of  198  b.c.  he  took  the  field  as  soon 
as  he  was  able,  but  did  not  attempt  the  Macedonian  passes, 
either  on  the  West  or  on  the  North.  He  had  the  merit  of 
perceiving  that  Philip  was  most  vulnerable  in  Thessaly  ;  that 
the  army,  supported  by  the  fleet,  might  by  its  presence  in  that 
country  separate  Philip  from  the  Achaeans,  and  deprive  him  of 
mfluence  in  Greece.  With  the  aim  of  penetrating  into  Thes- 
saly, therefore,  he  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Aous ;  but  in 
a  narrow  defile,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  he  found 
Philip  strongly  posted,  and  while  he  was  considering  his  next 
move,  he  received  news  that  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  the  Consul 
of  the  year,  had  arrived  at  Corcyra.  A  few  days  later,  the  new 
Consul  arrived  in  camp  and  took  the  command  of  the  army. 

§  17.  Flamininus  is  as  much  the  hero  of  the  Macedonian 
war  as  is  Scipio  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.  He  also  was  a 
Patrician,  and  was  elected  to  the  Consulship  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  though  as  yet  he  had  held  no  office  save  the  Quaestor- 
ship.  Two  Tribunes  protested  against  his  election ;  but  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Senate,  and  they  declared  him  eligible. 
His  character  will  exhibit  itself  in  the  sequel  Unlike  Galba 
and  Villius,  he  left  Rome  soon  after  the  Ides  of  March,  instead 
of  allowing  himself  to  be  detained  at  Rome  till  it  was  time 
to  go  into  winter-quarters.  He  brought  with  him  additional 
troops, — 8000  foot  and  bOO  horse,  including  a  fresh  levy  of 
Scipio's  veterans.  His  brother  Lucius  accompanied  him  as 
Lieutenant,  and  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  Fleet 

The  position  occupied  by  Philip  was  at  a  point  where  the 
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valloy  closes  in  to  a  narrow  gorge,  which  the  Maoedonians  had 
occupied  so  skilfully  that  Flamininus,  like  his  predecessor,  hea- 
taU»d  to  uttomj)t  a  direct  attack."?     Both  armies  lay  confronting 
each  other  for  alwut  six  weeks,  when  the  Epirotes  offered  their 
mediation,  and  Philip  airn*ed  to  meet  the  Consul     After  some 
pjirley,  Flamininus  avowed  his  intentions  with  regard  to  Greece 
hy  demandi!ig  that  "  the  King  should  withdraw  his  garrisons 
from  all  Hellenic  cities,  make  restitution  for  injuries  past,  and 
leave  them  independent  for  the  future."     Philip  then  broke  off 
the  confertMice  in  anger,  exclaiming  that  '*  no  harder  terms 
could  he  asked  if  he  were  beaten."     Next  day  the  Consul  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Philip's  lines  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  might  have  been  altogether  foiled,  had  not  an  Epirote 
chief  name<l  Charops  shown  him  a  path  by  which  the  enemy's 
position  might  be  turned.     Having  sent  a  detachment  by  this 
jmth  to  take  the  enemy  in  rear,  the  (Consul  again  assailed  their 
lines.     The  Macedonians  beat  off  the  Roman  assaults  gallantly 
till  they  found  themselves  attacked  in  rear.      Tlien  they  fled 
precipitately  up  the  pass.     Another  stand  might  have  been  made 
on  the  summit,  near  the  present  town  of  Metzovo,  a  favourite 
position  in  modern  Greek  wars,  but  no  such  attempt  was  made. 
Philip  made  a  rapid  march  through  Thessaly,  compelling  the 
people  to  desert  their  towns,  and  throwing  garrisons  into  the 
strongest  places ;  but  Pherae,  the  most  important  town  of  the 
district,  closed  its  gates  against  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  Pella. 
§  18.  Meanwhile  Amynander  on  the  north,  and  the  iEtolians 
on  the  south,  had  again  broken  into  Thessaly,  and  were  plun- 
dering the  country  without  let  or  hindrance.     The  politic  Consul 
remained  some  little  time  in  Epirus,  where   he  secured   the 
good-will  of  the  people  by  his  mild  treatment.     From  Epirus 
he   marched   through   Thessaly,   and   passed  southward   into 
Locris,  where  the  sea-port  of  Anticyra  served  as  a  basis  of 
operations.     He  then  laid  siege  to  Elateia,  a  strong  fortress 
which  commanded  the  chief  pass  from  Boeotia  northwards.^ 

s  The  place  seems  to  have  been  a  little  below  Klissoura,  where  a  ridge  strikes 
across  the  gorge,  and  leaves  a  very  narrow  passage  for  the  stream. 

^  Well  known  as  having  been  seized  by  Philip  II.  when  he  was  preparing 
his  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  Greece.  See  the  famous  description  in  Demosth. 
de  Corona,  p.  284 :  l^t^a  filv  y^  h,  jf«i  t  JLyyi>.>^9  m  .  .  .t  ««  'EkmrtU  Kmrti- 
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The  Fleet  under  Lucius  Flamininus,  after  taking  the  Eubcsan 
cities  of  Eretria  and  Carystus,  anchored  at  Cenchreae,  the 
eastern  haven  of  Corinth.  The  purpose  of  Lucius  was  to  in- 
fluence the  General  Assembly  of  the  Achaean  League,  which 
had  met  at  -^gium.  In  the  past  winter,  Philip  had  essayed  to 
undo  the  bad  impression  created  in  every  Hellenic  mind  by  his 
treatment  of  Cius,  Abydos,  Athens,  and  other  Greek  cities,  by 
disgracing  his  Admiral,  the  pirate  Heraclides,  and  affecting  a 
tone  of  general  moderation.  The  question  for  the  Assembly 
now  to  decide  was  whether  they  were  to  take  part  in  the  war, 
and  if  so,  what  part  Opinion  had  gradually  been  becoming 
more  positive  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  Cycliadas,  the  trusted 
leader  of  the  Macedonian  party,  had  been  banished  ;  Aristaenus, 
the  Captain-General  of  the  year,  was  wholly  in  the  Roman 
interest ;  yet  there  was  a  third  party,  headed  by  Philopoemen 
and  Lycortas,  who  recommended  strict  neutrality.  Great  was 
the  perplexity  of  the  Assembly.  If  they  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Romans,  they  would  find  themselves  leagued  with  the  bar- 
barous ^tolians;  if  they  remained  neutral,  they  might  find 
themselves  left  in  a  perilous  state  of  isolation.  It  is  probable 
that  the  neutral  party  would  have  carried  the  day,  had  not 
Philopoemen  been  again  absent  from  the  Peloponnesus.  After 
hearing  the  envoys  of  both  powers,  they  sat  a  whole  day  silent 
or  murmuring.  Then  Aristaenus  rose  and  openly  urged  them 
to  side  with  the  Romans.  A  tumultuous  debate  followed ;  and 
when  on  the  third  day  the  Assembly  voted  with  Aristaenus,  the 
representatives  of  Dyme  and  Megalopolis,  with  part  of  the 
Argives,  rose  and  withdrew  under  protest.  Soon  after  this, 
Argos  admitted  a  Macedonian  garrison :  so  that  Corinth  and 
Argos,  the  most  important  cities  of  the  League,  were  now  in 
the  hands  of  Philip.  Megalopolis  stood  aloof,  yet  the  vote  of 
the  Assembly  enabled  Flamininus  to  declare  himself  Protector 
of  the  Achaean  League,  and  asserter  of  the  liberties  of  Greece. 
Before  winter  set  in,  Elateia  yielded,  and  the  whole  of  Phocis 
and  Locris  submitted. 

§  19.  During  the  winter,  both  powers  were  active  in  nego- 
tiation. Philip  was  alarmed  at  the  success  of  Tlamininus  in 
attaching  the  Greeks  to  his  cause.     Flamininus  was  fearful  of 
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bein?  superseded  by  the   next   year*.<4   Consul  belbre  he  had 

brought  the  war  to  an  isn^ue. 

lioth  parties  therefore  aim^ed  to  a  conference,    which 
held  on  the  coas»t  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  a  little  south  of  the  R 
of  Themiopylap.     The  Kin^  approached  the  appointed  place  in 
hid  ^tate  tralley,  attended  by  (>ycliadas  the  banished  Achaean, 
and  two  MaciMlonian  officers.    Flamininus  stood  upon  the  shore 
surrounded  by  hid  allies, — Amynander  King  of  the  Athama- 
nians,  the  envoy  of  Attains,  the  Rhodian  admiral,  the  chie&  of 
the  Achfean  F.oa<n»e,  and  Phaeneas  the  one-eyed  captain  of  the 
yKtolians.    Flamininus  then  renewed  his  demands,  that  "  Hiilip 
shr>uld  restore  freedom  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  make 
restitution  for  injuries.'*     He  was  followed  by  his  several  allies, 
who  enrh  ur^ed   their   own    claims,    not   without   vehemence. 
Philip  kept  his  [>aticnce  till   the  .Etolian  chief  broke  in  by 
sayinij,  that  **  this  was  no  question  of  words :  the  long  and 
short  of  it  was  that  Philip  must  conquer  or  obey.*'     "  Aye," 
retorted  the  King  in  his  sarcastic  vein,  "  one  may  see  that  with 
hfllf  fln  eye."     So  closed  the  first  day's  conference.     Next  day 
the  Kind's  ir^illey  did  not  make  its  api)earance,  till  Flamininus 
h/id  per-u«ded  the  allies  to  allow  him  to  conduct  the  nego- 
finfhfm  alorre.     On  the  third  day  proceedings  closed  with  a 
tfrntftmn]   fhnf   both    |>nrties   should   send   ambassadors   to  the 

SoTirtfe  /if  Hnwo. 

When  Philip'^  nfivoy  l»egan  a  set  speech  before  the  Senate 
he  vvrf«  Mif  nhnrt  by  the  question,  "  Whether  the  King  was  pre- 
ffnrf'f)  ffi  vrlHfdrrtW  the  |f/irrim»nH  from  the  three  fortresses  which, 
fti  bra  }r)f'irn(  ^^^Y*  '*"  '""'*'  ^*  ^'""  ^^  Fettcrs  of  Greece — De- 
ftif^fr'ifi^,  (hnht'i,  nwl  Corifith  ?  "  The  envoy  replied  he  had 
tt^f*t*)\>hf)  ttff  fftrftiiHutim  on  tliiH  point,  and  was  ordered  to  leave 

^  4h  Wnfh  fmfhi<:i  liwri^fun^  prepared  for  a  decisive  conflict 
Ptfirtiininif*i  f^'tin  f'tfuDiuuul  In  thii  eonnnnnd  as  Proconsul.  All 
(ifnof'f^  )ih^^hhu  I  h^^cM^ly  Hnd  the  UtlnnuH  was  with  him,  except 
\f-fitttfinirt  titi'l  t^hftDH  Aniniiiwn  nii^ht  safely  be  neglected, 
}tiif  'if  'fftin  tit  hmU  }itntnrl4iW'n  Ui  mmiri)  Hieotia,  On  the  ap- 
iitfifif'h  ftt  t'UiiHiUHitm,  «n  niMiiMy  w<u*  held  at  Thebes  to  dis- 
Hi^  fhh  ^ftHftHhlf  lit  0u\nh)mMi  Ui   llomu,  at  which  Attalus, 
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now  an  old  man,  spoke  with  so  much  warmth  that  he  fell  down 
in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  died  not  long  after.  During  the 
debate  the  Consul  introduced  a  body  of  soldiers  into  Thebes, 
and  the  Assembly,  being  thus  overawed,  voted  for  alliance  with 
Rome.  Still  more  mortifying  to  Philip  was  it  to  see  Nabis, 
Tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  follow  the  general  current.  He  had 
stooped  to  court  the  favour  of  this  monster,  and  as  an  earnest 
of  goodwill  put  Argos  into  his  hands.  Nabis  took  the  bribe, 
and  immediately  concluded  an  alliance  with  Flamininus. 

§  21.  In  197,  therefore,  Flamininus  advanced  from  Elateia 
to  Thermopylae  with  all  Greece  at  his  back.  Here  he  paused 
till  he  was  joined  by  a  division  of  iEtolian  cavalry.  Philip  had 
already  passed  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe  into  Thessaly. 
Constant  wars  had  so  drained  the  population  of  Macedonia 
that  the  levies  included  veterans  past  the  time  of  service,  and 
boys  of  the  tender  age  of  sixteen.  The  Phalanx,  as  usual,  con- 
sisted of  two  divisions,  each  8000  strong;  and  to  this  were 
added  about  7000  light  troops  and  2000  horse.  The  Romans 
had  about  the  same  number  of  foot,  but  the  ^Etolian  cavalry 
gave  them  a  great  advantage  in  this  arm.  When  the  King 
arrived  at  Larissa,  he  heard  that  Flamininus  was  already  near 
Pherae,  and  he  immediately  pushed  forward  to  this  place ;  but 
the  ground  near  Pherae,  being  cut  up  by  walled  gardens,  was 
unsuited  for  the  movements  of  the  Phalanx.  Philip  therefore 
fell  back  upon  Scotussa,  where  plains  of  waving  corn,  then  just 
ripe,  supplied  plenty  of  forage.  Flamininus  followed ;  and  the 
two  armies  encamped,  unknowingly,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  low  range  of  hills,  which  from  their  appearance  were 
called  Cynoscephalae,  or  the  Dog-heads.  The  next  day  was 
stormy,  and  the  air  so  darkened  by  mist  and  rain  that  the  men 
could  only  see  a  few  yards  before  them.  Philip,  however,  de- 
tached a  strong  body  of  light  troops  to  occupy  the  ridge  of  the 
hills ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  Roman  reconnoitring  party 
ascended  the  opposite  slope.  The  Romans,  being  the  weaker, 
were  driven  down  the  hill  towards  their  camp,  where  they  were 
supported  by  fresh  troops,  and  the  Macedonians  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The  mist  now  cleared 
off.  The  Macedonians,  being  reinforced  in  their  turn,  again 
forced  the  Romans  down  the  slope,  and  would  have  cut  them 
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to  pieces  had  not  the  iStolian  cavalry  held  the  enemy  in  check. 
Flamininufl  now  drew  out  the  legions,  and  advanced  with  his 
whole  line ;  while  the  Macedonian  officers  sent  off  message  after 
message  to  the  King,  exaggerating  their  success,  and  urging 
him  to  bring  up  the  Phalanxes  and  secure  the  victory.  Philip 
was  a  good  general,  and  had  no  mind  to  entangle  his  columns 
in  uneven  ground,  but  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
against  hi^  better  judgment.  Philip  himself  led  one  Phalanx 
on  the  right,  while  Nicanor  was  to  follow  with  the  other  on 
the  left. 

On  ordinary  occasions  the  Phalanx  was  drawn  up  sixteen  men 
in  file ;  but  on  this  day  Philip  threw  his  division  into  a  much 
deeper  columa  Its  weight  was  thus  much  increased ;  and  as 
it  bore  down  upon  the  Roman  left  with  levelled  lances,'  ten 
points  against  each  soldier,  its  charge  was  irresistible.  The 
Legions  gave  way  before  it.  But  while  this  was  taking  place 
on  the  left  of  the  Roman  line,  Flamininus  upon  the  right 
observed  Nicanor's  division  still  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
broken  by  the  rough  ground.  He  immediately  sent  up  his 
elephants,  and  following  with  his  Legionaries  charged  before 
the  enemy  had  found  time  to  form.  The  left  division  of  the 
Phalanx,  attacked  in  tliis  helpless  condition,  was  driven  over  the 
hill  in  utter  confusion.  Philip  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  left 
the  field.  Not  less  than  8000  Macedonians  were  killed ;  7000 
were  taken  prisoners.     The  army  was  annihilated. 

§  22.  When  the  Romans  reached  the  Macedonian  camp,  they 
found  that  their  light-fingered  allies  the  ^tolians  had  already 
plundered  it  If  this  disgusted  the  soldiery,  Flamininus  himself 
was  provoked  by  the  arrogance  with  which  their  chiefs  claimed 
the  chief  share  in  the  victory  of  CynoscephalaB.  Their  cavalry 
had  doubtless  done  good  service ;  but  it  was  too  much  for  Roman 
pride  to  hear  an  epigram  recited,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
"  Philip  had  been  conquered  by  the  iEtolians  and  the  Latins."*^ 
The  ^tolians  had  now  ceased  to  be  useful  to  the  Romans,  and 

Polyb.  xviii.  7.  Livy  translates  this:  "phalangem,  hastis  positis  (instead  of 
demissis),  quarum  longitude  impedimento  erat,  gladiis  rem  gerere  jubet." 
(xxxiii.  8.)     He  first  mistranslates,  and  then  invents  a  reason. 

*  AtTrnXSn  ^fmiifTu  ifw*  "A^if  ntH  Amrimf.  AlcaDUB  Messen.  ap.  Plutarch.,  Vit. 
Flamin.  c.  9. 
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from  this  time  forth  we  find  little  harmony  between  them. 
Flamininus  held  a  conference  with  Philip  at  Tempe ;  and  the 
iEtolians  were  furious  to  find  that  the  politic  Roman  offered 
Philip  the  old  conditions  of  peace,  whereas  they  wished  for 
nothing  less  than  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown.  Philip  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  General :  he  paid  down  200  talents 
caution-money,  and  gave  up  his  son  Demetrius  and  other 
hostages,  who  were  to  be  restored  in  case  the  Senate  refused 
their  assent  to  the  treaty.  But  Flamininus  was  at  this  time  com- 
pletely trusted  by  the  government  at  home ;  and  ten  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  with  a  Decree  of  the  Senate,  which  prescribed 
the  basis  on  which  the  settlement  of  Greece  was  to  be  made. 
All  the  engagements  of  the  Proconsul  were  sanctioned ;  but 
Philip  was  required  to  pay  1000  talents,  half  at  once  and  half 
in  annual  instalments  for  ten  years. 

§  23.  Before  they  arrived,  the  General  had  accomplished  the 
work  of  reducing  all  Greece.  The  sturdy  Acarnanians  refused 
to  give  in,  till  Lucius,  with  the  fleet,  had  taken  their  chief  city 
of  Leucas.  The  Boeotians  showed  symptoms  of  discontent,  and 
reelected  Brachyllas,  the  friend  of  Philip,  to  the  chief  place  in 
the  government  On  this,  Zeuxippus,  the  leader  of  the  Roman 
party,  applied  to  Flamininus  to  remove  him  by  force.  He  de- 
clined to  interfere,  but  recommended  Zeuxippus  to  speak  to  the 
-^tolian  General.  This  ruffian,  deterred  by  no  scruples,  fur- 
nished six  assassins,  who  slew  Brachyllas  by  night  in  the  streets 
of  Thebes.  This  crime  is  a  deep  stain  on  the  name  of  Flami- 
ninus ;  and  the  result  proved  that  it  was  no  less  impolitic  than 
wicked,  for  the  Boeotians  became  more  attached  than  ever  to  the 
cause  of  Macedon.  For  the  present  their  discontent  vented 
itself  in  assassinations :  it  became  unsafe  for  Roman  soldiers  to 
travel  alone ;  great  numbers  disappeared  no  one  knew  how. 
Search  was  made  in  Lake  Copais,  and  more  than  500  bodies 
were  found  there. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Commissioners,  rumours  became  rife  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Senate.  The  iEtolians  eagerly  caught  up 
these  rumours,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  the  indignation  of  the 
Greeks.  "  The  freedom  promised  was,"  they  said,  "  an  illusion. 
Greece  would  only  find  a  change  of  masters.  Macedonian  gam- 
sons  will  be  replaced  by  Roman.    The  Fetters  of  Greece  would 
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only  be  clasped  tighter  by  a  stronger  hand."  FlamininuB  exerted 
himself  to  weaken  the  effect  of  these  representations ;  among 
other  concessions,  he  gave  up  possession  of  Corinth,  on  condition 
that  a  small  force  should  hold  the  Acrocorinthus.  On  the  whole 
he  was  successful.  The  Greeks  waited  anxiously,  but  quietly, 
for  the  promulgation  of  the  Decree. 

§  24.  The  Commissioners  were  sitting  in  council  at  Corinth, 
and  it  was  generally  known  that  their  resolutions  would  be 
publicly  announced  at  the  approaching  Isthmian  Games.  That 
city  of  old  renown  was  thronged  by  the  assembled  Greeks,  who 
came  not  so  much  to  witness  the  national  festival,  as  to  learn 
tlieir  country's  fate  from  the  lips  of  the  conqueror.  The  day 
arrived.  Flamininus  took  his  seat  in  the  Amphitheatre.  Amid 
the  expectation  of  all  men,  a  trumpet  sounded,  and  a  crier  ad* 
vanced  into  the  arena,  who  proclaimed  that,  the  Roman  Sknatb 

AND  T.  QuiNCTIUS  THE  GeNEBAL,  HAVING  CONQUERED  KiNG 

Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  declared  all  the  Greeks 

WHO  UAD  been  subject  TO  THE  KiNG  FREE  AND  INDE- 
PENDENT. The  glad  news  was  more  than  men  could  believe ; 
they  gazed  incredulously  on  each  other ;  they  asked  their  neigh- 
hours  whether  they  had  heard  the  words  aright.  Then  a  general 
cry  arose  that  the  proclamation  should  be  repeated.  And  now, 
when  doubt  gave  way  to  certainty,  a  deafening  shout  of  joy 
burst  from  the  assembled  multitude.  Men's  minds  were  too 
much  absorbed  with  serious  topics  to  be  interested  by  shows ; 
the  games  were  hurried  over.  When  the  Roman  General  rose 
to  leave  the  Amphitheatre,  the  crowd  pressed  so  closely  round 
him,  eager  to  touch  -his  hand  and  wreath  his  head  with  garlands, 
that  he  was  well  nigh  smothered  under  their  tumultuous 
greeting. 

This  memorable  event  took  place  in  the  summer  of  196,  about 
a  year  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae. 

§  25.  The  rest  of  the  year  passed  in  fulfilling  the  promises 
thus  publicly  given.  Thessaly,  long  subject  to  Macedon,  was 
broken  up  into  several  Republics.  Pleuratus,  Chief  of  the 
Illyrians,  and  Amynander  of  the  Athamanians,  were  rewarded 
with  the  gift  of  those  Illyrian  and  Epirote  territories  which 
had  been  wrested  from  them  by  Philip.  Corinth,  with  Tri- 
phylia,  was  restored  to  the  Achaeans.     Homage  was  paid  to 
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the  ancient  glory  of  Athens  by  presenting.them  with  the  lord- 
ship of  Delos  and  Paros,  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  old  dominions.  Flamininus  showed  his  wish  for 
the  real  freedom  of  Greece  by  refusing  to  sanction  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  cities  of  Euboea  to  Emnenes,  son  of  Attains,  the 
new  King  of  Pergamus.  All  these  cities  were  declared  free. 
As  for  the  iEtolians,  their  claims  were  referred  to  the  arbitral 
tion  of  the  Senate.  But  there  was  no  hope  there :  and  hence- 
forth Rome  could  count  no  more  bitter  enemies  among  the 
Greeks  than  the  iEtolians. 

§  26.  Flamininus  remained  nearly  two  years  in  Greece  after 
the  day  of  the  Proclamation.  Already  the  seeds  of  a  new  war 
had  been  sown.  Envoys  had  arrived  from  Antiochus,  King  of 
Syria,  to  ascertain  what  were  the  views  of  the  Commissioners 
with  respect  to  his  late  proceedinga  The  rash  and  selfish 
monarch  had  some  reason  for  alarm.  He  had  been  the  ally  of 
Philip,  and  had  proposed  to  divide  with  him  the  possessions  of 
the  King  of  Egypt.  But  no  sooner  was  Philip  engaged  in  war 
with  Rome,  than  Antiochus  seized  the  opportunity  to  occupy 
Asia  Minor.  The  Southern  and  Western  Provinces,  together 
with  the  Greek  cities  lately  conquered  by  Philip,  yielded  to  his 
arms ;  and  he  was  now  preparing  to  cross  the  Hellespont  into 
Thrace. 

Hitherto,  Flamininus  had  abstained  from  every  step  which 
could  irritate  a  new  enemy ;  but  now  he  cared  not  any  longer 
to  humour  the  King  of  Syria.  He  dismissed  the  Envoys  with 
peremptory  orders  tiiat  Antiochus  should  "  restore  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  to  independence,  and  on  no  account  set  foot  in 
Europe."  At  the  same  time  he  promised  that  Commissioners 
should  be  sent  to  acquaint  him  more  explicitly  with  the  pleasure 
of  the  Senate. 

§  27.  Some  things  in  Greece  required  the  immediate  attention 
of  the  General.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety 
of  Peloponnesus  by  putting  down  Nabis,  Tyrant  of  Lacedaemon. 
We  have  several  times  heard  the  name  of  this  barbarian. 
No  peaceful  community  could  subsist  by  the  side  of  such  a 
neighbour.  How  he  gained  his  power  we  know  not.  He  con- 
firmed himself  in  it  by  a  caricature  of  the  reforms  of  Cleomenes, 
and  distributed  the  lands  among  a  number  of  enfranchised 
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Helots.  The  rich  and  respectable  citizens  he  banished  or  put  to 
death ;  those  who  were  suspected  of  wealth  were  put  to  the 
torture.  His  favourite  engine  for  this  purpose  was  a  wooden 
figure  representing  his  wife  Apega,  which  clasped  the  unhappy 
recusant  to  breasts  furnished  with  sharp  spikes  in  place  of  nip- 
ples. He  maintained  a  considerable  fleet  and  army,  which  were 
employed  in  piracy  and  plunder. 

The  Roman  had  no  pretext  for  war  against  him.  He  had 
admitted  him  into  alliance  just  before  the  battle  of  Cynosce- 
phalae,  and  Nabis  had  not  broken  the  terms.  Flamininus, 
therefore,  resolved  to  act  merely  as  the  agent  of  the  Achsans, 
who  had  abundant  grounds  for  complaint  against  the  Tyrant 
He  called  a  meeting  of  the  League  at  Corinth,  and  laying 
before  them  the  condition  of  Argos,  which  was  governed  by 
Apega,  he  demanded  whether  a  Grecian  city,  once  a  member 
of  the  League,  should  be  left  in  such  a  condition.  The 
^tolians  tried  to  raise  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  the  Achaeans, 
by  representing  this  question  as  a  mere  pretext  for  maintaining 
a  Roman  army  in  Greece.  But  the  Achaeans  unanimously 
adopted  the  proposition  of  their  Captain-General  Aristaenus  to 
declare  war  against  Nabis. 

Flamininus  led  the  allies  directly  into  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas, 
so  as  to  threaten  Sparta  itself,  while  his  brother  Lucius,  with 
the  fleet,  blockaded  Gythium,  the  station  of  the  Tyrant's  navy. 
After  an  obstinate  resistance,  this  place  surrendered,  and  Nabis 
offered  to  treat  for  peace.  The  Achajans  opposed  this;  but 
Flamininus,  with  his  usual  policy,  offered  to  make  peace,  if 
Nabis  would  give  up  his  fleet,  disband  his  army,  and  pay  a 
certain  sura  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  These 
terms  seemed  so  hard,  that  the  Tyrant  resolved  on  a  last 
struggle :  and  the  allies  advanced  to  the  assault  of  the  capital. 
Sparta,  formerly  unwalled,  was  now  strongly  fortified ;  and  the 
desperadoes  who  formed  its  garrison  defended  their  last  hope 
bravely.  The  allies  at  one  time  penetrated  into  the  city,  but 
were  obliged  to  retreat  again.  But  Nabis  perceived  that  he 
could  not  make  an  efiectual  resistance  ;  and  Flamininus,  whose 
departure  from  Greece  was  now  fast  approaching,  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  might  yet  make  peace  on  nearly  the  same 
terms  as  had  before  been  offered.     The  AchaBans  murmured, 
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but  in  vain.  Argos  was  restored  to  the  League.  The  Tyrant 
was  deprived  of  the  southern  portion  of  Laconia,  which  was 
declared  free  ;  *  and  was  required  to  give  up  his  fleet  and  dis- 
band his  army. 

§  28.  Flamininus  concluded  his  work  of  war  by  appearing  in 
state  at  the  Nemean  Games,  where  the  Independence  of  Argos 
was  proclaimed  with  due  formality. 

He  employed  the  few  months  that  remained  before  his 
departure  in  making  a  tour  of  Greece,  and  settling  the  govern- 
ment in  Thessaly  and  other  newly-emancipated  places.  Every- 
where, as  might  be  expected,  he  gave  preponderance  to  the 
aristocratical  or  Roman  party ;  and  he  seems  to  have  attempted 
to  create  such  a  balance  of  power  among  the  several  States, 
that  each  State  should  be  afraid,  if  not  incapable,  of  going  to 
war.  He  spared  Philip  in  the  North  to  check  the  power  of  the 
^tolians,  and  Nabis  in  the  South  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Achaeans.  He  intended  that  no  State  in  Greece  should 
be  strong  enough  to  prevail  over  the  rest,  but  that  all  should 
maintain  a  species  of  independence  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  who  was  to  occupy  the  place  which  Macedon  had  filled 
since  the  battle  of  Sellasia. 

§  29.  The  spring  of  the  year  194  b.c.  now  came  on,  and 
Flamininus  prepared  for  departure.  He  assembled  the  allies 
at  Corinth,  and  addressed  them  in  a  parting  speech.  He 
declared  he  had  been  actuated  in  all  his  measures  by  a  sincere 
desire  of  promoting  their  good ;  nor  had  the  Achaeans  any- 
thing to  allege  against  him  but  the  sparing  of  the  tyrant  Nabis. 
He  said  he  had  shown  mercy  to  this  monster  only  because  he 
could  not  put  him  down  without  destroying  the  ancient  city  of 
Sparta  He  passed  on  from  a  review  of  past  events  to  hopes 
of  the  future,  and  concluded  amid  universal  applause  by  sayrag 
that  "  his  last  act  should  prove  whether  the  word  of  Romans  or 
of  iEtolians  were  more  trustworthy.  He  would  show  that  the 
freedom  of  Greece  was  to  be  no  illusion.  He  would  withdraw 
the  Roman  garrisons  from  all  the  cities,  even  from  those 
famous  strongholds  which  were  called  the  Fetters  of  Greece. 
Cormth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias  should  be  pledges  of  his 
sincerity.     And  now,"  said  he,  "  now  that  you  have  full  and 

»  Hence  this  district  was  named  The  Eleuthero-I^iconcs. 
VOL.  II.  ^ 
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perfect  liberty,  show  that  you  understand  its  value  by  main- 
taining peace  and  goodwill  among  yourselves.  Let  the  Roman 
People  know  that  you  are  worthy  of  the  gift  they  have  be- 
stowed/' 

These  words  so  touched  the  hearers,  that  with  the  excitable 
temper  of  a  Southern  people  they  burst  into  tears  ;  and  the 
General  himself  was  so  affected,  that  he  was  for  a  time  unable 
to  go  on.  After  a  pause,  he  asked  as  a  personal  favour,  that 
all  Roman  citizens  who  were  in  slavery  among  them  should 
be  set  free,  and  allowed  to  attend  his  triumph.  The  request 
was  granted  by  acclamation  :  and  the  Achaeans  alone  redeemed 
twelve  hundred  Roman  slaves  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

§  30.  Two  months  after  this  memorable  scene,  Flamininus 
set  sail  from  Oricum,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  years, 
during  three  of  which  he  had  been  almost  the  absolute  Sove- 
reign of  Greeca  He  landed  at  Brundusium  with  his  army, 
and  marched  in  a  sort  of  festal  procession  along  the  Appian 
Way  to  Rome.  The  Senate  met  him  outside  the  walls,  and 
granted  the  Triumph  he  had  so  justly  earned.  The  Triumph 
lasted  three  days.  The  first  two  were  taken  up  with  processions 
of  cars,  carrying  the  spoils  taken  from  Philip  and  Nabis.  On 
the  third  day,  the  General  himself  ascended  to  the  Capitol, 
preceded  by  his  prisoners  and  hostages,  among  whom  were 
two  sons  of  kings,  Demetrius  son  of  Philip,  and  Armenes  son 
of  Nabis.  After  him  came  his  soldiers,  all  enriched  by  the 
war;  and,  lastly,  the  liberated  slaves,  forming  the  most  glo- 
rious part  of  the  whole.  Not  Scipio  himself  had  enjoyed  a 
more  splendid  triumph.  The  character  of  Flamininus,  indeed, 
could  not  challenge  comparison  with  the  heroic  proportions  of 
his  great  rival :  yet  there  was  no  other  living  Roman  who 
could  be  compared  with  Flamininus. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

WAR  WITH  ANTIOCHUS,  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  EASTERN  AFFAIRS. 

(192—188  B.C.) 

§  1.  AntiochuB  ordered  to  quit  Europe.  §  2.  His  court  at  EpheeuB  visited  by 
Hannibal :  how  this  happened.  §  3.  Hannibal's  plan.  §  4.  Intrigues  of 
^^tolians  in  Greece:  death  of  Nabts:  Sparta  joins  Achsan  League.  §  5. 
Flamininus  despatched  to  Greece:  Thoas  the  iEtolian  persuades  Antiochus 
to  cross  over  into  Greece.  §  6.  Antiochus  lands  at  Demetrias:  welcomed  by 
the  northern  Greeks:  opinion  of  Hannibal.  §  7.  Antiochus  offends  Philip, 
who  offers  his  sword  to  Rome:  frivolity  of  Antiochus.  §  8.  Next  spring, 
Antiochus  advances  into  Acamania:  retreats  to  Thermopylao.  §  9.  The 
pass  of  Thermopylffi  forced  by  the  Consul  Glabrio:  Cato.  §  10.  Advice  of 
Flamininus  to  Glabrio  not  to  crush  iEtolians.  §  11.  Flamininus  puts  all 
Peloponnesus  under  the  Achaean  League:  his  warning.  §  12.  Next  year, 
L.  Scipio,  with  his  brother  Publius  as  Legate,  takes  the  command  against 
Antiochus.  §  13.  Operations  by  sea:  Battle  of  Myonnesus.  §  14.  Great 
army  of  Antiochus :  advice  of  Scipio  to  the  King.  §  1 5.  Battle  of  Magnesia : 
utter  defeat  of  the  Syrians.  §  16.  Terms  of  peace  dictated  by  Scipio. 
§  17.  Effects  at  Rome  of  the  Syrian  triumph.  §  18.  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior 
reduces  ^Etolians:  Flamininus  again  interferes.  §  19.  Miserable  state  of 
Greece.  §  20.  Cn.  Kanlius  Vulso  makes  war,  without  authority,  upon  the 
Galatians.  §  21.  Distribution  of  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Antiochus. 
§  22.  Fruits  of  the  Galatian  War. 

§  1.  Notwithstanding  the  warning  of  Flamininus,  Antiochus 
crossed  the  Hellespont  (192  rc).  Abydos  yielded  to  him. 
Lysimacheia,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  he  ordered 
to  be  rebiult ;  and  it  was  at  this  place  that  he  was  found  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Senate.*  They  told  him  not  to 
imagine  that  it  was  for  his  sake  that  the  Romans  had  been 
shedding  their  blood  to  weaken  Philip,  and  required  him  to 
quit  Europe  at  once  and  to  give  up  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
which  he  had  wrested  from  Philip,  as  well  as  those  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  Egyptians.  An  angry  argument  followed, 
which  was  broken  off  by  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  young 
Ptolemy.      The  Syrian   King  returned  in  haste  to  Antioch, 

•  See  last  Chupter,  §  26. 
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that  he  might  be  ready  for  any  contingencies  that  might  spring 
from  this  event,  but  left  his  son  Seleucus  at  Lysimacheia. 

§  2.  At  this  crisis  the  court  of  Antiochus  was  visited  by  a 
man  whose  counsels,  had  they  been  followed,  might  have 
changed  the  history  of  the  world. 

After  the   conclusion   of  peace  with  Rome,   Hannibal  had 
applied  all  his  energies  to  the  reform  of  Carthage.      His  first 
step  was  to  put  down  the  selfish  Oligarchy  which  had  crippled 
his  enterprises  in  Italy.     He  had  carried  safe  from  the  field  of 
Zama  the  greater  part  of  his  veterans,  and  by  their  means  he 
easily  made  himself  master  of  the  Government.      He  fomid 
that  the  finances  had  been  shamefully  maladministered  by  the 
Council  of  One  Hundred,  who  were  self-elected  and  wholly  irre- 
sponsible.*'    He  at  once  ordained  that  this  Council  should  be 
reelected,  wholly  or  in  part,  every  year,  and  that  not  by  them- 
selves, but  by  the  citizens  at  large.    He  then  published  a  state- 
ment, by  which  it  appeared  that  the  present  Revenue,  properly 
administered,  would  amply  suflBce  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
the  Government,  as  well  as  the  tribute  due  to  Rome.     The  old 
commercial  oligarchy  could  not  brook  to  lose  the  gains  of  ofilice 
without  a  struggle.    They  sent  messages  to  the  Senate  accusing 
Hannibal  of  forming  secret  treaties  with  Antiochus  and  others. 
As  soon  as  the  Macedonian  War  was  ended  the  Senate  began 
to  lend  an  ear  to  these  slanders,  though  Scipio  nobly  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  them ;  and  in  the  year  195  b.c.  they  sent 
commissioners  to  Carthage  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations.     Hannibal  felt  that  he  was   already  condemned  by 
these  prejudiced  judges,  and  made  his  escape  from  Africa,  not 
without  difiiculty.     He  reached  Tyre  in  safety,  and  was  duly 
honoured  by  the  founders  of  his  own  great  city.     Thence  he 
went  on  to  Antioch :  but  Antiochus  had  again  returned  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  Hannibal  found  him  at  Ephesus.     Here  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Syrian  monarch.      Urged  by  ancient 
enmity,  later  disappointment,  and  recent  injury,  he  exerted  all 
his  abilities  to  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  Rome. 

§  3.  His  task  was  easy.  Antiochus  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  a  breach,  and  Hannibal  was  welcomed  and  consulted.  His 
plan  of  operations  was  thi&     He  asked  for  10,000  men  and  100 

b  See  Chapt.  zxTiii.  §  3. 
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ships  of  war,  with  transports.  With  these,  he  said,  he  would 
sail  to  Carthage  and  make  her  declare  war  against  Rome. 
Strengthened  by  her  support,  he  would,  for  the  second  time,  invade 
Italy,  while  Antiochus,  with  an  overpowering  force,  should  cross 
over  into  Greece  and  raise  all  the  country  against  Rome.  When 
the  strength  of  the  League  was  proved,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted 
that  Philip  would  forget  the  wrongs  done  him  by  Antiochus, 
and  take  the  opportunity  of  reven^g  himself  upon  the  common 
enemy. 

§  4.  The  time  was  favourable.  For  some  years  past  the 
Romans  had  been  engaged  in  desperate  conflicts  with  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  with  the  Ligurians  and  the  Gauls  of 
Northern  Italy  ;^  and  the  presence  of  Hannibal  in  that  district 
might  have  revived  a  contest  as  fierce  as  in  the  Great  Punic 
War.  In  Greece  the  discontent  of  the  ^Etolians  had  laid  a 
train  of  fresh  troubles.  No  sooner  had  Flamininus  turned  his 
back  than  they  began  their  intrigues,  and  determined  to  set 
Greece  in  a  flame,  hoping  to  draw  profit  out  of  her  disorders. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Thoas,  their  General-in-Chief,  envoys 
were  sent  at  once  to  Antiochus,  Philip,  and  Nabis,  urging  these 
monarchs  to  war  against  Rome.  Philip  at  once  refused;  he 
had  suffered  too  much ;  besides,  he  detested  the  iEtolians,  and 
was  at  present  little  satisfied  with  the  selfish  conduct  of  Anti- 
ochus. Nabis  wanted  little  incitement  He  flew  to  arms, 
assassinated  all  the  Roman  partisans  in  Lacedaemon,  laid  siege 
to  Gythium,  and  sent  marauding  parties  into  the  territory  of 
the  Achaean  League.  Philopcemen  was  not  a  man  to  submit 
tamely  to  such  injuries^  He  failed,  indeed,  to  relieve  Gythium 
by  sea,  but  by  land  he  gave  the  tyrant's  troops  a  signal  defeat, 
and  compelled  him  to  retire  behind  the  walls  of  Sparta  Anti- 
ochus sent  back  Thoas  with  great  promises,  and  the  iEtolians 
resolved  at  once  to  commence  their  movements. 

On  a  given  day  they  attempted  to  gain  possession  of  the 
three  great  fortresses,  Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Sparta.  At 
Chalcis  they  failed ;  Demetrias  was  betrayed  by  some  of  its 
inhabitants.  At  Sparta  their  conduct  was  marked  by  more 
than  usual  perfidy.  Under  pretence  of  delivering  Nabis  from 
the   Achaeans,  they  sent  an  army  into  the   country,   having 

^  Bee  the  next  Chapter. 
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instructed  the  oiRcer  in  command  to  assassinate  the  tyrant  and 
then  proclaim  the  freedom  of  Sparta.  The  chiefs  hoped  that 
this  step  might  win  the  favour  of  the  Achseans,  who  bore  a 
grudge  to  Rome  for  leaving  Nabis  in  possession.  But  their 
plan  was  frustrated.  As  soon  as  Nabis  was  killed,  the  ^tolian 
soldiery  fell  to  plundering  the  city ;  and  the  LacedsBmonians, 
instead  of  welcoming  them  as  deliverers,  rose  as  one  man  to 
defend  their  property.  The  ^Etolians  were  beaten,  and  the 
most  respectable  citizens  hastily  sent  for  Philopoemen  and 
declared  Sparta  a  member  of  the  Achaean  League. 

§  5.  These  things  took  place  in  the  summer  of  192.  On 
hearing  of  the  first  disturbances,  the  Senate  had  despatched 
Flamininus  to  Greece  at  the  head  of  a  Commission  ;  he  himself 
remained  in  that  country,  while  he  sent  on  the  other  Commis- 
sioners to  the  court  of  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  hoping  to  prevent 
the  King  irom  taking  part  with  the  iiCtolians.  But  Thoas  had 
just  returned  to  Ephesus  with  news  of  the  capture  of  Demetrias. 
If  the  King  would  but  show  himself,  he  said,  Macedonia  and 
all  Greece  would  rise  to  welcome  him :  but  he  must  come  at 
once,  or  the  Romans  would  be  upon  them. 

The  only  forces  which  Antiochus  had  ready  were  those  which 
he  had  assembled  to  execute  the  plan  of  Hannibal.  Some 
jealousy  had  arisen  in  his  mind  against  the  great  Carthaginian. 
For  a  time  Hannibal  overcame  that  feeling  by  the  tale  of  his 
boyish  oath  to  bear  eternal  enmity  against  Rome,  and  the 
required  forces  had  been  assembled.  Then,  however,  the  flat- 
tering words  of  Thoas  once  more  estranged  the  King's  mind 
from  Hannibal ;  and  this  lying  Greek  obtained  absolute  influ- 
ence at  court.  Notwithstanding  the  pleadings  of  Hannibal  on 
the  one  hand,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  the  Roman 
Senators  on  the  other,  Antiochus  determined  to  set  sail  for 
Europe,  and  thus  virtually  declared  war  against  Rome  with  the 
paltry  force  of  10,000  men. 

§  6.  He  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  at  Troy,  and  in  a  few  days 
landed  at  Demetrias.  Here  he  was  welcomed  with  loud  accla- 
mations. The  Boeotians,  eager  to  satiate  their  hatred  of  the 
Romans,  received  him  joyfully ;  the  people  of  Elis,  old  enemies 
of  the  Achaean  League,  sent  him  favourable  answers  ;  the  Epi- 
rotes  also  promised  to  join  him  as  soon  as  he  should  appear 
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among  them ;  and  Amynander,  the  Athamanian,  was  persuaded 
to  desert  his  old  allies  and  join  Antiochns.  The  AchcBans,  how- 
ever, unanimously  declined  his  ofiers,  and  declared  war  against 
the  iEtolians  and  the  King. 

The  field  was  open  to  him.  He  cut  off  a  small  body  of 
Romans  near  Delium,  and  Chalcis  opened  her  gates.  After  this 
success  he  held  a  council  of  war  at  Demetrias.  The  jEtolians 
and  Amynander  advised  that  the  first  thing  needful  was  to 
secure  possession  of  all  Thessaly.  All  the  rest  approved  except 
Hannibal,  who  sate  silent  The  King  asked  his  opinion.  He 
said  that  **  his  opinion  was  unchanged.  He  had  thought  before, 
and  he  thought  still,  that  adl  the  time  spent  in  gaining  the 
support  of  the  Greeks  was  thrown  away.  They  must  side  with 
the  strongest,  and  if  the  King  were  victorious  would  join  him 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  ill-advised  to  have  believed 
the  false  reports  of  the  ^tolians,  and  to  have  ventured  into 
Greece  with  so  small  a  force ;  but  now  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  force  Philip  to  take  part  with  them,  by  ordering 
Seleucus,  the  King's  son,  to  advance  into  Macedonia ;  to  send 
for  reinforcements  without  delay ;  to  station  the  fleet  at  Cor- 
cyra,  and  concentrate  all  the  forces  in  Epirus,  so  as  to  hold  the 
passes  against  the  Romans  there,  or  (if  possible)  to  anticipate 
them  by  invading  Italy." 

§  7.  But  this  plan  was  too  great  for  the  petty  mind  of  the 
King  and  his  advisers.  Nothing  was  done  except  to  «end  orders 
to  Polyxenidas,  a  Rhodian  exile  who  commanded  the  Synan 
fleet,  to  bring  it  over  to  Greece.  Soon  after,  Antiochus  com- 
mitted a  fault  which  determined  Philip  to  take  part  against 
him.  To  conciliate  the  Greeks,  he  ordered  the  bones  ot  their 
citizens  who  had  fallen  fighting  against  the  Macedomans  at 
Cyno8cephal«  to  be  interred  with  magnificent  "^s.  ine 
person  employed  for  this  service  was  one  Alexander  of  Mega^^ 
Jolis,  brother-in-law  of  Amynander,  ^nd  V^^^t'^.  ^^ 
c^^wk  of  Macedon.     Both  the  person  and  the  act  revi^^^^ 

Philip's  Ul-feeling  towards  the  Syrian  -^^T^^;^;^^^^ 
diately  sent  for  M.  B«bius,  the  ^oman  P^^^^^^  ^^ 

Apollonia,  to  -"-^ --^VTf^X^^^  Thessa- 

King  had  succeeded  in  taking  I't^f  *  *"/      ^^  into  winter- 
Uan  towns;  but,  foUed  at  Lanssa,  he  had  retired 
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quarters  at  Chalcis.  Here,  as  if  there  were  no  fear  of  the 
lloinaiis,  the  senseless  monarch  gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment 
He  married  a  fair  daughter  of  the  place,  and  celebrated  his 
marriage  with  Oriental  splendour.  His  officers  and  their  men 
followed  the  royal  example ;  all  bonds  of  order  and  discipline 
were  relaxed.  The  Syrians  passed  the  winter  in  idling  and 
drinking,  and  Philopcrmen  regretted  that  he  was  not  now 
General  of  the  League,  that  he  might  cut  off  the  whole  army 
in  detail. 

Meanwhile  the  Senate  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for 
war.  llie  conduct  of  Antiochus  had  so  completely  thrown  the 
game  into  tlieir  hands  that  it  was  easy  to  represent  the  war  as 
one  of  simple  defence.  No  one  could  say  that  they  had  pro- 
voked it     The  Achaeans  regarded  them  as  their  champions. 

§  8.  In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  (191  B.C.)  Antiochus 
roused  himself  and  advanced  into  Acarnania.  His  prospects 
suddenly  darkened.  At  the  same  moment  he  heard  that  Philip, 
with  the  authority  of  the  Romans,  was  fast  reconquering  the 
Thessiilian  cities  which  had  submitted  in  the  previous  year,  and 
that  the  C'onsul,  M'  Acilius  Glabrio,  had  landed  in  Epirus  and 
entered  Northern  Thessaly.  The  ^tolians,  after  all  their  pro- 
mises, brought  but  4000  men  into  the  field.  Antiochus  hastily 
retraced  his  steps  to  Chalcis,  and  sent  urgent  messages  to 
Polyxenidas  to  bring  over  additional  forces,  but  in  vain.  Thes- 
saly was  already  lost :  the  Roman  Consul  was  approaching 
Thermopylaj  from  the  north,  and  unless  he  were  checked  here, 
Boeotia  and  Eulxjea  would  follow  the  fate  of  Thessaly. 

§  9.  The  Pass  of  Thermopylae  is  formed,  as  is  well  known, 
by  a  spur  of  Mount  QiLta,  which  comes  close  down  upon  the 
sea.  The  King  intrenched  himself  in  the  narrowest  place,  like 
Leonidas  of  old,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  Leonidas.  The  moun- 
tain-path over  Mount  Callidromus,  by  which  the  Persian  troops 
had  found  a  way  to  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  was  now  committed 
to  the  charge  of  the  JEtolians;  but  these  freebooters  sent  a 
small  detachment  only  on  this  service,  while  they  employed 
their  chief  force  in  seizing  the  neighbouring  city  of  Heraclea 
for  themselves.  The  Consul  encamped  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  Persians  in  front  of  the  Pass  ;  but  before  commencing 
the  assault  he  sent  his  lieutenants,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and  M. 
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Porcius  Cato,  to  force  their  way  over  the  mountain  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy.  Waiting  till  he  supposed  they  had  accomplished 
their  task,  he  made  an  assault  upon  the  Syrian  entrenchments. 
The  Syrians  defended  their  entrenchments  well,  but  as  soon  as 
they  found  themselves  attacked  in  rear,  they  threw  down  their 
arms  and  fled  with  precipitation.  Antiochus  himself  was  wounded 
in  the  mouth  by  a  stone,  and  escaped  with  only  500  men  to 
Chalcis.  The  Consul  embraced  Cato  before  the  whole  army, 
and,  declaring  that  the  whole  merit  of  the  victory  lay  with  him, 
sent  him  home  with  news  of  the  victory.  He  travelled  across 
Thessaly  and  Epirus  with  extraordinary  speed,  landed  at 
Tarentum,  and  in  five  days  more  announced  to  the  Senate  that 
Greece  was  delivered  from  the  Syrians.  As  the  Consul  advanced 
into  Bceotia,  receiving  the  submission  of  the  revolted  towns,  the 
King  reembarked  for  Ephesus,  carrying  with  him  his  Thessalian 
bride,  the  only  conquest  which  he  retained. 

§  10,  Glabrio  soon  reduced  Heraclea  and  other  strong  places 
in  Southern  Thessaly  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  while  he  left  Philip  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
North.  Meanwhile  he  had  despatched  his  lieutenant,  Flaccus, 
to  reduce  the  iEtolians,  and  himself  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Naupactus,  the  chief  station  of  their  navy.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  Flamininus  arrived  in  his  camp.  He  immediately 
pointed  out  to  the  Consul  that  it  would  be  an  error  to  crush 
the  iEtolians  altogether,  and  thus  to  leave  Philip,  who  had  by 
this  time  reconquered  the  great  plain  of  Thessaly,  without  any 
state  strong  enough  to  balance  his  power  in  Upper  Greece. 
Glabrio  acquiesced,  and  Naupactus  was  left  to  the  ^tolians. 

§  11.  Meantime  Flamininus  had  been  executing  an  important 
mission  in  Peloponnesus.  He  ordered  the  Achaeans  to  abandon 
a  war  which  they  had  undertaken  on  their  own  account  against 
the  Messenians  and  Eleans,  and  then  commanded  these  States 
to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Achaean  League.  Thus  at 
length  all  Peloponnesus  was  combined  into  one  Federate  State, 
and  the  darling  project  of  Aratus  seemed  to  be  fulfilled.  But 
Philopoemen  and  the  patriots  of  Achaea  looked  sadly  on.  They 
felt  that  this  consummation  was  due  to  foreign  force,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  proof  of  weakness.  This  weakness  appeared  still 
more  palpably   before   the   departure   of    the   Roman.      The 
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Achapans  pn^fcired  a  claim  to  the  island  of  Zacyntbug,  which 
had  lately  l^elonged  to  Philip.  ^  Take  care,"  said  Flamininus, 
**  what  you  do.  Your  League  is  like  a  tortoise,  safe  while  it 
kee|is  iu  head  within  Peloponnesus,  but  in  danger  as  soon  as 
it  ventures  beyond"  The  League  needed  no  further  hint  It 
drew  in  its  head,  and  Zacynthus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Komans. 

§  12.  As  soon  as  Antiochus  had  reached  Asia,  he  thought 
he  was  secure  from  the  Romans.  He  had  no  thought  of  their 
crossing  the  Hellespont;  and  proposed  to  withdraw  his  garri- 
sons from  Lysimacheia  and  Abydos, — the  only  towns  which  he 
still  held  in  Europe, — in  order  that  he  might  leave  them  no 
colour  for  doing  so.  But  Hannibal,  who  had  prophesied  the 
ev(*nt  of  the  last  campaign,  and  liad  now  regained  some  measure 
of  credit  with  the  arrogant  monarch,  told  him  he  only  wondered 
they  were  not  already  in  Asia,  and  urged  him  to  keep  his 
Kuro])ean  strongholds,  that  he  might  at  least  present  some 
ol>stacles  to  their  advance. 

The  (.'onsuls  for  the  new  year  (190  B.C.)  were  L.  Scipio  the 
elder  brother,  and  C  Laelius  the  bosom  friend,  of  the  great 
Africanus.  Lo^Iius  was  anxious  for  the  command  in  the  East, 
and  the  Senate  were  disj)Osed  to  confer  it  on  him  ;  but  Africanus 
rose  in  the  House  and  said,  that  if  they  would  give  it  to  his 
brother,  he  would  himself  accompany  him  as  lieutenant  This 
decided  the  question,  and  the  two  Scipios  left  the  city  as  early 
as  possible  for  Greece.  They  found  Glabrio  still  engaged  in 
besieging  the  fortresses  of  that  country.  Lamia  (Zeitoun),  a 
strong  place  which  commanded  the  northern  side  of  the  Maliac 
gulf,  had  surrendered :  he  was  lying  before  Amphissa  when 
the  new  Consul  arrived  to  take  the  command.  Africanus  had 
taken  care  that  a  number  of  his  own  veterans  should  be  enlisted 
in  his  brother's  army;  and  they  both  agreed  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  as  soon  as  possible  into  Asia.  L.  Scipio 
therefore  granted  a  fresh  armistice  to  the  ^tolians,  and  sent 
an  envoy  to  Philip  to  demand  a  free  passage  for  the  Roman 
army  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Philip,  eager  to  retain 
his  late  conquests  in  the  north  of  Thessaly,  showed  great 
alacrity  in  the  service  of  Rome.  He  repaired  the  roads  and 
bridges,  laid  in  stores  for  the  army  along  its  line  of  march. 
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and  attended  the  Scipios  in  person  to  the  Hellespont.  For 
this  loyal  service  he  was  rewarded  with  the  remission  of  the 
tribute  which  was  still  due  to  Rome. 

§  13.  The  march  of  the  Romans  eastward  convinced  An- 
tiochus  that  Hannibal  was  a  true  prophet  He  immediately 
sent  orders  into  Syria  and  its  dependencies,  that  a  force  should 
be  collected  so  vast  as  to  insure  victory  over  the  rash  invaders, 
and  despatched  Hannibal  into  Phoenicia  to  bring  up  reinforce- 
ments for  the  fleet.  But  in  despite  of  the  advice  of  the  Car- 
thaginian, he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Lysimacheia  and 
Abydos,  leaving  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  open. 

The  operations  of  the  fleet  had  already  commenced.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  Polyxenidas,  the  royal  Admiral, 
had  surprised  one  Rhodian  fleet  by  treacherous  means  and 
destroyed  it;  but  the  brave  islanders  had  fitted  out  another 
squadron,  with  which  they  joined  M.  iEmilius  Regillus  at 
Samos.  The  Roman  commander  detached  them  to  the  coast 
of  Caria  to  intercept  Hannibal,  as  he  returned  from  Tyre, 
while  he  himself  watched  Polyxenidas.  The  Rhodians  per- 
formed the  service  allotted  to  them  with  complete  success : 
Hannibal's  Phcenician  squadron  was  dispersed,  and  the  vic- 
torious islanders  again  joined  ^milius.  The  combined  fleet 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  eighty  sail,  a  small  number  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  large  armaments  of  the  First  Punic 
War.  The  fleet  of  Polyxenidas,  however,  did  not  number 
more  than  ninety  ships,  inferior  to  the  allies  in  condition  and 
seamanship.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued  ofl*  Myonnesus,  a  pro- 
montory of  Lydia,  in  which  the  Syrian  Admiral  lost  more 
than  half  his  fleet.  After  this  the  Roman  commander  sailed 
triumphantly  along  the  coast,  setting  all  the  Greek  cities  free 
from  the  Syrian  rule.  The  Rhodian  squadron  was  detached  to 
transport  the  Consul  and  his  army  across  the  Hellespont. 

§  14.  The  King  had  by  this  time  collected  a  vast  army  from 
all  quarters.  Besides  his  own  people,  he  gathered  levies  from 
Arabia  and  Central  Asia ;  the  Galatian  chiefs  and  the  King  of 
Cappadocia  sent  him  succours.  Prusias  of  Bithynia  at  first 
gave  him  hopes  of  support,  but  was  deterred  by  an  envoy  from 
Africanus.  All  kinds  of  men  appeared  in  his  ranks  :  Scythian 
and    Galatian    horsemen ;   Persian    riders   clad   in    complete 
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armour,  man  and  horse ;  sc)'thed  cars,  like  thoee  of  the  Western 
OIU) ;  Cretan  slingers ;  Arabian  archers  mounted  on  drome- 
darii's  ;  Indian  elephants  to  the  number  of  forty-four. "*  Sixteen 
thtmsand  men  bore  the  redoubted  name  of  the  Phalanx ;  and 
the  elite  of  the  army,  like  that  of  Alexander,  were  called 
Ar^yra^npids ;  but  though  the  names  and  arms  were  Mace- 
donian, the  men  were  the  men  of  Xerxes  and  Darius. 

With  this  host  Antiochus  ravaged  the  plains  of  Mysia  and 
Lydia.  Pergamus  was  bravely  defended  by  Attalus,  the  young 
King's  brother,  Kumenes  himself  being  with  the  Roman  army. 
Africanus,  who  was  one  of  the  Salian  Priests  of  Mars,  stayed 
in  Eurojx;  for  the  due  performance  of  certain  solemn  rites, 
while  the  anny  crossed  the  Hellespont.  Presently  after,  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  remain  at  Elasa,  the  seaport  of 
Pergamus,  while  his  bn)ther  at  the  head  of  the  Legions  ad- 
vanced towards  the  King's  quarters  at  Thyatira.  Scipio's  son 
had  lately  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Syrians,  and  Antiochus 
availed  himself  of  this  incident  to  open  negotiations  with  his 
illustrious  enemy.  The  youth  was  sent  to  his  father  without 
ransom,  and  a  royal  envoy  appeared  at  Elaea.  Scipio  professed 
himself  grateful  for  the  favour,  but  returned  for  answer  to  the 
envoy,  that  "  it  was  late  for  the  King  to  seek  for  negotiation 
when  the  rider  had  put  the  bit  in  his  mouth  and  the  yoke  upon 
his  neck :  the  only  advice  he  could  give  him  was  not  to  ofier 
battle  till  he  (Scipio)  had  joined  the  anny."  Whatever  it 
might  be  that  the  Roman  intended  by  this  answer,  his  brother 
Lucius  was  too  anxious  for  a  brilliant  victory  to  brook  delay, 
and  pushed  on  to  Thyatira.  The  King,  in  obedience  to  the 
advice  of  Africanus,  fell  back  across  the  Hyllus,  and  encamped 
at  Magnesia  under  Mount  Sipylus.  lie  was  closely  followed 
by  the  Consul,  who  also  crossed  the  river,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion within  three  miles  of  the  King's  camp.  Still  Antiochus 
declined  an  engagement,  till  he  found  that  the  Romans  were 
preparing  to  attack  him  in  his  entrenchment  Then  he  drew 
out  his  vast  army  in  battle  order. 

§  15.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle. 

**  The  llouiaiw  had  a  few  African  elephants,  an  inferior  kind.  They  first 
used  elephants  in  the  Macedonian  war  (Liv.  xxxi.  36),  but  they  never  reliftd 
much  on  these  animalst 
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The  Syrian  army  was  three  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  that 
of  Scipio,  who  had  invaded  Asia  with  a  common  Consular 
army,  supported  by  3000  Achaeans  commanded  by  Diophanes, 
800  men  from  Pergamus,  and  a  few  volunteers  from  Thrace 
and  Macedonia ;  but  they  were  more  than  enough  to  defeat 
the  Syrians.  The  King  fled,  leaving  53,000  men  upon  the 
field.     The  Romans,  it  is  said,  lost  no  more  than  400. 

§  16.  By  the  single  battle  of  Magnesia,  Antiochus  the  Great 
was  stripped  of  all  his  conquests  in  Asia  Minor.  He  did  not 
deem  himself  safe  till  he  reached  Apamea,  in  the  south  of 
Phrygia,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  son  Seleucus  and  his  chief 
counsellors.  Hence  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Consuls  to 
treat  for  peace.  L.  Scipio  was  at  Sardis  with  his  brother 
Africanus,  who  now  took  upon  himself  to  dictate  the  terms. 
Antiochus  was  to  give  up  all  his  possessions  north  of  Mount 
Taurus ;  and  pay  down  a  sum  of  3000  talents,  with  a  tribute 
of  1000  for  twelve  succeeding  years.  All  his  ships  of  war 
and  elephants  were  to  be  given  up  for  ever ;  he  was  to  abstain 
from  all  interference  with  European  matters ;  he  was  not  even 
allowed  to  hire  mercenaries  except  in  Asia.  The  persons  of 
Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  and  Thoas  the  ^tolian,  with  some 
others,  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Romans. 

§  17.  L.  Scipio  repaired  straightway  to  Rome  to  enjoy  his 
splendid  but  easy  triumph.  In  imitation  of  his  brother,  he 
assumed  the  after-name  of  Asiaticus.  The  booty  he  had  made 
was  great  beyond  example,  the  sums  he  paid  into  the  treasury 
enormous.  The  Macedonian  and  Syrian  wars  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  those  prodigious  fortunes  which  afterwards  distinguished 
the  Roman  nobles,  and  introduced  that  gorgeous  but  barbaric 
luxury  which  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  whole  people,  and 
led  to  incurable  evils  in  the  State. 

§  18.  The  Senate  now  had  leisure  to  punish  the  iEtolians. 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Scipios  for  Asia,  false  reports 
reached  Greece  of  successes  gained  by  Antiochus.  The  -^tolians 
flew  to  arms,  and  drove  Philip  from  his  late  conquests  to  the 
west  of  Mount  Pindus ;  and  Amynander,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  their  guest,  regained  his  Athamanian  kingdom.  On 
this  news  the  Senate  ordered  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  one  of  the 
Consuls  for  the  year  189  b.c,  to  take  the  command  in  Greece, 
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while  his  colleague,  Cn.  Manlius  VulsOy  succeeded  L.  Scipio  in 
Asia*  Fulvius  immediately  laid  siege  to  Ambracia,  while 
Perseus,  the  son  of  Philip,  invaded  iEtolia  from  the  north,  and 
the  Achasans  from  the  south.  Ambracia,  a  noble  and  well- 
fortified  town,  the  ancient  capital  of  Pyrrfaus,  was  tnnTelj 
defended.  At  length  it  capitulated  on  fair  terms ;  but  Fulvius, 
in  tk*andalous  violation  of  his  word,  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers.  The  iEtolian  chiefs,  finding  their  condition 
des|MTate,  hastened  to  send  a  new  embassy  to  Rome  with  fiill 
submission.  Philip  was  now  anxious  to  annihilate  the  ^tolians, 
as  tlic  .Ktolians  liad  formerly  been  eager  to  destroy  him ;  but 
Flamininus  had  saved  Philip  to  bar  the  power  of  the  ^tolians, 
aiul  he  now  interfered  to  save  the  ^tolians  firom  Philip.  The 
StMiate  listened  to  his  arguments,  and  allowed  them  to  become 
the  vassjils  of  Rome,  on  payment  of  a  small  sum  of  money  and 
the  surrender  of  their  foreign  dominions. 

§  1 9.  The  Roman  wars  in  Greece  were  now  ended  for  some 
years.  All  the  powers  of  that  unhappy  country,  reduced  to  a 
stat(»  of  pitiable  weakness,  were,  in  fact,  dependent  on  the  will 
of  Konie ;  but  the  Senate,  with  aflFected  liberality,  had  not 
retained  a  foot  of  ^ound  for  themselves,  except  Ambracia  and 
the  seaport^  of  Ei)irus,  together  with  Zacynthus,  Cephalonia, 
and  the  other  Ionian  Islands.  These,  they  said,  were  necessary 
for  tlu»  security  of  Italy.  But  there  was  a  Roman  party  in 
every  city ;  the  intrigues  which  continually  prevailed,  and  the 
appt^als  which  were  constantly  made  to  Rome,  led  slowly  but 
8un»ly  to  the  formation  of  the  whole  country  into  a  Roman 
Province.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  We  must  now 
follow  Manlius  into  Asia. 

§  20.  This  ("onsul  was  much  disappointed  by  finding  that 
the  war  in  Asia  had  been  finished  by  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
and  that  nothing  remained  but  for  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Senate  who  accompanied  him  to  confirm  the  peace  dictated  by 
Africanus.  But  he  was  too  anxious  for  plunder  and  for  a 
triumph  not  to  seek  for  war,  and  an  occasion  presented  itself  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  Galatians  had  served  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Syrian  army  at  Magnesia. 

It  has  before  been  mentioned  that  Galatia  or  Gallo-Graecia 
was  a  district  of  Northern  Phrygia,  which  had  been  seized  by 
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a  host  of  Gauls,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Greece  about  a 
century  before.  In  the  heart  of  Asia  they  retained  their  Celtic 
habits  and  names.  Their  three  tribes  still  called  themselves 
by  the  barbarous  appellations  of  Tectosagi,  Trocmi,  and  Tolis- 
toboii.  By  continual  inroads  into  the  country  of  their  neigh- 
bours they  had  amassed  large  stores  of  wealth. 

When  the  Consul  advanced  into  their  country,  the  Galatians 
retired  into  their  mountain  fastnesses,  but  without  avail  In 
two  great  battles  they  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  and 
obliged  to  give  up  all  their  riches.  From  this  time  these 
Asiatic  Gauls  gradually  became  assimilated  to  the  Greeks. 

§  21.  Manlius  spent  a  second  year  as  Proconsul  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  company  with  the  ten  Commissioners  of  the  Senate, 
he  received  ambassadors  from  the  various  States,  and  distri- 
buted the  possessions  of  Antiochus  in  Asia  Minor  according  to 
a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  was  rewarded 
by  the  gift  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  part  of  Caria,  with 
those  Thracian  towns  which  Antiochus  had  abandoned.  The 
rest  of  Caria,  with  Lycia  and  Pisidia,  was  given  to  the 
Rhodians.  Caria  and  Lycia  rightly  belonged  to  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes,  but  that  prince  had  oflFended  the  Senate  by  marry- 
ing a  daughter  of  King  Antiochus. 

On  the  return  of  Manlius  through  Thrace,  he  was  waylaid 
and  suffered  great  losses  from  the  barbarians.  It  was  remem- 
bered that  when  the  Scipios  passed  through  the  same  country 
eastward,  Philip  had  given  them  a  safe  conduct ;  and  it  was 
inferred  that  the  present  assault  was  due  to  his  agency.  The 
Senate  treasured  up  this  fact  to  be  used  at  a  convenient 
season. 

§  22.  The  Galatian  war,  insignificant  as  it  was,  became  the 
root  of  great  evils.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  Roman  General 
had  ventured  to  make  war  without  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 
Nay,  the  ten  Commissioners  had  expressly  forbade  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  when  Manlius  applied  for  a  triumph,  one  of  the  ten 
opposed  it  warmly  ;  but  there  were  too  many  young  officers  in 
the  Senate  who  looked  forward  to  like  opportunities,  and  the 
Consul  was  allowed  to  celebrate  his  triumph  over  the  Galatians. 
His  example  was  followed  too  often  in  after-timea 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 

WARS  IN  THE  WEST  CONTEMPORANEOUS  WITH  THE  MACEDONIAN 

AND  SYRIAN  WARS.     (200—177  B.C.) 

1.  Wan  in  Northern  Italy:  the  LigurianB.  §  2.  Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian 
fugitive,  excites  the  Gauls  to  war.  §  3.  Conquest  of  the  Boians:  Plaoentia 
and  Cremona  peopled  anew:  Colony  of  Bononia  founded.  §  4.  Conquest 
of  the  Italian  Ligurians.  §  5.  iEmilian  Road:  Colonies  of  Mutina,  Parma, 
and  Lucca:  new  Province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  §  6.  Condition  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  §  7.  Conquest  of  Northern  Spain  hy  Cato.  §  8.  Services  and 
triumph  of  Cato.  §  9.  Policy  of  his  Spanish  administration.  §  10.  Con- 
tinued troubles  in  Spain  to  the  Pnetorship  of  Tib.  Gracchus:  general 
pacification.  §  11.  The  Lusitanians  checked  for  a  time.  §  12.  What 
terminated  this  tranquillity.  §  13.  Reduction  of  Sardinia  by  Gracchus: 
Sardi  venales.    §  14.  Conquest  of  Istria:  Colony  of  Aquileia. 

§  1.  While  two  or  three  Consuls  were  winning  riches  and 
honours  in  the  East  at  an  easy  rate,  others  were  engaged  in  the 
West  with  far  more  stubborn  adversaries.  Tedious  wars  with 
the  barbarians  in  Northern  Italy,  and  with  the  brave  tribes  of 
Central  Spain,  offered  little  to  attract  greedy  or  ambitious 
Senators ;  and  yet  in  these  districts  many  generals  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  watch  and  ward  for  years. 

It  was  about  the  year  200  B.a  that  the  Senate  received  news 
of  a  general  rising  in  Northern  Italy.  The  Gauls,  who  took 
part  in  the  movement,  were  the  old  enemies  of  Rome, — the 
Boians  south  of  the  Po,  with  the  Insubrians  and  Cenomannians 
on  the  far  side  of  that  great  river.*  A  new  enemy  was  behind, 
the  Ligurians,  a  wild  people  of  uncertain  race,  who  occupied 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Upper 
Apennines,  from  near  the  Rhone  to  the  confines  of  Etruria. 
The  Ligurians  had  furnished  some  troops  to  Hannibal  and 
Hasdrubal.  But  they  proved  fickle  and  uncertain  allies. 
Mountaineers  will  fight  more  bravely  and  more  resolutely  tlikn 
the  people  of  the  plain  in  defence  of  their  mountain-homes*; 
but  out  of  their  own  country — except,  indeed,  when  they  serve 

*  Above,  Chapt  xzx.  §  11-16. 
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as  mercenaries — a  victory  or  a  defeat  is  alike  the  signal  for 
their  defection.  In  case  of  defeat  they  save  themselves  by 
flight;  in  case  of  victory  they  return  home  to  secure  their 
booty. 

§  2.  The  movement  above  mentioned  was  created  by  one 
Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian  officer,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
slaughter  at  the  Metaurus,  and  had  been  lurking  ever  since  in 
Northern  Italy.  Under  his  guidance  the  Gauls  plundered  the 
Colony  of  Placentia,  and  laid  siege  to  Cremona.  In  197  b.c., 
the  year  marked  by  the  victory  of  Cynoscephalae,  the  Ligurians 
had  pressed  down  from  their  mountains  and  taken  Clastidium, 
while  the  Gauls  continued  under  arms,  and  the  Senate  deemed 
the  war  serious  enough  to  require  the  presence  of  both  Consuls 
with  two  armies.  Q.  Minucius  recovered  Clastidium,  and 
drove  the  Ligurians  back  into  the  mountains ;  while  Cethegus, 
after  detaching  the  Cenomannians  from  the  League,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Insubrians  and  Boians  on  the  plains 
of  Lombardy.  In  this  battle  Hamilcar  was  taken  prisoner. 
After  two  campaigns  more,  the  Insubrians  followed  the  example 
of  the  Cenomannians,  and  sued  for  peace. 

§  3.  The  Boians,  being  now  left  to  carry  on  the  conflict 
single-handed,  excited  their  neighbours,  the  Ligurians,  to 
renew  their  inroads.  In  193  b.c,  bands  of  these  marauders 
appeared  before  Pisa  and  Placentia  at  once.  The  war  con- 
tinued till  191  B.C. ;  and  at  the  time  when  Glabrio  was  forcing 
the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  his  colleague,  P.  Scipio  Nasica, 
received  the  final  submission  of  the  Boians.  They  purchased 
peace  at  the  price  of  half  their  territory  ;  but  the  half  which 
remained  was  more  than  enough  for  their  numbers,  diminished 
by  nine  years'  deadly  war  with  Rome.  In  the  next  year  (190 
B.C.),  C.  Laelius,  disappointed  of  the  command  against  Anti- 
ochus,  was  employed  in  settling  the  conquered  country.  The 
Colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  which  had  suflered  so 
much  from  the  time  of  Hannibal's  first  appearance  in  Italy 
downwards,  were  re-peopled  by  6000  families  of  Roman  and 
Latin  citizens.  Part  of  the  confiscated  lands  were  assigned  to 
a  new  colony  at  Felsina,  which  now  assumed  the  name  of 
Bononia,  or  (as  the  modern  Italians  call  it)  Bologna. 

§  4.  But  to  subdue  the  Ligurians  in  their  mountains  required 
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long  years  of  desultory  warfare.  These  nimble  mountaineers, 
lean  and  sinewy  in  form,  inured  to  hardship,  unincumbered 
with  bagga^,  acquainted  with  every  bye-path  and  fastness  in 
their  native  hills,  carried  on  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare,  which 
the  Romans  found  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  regular  armies 
have  always  found  in  similar  cases.**  Whenever  the  enemy 
presented  a  front,  they  were  sure  to  be  defeated;  but  even 
then  the  bulk  of  their  force  escaped  by  mountain  paths,  and 
met  again  in  some  well-known  resort  But  often  they  surprised 
careless  or  over-confident  commanders,  and  cut  off  large  bodies 
of  Roman  troops.  The  Pass  over  the  Apennines,  leading  from 
Parma  to  Lucca,  long  preserved  in  the  name  of  Saltus  Mardus 
the  memory  of  the  signal  defeat  sustained  by  the  Consul  Q. 
Marcius  Philippus  in  the  year  186  b.c.  Two  years  after, 
Petillius,  another  Consul,  was  defeated  and  slain  near  the  same 
place.  But  year  after  year  the  Roman  colunms  penetrated 
further  and  further  into  the  Ligurian  fastnesses.  One  tribe 
after  another  submitted.  L.  iEmilius  Paullus,  son  of  him  who 
fell  at  Cann;e,  himself  destined  to  become  one  of  Rome's  most 
famous  men,  remained  in  Liguria  with  proconsular  command 
for  several  years.  In  180  e.g.,  he  received  the  submission  of 
two  of  their  largest  and  bravest  tribes,  the  Ingaunians<^  and 
Apuans ;  and  the  last-named  people,  whose  lands  marched 
with  Etruria  along  the  Macra,  were  transplanted  into  Sanmium 
to  the  number  of  40,000  souls,^  and  their  lands  confiscated  to 
the  use  of  the  Roman  people.  The  war  was  now  virtually  at 
an  end.  It  still  lingered  on,  however,  in  remote  glens.  TThe 
last  of  the  Cisalpine  Ligurians  submitted  to  the  Consul  M. 
Popillius  Laenas  in  the  year  173  b.c.  ;  and  this  man,  stubborn 
and  rude  in  character,  sold  all  the  men  of  serviceable  age. 
But  the  Senate  cancelled  the  sale,  and  an  unseemly  quarrel 
followed  between  the  Consul  and  the  Government     But  the 

*»  **  Liguribus,  latrontbiis  veriua,  quam  hoatibiis  juatis,"  says  Livy,  xl.  27, — 
"  a  war  against  barulittit  rather  than  a  regular  enemy."  Latrocinium  was  the 
Roman  word  for  this  gueriUa  or  partisan  warfare. 

^  The  name  of  this  Tribe  i»  stiU  preserved  in  Albenga  (Albium  Ingaunorum), 
one  of  the  stages  on  the  beautiful  coast-road  from  Nice  to  Genoa. 

«»  Here  they  were  long  known  as  the  Cornelian  and  Babian  Ligurians, 
L.  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  M.  Bsebius  Tamphilus  being  the  Consuls  to  whom 
was  conmiitted  the  business  of  removing  them. 
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latter  was  resolute.  It  was  useful  to  preserve  the  Ligurians,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  at  least  to  be  a  check  upon  the  Gauls. 
The  people  rescued  firom  slavery  received  allotments  of  land 
beyond  the  Po. 

§  5.  The  submission  of  Northern  Italy,  thus  completed,  was 
no  doubt  hastened  by  the  construction  of  military  roads.  M. 
iEmilius  Lepidus,  Consul  for  the  year  180  b.c.,  the  same  who 
so  irritated  Philip  by  his  peremptory  manner,  constructed  the 
great  road  which  bore  his  name.  The  ^milian  Way  led  from 
Ariminum  through  the  new  Colony  of  Bononia  to  Plaeentia, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  or  Great  North 
Road,  made  by  C.  Flaminius  in  220  b.c.  from  Rome  to  Ari- 
minum. At  the  same  epoch,  Flaminius  the  son,  being  the 
colleague  of  Lepidus,  made  a  branch  road  from  Bononia  across 
the  Apennines  to  Arretium.  Soon  after,  on  the  line  of  the 
-^milian  Road,  between  Bononia  and  Plaeentia,  the  Senate 
planted  the  Colonies  of  Mutina  (Modena)  and  Parma.  The 
confiscated  territory  of  the  Apuans  was  assigned  to  the  new 
Colony  of  Luca  (Lucca).  Thus  did  Rome  secure  her  conquests 
in  the  North  as  in  the  South.  It  was  soon  after  these  wars 
that  the  whole  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  Italian  Liguria  was 
formed  into  a  great  Province,®  which  was  always  treated  with 
fevour,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Gallic  towns  became  Latin  in  language 
and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  government;  and  some  notable 
Romans  of  later  times,  among  whom  may  be  named  Livy  the 
Historian,  a  Paduan  by  birth,  sprang  from  the  loins  of  these 
Latinised  Celts. 

§  6.  We  must  now  follow  the  tide  of  Roman  conquest  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula. 

That  part  of  Spain  which  had  been  conquered  by  Scipio  was 
divided  into  two  Provinces,  known  as  Uispania  Citerior  and 
Ulterior,  each  being  ruled  by  a  Praetor  or  Proconsul.  But  these 
Provinces  in  fact  included  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Peninsula. 
Hither  Spain  ran  along  the  coast  southward  to  a  point  beyond 
Carthagena,  its  western  boundary  being  as  yet  indeterminate  : 

«  Above,  Chapt.  xzx.  §  16. 
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Further  Spain  (contained  little  more  than  modem  Andalusia. 
The  rest  of  S))aiu  wa^  still  unconquered.  The  CeltiberiaDs,  a 
hnive  race,  who  inliabitod  the  chief  parts  of  Castille,  dwelt  in 
numerous  cities  strong  both  by  nature  and  art  The  Lu»- 
tauiaiis,  who  occupied  the  mountainous  districts  of  Western 
S])iiiii  and  Portu^,  between  the  Douro  and  Guadiana,  were 
sh(*phenls  or  ^crillas  as  the  case  required ;  now  tending  their 
flocks  on  the  hill -sides,  now  making  armed  forays  into  the  heart 
of  the  Further  province.  The  GallaK^ians  and  Cantabriaos, 
h(*tween  the  Doun)  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  had  as  yet  scarcely 
h(*anl  of  tlie  Uoman  nuine. 

§  7.  The  fonnation  of  Sjianish  Provinces  took  place  apparently 
in  IW  B.C.,  when  we  first  hear  of  six  Prsetors,  two  being  des- 
tined to  <r<>veni  S|Kiin.  A  ^neral  outbreak  followed,  and  may 
be  attributtnl  to  the  fear  entertained  by  the  Spaniards  that  the 
Romans  meditated  the  eventual  conquest  of  all  their  tribes. 
When  M.  Porcius  Cato,  Consul  in  the  year  195  b.c,  entered 
on  office,  he  was  despatched  at  once  to  the  Hither  province  to 
Kiibdue  th(^  insurrection.  This  remarkable  man  had  already 
distinguished  himself  as  a  Ix^gionary  Tribune  under  Fabius  in 
th(i  Ilainiibalic  War,  and  had  served  as  Quaestor  under  the 
^reat  Scipio  in  Sicily.  ^Xc  have  also  recorded,  by  anticipation, 
the  glory  he  won  by  turning  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  in  the 
campaign  of  (ilabrio.  But  his  military  fame  chiefly  depends 
upon  his  operations  in  Spain. 

1  le  landed  at  Emporia*  (Ampurias),  an  ancient  Greek  colony 
with  a  Spanish  quarter  added.  He  found  the  whole  country, 
up  to  the  very  walls  of  this  place,  in  arms  ;  nay,  the  Spaniards 
of  J0ni|)oritt5  itself  were  only  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a 
llonian  garrison  from  joining  their  countrymen.  He  gave  proof 
of  his  determined  temper  by  dismissing  the  speculators  who 
usually  contracted  to  supply  the  army  with  victuals :  "  for," 
said  he,  "  I  will  make  the  war  support  itself."  He  spent  some 
time  in  training  his  troops  for  the  desultory  warfare  practised 
by  the  S|)aniards,  occasionally  dashing  into  the  country  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  and  inuring  his  men  to  every  hardship.  He 
shared  all  privations  with  the  common  soldiers,  and  won  their 
affijction  by  his  blunt  manners  and  rough  jests.  Sometimes  he 
rode  through   the  ranks,   armed   with   a  rude  countryman's 
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javelin,  called  sparus^  and  chastised  offenders  not  over  gently 
with  his  own  hand. 

When  this  training  had  lasted  long  enough  to  give  the 
General  and  his  men  confidence  in  each  other,  Cato  led  them 
forth  to  attack  the  Spaniards,  who  were  encamped  in  force  near 
Emporiae.  He  fell  unexpectedly  on  their  rear,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  Profiting  by  the  terror  thus  in- 
spired, he  penetrated  into  all  the  mountain  valleys  from  the 
Ebro  to  Carthagena,  and  executed  merciless  vengeance  on  those 
who  resisted.  To  the  rapid  military  movements  by  which  he 
terrified  his  opponents,  he  added  a  diplomatic  trick,  which 
shows  the  disconnected  condition  of  the  tribes  he  had  to  deal 
with.  To  the  chiefs  of  every  strong  place  in  Northern  Spain 
he  addressed  letters,  commanding  them  on  pain  of  suffering 
Roman  vengeance  to  dismantle  their  fortifications,  and  took  care 
that  every  letter  should  be  delivered  on  or  about  the  same  day. 
Each  chief  supposed  the  order  was  addressed  to  himself  alone  ; 
and  each,  fearing  Cato's  severity  for  himself,  obeyed  the  order. '^ 

§  8.  Thus  in  a  few  weeks  Cato  reduced  the  whole  Northern 
Province  to  submission.  No  doubt  he  committed  great  atrocities. 
Numbers  fell  by  the  sword :  more  still  were  taken  and  sold  as 
slaves :  many,  to  avoid  this  fate,  put  themselves  to  death.  But 
no  Roman  General  hesitated  to  use  harsh  measures ;  no  one 
thought  of  censuring  him  for  doing  so. 

After  his  operations  in  the  North,  he  made  an  excursion  into 
the  Southern  Province,  and  by  his  presence  assisted  the  Praetor 
in  repelling  the  assaults  of  the  Lusitanians.  So  that  Cato, 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  claim  less  than  his  due,  had  some 
reason  for  his  boast,  that  he  had  pacified  the  whole  of  Spain. 
He  returned  to  Rome  laden  with  booty  and  honour.  It  must 
be  mentioned  to  his  credit,  that  he  reserved  no  large  share  of 
plunder  for  himself,  though  he  bestowed  a  handsome  largess  on 
each  of  his  soldiers.  "  Better,"  he  said,  **  that  many  men 
should  have  plenty  of  silver,  than  that  one  man  should  have 
plenty  of  gold." 

The  Senate  were  so  well  satisfied  with  his  successes  that  they 

'  Appian  says  that  ''three  hundred  Cities"  thus  fell.  Either  the  number 
or  the  nature  of  these  places  mu/jt  bo  misrepresented.  If  there  were  300,  they 
could  not  be  all  Citici ;  if  they  were  Cities,  there  could  not  be  300  of  them. 
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decreed  a  public  Thanksg'ning  of  three  days ;  and  the  triumph 
which  he  wlebrated  was  the  first  which  Rome  had  witnessed 
since  Scipio  returned  from  the  field  of  Zama.  It  was  happy 
for  ("ato's  vanity  that  Flamininus  returned  home  a  few  we^ 
later,  or  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  trium|di  would  have  been 
eclipsed  by  the  greater  splendour  of  the  Macedonian. 

§  D.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  meaaures  taken  by  Cato 
fur  the  future  government  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  sowed  the 
seeds  of  future  evil.  He  laid  regular  taxes  and  imposts  on  the 
S|Niiiish  subjects  uf  llome,  to  which  they  had  not  hitherto  been 
subject,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  extortions  of  the 
Uix-gathercrs,  which  afterwards  formed  ground  for  heavy  com- 
plaint. He  also  confiscated  as  State-property  the  mines  of 
silver  and  gold, — mines  which  are  now  worked  out,  but  which 
in  those  days  might  have  made  Spain  to  Rome  what  Mexico 
and  Peru  were  in  later  times  to  Spain  herself,  had  the  Spanish 
tribes  been  as  gentle  and  submissive  as  the  natives  of  South 
^Vnieriwu  It  was  foreseen  that  the  measures  of  Cato  would 
irritate  the  SjMUiiards  ;  and  Scipio,  who  knew  the  country  well, 
opposed  what  he  deemed  arbitrary  and  impolitic  regulations  f 
but  they  were  all  ratified  by  the  Senate. 

§  10.  Cato  had  indeed  disarmed  all  the  cities  in  the  Province 
of  IlitluT  Si)ain  ;  but  there  remained  in  the  back -ground  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Central  Spain,  from  which  the  Celti- 
berian  tribes  soon  renewed  a  desultory  war  with  that  resolute 
activity  for  which  Spaniards  have  been  always  famous.  The 
Lower  Province  also  was  continually  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Lusitanian  marauders.  It  were  unprofitable  here  to  follow, 
year  by  year,  the  meagre  accounts  given  by  Livy  and  Appian 
of  these  desultory  wars.  Generals,  able  men,  had  charge  of 
both  Pn)vinces.  These  distant  commands  seem  not  to  have 
been  greatly  coveted  ;  for  the  same  Governor  usually  remained 
several  years  at  his  post,  and  thus  was  able  to  turn  to  good 
account  the  experience  he  had  gained. 

Various  vicissitudes  were  experienced.  At  one  time  we  find 
the  Romans  penetrating  down  the  Tagus  beyond  Toletum 
(Toledo)  ;  in  another  year  the  Praetors  of  both  Provinces,  with 
their  combined  forces,  sufier  a  great  defeat  near  this  very  place. 

'  Plutarch,  Cato  JAbjot,  o.  11. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Romans  made 
steady  progress ;  and  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  natives 
gradually  gave  way,  till  in  the  year  179  b.c,  sixteen  years 
afler  the  Consulship  of  Cato,  the  limits  of  the  Upper  Province 
were  settled,  and  a  general  pacification  brought  about.  This 
happy  result  was  due  to  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  father  of  the 
famous  Gracchi.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  ability  and  courage, 
and  ruled  with  a  moderation  little  known  and  less  valued  among 
Romans.  He  reduced  a  great  number  of  towns,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  such  fairness  and  consideration,  that  many 
others  submitted,  and  a  general  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  Romans  and  all  the  Celtiberian  tribes  on  the 
borders  of  the  Province.  Many  communities,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  home  and  land,  received  new  settlements,  for  which 
they  were  required  to  pay  certain  yearly  dues,  and  to  perform 
military  service  at  the  order  of  the  Roman  Governor.  Hence- 
forth none  of  their  cities  was  to  fortify  itself  without  the  consent 
of  Rome.  In  other  respects  they  were  allowed  to  govern  them- 
selves without  interference.  Such  is  all  that  we  know  of  the 
famous  pacification  of  Gracchus. 

§  11.  In  the  Lower  Province  also,  L.  ^milius  PauUus,  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  successful  commander  in  Liguria,  suc- 
ceeded in  checkinor  the  Lusitanian  inroads,  which  had  been 
renewed  soon  after  the  departure  of  Cato.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
he  was  surprised  by  some  of  their  guerilla  chiefs  at  the  very 
eastern  extremity  of  his  province  (190  b.c.)  ;  but  he  retrieved 
this  dishonour  by  a  signal  victory,  and  his  successor,  C. 
Atinius,  completed  the  work  by  defeating  the  Lusitanians  in 
a  great  battle  near  Asta  Regia,  better  known  under  its  modem 
name  of  Xeres.  The  Lusitanian  chiefs  submitted  to  the  Praetor 
L.  Posthumius  Albinus  in  the  same  year  in  which  Gracchus 
established  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  Central  Spain. 

§  12.  The  whole  of  Spain  now  remained  quiet,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trifling  outbreaks,  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Equity  of  administration  might  have  made  her 
brave  people  useful  allies  of  Rome.  They  evidently  looked  on 
the  Italian  Republic  with  a  feeling  of  awe :  many  of  their 
States  chose  protectors  in  the  ranks  of  her  nobility ;  but  corrup- 
tion of  manners  and  morals,  as  we  shall  show  presently,  was 
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daily  lii(rn*ae»iii<r  at  Rome,  and  tbe  proTincial  GoTemor?  daily 
iMM-aiiK*  inon»  opprusttive.  There  were  few  like  Grmrcbus.  few  even 
like  (  ato,  aiuoii^  them.  When  we  next  speak  of  Spain  we  shall 
iiavi*  to  n*<;(>nl  liloody  wars  caused  by  tyranny  and  extortion. 

§  13.  lien*  must  be  added  a  Inief  notice  of  sonie  other  con- 
({iicHtit  mailf*  l>y  Itome  in  this  same  period.  The  Sardinians  and 
i  'ornicwiii--,  who  had  first  risen  against  Rome  in  the  Second 
l*iiiii(*  War,  a^aiii  ap|ieared  in  aims  about  the  year  181  B.C., 
for  nhat  ciitim*  or  witli  what  justice  we  know  not.  This  petty 
war  (M)iitiiiu(*(l,  till  after  his  return  from  Spain  Ti.  Gracchus 
olitaiiicd  th(*  Consulship.  His  vigorous  hand  soon  checked  the 
iiii^iirrrction  ;  and  after  an  absence  of  two  years  he  celebrated  a 
triumph  over  the  islanders.  His  measures  do  not  seem  to 
have  Ihmmi  niark(><l  with  the  same  forbearance  which  distin- 
^uihhrd  iiiin  inS|min  ;  for  so  great  wai»  the  number  of  prisoners 
hrou^'lit  lionu*  and  sold  that  the  slave-market  was  glutted,  and 
'*  Sun  I  i  Ilia  ns  for  sale"  Ix^cauie  a  proverbial  expression  for  any- 
lhin^»;  that,  was  clirap  and  common.** 

§  11.  Tht*  roii(}U(*st  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
took  \t\nvv  about  the  s^mie  time.  In  the  year  183  B.C.,  a  son 
of  \\\r  ^rral  Marcclhis,  lM?in«r  Consul  for  the  year,  had  occasion 
to  nuin  li  into  Vrn(»tia  to  repel  a  threatened  irruption  of  Celtic 
trilHM  from  tht*  north.  Having  efiected  his  purpose  with  little 
iliflirult),  \u*.  wrote*  to  the  Senate  to  point  out  the  great  advan- 
inm*  whirh  the  lt(*pul)li(;  would  derive  from  the  possession  of 
the  pcniniiula  hi'tw^en  the  modern  towns  of  Trieste  and  Fiume, 
wliic'h  thitn  iis  now  hore  the  name  of  Istria.  The  Istrians  were 
an  lllyrian  triht*  of  little  strength  ;  and  Marcellus,  without 
waiting;  for  a  rrply  fn)in  the  Government,  invaded  the  coun- 
try. ll«i  had,  howev(?r,  nothing  to  fear:  the  Senate  sanctioned 
his  unprovoktMl  attm>k.  It  was  not,  however,  till  177  b.c., 
the  year  of  the  pm'/ifu*^ition  of  Spain,  that  the  whole  country 
wiu  redu('(»d.  Hut  before  this,  possession  was  secured  by  the 
I^itin  colony  of  A(juil(»ia,  which  became  a  place  of  great  impor- 
Uince  as  a  barrier  against  the  northern  barlmriana  When  it 
was  destroyed  by  Attila  centuries  later,  from  its  ashes  rose  the 
famous  city  of  Venice. 

»>  *•  8ardi  venttlcH,"  Liv.  xl.  19. 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

CIVIL  HISTORY  DURING  THE  MACKDONIAN  AND  SYRIAN  WARS: 
CORRUPTION  OF  MANNERS:  SENATORIAL  PREDOMINANCE:  SCIPIO 
AND  CATO.     (200—169  B.C.) 

§  1 .  General  inclination  to  War  caused  by  the  conquests  in  the  East.  §  2. 
Change  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  armies,  originated  with  Scipio. 
§  3.  Evil  effects  of  wars  of  conquest  on  the  social  condition  of  Romans. 
§  4.  Rapid  rise  of  the  new  Nobility  of  wealth :  its  oligarchical  tendency. 
§  5.  Evil  effects  of  sudden  wealth  on  manners  and  morals.  §  6.  Political 
corruption  proved  by  laws  against  Bribery.  §  7.  Evidence  of  profligacy: 
L.  Flamininus:  Bacchanalia:  Poisoning  by  women.  §  8.  State  of  parties 
in  the  Senate :  Scipio,  his  loss  of  power.  §  9.  Party  struggles  on  the  return 
of  Scipio  from  Asia :  accusation  of  Cn.  Manlius  for  his  Gkilatian  war  parried 
by  a  coimter-accusation  against  Scipio.  §  10.  Cato  leader  of  the  attack  on 
Scipio :  his  previous  life.  §11.  Cato's  bitterness  against  Greek  fashions : 
how  far  just.  §  12.  L.  Scipio  required  to  produce  his  accounts:  conduct  of 
P.  Scipio:  he  is  indicted  before  the  People:  his  reply.  §  13.  New  attack 
upon  P.  Scipio,  diverted  to  Lucius :  the  latter  found  guilty,  but  his  arrest 
prevented  first  by  the  armed  interference  of  his  brother,  then  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Tib.  Gracchus.  §  14.  Retirement  and  death  of  Scipio.  §  15. 
Death  of  Hannibal  in  the  same  year.  §  16.  Cato  turns  upon  the  Senatorial 
party:  his  election  to  the  Censoi-ship.  §  17.  Severity  of  his  Censorial  ad- 
ministration. §  18.  Effect  of  his  example  on  succeeding  Censors.  §  19. 
Illustrations  of  his  character.     §  20.  Subsequent  relaxation  of  his  severity. 

§  1.  We  have  before  noticed  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
People  of  Rome  by  the  Ilannibalic  War.  We  have  seen  that 
it  was  only  by  the  adroit  management  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
citizens  were  induced  to  consent  to  the  Macedonian  War.  For 
to  the  Senators  war  was  welcome  even  at  that  time  of  extreme 
depression.  By  commands,  embassies,  and  commissions  to 
foreign  courts,  they  expected  to  find  means  of  repairing  their 
past  losses  and  enriching  themselves  for  the  future ;  and  they 
were  not  mistaken.  After  the  wars  in  the  East  a  great  change 
seems  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  feelings  of  the  People  also. 
The  yeomen  and  farmers  of  Italy  saw  their  brethren  returning 
home  laden  with  booty.  A  royal  road  to  riches  is  always 
thronged,  and  such  seemed  to  be  offered   by  these   Oriental 
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caiii|Nii^ii(.  We  hear  no  more  of  dUinclination  to  declare  war. 
It  waii  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to  the  Census-roll  for  com- 
|mU»ry  eiili»tnu»nt.     Tlie  Legions  were  filled  by  volunteers 

§  2.  A  great  change  now  began  to  be  introduced  into  the 
condition  of  the  Roman  armies.  During  the  Punic  Ware,  it 
liad  oftrn  Ix^en  found  impossible  to  dismiss  the  Legions  levied 
for  the  year  after  the  year's  campaign  was  over.  And  what 
had  hitherto  bi»en  the  exception  now  became  the  rule.  A  gene- 
mi  usimlly  kept  the  men  who  first  took  serrice  under  him 
during  his  whole  command,  and  often  handed  them  over  to  his 
i»iic(!<*8.s()r.  Thus  the  old  militia  of  the  Republic  changed  its 
cliararter,  and  a  race  of  professional  soldiers  came  into  being. 
ThtTii  wiis  not,  indee<l,  a  Standing  Army  in  our  sense  of  the 
wonl.  The  soldiery  were  not  so  much  servants  of  the  State,  as 
attach«Hl  to  tlie  person  of  a  successful  general,  whom  they 
^'^^•lr«^^'d  as  their  patron.  This  new  state  of  things  reached 
lis  hi'i^rht  under  Marius  and  Sylla,  with  theur  successors,  Caesar, 
Antony,  and  Octavian  ;  but  it  took  its  ori^n  with  Scipio. 
Scipio  was  refused  by  the  Senate  the  levies  which  he  deemed 
ncMcsrtary  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  and  he  raised  volunteers 
on  his  own  credit  in  Etruria  and  other  parts  of  Italy.  Tliese 
mm  HMnained  with  liim  till  the  peace,  when  they  were  rewarded 
with  grants  of  land  in  Southern  Italy.  But  their  swords  were 
at  tli(»  command  of  any  leader  who  offered  a  chance  of  fresh 
Ixioty.  iMany  enlisted  under  Galba  and  Flamininus  for  the 
Ma<*c.(lonian  War;  others  followed  the  Scipios  themselves  in 
tlirir  Asiatic  camj)ai^n.  Many  of  the  soldiers  who  had  served 
und(*r  Sripio  in  Spain  forgot  their  Italian  homes,  and  married 
Spaninli  wiv(;H  ;  and  their  descendants  raised  the  city  of  Carteia 
in  llieticji  on  lands  granted  by  the  Senate.  The  tendency  to 
regard  a  soldier's  business  as  a  profession  for  life,  rather  than 
as  tlu!  (xrc^isional  duty  of  a  citizen,  received  a  great  impulse 
fnim  the  invtision  of  Galatia  by  Cn.  Manlius  Vulso.*  From 
this  time;  Livy  dates  the  greedy  and  licentious  spirit  which 
marked  the  Roman  soldiery  of  his  own  time,  as  it  has  marked 
HohiitTH  of  fortune  in  all  times.     Cato  contributed  not  a  little 

'  S«ii)  ( .'hnpt.  zl.  i  20.  For  a  lively  picture  of  the  life  of  a  Koman  soldier  see 
thn  ('(iiitiirion'ii  NjHNich  in  Liv.  xlii.  sq.  The  man  had  become  weary  of  war,  it 
in  tnie,  but  only  bocauHe  he  liad  become  rich  by  plunder. 
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to  this  spirit  by  his  anticipation  of  the  maxim  of  Napoleon, 
that  "  war  should  be  made  to  support  itself," — a  maxim  which 
converts  soldiers  into  marauders.^ 

§  3.  ITius  the  lust  of  conquest  became  general.  The  Senate 
had  now  no  difficulty  in  carrying  war-votes.  Wars  were  no 
longer  defensive,  even  in  pretence.  Increase  of  empire  was 
the  hardly-concealed  motive  of  action.  The  most  detestable 
practices  were  employed  to  create  intestine  dissensions  in  all 
countries,  to  encourage  one  potentate  against  another,  to  pro- 
voke quiet  and  independent  States  by  acts  of  intolerable  arro- 
gance, to  bring  about  by  what  means  soever  an  appeal  to 
Roman  arbitration.  Senatorial  commissions  were  continually 
crossing  the  sea  to  Greece  and  Asia,  to  Carthage  and  Egypt. 
Diplomatic  acts  of  the  basest  kind  were  becoming  part  of  the 
profession  of  Senator.  The  rude  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman 
character  was  being  turned  into  brutal  arrogance,  or  was  used 
as  a  cloak  for  the  meanest  and  most  hypocritical  ends. 

These  wars  were  producing  a  revolution  in  society.  The 
chief  Senatorial  families  grew  immensely  rich ;  many  of  the 
yeomen,  discontented  with  their  rural  lives,  sold  their  small 
estates  at  large  prices,  and  went  to  live  at  Rome.  There  was 
a  continual  tendency  of  property  to  accumulate ;  and  conse- 
quences followed  which  will  form  the  principal  topic  of  our 
History  during  the  last  century  of  the  Republic. 

§  4.  The  Senate  itself  was  every  day  becomijig  more  con- 
fined and  oligarchical.  When  the  gold  of  Carthage  and 
Macedonia  and  Asia  was  poured  into  Rome,  it  became  the 
fashion  for  the  rich  to  secure  the  -^dileship  by  promises  of 
lavish  expenditure  at  the  games  and  public  shows.  We  have 
before  shown  how  the  Senate  itself  and  the  superior  offices  of 
the  State  were  thus  barred  against  men  of  moderate  fortune.** 
The  old  distinctions  of  blood  had  ceased :  in  the  year  173  b.c. 
both  Consuls  were  Plebeian,  without  any  opposition  offered  on 
the  part  of  the  Patricians.  But  though  the  old  Patrician  No- 
bility was  decaying,  a  new  Nobility  was  rising,  consisting  of 
the  wealthy  Senatorial  families.  In  this  class,  wealth  was  the 
mother  of  wealth :  a  family  once  ennobled  by  office  had  so 
many  opportunities  of  making  money,  that  every  day  it  became 

«»  Cbapt.  xli.  §  7.  «  Chapt.  xxxv.  §  6. 
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more  difficult  for  an  upstart  or  New  Man  (as  persons  were 
called  whose  progenitors  had  not  held  oflBce)  to  make  his  way 
to  the  Consulship,  or  even  into  the  Senate.  Those  who  could 
pla(*e  in  their  vestibules  or  carry  out  to  funerals  the  greatest 
number  of  the  images  of  ancestors  distinguished  by  office  were 
the  most  noble,  llie  Senate  was  fast  becoming  an  oligarchical 
council,  almost  hereditary  in  certain  families. 

This  was  promoted  by  the  Lex  Annalis  of  Villius  (180  b.c.) 
of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  But  by  this  law  the  age  at 
which  the  Consulship  could  be  attained  became  so  mature  that 
second  ("onsulships  now  became  extremely  rare, — a  consum- 
mation agreeable  to  the  jealous  pride  of  oligarchical  families, 
which  endeavour  to  exclude  all  but  themselves  from  power, 
but  insit^t  upon  a  fair  division  of  offices  among  themselves. 
From  the  close  of  the  llannibalic  War  to  the  Consulate  of 
Marius  (200 — 107  b.c.),  a  space  of  93  years,  there  were  192 
persons  who  held  the  office  of  Consul.  These  192  belonged  to 
83  families ;  so  that  each  family  on  the  average  obtained  more 
thiin  two  Consulships  in  less  than  a  century.  But  many  of  the 
less  important  gained  one  only,  and  the  richest  a  great  number. 
Tlie  Posthumii  Albini  had  eight,  the  Pisos  seven,  the  M etelli 
six,  the  Ca»pios,  Lepidi,  Marcelli,  Nasicas,  five  each;  and 
numbers  of  other  families  four  or  three.  These  figures  will 
show  how  much  the  highest  honours  of  the  Stat€  were  limited 
during  this  century.  Thus  was  formed  that  powerfiil  and 
rapacious  oligarchy  which  gradually  engrossed  the  power  of 
Rome,  establislied  her  Empire  over  the  world,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  democratic  reaction. 

§  5.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  how  fatal  must  have  been 
the  influence  exercised  on  Manners  and  Morals  by  these 
changes.  It  has  been  siiid  with  melancholy  truth  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  history  of  the  Republic  begins  to  extend 
itself  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  civilised  world,  it  loses  all  its 
moral  interest.  The  Romans  before  their  conquests  were  (as 
we  have  seen)  a  hardy,  thrifty,  self-denying,  and  religious  race, 
but  withal  ignorant,  rude,  destitute  of  common  charity  and 
humanity  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners.  When  enormous 
wealth  and  power  are  suddenly  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
people,  the  results  are  certain.     The  proverbs  of  every  nation 
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testify  to  the  arrogance  and  vices  of  rich  upstarts ;  and  the 
Romans  were  no  exceptions  to  the  rule.  They  were  much  in 
the  condition  of  savages  exposed  to  the  first  influences  of 
civilisation,  who  eagerly  imbibe  its  new  vices,  and  retain  their 
own  grossness. 

The  Roman  historians  with  one  voice  concur  in  these  repre- 
sentations. "  The  great  Scipio,"  says  Velleius  with  pregnant 
brevity,  "  opened  the  way  to  empire ;  his  brother  to  luxury." 
*'  The  Asiatic  army,"  says  Livy,  "  first  introduced  among  us 
couches  of  rich  workmanship,  cloths  of  delicate  texture,  and  all 
kinds  of  costly  furniture.  They  set  the  fashion  of  sumptuous 
banquets,  at  which  the  guests  were  at  once  regaled  with  the 
choicest  viands  and  charmed  with  voluptuous  music.  Cooks, 
who  had  formerly  been  the  cheapest  kind  of  slave,  now  became 
the  most  valuable." 

§  6.  The  effect  produced  by  this  rapid  increase  in  wealth 
upon  political  morality  is  proved  by  the  frequent  laws  against 
Bribery  at  Elections,  which  may  be  dated  from  the  year  181  b.c.^ 
In  that  year  it  was  enacted  that  any  one  found  guilty  of  using 
bribery  to  gain  votes  should  be  declared  incapable  of  becoming 
a  candidate  for  the  next  ten  years. 

§  7.  Some  incidents  have  been  preserved  which  prove  the 
rising  profligacy  of  the  times.  Lucius  Flamininus,  brother  of 
the  famous  Titus,  was  elected  Consul  in  192  b.c,  and  sent  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  had  lately  bought  a  beautiful  Cartha- 
ginian boy,  who  indulged  in  loud  complaints  at  being  taken 
away  from  Rome  just  before  the  exhibition  of  the  great  gladia- 
torial games.  Soon  after  the  Consul  reached  his  province,  a 
Gallic  chieftain  of  the  Boian  Tribe  fled  with  his  family  to  seek 
for  protection  in  the  Roman  camp.  The  fugitive  was  brought 
to  the  Consul's  tent,  where  he  was  feasting  with  his  unworthy 
minion.  "  Now,"  said  Lucius,  "  you  shall  be  rewarded  for  not 
seeing  the  gladiators ;"  and,  at  a  sign,  one  of  the  attendants 
stabbed  the  suppliant,  that  his  dying  agonies  might  amuse  the 
cruel  boy.  It  may  be  said  that  this  was  a  single  case.  But 
the  fact  that  such  a  barbarity  could  be  committed  by  a  person 

•*  There  were  earlier  laws  de  Amhitn ;  but  these  were  intended  by  the  Nobility 
to  check  the  New  Men  from  canvassing.  Now  canvassing  and  bribery  became 
synonymouB,  and  were  expressed  by  the  same  word,  Ambituu, 
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of  high  rank  and  in  high  office  is  a  sure  index  of  the  state  of 
morality,  which  allowed  such  a  crime  to  be  possible.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  rank  of  the  ofiender  screened  him 
from  punishment  for  more  than  nine  years,  till  Cato  in  his 
(Censorship  made  a  set  speech  against  L.  Flamininua,  and  struck 
off  his  name  with  worUiy  indignation  from  the  Roll  of  die 
Senate. 

A  sure  sign  of  corruption  is  to  be  found  in  the  duBolute 
manners  that  were  discovered  among  the  women.  In  186  b.c., 
the  (Consul  Posthumius  was  accidentally  informed  that  there 
were  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  many  Italian  towns,  secret  so- 
cieties, in  which  young  men  and  women  were  dedicated  to 
Bacchus ;  and  that,  under  the  cloak  of  religious  ceremonies, 
every  kind  of  licence  and  debauchery  was  practised.  The  old 
Roman  feeling  was  as  yet  too  strong  to  allow  such  enormities  to 
Ix;  })a8scd  over,  and  the  Senate  issued  a  stringent  Decree  for 
the  repression  of  Bacchanalian  orgies.  Indeed,  the  panic  fear 
created  by  the  reports  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  the  facts 
warranted.  Men  were  horror-struck  at  the  thought  of  the  old 
Roman  religion  being  contaminated  by  foreign  licentiousness, 
and  the  credulous  eagerness  with  which  every  report  was  caught 
up  and  propagated,  reminds  us  of  the  state  of  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed at  Athens  after  the  mutilation  of  the  statues  of  Hermes^ 
or  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Popish  plot  Numbers  of  men 
and  women  were  arrested.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  evidence 
of  guilt.  Numbers  of  the  men  were  put  to  death ;  the  women 
were  handed  over  to  the  heads  of  their  respective  families,  for 
the  law  did  not  permit  the  public  execution  of  a  female. 

Some  little  time  after,  C.  Calpumius  Piso,  CJonsul  of  the  year 
180  ac,  died  suddenly.  His  wife  Ilostilia  was  accused  of  poi- 
soning him,  and  reports  prevailed  that  the  practice  was  common 
among  Roman  wives.  Whatever  was  the  fact,  the  report  alone 
testifies  to  a  corrupt  state  of  morals.  Such  crimes  could  not  be 
imputed  to  wives  and  matrons,  if  their  lives  had  not  given  some 
grounds  for  the  accusatioa 

A  few  years  later  (1G9  b.c.),  Q.  Voconius  Saxa,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  brought  forward  a  law,  by  which  Burgesses  of  Rome  were 
forbidden  to  leave  more  than  a  certain  sum  in  inheritance  to 
women.    Cato  advocated  the  law,  and  it  was  passed.     This 
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enactment  shows  a  jealousy  of  female  influence,  which  perhaps 
was  warranted  by  the  condition  of  the  sex. 

§  8,  The  state  of  parties  in  the  Senate  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  period  is  singular.  When  Scipio  returned  to  Rome  as  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  he  was  saluted  by  the  people  as  the 
saviour  of  Italy.  He  might  then  have  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  popular  party,  and  crushed  the  ascendancy  lately  gained  by 
the  Senate.  He  had  been  elected  Consul  against  the  will  of 
the  Senatorial  majority ;  he  had  won  his  Triumph  by  setting 
their  known  opinion  at  defiance.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  People. 
It  was  proposed  to  set  up  hb  statue  in  the  Forum,  in  the 
Comitium,  in  the  Senate-house,  on  the  Capitol,  in  the  very 
Temple  of  Jupiter.  Nay,  there  was  a  general  wish  to  make 
him  Dictator  for  life,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  same  vigour  and 
address  which  had  marked  his  military  career  he  might  put  an 
end  to  the  social  evils,  the  debt,  the  misery,  the  discontent 
which  followed  the  dreadful  Hannibalic  War. 

Scipio  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  not  more  than  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  But  he  had  no  taste  for  the  cares  and  toils  of  a 
political  chief.  He  put  aside  the  honours  ofiered  him  with  the 
same  calm  disdain  with  which  he  had  declined  the  crown  offered 
him  by  the  Celtiberians.  It  is  always  difficult  for  a  soldier  who 
from  early  years  has  held  high  command  to  acquire  the  tact 
necessary  for  managing  the  war  of  parties.  Hannibal,  indeed, 
had  shown  himself  as  able  in  statesmanship  as  in  war ;  but  it 
wa^  by  the  despotic  method  of  the  camp.  He  was  backed  by 
his  veterans  ;  by  their  aid  he  made  himself  master  of  Carthage, 
and  ruled  it  with  imperial  sway.  Scipio  might  perhaps  have 
done  the  same  at  Rome.  But  he  was  a  very  different  man  from 
Hannibal.  Notwithstanding  the  time  which  he  had  passed  in 
military  command,  he  had  not  lost  his  love  of  leisure  and  peace- 
ful pursuits.  He  used  to  say,  that  "  he  was  never  less  alone 
than  when  alone,"  so  fond  was  he  of  literature  and  art.  Those 
who  were  intimate  with  him  loved  him  dearly.  But  he  never 
concealed  a  certain  proud  indifference  for  opinion,  which  soon 
dimmed  his  popularity.  He  preferred  the  society  of  the  poet 
Ennius  to  the  applause  of  the  People  or  the  favour  of  the  Senate. 

Yet  for  a  time  his  name  seems  to  have  given  law  to  the 
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elections.  In  the  eleven  years  which  followed  his  return  to 
Home,  wc  count  six  Consuls  and  two  Censors  of  the  great  Cor- 
nelian Gens,  besides  others  who  are  recognised  as  his  fnendss 
In  199,  he  was  Censor,  and  exercised  his  office  with  charac- 
teristic lenity.  No  Senator  was  degraded  His  friendly  col- 
league, Q.  iElius  Paetus,  named  him  Chief  of  the  Senate,  and 
he  retained  this  high  rank  till  the  Censorship  of  Cato  in  184 
B.C.,  one  year  before  his  death.  In  193  b.c.  he  held  the  Con- 
sulship for  a  second  time,  and  his  popularity  received  a  mortal 
blow  from  his  own  hand.  The  Censors  of  that  year  proposed 
to  appropriate  the  front  places  in  the  Theatre  to  the  Senatorial 
Order,  and  Scipio  supported  the  proposal. 

The  changed  disposition  of  the  people  soon  showed  itself. 
During  his  Consulship  Flamininus  returned  to  Rome  with  the 
fresh  glory  of  his  Macedonian  victory  and  his  adroit  manage- 
ment of  Grecian  jwlitics.  His  worthless  brother  Lucius  was 
elected  to  the  Consulship,  with  Cn.  Domitius,  a  man  of  no 
mark,  although  they  were  opposed  by  C.  Lselius,  the  bosom- 
friend  of  Scipio,  and  his  cousin  Nasica,  who  had  been  judged 
the  "  best  man  "  at  Rome. 

In  the  next  year,  however,  his  friends  put  forth  all  their 
strength,  and  it  appeared  that  there  was  yet  power  in  the  name 
of  Scipio.  Nasica  obtained  the  Consulship,  in  company  with 
M'  Acilius  Glabrio,  a  New  Man,  who,  as  Tribune  of  the 
People  in  202  B.C.,  had  maintained  the  right  of  the  great 
General  to  be  continued  in  the  command  till  the  war  was 
finished.  In  190  b.c,  the  Scipios  won  a  still  greater  triumph 
in  the  election  of  Laelius  and  L.  Scipio.  The  ten  Commis- 
sioners who  were  sent  to  settle  the  aflFairs  of  Asia  Minor,  after 
the  conquest  of  Antiochus,  were  partisans  of  Scipio.  This  was 
the  last  occasion  on  which  his  influence  prevailed  either  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  Comitia. 

§  9.  During  his  absence  in  Asia,  tlie  old  Senatorial  party 
procured  the  election  of  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  to  the  Consulship  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Flamininus  and 
M.  Marcellus,  son  of  the  antagonist  of  Hannibal,  wei^e  chosen 
Censors,  to  the  exclusion  of  Nasica  and  other  adherents  of 
Scipio. 

On  the  return  of  the  Consuls  from  their  respective  provinces, 
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the  friends  of  Scipio  determined  to  put  forth  their  strength. 
Their  cause  was  just.  Fulvius  had  sacked  Ambracia,  in  viohi- 
tion  of  his  plighted  faith  ;®  and  M.  iErailius  Lepidus,  who  after 
two  repulses  had  at  length  obtained  the  Consulship,  stood  up  to 
accuse  him  in  the  Senate.  The  same  fiery  spirit  which  I^pidus 
had  shown  thirteen  years  before  on  his  embassy  to  Philip,  lent 
force  to  his  speech.  The  Senate  ordered  the  Ambraciots  to  be 
restored  to  independence,  and  to  be  indemnified  for  their  losses. 
But  Fulvius  was  allowed  to  triumph.  A  still  stronger  case  was 
made  out  against  his  colleague  Manlius  by  L.  Furius  Purpureo 
and  L.  ^milius  Paullus.  lie  had  engaged  in  the  Galatian 
War,  against  the  express  orders  of  the  Senate,  and  his  rapacity 
could  not  be  denied.^  But  before  this  accusation  came  to  a 
hearing,  the  enemies  of  Scipio  dexterously  parried  the  blow  by 
preferring  accusations  against  the  great  man  himself  and  his 
brother  Lucius.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  authors 
of  this  scheme  were  the  friends  of  Manlius  and  the  old  Sena- 
torial party.  But  the  person  who  led  the  assault  bore  the 
famous  name  of  Cato. 

§  10.  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  bom  at  the  provincial  town  of 
Tusculum  in  the  same  year  with  the  great  Scipio :  they  were 
both  seventeen  years  of  age  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps. 
His  patrimony  lay  in  the  Sabine  country,  near  the  humble 
dwelling  once  occupied  by  the  great  Curius  Dentatus.  Young 
Cato  looked  with  reverence  on  the  hearth  at  which  Curius  had 
been  roasting  his  radishes  when  he  rejected  the  Samnite  gold, 
and  resolved  to  make  the  rustic  hero  his  model.  He  used  to 
work  with  his  slaves,  wearing  the  same  coarse  dress,  and  par- 
taking of  the  same  simple  fare.  His  natural  power  of  speaking 
he  exercised  by  pleading  in  the  law-courts  of  the  neighbouring 
town.  His  shrewd  remarks  passed  current  in  the  country; 
and  the  fame  of  the  young  orator  reached  the  ears  of  L.  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  himself 
a  determined  friend  of  the  ancient  Roman  manners.  Flaccus, 
who  had  discernment  enough  to  see  what  was  in  Cato,  became 
his  friend  and  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Rome,  there  to  enter  a 
public  life.     The  honourable  intimacy  thus  begun  continued 

•  Chapt.  xl.  §  18.  '  Chapt.  xl.  §§  20  and  22. 
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throughout  life.     FIaocu8  and  Cato  were  colleagues  in  almost 
every  office  of  State. 

Cato  at  once  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Fabius,  who  at 
that  time  dispensed  all  the  honours  of  the  Republic.  He  served 
under  the  old  General  at  Capua  and  at  Tarentum  ;  and  being 
elected  Quaestor  in  205  b.c.,  was  sent  with  Scipio  to  Sicily. 
When  Cato  returned  to  Rome,  the  favour  of  the  old  Senatorial 
party,  and  the  popularity  he  had  won  by  unabashed  self-con- 
fidence, blunt  bearing,  and  caustic  eloquence,  enabled  him  to 
gain  the  highest  honours  with  little  difficulty.  He  was  Praetor 
in  Sanlinia  in  198  b.c.,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  gained 
credit  by  the  uprightness  of  his  administration,  though  he  was 
thought  too  severe  against  the  practice  of  usury.  He  was 
Consul  in  his  fortieth  year ;  and  we  have  already  followed  his 
able  conduct  of  the  Spanish  war.  Four  years  latter  he  returned 
to  Rome  as  the  bearer  of  the  despatch  announcing  the  victory 
of  ThermopylaB,  which  he  himself  had  mainly  contributed  to 
gain. 

§  11.  Such  was  the  man  who,  in  the  year  187  B.a,  led  the 
attack  upon  Scipio.  From  his  first  connection  with  Fabius,  he 
had  formed  an  inveterate  hatred  against  his  patron's  rival ;  and 
as  Scipio  was  the  reputed  leader  of  the  new  Hellenic  manners, 
so  Cato  constituted  himself  as  the  protector  of  the  old  Roman 

life. 

Cato  seems  to  have  thought,  at  that  time,  that  all  evil  was 
due  to  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs.  No  doubt  Greece 
was  fast  verging  to  that  miserable  state  in  which  she  still  lies. 
At  a  later  period  than  this.  Poly  bins,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  rated  Roman  morality  much  higher  than  that  of  his 
countrymen ;  but  the  corruption  of  Rome  would  have  followed, 
if  there  had  been  no  Greece  to  corrupt  The  vices  for  which 
Romans  became  notorious  were  not  Hellenic.  It  was  not  part 
of  the  nature  of  Greeks  to  spend  large  sums  in  gluttonous 
eating  and  coarse  sensuality.  Pericles  boasted  that  his  coun- 
trymen cultivated  their  taste  for  the  beautiful  without  extra- 
vagance :  *  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  their  pleasures ;  they 
are  and  were  a  frugal  race.  No  doubt  the  quick-witted  and 
unscrupulous  Greeks  who,  as  slaves  or  freedmen,  thronged  the 

*  pX«»mX4luft9f  fiir  *VT9ktUf,  Thuc.  ii.  40.    * 
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houses  of  the  Roman  nobles,  were  more  adroit  ministers  of  vice 
than  the  duller  natives  of  other  lands ;  but  they  obeyed  rather 
than  guided  the  propensities  of  their  masters ;  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  artists  of 
Greece  flocked  to  Rome,  as  well  as  her  parasites  and  pandars. 
Those  who  cultivated  Greek  letters  and  art  were  the  noblest 
sons  of  Rome, — Scipio  himself,  Lepidus,  Paullus,  and  the  like. 
The  second  Scipio  was,  as  we  shall  see,  trained  by  the  precepts 
and  friendship  of  a  Greek  statesman. 

How  far  Cato  was  honest  in  his  belief,  anJ  how  far  he  was 
swayed  by  personal  dislike  for  Scipio,  cannot  be  determined. 
At  all  events  there  is  a  suspicious  harmony  between  his  prin- 
ciples and  his  feelings. 

§  12.  The  first  attack  upon  Scipio  was  judiciously  made 
through  his  brother.  The  Tribune  Petillius  rose  in  the  Senate 
and  called  upon  L.  Scipio  to  produce  an  account  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  during  his  Asiatic  conmiand.  Africanus  bade 
his  brother  fetch  the  books,  and  then  taking  them  from  his 
hands  tore  them  in  fragments  before  the  Senate,  saying  that 
"  it  was  unworthy  to  call  a  man  to  account  for  a  few  thousands 
who  had  paid  millions  into  the  Treasury."  This  contemptuous 
disregard  of  opinion  and  law  was  immediately  taken  hold  of 
and  made  the  ground  of  an  accusation  against  Scipio  himself 
On  other  occasions  he  had  been  guilty  of  similar  acts  of  arro- 
gance. When  the  Quajstors  refused  to  pay  him  certain  moneys 
without  an  order  from  the  Senate,  he  had  taken  the  keys  by 
force,  saying  that  "  one  who  had  closed  the  Treasury  by  his 
successes  had  the  best  right  to  open  it."  Scipio,  therefore,  was 
formally  impeached  before  the  People,  by  the  Tribune  Najvius ; 
and  all  these  instances  of  contempt  were  brought  in  evidence 
against  him.  Scipio  rose  to  answer.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
charges  laid  at  his  door,  but  gave  a  simple  history  of  his  life 
and  services.  The  glory  of  the  man  revived ;  the  memory  of 
old  times  returned  ;  all  hearts  yearned  again  towards  him  who 
had  driven  the  fell  African  from  the  shores  of  Italy ;  the  sun 
set  before  the  Assembly  had  passed  to  a  vote.  Next  day  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zama.  In  the  morning,  Scipio 
appeared  in  a  festal  robe  before  the  Assembly,  escorted  by  a 
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splendid  retinue  of  friends  and  followers.  "  Romans,"  he  said, 
"  on  this  day  I  defeated  Hannibal.  I  am  on  my  way  to  the 
('apitol  to  render  thanks  to  the  great  gods  of  the  city.  Follow 
me,  Romans,  and  pray  to  those  gods  that  you  may  always  have 
leaders  such  as  I  am.'*  The  effect  of  these  words  was  electrical. 
The  multitude  rose  with  one  accord,  and  followed  the  hero 
through  the  Forum  up  the  Sacred  Ascent  The  Tribune  was 
left  alone  with  his  attendants. 

§  13.  This  was  the  last  day  of  Scipio's  greatness.     The  cool 
animosity  of  Cato  pursued  him  with  untiring  zeal.     The  accu- 
sation of  Manlius  was  dropped,  and  he  enjoyed  an  ill-deserved 
triumph.     Another  Tribune  was  urged  by  Cato  to  renew  the 
prosecution  of  Scipio.     On  the  day  appointed  the  great  man 
did  not  appear:    he  had  left  Rome.      His  brother  Aaaticus 
alleged  sickness  as  the  cause  of  absence,  and  prayed  for  an 
adjournment.     After  some  question,  the  plea  was  allowed ;  but 
the  accusers  turned  upon  the  advocate.     This  was  politic.     It 
is  not  likely  that  a  vote  of  condemnation  could  have  been 
obtained  against  Africanus,  however  great  might  be  his  arro- 
gance: his  character  for  integrity  was  unblemished,  and  late 
events  had  shown  that  the  memory  of  the  past  was  not  dead. 
But  Asiaticus  was  not  above  suspicion.     It  was  said  that  of  the 
Syrian  spoils  a  large  sum  due  to  the  Treasury  had  found  its 
way  into  his  private  coffers,  and  the  scene  lately  enacted  in  the 
Senate-house  confirmed  the  belief.     A  bill  was  brought  before 
the  Tribes,  directing  Galba,  Praetor  of  the  city,  a  known  enemy 
of  the  Scipios,  to  demand  an  account  of  all  moneys  received  and 
expended  by  L.  Scipio  during  his  Asiatic  command.      Two 
Tribunes  interposed,  but  were  obliged  to  forego  their  right  of 
intercession.     L.  Purpureo  then  proposed  to  include  Manlius  in 
the  inquiry,  but  desisted  at  the  instance  of  Asiaticus  himself. 
A  committee  of  inquiry  was  named,  and  they  presently  made  a 
report,  by  which  L.  Scipio,  his  Legate  A.  Hostilius,  and  his 
Quaestor  C.  Furius,  were  declared  severally  to  have  taken  money 
from  the  King  of  Syria.     They  were  then  called  on  by  the  Tri- 
bune, C.  Minucius  Augurinus,  to  give  security  for  repayment  to 
the  treasury.     The  two  minor  culprits  complied,  but  Asiaticus 
refused  to  do  any  act  that  might  be  construed  into  a  confession 
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of  guilt.  On  this,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  kins- 
man Nasica,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  eight  among  his 
colleagues,  Minucius  ordered  him  to  be  arrested.** 

During  these  proceedings,  Africanus  had  still  been  absent ; 
but  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  active  proceedings  against  his 
brother,  he  hastened  to  Rome,  and  reached  the  Forum  in  time 
to  see  his  person  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  Tribune.  He  was 
followed  by  an  armed  retinue,  and  rescued  Lucius  by  force 
from  their  custody.  It  seemed  as  if  now  there  was  to  be  a 
beginning  of  those  bloody  frays  which  disgraced  the  city  in 
later  times;  but  this  dire  extremity  was  averted  by  the  one 
Tribune  who  has  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  business.  This 
was  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  whom  we  have  already  seen 
honourably  distinguished  for  humanity  in  Spain.  '*  He  did  not 
interfere,"  he  said,  "  from  any  wish  to  thwart  the  action  of  law. 
He  was  still,  as  he  had  ever  been,  an  enemy  of  the  Scipios. 
The  people  had  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  insolence 
which  they  had  that  day  witnessed ;  but  rather  than  permit 
domestic  war,  he  would  himself  bar  the  arrest  of  L.  Scipio.  It 
was  better  that  the  will  of  the  people  should  be  frustrated  by 
one  of  their  own  Tribunes  than  by  the  arrogance  of  a  private 
citizen."  He  then  forbade  all  further  attempts  to  seize  the 
person  of  Asiaticus. 

§  14.  The  great  Scipio  felt  that  his  name  could  no  longer 
work  like  a  spell  upon  the  People.  He  withdrew  to  his  villa  at 
Litemum,  where  he  lived  some  years  longer  in  retirement. 
When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
buried  at  Litemum.  "  Ungrateful  city  !  "  he  said,  "  thou  shalt 
not  have  even  my  ashes."  The  three  statues  of  himself,  his 
brother,  and  the  poet  Ennius,  which  stood  outside  the  Capuan 
Gate  at  Rome,  were  placed  over  a  cenotaph  erected  by  the 
heir  of  his  name  and  fame,  the  younger  Africanus.  He  died 
in  the  year  183  b.c,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  though 

'•  It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  proceedings  that  L.  Scipio  was  not 
formally  tried  before  the  Centuries,  but  punished  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
passed  in  the  Tribes.  The  mention  of  a  Tnbune  as  his  accuser  shows  this.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  account  here  given  differs  much  from  Livy*s  narrative. 
Qellius  (vii.  19)  has  preserved  the  words  of  the  decree  by  which  the  eight 
Tribunes  wished  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  L.  Scipio,  and  the  account  in  the  text 
is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  statements. 
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the  fiiu;  )m.*it  litill  prederved  at  Rome  bemrs  the  a|^>earaDce  uf 
an  older  iiiaii.*  He  was  too  lordly  to  be  the  useful  eitizeo  of  a 
Hi'piihUc,  too  careleias  of  power  to  become  her  master.  His 
lat(T  career  threw  a  shadow  over  services  greater  than  had 
Immmi  reiulen*d  to  Rome  by  any  other  of  her  sons. 

§  1 !),  In  the  self-same  year  Hannibal  ended  the  changeful  for- 
tiiiicT^  of  liis  life.  After  the  loss  of  his  last  hope  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Syrian  host  at  Magnesia,  he  wandered  from  land  to 
liind  till  he  found  a  rt^ting-place  at  the  Court  of  Prusias  of 
Hithynia.  Tlie  Senate  could  not  breathe  wh'de  their  great 
cni'niy  lived  ;  and  Flamininus  was  sent  to  demand  from  Prusias 
the  jHTHon  of  his  illustrious  guest  The  King  dared  not  say 
nu),  /ind  ^Hve  ILmniluil  to  understand  that  he  must  be  surren- 
drrrd  to  Maniininus;  but  the  great  Carthaginian,  to  avoid 
fulling  into  tin*  hands  of  his  implacable  foes,  swallowed  a  dose 
of  jHiiHon,  which,  acc^irding  to  the  common  story,  he  carried 
with  him  constantly  in  the  hollow  of  a  ring.  He  was  sixty- 
thrcr  years  of  a^c.  Life  had  long  ceased  to  be  valuable  to 
him,  lNM'anH(*  o|)|K)Hition  to  Rome  had  become  hopeless.  He 
dii'd,  /IS  he  liviMl,  faithful  to  the  service  of  that  aven^ng 
di«ity  to  whom  Ik;  had  been  bound  in  boyhood  by  his  father 
llamilcar. 

§  10.  Tin*  fall  of  Scipio  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
tJM'  old  Sniatorial  |>arty.  The  names  of  the  great  Cornelian 
(iiMiH  and  other  Houses  friendly  to  Scipio  nearly  disappear,  for 
a  H4«ason,  from  tlu;  Iwisti.  The  noble  iEmilius  Paullus,  who 
liad  rendered  signal  st^vices  to  the  State  in  Liguria  and  in 
Hp/iin,  was  nnahh*  to  obtain  the  ("onsulship  till  a  late  age.  But 
(.*ato  no  longer  held  hy  this  ])arty.  His  first  connection  with  it 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  represented  his  old  patron,  Fabius. 
Thewj  Senatorial  ciruds,  it  must  be  observed,  followed  the  new 
Hellenic  fashions  no  less  eagerly  than  Scipio  and  his  friends ; 
but  they  (wirod  m(»n»  for  the  panisites  of  Greece  than  for  her 
jMietry  and  arts  and  n*finements ;  and  the  gilding  laid  on  only 
lirought  into  relief  tluj  coarseness  of  the  material.  They  had 
sup|M)rted  (Jato  up  to  his  (.Consulship  in  195  B.C.,  because  he 

I  It  waM  (liMcovKHHl,  with  that  of  Ennius,  iu  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  when 
thin  faiuotiM  nMiimuit  of  untifjiuty  wan  (lincovorv<l  in  17S0.  See  Pirauesi's  work 
ou  thiii  Toinb,  Caiiiiiu'ii  Via  Appvi,  p.  4(3)  and  comi>are  Liv.  xxzviii.  56. 
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was  a  useful  hound  to  run  down  Scipio  ;  ^  but  when  he  oflFered 
himself  for  the  Censorship  in  189  b.c.,  they  used  all  their  influ- 
ence against  him,  as  well  as  against  the  Scipionic  candidates, 
and  he  was  defeated.  They  knew  well  that  he  was  a  sworn 
friend  of  the  old  Roman  rusticity,  and  would  not  tolerate  their 
vulgar  luxuries  any  more  than  the  refined  elegance  of  Scipio ; 
and  now  that  his  personal  animosity  to  that  great  enemy  was 
gratified,  they  apprehended  that  he  might  turn  and  rend  them. 
This  was  the  period  of  Cato's  greatness.  The  Forum  rang 
with  his  voice ;  his  bitter  gibes  and  caustic  sarcasms  against 
the  vices  of  the  ruling  oligarchy  were  repeated  everywhere  ;  the 
People  began  to  recognise  him  as  their  champion.  At  the 
next  election  of  Censors  (185  B.C.),  he  again  came  forward, 
with  his  friend  Flaccus  by  his  side ;  and  though  they  were 
opposed  by  seven  distinguished  candidates,  the  favour  of  the 
People  prevaUed,  and  the  two  friends  were  elected. 

§  17.  Cato  was  now  in  full  possession  of  the  immense  arbi- 
trary powers  wielded  by  the  Censor,  and  determined  not  to  act, 
as  most  Censors  acted,  merely  as  the  minister  of  the  Senate,  but 
to  put  down  luxury  with  a  strong  hand.  He  had  thundered 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Oppian  law  during  his  Consulship,  but 
in  vain, — the  ladies  were  too  strong  for  him.  But  now  it  was 
his  turn.  Hitherto  no  property  had  been  included  in  the 
Censor's  register,  except  land  and  houses.  Cato  ordered  all 
valuable  slaves  to  be  rated  at  three  times  the  amount  of  other 
property,  and  laid  a  heavy  tax  on  the  dress  and  equipages  of 
the  women,  if  they  exceeded  a  certain  sum.  He  struck  seven 
Senators  oflF  the  list,  some  for  paltry  causes.  Manilius  was 
degraded  for  kissing  his  wife  in  public ;  another  for  an  unsea- 
sonable jest ;  but  all  honest  men  must  have  applauded  when  L. 
Flamininus  was  at  length  punished  for  his  atrocious  barbarity. 
It  savoured  of  personal  bitterness,  when  at  the  grand  review  of 
the  Knights  he  deprived  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  of  his  horse. 

In  the  management  of  public  works,  Cato  showed  judgment 
equal  to  his  vigour.  He  provided  for  the  repair  of  the  aque- 
ducts and  reservoirs,  and  took  great  pains  to  amend  the  drainage 
of  the  City.  He  encouraged  a  fair  and  open  competition  for 
the   contracts   of  tax-collection,    and   so   much   offended    the 

^  **  AUatrare  ejus  [Scipionis]  miignitudinem  solitus  eat."     Liv.  t6.  54. 
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powerful  companies  of  Publicani,  that  after  he  laid  down  his 
office  he  was  prosecuted,  and  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of 
12,000  ases. 

§  18.  One  man  could  do  little  in  the  space  of  eighteen 
months  to  check  national  misconduct  No  doubt  many  of 
Cato's  reforms  fell  with  him.  Yet  his  fearless  severity  seems 
to  have  produced  some  lasting  effects.  In  179  b.c.  the  noble 
Lepidus  was  Censor,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior : 
they  expelled  three  Senators,  and  paid  great  attention  to  public 
works.  Five  years  later  (174  b.c.),  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  A. 
Posthumius  Albinus  degraded  nine  Senators  (among  whom  was 
the  brother  of  Fulvius  himself),  and  a  great  number  of  the 
Knights.  The  next  Censorship  (169  b.c.)  of  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  and  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  was  much  more  severe.  The 
abuses  of  the  tax-collection  had  been  every  day  gathering 
strength,  and  were  now  so  great  that  the  last-named  Censors 
found  it  nec438sary  to  prohibit  any  contractor  who  had  obtained 
a  contract  under  the  last  Censors  from  making  new  offers.  The 
Publicani  induced  Rutilius,  a  Tribune,  to  oppose  the  edict  and 
to  indict  the  Censors  ;  but  they  stood  their  ground  bravely,  and 
were  acquitted  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  Here  we  discern 
the  beginning  of  those  financial  corruptions  which  at  length 
made  the  name  of  Publican  a  byeword  in  every  nation. 

§  19.  It  is  manifest  also  that  Cato  had  given  quite  a  new 
significance  to  the  Censorial  office.  The  fearless  onslaught 
made  by  him  on  all  abuses  had  stirred  up  a  nest  of  hornets. 
Forty-four  times  he  was  accused  before  the  people,  yet  except 
on  the  one  occasion  just  mentioned  he  always  came  off  free. 
Cato,  however,  was  no  demagogue.  He  was  no  doubt  a  great 
favourite  with  the  People.  More  familiar  to  us  than  almost 
any  of  the  great  men  of  Rome,  we  see  him  with  his  keen  gray 
eyes  and  red  hair,  his  harsh  features  and  spare  athletic  frame, 
strong  by  natural  constitution  and  hardened  by  exercise,  clad 
even  at  Rome  in  the  coarsest  rustic  garb,  attacking  with  plain 
but  nervous  eloquence  the  luxury  and  corruption  of  the  nobles. 
It  can  be  well  imagined  with  what  zest  the  People,  long  unused 
to  popular  harangues,  heard  him.  Yet  he  spared  not  the 
People.  Many  of  the  sarcasms  are  preserved  in  which  he 
assailed  them.      Wishing  to  prevent  a  gratuitous  distribution  of 
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com — a  practice  which  Cato  foresaw  would  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  lazy  mob  in  the  metropolis — he  began  :  "  It  is  a 
hard  thing,  Romans,  to  speak  to  the  belly  ;  for  it  has  no  ears." 
Attacking  their  submission  to  the  great  Senatorial  families,  he 
said :  "  You  are  like  a  parcel  of  sheep,  which  follow  their 
leader  in  a  body,  they  care  not  whither."  Speaking  of  the 
monopoly  of  honours  by  a  few  families :  "  Either,"  said  he, 
"  you  think  the  Consulship  of  little  worth,  or  ye  think  there  are 
very  few  worthy  of  the  Consulship."  And  again  :  "  If  by 
virtue  and  self-control,  ye  have  risen  to  your  present  greatness, 
go  on  and  prosper ;  but  if  vice  and  luxury  have  made  you  great, 
stop,  for  in  these  you  are  great  enough."  This  is  not  the 
language  of  a  flatterer  or  a  demagogue.  Indeed  Cato,  in  his 
way,  was  as  haughty  as  any  noble  in  the  land.  His  mind  was 
of  that  hard  and  narrow  kind,  that  when  he  had  formed  opinions 
or  conceived  prejudices,  nothing  could  move  him.  In  private 
business  he  was  ruled  by  calculation  solely.  He  was  a  great 
farmer :  his  book  on  agriculture  is  still  in  our  hands,  and  con- 
tains a  curious  mixture  of  shrewd  sense,  calculating  selfishness, 
and  superstitious  fancies.  Though  he  was  anxious,  as  a  states- 
man, to  maintain  the  breed'  of  Italian  yeomen,  yet  he  encou- 
raged pasturage  as  the  most  profitable  employment  of  land. 
He  condemned  usury  as  a  crime  only  less  bad  than  murder, 
and  yet  evaded  the  law  which  forbade  Senators  to  engage  in 
trade  by  lending  his  money  to  the  trading  companies.  He 
detested  cruelty  towards  free  men,  but  had  no  compunction  in 
advising  farmers  to  sell  ofi"  all  slaves  who  might  become  useless 
from  age  or  infirmity.  His  self-sufficiency  was  intolerable. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  having  done  everything  for 
themselves,  have  come  to  think  themselves  infallible.  The 
Sabine  farmer  made  himself  a  perpetual  Censor,  and  would  fain 
have  laid  down  the  law  for  every  one.  He  excused  bungling 
magistrates,  because,  said  he,  "  they  are  not  Catos."  "  New 
Men  who  missed  the  prizes  which  he  had  won,  were,"  he  said, 
"  but  left-handed  Catos."  He  was  "  the  pilot  to  whom  the 
Senate  looked  to  weather  the  storm."  In  domestic  life,  where 
there  was  no  one  to  dispute  his  supremacy,  his  arrogance 
became  ridiculous.  He  insisted  on  superintending  the  affairs 
of  the  nursery  ;  he  declared  that  all  physicians  were  impostors^ 
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and  wrote  an  essay  on  medical  treatment  for  the  use  of  his 
family.  His  own  iron  constitution  bade  defiance  alike  to  the 
physician  and  the  quack ;  but,  as  Plutarch  drily  remarks,  he 
paid  dearly  for  his  presumption,  for  both  his  wife  and  his  only 
son  died  at  an  untimely  age. 

§  20.  Cato  lived  for  some  five-and-twenty  years  after  his 
Censorship.  Several  facts  indicate  that  in  later  life  his  asperities 
were  somewhat  softened.  ICs  son  married  the  daughter  of 
i^milius  Paullus,  and  this  drew  him  into  connexion  with  the 
family  of  the  Scipios.  He  had  always  been  fond  of  literature, 
so  far  as  it  bore  upon  practical  pursuits.  EUs  Treatise  on 
Farming  has  been  mentioned ;  and  the  Ancients  quote  with 
applause  a  work  he  wrote  on  the  origin  of  Rome  and  other 
famous  cities  of  Italy.^  He  had  brought  the  poet  Ennius  with 
him  from  Sardinia  to  Rome.  In  later  days  he  found  it  almost 
necessary  to  leani  Greek,  and  became  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
younger  Scipio.  On  one  or  two  occasions  he  stood  between  the 
Senate  and  oppressed  nations.  Yet  it  is  clear  that,  with  all  his 
good  qualities,  Cato  was  not  one  who  was  likely  to  introduce 
humanity  or  even  justice  into  the  foreign  policy  of  Rome.  His 
charity  not  only  began  at  home,  but  ended  there.  He  was, 
above  all  Romans,  a  despiser  of  whatever  was  not  Italian. 
Still,  after  all  deductions,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Cato  stands 
almost  alone  in  the  history  of  his  time  as  a  man  who  had  dear 
principles  of  his  own,  and  acted  up  to  them.  We  cannot  love 
him,  we  hardly  esteem  him,  yet  we  cannot  but  look  upon  him 
with  a  sort  of  amused  admiration.  He  was  a  true  Roman  of 
the  old  school,  with  singular  force  of  character  and  remarkable 
talents  for  administration.  This  summary  of  his  life  and  cha- 
racter will  show  this,  and  will  also  show  how  little  the  world 
had  to  hope  ft'om  the  domination  of  Rome. 

*  The  Originea,     To  the  antiquarian  researches  which  gave  name  to  the  work 
he  added  a  history  of  his  own  times. 
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CHAPTER    XLIII. 

THE  THIRD  MACEDONIAN  WAR,  OR  WAR  OF  PERSEUS. 

(180—168  B.C.) 

§  1.  Prudence  and  energy  of  Philip.  §  2.  Two  CommiBsions  sent  to  check 
Philip.  §  3.  HiB  son  Demetrius  sent  to  Rome:  Philip  forgiven  "for  his 
son's  sake/*  §  4.  Imprudence  of  Demetrius:  Perseus.  §  5.  Philip's  pre- 
parations and  plans.  §  6.  Murder  of  Demetrius  and  death  of  Philip: 
Perseus.  §  7.  Intrigues  of  Flamininus  in  Greece :  bold  resistance  of  Philo- 
poQmen:  his  death.  §  8.  Lycortas  chief  of  the  League:  embassy  to  Rome: 
baseness  of  CallicrateR.  §  9.  MeaBiures  of  Perseus.  §  10.  Eumenes  accuses 
him  at  Rome:  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Eumenes.  §  11.  War  declared 
against  Perseus:  he  is  deceived  by  Philippus.  §  12.  Resources  of  Perseus. 
§  13.  First  campaign:  ends  in  favour  of  Perseus.  §  14.  Discontent  through- 
out Qreeoe.  §  15.  Second  Campaign,  also  ineffectual:  risings  in  ^filtolia  and 
Epirus.  §16.  Third  Campaign :  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  opens  Pass  of  Temp^, 
but  is  obliged  to  retreat:  weakness  of  Perseus.  §  17.  Fourth  Campaign: 
L.  iEmilius  Paullus,  his  energy:  repeated  folly  of  Perseus.  §  18.  Severe 
measures  of  PauUus  in  the  army.  §  19.  Perseus  falls  back  to  Pydna: 
Eclipse  of  Moon.  §  20.  Battle  of  Pydna:  total  defeat  of  Perseus.  §  21. 
Perseus  flies  to  Samothrace :  surrenders  to  PauUus.  §  32.  Tour  of  Puullus 
through  Qreece.  §  23.  Senatorial  Commission:  settlement  of  Macedonia. 
§  24.  Qreece.  §  25.  Biassacre  of  the  Epirotes.  §  26.  Triumph  of  PauUus. 
§  27.  Death  of  his  sons.  §  28.  Great  increase  of  Revenue.  §  29.  Fate  of 
Perseus. 

§  1.  Philip  had  of  late  shown  complete  submission  to  Rome. 
Yet,  when  the  States  of  Northern  Thessaly,  which  Glabrio  had 
aUowed  him  to  conquer,  complained,  the  Senate  encouraged 
their  complainta  And  when  the  ^Etolians  assisted  Amynander 
in  recovering  his  Athamanian  valleys  from  Philip,  the  Senate 
declined  to  interfere.  Their  policy  plainly  was  to  prevent  his 
recovering  any  portion  of  his  power  over  Greece. 

Philip,  therefore,  began  silently  and  resolutely  to  improve 
the  internal  resources  of  Macedon  itself.  For  a  time  his  un- 
governable temper  was  controlled  by  cautious  prudence.  He 
organised  an  improved  system  of  taxation :  he  established  a 
regular  mode  of  working  the  gold-mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus, 
which  had  suppUed  treasure  to  his  great  predecessor  Philip  the 
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Second.*  He  replenished  his  wasted  population  by  large 
draughts  of  brave  barbarians  from  Thrace.  He  formed  an 
alliance  with  Prusias  of  Bithyuia,  the  enemy  of  Eumenes.  He 
ventured  to  seize  ^nos  and  Maroneia,  two  Thracian  dties 
lately  evacuated  by  Antiochus. 

§  2.  Reports  of  this  activity  were  soon  transmitted  to  Rome 
by  Eumenes,  and  the  Senate  sent  a  Commission  of  inquiry,  to 
examine  into  the  truth  of  these  accounts.  At  the  head  of  the 
Commission  was  that  Metellus  who  had  proposed  to  quit  Italy 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae^ 

Philip  was  summoned  to  appear  before  them  at  Tempe,  and 
the  proud  monarch  complied.  But  when  he  found  that  he  was 
to  be  stript  of  all  his  Thessalian  possessions,  his  assumed  calm- 
ness gave  way,  and  he  broke  into  an  angry  threat.  "  The 
sun,"  he  said,  "  had  not  quite  set  yet."  The  Commissioners 
then  passed  on  to  Thessalonica,  to  hear  the  complaints  pre- 
ferred by  iEnos  and  Maroneia,  but  in  this  case  reserved  judg- 
ment for  the  Senate.  Philip,  however,  feeling  very  sure  what 
that  judgment  would  be,  resolved  at  all  events  to  gratify  his 
vengeance,  and  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  wretched 
Maroneians.  When  a  second  Commission  of  Senators  arrived, 
bearing  the  expected  judgment,  the  King  attempted  to  justify 
his  savage  act  by  referring  the  bloodshed  at  Maroneia  to  party- 
strife  within  the  place ;  to  which  App.  Claudius,  the  Chief 
(Jommissioner,  coldly  replied,  that  he  would  send  the  authors 
of  the  massacre  to  take  their  trial  at  Rome.  The  King  now 
became  alarmed,  and  despatched  his  younger  son  Demetrius, 
who  had  lived  for  four  years  as  a  hostage  at  Rome,  and  had 
been  set  free  just  before  the  Syrian  campaign  of  the  Scipios, 
to  make  intercession  in  his  behalf. 

§  3.  The  mission  of  Demetrius  was  the  beginning  of  great 
misery  to  his  father.  The  young  man  was  received  by  the 
Senate  in  a  manner  most  flattering  to  himself,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  encouraged  every  complaint  against  Philip. 
Embassies  from  Thessaly,  Athamania,  Illyria,  arrived  at  Rome, 
all  with  the  same  story.  Eumenes  repeated  his  charges.  Fugi- 
tives detailed  the  horrors  of  the  massacre  at  Maroneia.     And 

•  See  Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Greece,  Chapt.  xlii.  §  7. 
•>  Chapt.  xxxi.  §  32. 
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when  Demetrius,  after  hearing  these  several  complaints,  stood 
forth  in  the  Senate-house  to  offer  a  defence  for  his  father,  the 
Chief  of  the  Senate  cut  him  short  on  the  pretence  that  he  was 
too  young  to  transact  business  of  such  importance,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  no  written  instructions.  The  young  prince 
incautiously  produced  papers,  drawn  up  with  the  freedom  which 
Philip  was  likely  to  use  in  a  confidential  memorandum.  These 
papers  were  read,  and  the  Senate  at  once  gave  judgment 
against  the  King ;  "  but,"  it  was  added,  "  they  would  forgive 
him  for  the  sake  of  Demetrius.  They  would  require  no  more 
than  they  had  already  signified,  namely,  that  he  should  with- 
draw from  Thessaly  and  Thrace.  A  third  Commission  should 
be  sent  to  assure  him  that  he  owed  this  forbearance  entirely  to 
the  young  prince  his  son."  It  is  said,  that  Flamininus  gave 
secret  assurances  to  Demetrius,  that,  on  his  father's  death,  the 
Senate  would  support  his  claim  to  the  succession,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  elder  brother  Perseus. 

Demetrius  returned  home  highly  elated.  lie  was  closely 
followed  by  the  new  Commission,  which  was  headed  by  Q.  Mar- 
cius,  a  man  who  professed  the  most  friendly  intentions  to  the 
King,  and  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Philippus  as  a  family 
name.  At  the  same  time,  Flamininus  passed  over  to  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  Prusias  to  sus- 
pend hostilities  against  Eumenes,  and  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  Hannibal's  person.  The  success  of  this  embassy  we  have 
already  seea 

§  4.  Philip  was  obliged  to  obey  in  all  things.  The  rest  of 
his  life  was  embittered  by  family  intrigues.  Demetrius  was 
the  favourite  not  only  of  the  Senate,  but  also  of  the  Mace- 
donians ;  and  even  where  there  is  no  positive  reason,  suspicion 
is  apt  to  grow  up  between  an  aged  King  and  the  popular  heir 
to  his  crown.  Such  suspicion  was,  not  without  cause,  aggra- 
vated by  the  honours  paid  to  Demetrius  at  Rome,  and  by  the 
foolish  fondness  shown  by  the  young  prince  for  everything 
Roman.  There  was,  moreover,  an  eye  watching  the  young 
prince  with  more  of  jealousy  than  even  Philip  was  likely  to  feel. 
Perseus,  the  King's  elder  son,  was  born  of  a  concubine.  He 
was  reserved  in  manner,  and,  far  less  popular  than  Demetrius, 
saw  that  his  own  succession  was  in  danger.    Under  these  appre- 
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hensions,  he  gained  his  father's  ear,  and  led  him  to  believe 
that  Demetrius  was  endeavouring  to  anticipate  the  course  of 
nature  in  gaining  possession  of  the  crown.  The  young  prince 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Didas,  Governor  of  Paeonia  ; 
and  two  confidential  ministers  were  sent  to  Rome  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  suspicions  raised  by  Perseus. 

§  5.  Meanwhile,  the  King  silently  continued  his  preparations. 
Every  day,  it  is  said,  he  had  the  treaties  which  he  had  signed 
with  Rome  read  over  to  him,  to  remind  him  of  the  duty  of  re- 
venge. Filled  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  he  put  many  of  his 
great  nobles  to  death,  and  imprisoned  their  sons,  quoting  the 
epic  line  which  says,  that  it  is  but  foolish  work  to  slay  the 
father  and  spare  the  child.*  He  endeavoured  to  balance  the 
suspected  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians  by  transporting  whole 
families  into  Emathia,  and  replacing  them  by  Thracians,  who 
held  their  lands  from  the  crown  by  military  service.  He  formed 
a  bold  scheme  for  assailing  the  Romans  at  home,  by  inducing 
the  Bastamians,  a  people  who  inhabited  the  country  afterwards 
called  Mcesia,  to  exterminate  the  Dardanians  and  seize  their 
territory,  and  then,  leaving  their  families  there,  to  pour  into 
Italy  by  the  northern  end  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  no  doubt  in 
connection  with  this  great  plan  that  he  made  a  tour  to  the 
passes  of  Haemus  (the  Balkan),  of  which  Livy  speaks  in  lan- 
guage that  we  might  use  of  a  person  visiting  the  mountains  of 
Siberia.*^ 

§  6.  On  his  return  gloomy  news  awaited  him.  Didas,  under 
pretence  of  sympathy,  had  led  Demetrius  to  form  and  to  con- 
fess a  scheme  for  flying  to  Italy  and  claiming  the  protection  of 
the  Senata  The  envoys  had  come  from  Rome  with  evidence 
which  seemed  to  confirm  all  that  Philip  or  Perseus  had  sus- 
pected ;  they  were  the  bearers  of  letters  purporting  to  be  written 
by  Flamininus,  and  urging  the  young  prince  to  the  worst  extre- 
mities of  treason.  The  unhappy  father,  who  had  long  wished 
to  disbelieve,  could  not  resist  this  weight  of  evidence,  and 
signed  an  order  for  his  son's  death.  Didas  attempted  to  take 
him  ofi^  by  poison ;  but  the  unfortunate  young  man  detected 
the  attempt,  and  was  suffocated  with  brutal  violence. 

*  tnvftt  h  ^ttri^a  Mrtifmt  frtulof  tutrtikuTtt.  ap.  Polyb.  xxiv.  8,  10. 

*  Liv.  xl.  21  and  22. 
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This  event  took  place  in  179  b.c.  The  old  King  did  not 
long  survive.  It  was  discovered  by  his  nephew  Antigonus,  that 
the  letters  of  Flamininus  were  forged,  and  that  all  the  charges 
against  Demetrius  were  at  least  grossly  exaggerated.  It  is 
said,  that  Philip  now  meditated  disinheriting  Perseus  in  favour 
of  Antigonus.  But  mortal  sickness  overtook  him  at  Amphipolia 
Perseus,  informed  of  his  father's  state,  hastened  to  Pella,  and 
was  proclaimed  King  before  others  knew  of  Philip's  death. 
The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  put  Antigonus  to  death  ;  the 
next  was  to  renew  professions  of  amity  towards  Rome. 

The  great  abilities  possessed  by  Philip  were  always  shown  on 
emergencies.  But  ordinarily  his  savage  passions  deprived  him 
of  the  advantages  he  might  have  gained,  and  it  was  the  popular 
belief  that  the  misery  of  his  latter  days  was  a  divine  retribution 
for  the  crimes  of  his  life.  Perseus  had  neither  the  same  abilities 
nor  the  same  passions.  In  manner  he  was  dignified  and  re- 
served ;  in  government  he  was  generally  prudent  and  temperate. 
But  he  had  two  defects,  which  in  his  position  were  almost  more 
fatal  than  his  father's  ferocity, — avarice  and  timidity. 

§  7.  Before  we  speak  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  we  must  cast  a 
glance  upon  the  afiairs  of  Greece. 

We  wished  to  believe  that  Flamininus,  in  his  original  settle- 
ment of  that  country,  had  a  desire  to  maintain  so  much  at 
least  of  liberty  as  was  consistent  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  supremacy  of  Roma  But,  once  at  Rome,  he  seems  to  have 
become  the  too  faithful  minister  of  the  Senate.  At  Thebes  he 
encouraged  the  infamous  Zeuxippus,  in  Messenia  Dinocrates, 
in  the  Achaean  League  Callicrates,  in  Epirus,  in  iEtolia,  every- 
where, men  of  Uke  unscrupulous  character,  who  purchased  power 
for  themselves  by  placing  the  necks  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
under  the  foot  of  Roma 

Perhaps  this  policy  was  in  part  due  to  the  bold  attitude  and 
independent  bearing  of  Philopoemen.  This  able  and  honest 
ofiScer  was  now  the  Chief  of  the  Achaean  League.  Under  his 
conduct  the  army  was  raised  to  the  number  of  40,000  men,  and 
brought  into  excellent  discipline :  the  cavalry  were  especially 
good.  On  all  occasions  he  rejected  the  proffered  interference 
of  the  Senatorial  Commissioners  who  were  constantly  passing 
to  Macedonia  or  Asia,  and  thus  gave  offence  to  Metellus,  to 
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App.  Claudius,  and  to  Flamininus  himself.  This  last-named 
statesman  revenged  himself  by  instigating  Dinocrates  to  raise 
Messeuia  in  arms  against  the  League.  PhilojxEmen  instantly 
ordered  Lycortas  to  advance  with  the  main  army  into  Messenia, 
while  he  himself,  though  more  than  seventy  years  old,  followed 
with  the  cavalry.  He  was  surprised  on  his  march  by  Dino- 
crates, his  small  force  scattered,  and  himself  carried  in  triumph 
to  Messene,  where  he  was  thrown  into  a  loathsome  dungeon 
and  ordered  to  drink  poison.  He  drained  the  cup  with  the 
composure  of  Socrates,  and  died.  But  Lycortas  was  at  hand, 
and  exacted  from  the  Messenians  a  fearfiil  vengeance  for  the 
death  of  his  illuRtrious  friend.  He  then  carried  the  remains  of 
Philopa?men,  and  interred  them  with  splendid  but  mournful 
solemnities  at  his  native  city  of  Megalopolis. 

Thus  died  the  last  great  man  of  Greece.  He  had  fallen 
upon  evil  times,  when  a  soldier's  spirit  was  less  needful  than  a 
statesman's  craft.  For  the  Achaean  League  to  resist  the  power 
of  Rome  was  hopeless  ;  its  only  chance  of  independence  was  to 
avoid  jealousy  by  observing  a  guarded  tranquillity.  Such  a 
course  might  have  conciliated  Flamininus,  but  it  suited  not  the 
soldierly  character  of  Philopoemen.  He  might  have  played  his 
part  with  glory  at  the  time  when  Aratus  laid  the  League  at  the 
foot  of  the  Macedonian  monarchs ;  as  Aratus  might  have  dealt 
with  the  diplomacy  of  Rome  better  than  Philopoemen.  Yet  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  policy  could  long  have  preserved 
Greece.  It  was  time  for  her  best  and  bravest  sons  to  depart. 
PhilopcBmen  died  in  the  same  year  with  Scipio  and  Hannibal. 

§  8.  Lycortas  was  now  Chief  of  the  League.  He  would 
willingly  have  pursued  the  bold  policy  of  Philopoemen.  But 
his  son  Polybius,  with  Stratius,  Archon,  and  other  patriotic 
leaders,  felt  their  real  weakness ;  and  an  agreement  was  made 
with  Aristaenus  and  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  position 
which  Rome  expected  them  to  hold  with  regard  to  Messenia, 
Elis,  Sparta,  and  other  states.  In  this  embassy  was  Callicrates, 
who  at  once  sold  himself  to  the  Senate,  and  assured  them  that 
so  long  as  Lycortas,  Polybius,  and  the  popular  Chiefs  were  in 
power,  the  League  would  never  act  in  the  interests  of  Rome ; 
that  if  they  would  lend  the  weight  of  their  influence  to  place 
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him  in  power,  he  would  undertake  that  the  Achaeans  should 
give  them  no  more  trouble ;  and  that  similar  policy  might  be 
pursued  with  advantage  in  every  state  of  Greece.  From  the 
date  of  the  embassy  of  CaUicrates  (180  b.c.)  Greece  was  ruled 
by  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  supported  by  Roman  influence. 

§  9.  It  was  in  the  following  year  that  Perseus  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  Macedon.  The  first  measures  of  his  reign  were 
marked  by  prudence  and  moderation.  His  avarice  did  not 
prevent  him  from  remitting  some  heavy  arrears  of  taxes,  and 
for  the  future  he  established  a  better  system.  He  recalled 
those  who  had  fled  from  his  father's  tyranny,  gave  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  and  himself  wedded  the 
daughter  of  Seleucus,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
as  King  of  Syria.  These  alliances,  indeed,  were  of  little 
value ;  for  Prusias  was  a  weak  and  faithless  prince ;  and 
Seleucus,  dying  soon  after,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes  (or,  as  he  was  more  justly  nicknamed,  Epi- 
manes),  a  wayward  tyrant.  More  effective  were  the  alliances 
he  formed  with  Cotys,  Chief  of  the  Odrysians,  a  powerful 
Thracian  tribe,  and  Genthius,  who  had  succeeded  Pleuratus  as 
King  of  the  Illyrians.  He  was  guilty  of  an  error  in  not  sup- 
porting the  Bastarnians  in  their  attack  upon  the  Dardanians. 
For  want  of  such  support  the  brave  barbarians  were  almost 
exterminated.  But  Perseus  had  none  of  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  his  father. 

In  Greece,  the  patriotic  party  was  everywhere  inclined  to 
join  Perseus  against  the  Romanising  tyrants  who  were  raised 
to  power  in  every  State,  as  formerly  they  had  been  fain  to 
accept  the  aid  of  Rome  against  the  tyranny  of  Philip.  The 
King  visited  Greece  and  won  golden  opinions  by  his  gracious 
manners.  None,  however,  ventured  to  enter  into  open  alliance 
with  him  except  the  Boeotians,  always  attached  to  the  Macedo- 
nian interest 

§  10.  The  Senate  had  their  eye  upon  the  movements  of 
Perseus.  The  Dardanians  had  sent  to  implore  assistance ; 
Masinissa  informed  them  that  the  King  was  intriguing  with 
Carthage  ;  and  a  triumviral  Commission,  as  usual,  was  de- 
spatched to  Pella:  but  he  eluded  an  interview,  and  a  new 
embassy  of  five  was  sent  with  a  yet  more  imperious  message. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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In  the  year  172  b.c.  incidents  occurred  which  brought  on 
immediate  hostilities. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Senate  in  Asia  to  increase  the 
power  of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  as  a  balance  to  the  power 
both  of  Macedonia  and  Syria.  Eumenes  was  anxious  to  ex- 
tend his  possessions  in  Greece,  where  he  still  held  the  island  of 
^gina.  But  the  Achaean  League,  supported  by  Perseus, 
baffled  all  his  endeavours;  and  he  appeared  at  Rome  as  the 
formal  accuser  of  the  King  of  Macedon.  He  was  heard  with 
favour ;  and,  after  a  secret  debate,  the  Senate  called  in  Har- 
palus,  who  had  been  sent  by  Perseus  to  oppose  the  claims  of 
Emnenes.  Harpalus  soon  perceived  that  the  matter  had  been 
prejudged,  and  lost  his  temper.  "  His  master,"  he  said,  "  was 
ready  to  explain.  But  if  they  were  bent  on  war,  for  war  he 
was  also  prepared."  He  then  hastened  home  to  warn  Perseus 
that  hostilities  must  soon  begin. 

At  the  same  time  envoys  arrived  from  Rhodes,  to  complain 
that  Eumenes  was  endeavouring  to  dispossess  them  of  Lycia 
and  Caria,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Senate  to  the  brave 
islanders  out  of  the  spoils  of  Antiochus,  in  reward  for  their 
loyal  service  in  the  Syrian  war.  But  the  Senate  was  resolved 
to  hear  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King  of  Pergamus. 
The  Rhodians  were  coldly  dismissed  without  the  usual  signs  of 
resp^t  paid  to  ambassadors;  while  Eumenes  was  rewarded 
with  the  gift  of  a  curule  chair  and  an  ivory  staflF,  the  highest 
honours  which  the  Republic  could  bestow  upon  a  foreigner. 

Matters  were  precipitated  by  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Eumenes.  As  the  King  was  returning  from  Rome,  he  landed 
at  Cirrha  to  pay  a  devotional  visit  at  Delphi.  He  was  ascend- 
ing the  steep  and  narrow  road  which  led  from  the  coast  to  the 
nte  of  the  Temple,  when  he  was  knocked  down  by  some  large 
stones  thrown  from  a  wall  which  skirted  the  road.  He  was 
taken  up  for  dead ;  but  was  carried  to  -^gina,  where  he 
recovered.  The  assassins  had  escaped.  But  it  was  said  that 
they  bore  letters  of  introduction  from  Perseus  to  Praxo,  a  noble 
Delphian  lady ;  and  L.  Ramnius,  a  chief  citizen  of  Bnmdu- 
sium,  came  forward  to  state  that  he  also  had  been  offered  bribes 
from  the  King  to  poison  some  of  the  Roman  Senators. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  these  accusations  was  true. 
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But  the  Senate  gave  ready  credence  to  the  informers,   and 
immediate  war  was  determined  upon. 

§  11.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  Consuls  for  171  B.c. 
entered  upon  office,  a  Decree  was  framed  for  obtaining  from 
the  Centuries  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  this  time  the  vote 
passed  in  the  affirmative  without  demur.  The  command  fell 
to  P.  Lidnius  Crassus.  Five  Commissioners  were  at  once 
despatched  to  Corcyra.  At  this  place,  the  Commission  divided 
itself  into  three.  Decimius  went  to  Lissus  to  intimidate  Gen- 
thius  of  Qlyria ;  two  Lentuli  passed  into  Peloponnesus  to  sup- 
port Callicmtes  and  the  Roman  party;  while  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus  and  Au.  Atilius  had  the  more  difficult  task  of  repress- 
ing popular  feeling  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Macedonia. 

Philippus  and  his  colleague  passed  through  iEtolia,  where 
they  secured  the  election  of  Lyciscus,  a  partisan  of  Rome,  to 
the  office  of  Captain-General  to  Thessaly.  Perseus  was  at 
Dium,  and,  remembering  the  old  relations  of  Philippus  to  his 
father,  he  invited  the  Roman  envoy  to  a  conference,  which  was 
readily  accepted,  for  Philippus  knew  that  the  Senate  wished  to 
gain  time.  They  met  upon  the  banks  of  the  Peneiis,  and  some 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  etiquette  of  crossing  the  river.  The 
Roman  decided  it  in  his  own  favour  by  an  indifferent  jest.  "  It 
is  meet,"  said  he,  "  that  the  sen  should  come  to  the  faiherr 
The  plausible  manners  of  Philippus  beguiled  Perseus,  who 
prayed  for  an  armistice  in  order  to  send  an  embassy  to  the 
Senate  ;  and  Philippus  granted  a  request  which  enabled  Rome 
to  complete  her  preparations  for  war,  with  apparent  unwilling- 
ness. Meantime  the  other  Commissioners  had  played  their 
part  well.  The  Roman  interest  was  made  paramount  in  Bceotia, 
and  one  hundred  Achaean  youths  were  deposited  at  Chalcis  as 
guarantees  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  countrymen. 

The  Commissioners  now  returned  to  Rome,  where  they  foimd 
the  ambassadors  of  Perseus.  Philippus  had  the  impudence  to 
boast  in  open  Senate  of  the  successful  fraud  by  which  he  had 
gained  time;  and  the  Senate,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
honourable  men,  had  the  effirontery  to  approve  conduct  which 
much  resembled  swindling.  The  Macedonian  ambassadors  were 
dismissed,  and  Philippus  was  sent  back  to  Greece  as  the  diplo- 
matic representative  of  Rome. 
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§  12.  It  was  with  reason  that  the  Romans  were  anxious  to 
gain  time.  The  resources  of  Macedon  had  been  steadily  in- 
creasing during  a  peace  of  nearly  thirty  years.  The  Treasury 
was  fiill.  Perseus  had  a  well-appointed  army  of  40,000  foot 
and  4000  horse,  besides  the  troops  of  Cotys  and  other  Thracian 
allies.  The  Phalanx,  raised  to  20,000  men,  was  formed,  as  of 
old,  in  two  divisions, — the  Silver  Shields  and  the  Brass  Shields. 
To  oppose  this  force,  Crassus  landed  in  Epirus  late  in  the 
season  with  28,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  for  the  most  part  raw 
troops.  Lucretius,  the  Praetor,  had  little  trouble  in  blockading 
the  coasts  of  Macedon  ;  for  by  the  treaty  with  Flamininus  the 
Macedonians  were  forbidden  to  maintain  a  fleet. 

§  13.  When  Perseus  discovered  the  fraud  that  had  been 
practised  upon  him,  he  advanced  at  once  into  Thessaly,  and 
formed  an  entrenched  camp  at  Sycurium  on  the  western  slope 
of  Ossa,  favourably  situated  for  foraging  in  the  plain  of  the 
Peneiis,  and  for  commanding  his  communications  with  Macedon 
by  the  Pass  of  Tempe.  Meanwhile  Crassus  had  threaded  the 
passes  of  Western  Thessaly  without  molestation  and  advanced 
to  Larissa,  where  to  his  joy  he  found  Eumenes,  now  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  with  his  brother  Attains,  at  the  head  of  4000 
foot  and  1000  horse.  These  additions  to  his  force,  with  Achaean 
and  iEtolian  auxiliaries,  and  some  Numidian  horse  sent  by 
Masinissa,  made  his  army  nearly  equal  in  number  to  that  of 
Perseus,  though  it  was  much  inferior  in  quality. 

The  Consul  felt  this,  and  steadily  declined  battle,  till  Perseus 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Roman  camp  and  drove  the 
Romans  in.  He  did  not,  however,  venture  to  attack  the  en- 
trenchments, and  Crassus  decamped  across  the  Peneiis.  The 
blame  of  the  late  defeat  was  laid  upon  the  iEtolians ;  and  five 
chiefs  of  that  nation  were  sent  to  be  tried  before  the  Senate. 

Perseus  thought  that  his  success  gave  him  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  renewing  negociations,  and  offered  to  make  peace 
on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Flamininus ;  but  the  Consul  obsti- 
nately refused  all  terms  short  of  absolute  submission.  Even 
this  defiance  failed  to  rouse  the  craven  spirit  of  the  King. 
He  sent  a  second  message,  offering  to  increase  the  tribute 
paid  by  his  father;  but  the  same  contemptuous  reply  met 
his  advances.     Crassus  withdrew  for  the  winter  into  Bceotia; 
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Perseus  retired  to  Macedonia,  leaving  the  Pass  of  Tempe 
strongly  guarded. 

§  14.  The  success  of  the  Macedonians  in  this  campaign  gave 
life  to  the  smouldering  discontent  of  Greece.  The  presence  of 
Lucretius  with  the  fleet  at  Chalcis  alone  prevented  Boeotia  from 
rising  in  a  mass.  This  officer  had  behaved  with  brutal  cruelty 
during  his  command.  Haliartus  was  taken  by  stonn :  all 
living  souls  were  massacred  or  sold  as  slaves ;  all  statues  and 
pictures  were  seized ;  the  city  itself  was  rased  to  the  ground. 
Ceroneia  capitulated,  but  was  treated  with  equal  barbarity. 
Roman  soldiers  roamed  everywhere,  pillaging  at  will.  Epirus, 
hitherto  devoted  to  Rome,  reaped  no  benefit  from  her  sub- 
missive conduct  Cephalus  had  long  held  the  government; 
and  though  in  his  heart  he  hated  Italian  dominion,  he  had 
scrupulously  observed  every  obligation  laid  upon  him.  But  the 
ear  of  the  Senatorial  Commissioners  was  gained  by  Charops, 
grandson  of  that  Charops  who  had  assisted  Flamininus  to  turn 
the  Pass  of  Klissoura.  Cephalus  felt  that  his  turn  would  come 
next ;  and  he  engaged  with  Perseus  to  raise  Epirus  against 
Rome. 

§  15.  The  new  Consul  Au.  Hostilius  Mancinus  arrived  early 
in  the  season  to  take  the  command  (170  b.c).  If  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  usual  route  through  Epirus,  his  person  would  have 
been  seized ;  but  he  sailed  direct  for  Anticyra,  and  entered 
Thessaly  from  the  south.  He  made  an  attempt  to  force  the 
Cambunian  passes,  but  was  repulsed  at  every  point. 

The  new  Praetor  Hortensius  more  than  emulated  his  prede- 
cessor Lucretius.  Abdera,  ordered  to  furnish  an  immense 
quantity  of  com  for  the  supply  of  the  fleet,  applied  for  time : 
he  replied  by  assaulting  the  city.  It  was  taken ;  the  chief  men 
were  beheaded,  the  rest  sold  into  slavery.  These  outrages 
began  to  excite  attention  at  Rome.  The  Tribunes  had  brought 
Lucretius  to  trial  for  decorating  his  villa  at  Antium  with  the 
spoils  of  Haliartus,  and  he  was  heavily  fined.  Alarmed  at  this 
vigour,  the  Senate  ordered  the  Consul  to  do  what  could  be  done 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  Abderites.  Livy,  with  just  indig- 
nation, calls  these  rapacious  officers  "  the  terror  of  their  friends 
and  the  scorn  of  tlieir  foes." 

C.  Popillius  Laenas  was  sent  to  Greece,  in  the  hope  of  sooth* 
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ing  popular  feeling ;  but  in  -^tolia  men  were  so  exasperated 
by  the  tyranny  of  Lyciscus  that  a  tumult  broke  out  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  envoy.  Popillius,  a  rude,  overbearing  man, 
found  it  necessary,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  use  fair  words ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  precautions,  Cephalus  and  the  Epirotes  had  risen 
and  driven  App.  Claudius  Centho  out  of  the  country.  He  took 
refuge  at  Uscana,  the  capital  of  a  friendly  niyrian  tribe,  near 
Lake  Lychnidus,  on  the  river  now  called  the  Drilo. 

During  the  winter  Perseus  made  an  expedition  into  the  terri- 
tory of  his  troublesome  neighbours,  the  Dardanians.  Thence 
he  crossed  the  mountains  to  Uscana,  which  he  took,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  App.  Claudius.  Hence  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  Genthius  at  Scodra ;  and  the  lUyrian  chief  pro- 
mised his  cooperation  against  Rome,  if  the  King  would  pay 
him  the  sum  of  300  talenta  But  the  King  of  Macedon  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  his  beloved  gold,  and  remained  without 
allies. 

§  16.  The  Consul  who  followed  Hostilius  was  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus,  the  cajoler  of  Perseus.  Philippus,  though  he  was 
past  sixty  and  of  unwieldy  corpulence,  displayed  more  vigour 
than  his  predecessors.  Avoiding  both  the  gorge  of  Tempo, 
which  was  strongly  guarded,  and  the  Cambunian  Passes,  where 
Hostilius  had  failed  the  year  before,  he  carried  his  army  by  a 
fiteep  and  difficult  path  past  Petra,  over  the  north-western 
shoulder  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  appeared  within  a  few  miles 
of  Dium,  where  Perseus  was  lying  in  fancied  security.  The 
King,  panic-stricken,  ordered  a  precipitate  retreat  to  Pydna, 
and  sent  off  two  of  his  confidential  ministers, — one  to  Pella  to 
throw  his  treasure  into  the  sea,  the  other  to  Thessalonica  to 
destroy  his  naval  stores. 

Philippus,  astonished  at  his  own  success,  pursued  the  King 
through  Dium  as  far  as  the  river  Ascordus ;  but  he  could  obtain 
no  provisions,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  first  to  Dium,  and 
then  to  Heracleium,  at  the  Macedonian  end  of  the  Vale  of 
Tempd  On  his  retreat,  Perseus  returned  to  his  old  position 
at  Dium.  Ashamed  of  his  own  pusillanimity,  he  censured  his 
•officers  for  suffering  the  Romans  to  pass  over  Mount  Olympus ; 
and  ordered  the  ministers  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  de- 
stroy his  arsenal  and  sink  his  treasure  to  be  put  to  death,  in 
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the  idle  hope  that  the  truth  might  be  concealed.  Luckily  the 
former  had  delayed  the  execution  of  his  orders ;  but  the  trea- 
sure was  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  could  only  be 
recovered  by  the  help  of  divers. 

§  17.  The  only  substantial  success  gained  by  the  Consul 
Philippus  was  the  opening  of  the  Pass  of  Tempe.  Public 
feeling  at  Rome  began  to  show  signs  of  impatience.  The 
Senate  perceived  that  they  must  no  longer  dally  with  the  war 
by  committing  it  to  incapable  advisers,  and  resolved  to  promote 
the  election  of  L.  ^milius  Paullus  to  the  Consulship.  This 
eminent  man,  the  son-in-law  of  Scipio,  had  lived  in  retirement 
since  the  &D  of  his  great  kinsmaa  He  was  now  past  sixty, 
and  had  always  been  rejected  as  a  candidate  for  the  (Consulship ; 
but  being  now  elected,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Macedonian 
command  by  a  special  decree  of  the  Senate. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  make  the  present  state  of  things 
fully  known  at  Rome.  He  therefore  insisted  on  sending  Com- 
missioners to  report  on  the  condition  of  both  the  armies.  Tliis 
report  was  not  encouraging.  Perseus  was  still  at  Dium  with 
all  his  forces  round  him.  The  Consul  could  not  stir  from 
Heracleium  for  want  of  provisions ;  the  men  were  ill-clothed, 
and  greatly  demoralised  ;  many  had  deserted.  Epirus  was  in 
full  insurrection.  The  fleet  was  as  ill  off  as  the  army.  Eu-* 
menes  had  withdrawn.  Both  he  and  the  Rhodians  had  shown 
symptoms  of  disaffection  to  Rome. 

It  might  have  been  added  that  Perseus  had  at  length  con- 
sented to  disburse  the  300  talents  demanded  by  Genthius,  and 
that  20,000  Getae  from  the  Danube  were  preparing  to  join  him. 
But  again  the  avarice  of  the  King  was  too  strong  for  him.  He 
sent  ten  talents  as  an  earnest  of  payment,  and  despatched  the 
residue  to  Scodra  under  the  royal  seal ;  but  when  Genthius, 
trusting  to  these  pledges  of  good  faith,  took  the  irrevocable 
step  of  seizing  the  persons  of  the  Roman  envoys,  Perseus  sent 
orders  to  withhold  payment  With  the  Getans  he  higgled  till 
their  indignant  chief  broke  off  the  bargain  and  returned  home. 

§  18.  Paullus  deemed  the  occasion  worthy  of  all  attention. 
No  Legionary  Tribunes  were  appointed  but  men  of  proved 
experience.  Tlie  anny  was  made  up  to  more  than  30,000 
men.     One  Prajtor,  Cn.  Octavius,  took   the  command  of  the 
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fleet.  L.  Anicius,  the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  was  despatched  with 
10,000  foot  and  800  horse  to  relieve  App.  Claudius  in  Illyria, 
and  employ  Genthius  at  home.  An  army  of  reserve  was  formed 
in  Italy. 

The  commanders  left  Rome  early  in  April  of  the  year  168 
H.C.  Paullus,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  and  by  young 
Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  the  "  best  man,"*  travelled  post-haste  to 
Brundusium,  crossed  to  Dyrrhachium  in  one  day ;  in  five  days 
more  reached  Delphi,  where  he  stayed  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
Apollo ;  and  in  five  days  more  joined  the  army  at  Heracleium. 
The  men,  disorganised  as  they  were,  found  that  they  had  a 
soldier  to  command  them.  A  few  severe  examples  checked  dis- 
order, and  strict  regulations  restored  discipline.  The  fame  of 
the  new  Consul  alarmed  the  feeble  Perseus.  Nor  was  his  alarm 
lessened  by  hearing  that  the  Praetor  Anicius  had  pursued 
Genthius  from  Lissus  to  Scodra,  and  had  compelled  the  chief 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

§  19.  Yet  the  defensive  measures  taken  by  Perseus  were 
good.  He  had  drawn  entrenchments  along  the  deep  bed  of 
tiie  Enipeus  from  the  base  of  Mount  Olympus  to  the  sea  ;  and 
Paullus  thought  the  Macedonian  position  too  strong  to  be 
assailed  in  front.  He  therefore  directed  his  eldest  son  with 
Nasica  to  lead  a  legion  round  the  mountain,  while  he  amused 
the  enemy  by  a  feigned  attack  upon  his  linea  Nasica,  after 
an  arduous  march,  turned  the  right  flank  of  the  Macedonian 
lines ;  and  Perseus  fell  back  to  the  plain  of  Pydna,  which  was 
well  adapted  for  the  movements  of  the  Phalanxes.  Paullus 
followed  close,  but  resolved  not  to  risk  a  battle  till  he  had 
secured  his  camp.  On  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  C.  Sulpicius 
Gallus,  one  of  the  Legionary  Tribunes,  gave  out  that  there 
would  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  that  night,  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  alarm  which  this  supposed  portent  would  have 
caused  to  the  Romans.  The  Macedonians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  horror-struck  :  the  eclipse  seemed  to  threaten  the  fall 
of  the  Monarchy.*" 

•  See  Chapt.  xxxiv.  §  10. 

'  Modem  calculations  have  fixed  thia  eclipse  to  the  2lBt  of  June  of  our 
calendar;  but  accoi-ding  to  the  Romans  it  was  late  in  August  or  early  in 
September.    So  far  was  their  calendar  from  the  true  time. 
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§  20.  The  next  day  a  decisive  conflict  was  brought  on  by 
accident,  as  at  Cynoscephalae.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  a 
Roman  horse  broke  loose,  and  was  followed  by  a  few  soldiers 
into  the  bed  of  the  small  stream  which  separated  the  two  armies. 
The  horse  was  seized  by  an  outpost  of  Thracians ;  a  scuffle 
ensued,  and  so  many  men  came  up  on  both  sides  to  take  part 
in  the  fray,  that  both  King  and  Consul  drew  out  their  whole 
armies  in  battle  order.  The  Macedonians  attacked.  The  two 
Phalanxes,  the  Brass  and  Silver  Shields,  formed  the  main  body, 
flanked  by  the  light  troops  and  cavalry,  with  a  formidable  body 
of  Thracian  auxiliaries.  Paullus  rode,  unhelmeted,  with  his 
gray  hair  loose,  along  their  line,  and  looked,  as  he  afterwards 
said,  with  alarm  at  the  formidable  mass  of  bristling  pikes  which 
was  bearing  down  upon  his  less  compact  array.  The  battle 
began.  In  vain  the  Italian  soldiers  showed  more  than  their 
accustomed  bravery.  The  weight  of  the  Phalanxes  was  irre- 
sistible ;  and  the  Legions  fell  back,  but  so  as  to  draw  the  enemy 
to  the  base  of  the  hills  which  skirted  the  plain.  As  the  ground 
became  less  even,  the  compact  masses  of  the  Phalanxes  began 
to  show  gaps  here  and  there.  Into  every  chink  that  opened, 
Roman  soldiers  threw  themselves  with  brave  alacrity.  Once 
more  the  Phalanx  was  tried  against  the  Legions,  and  once  more 
it  failed.  It  was  soon  irretrievably  broken.  The  Sacred  Band, 
with  the  cavalry  and  Thracians,  fled.  The  heavy  infantry, 
encumbered  by  their  long  pikes,  were  cut  down  man  by  man  ; 
not  less  than  20,000  fell,  and  11,000  were  made  prisoners. 
The  Macedonian  army  was  annihilated. 

§  21.  After  the  disastrous  day  of  Pydna,  Perseus  fled  to 
Pella,  his  capital,  which  he  reached  at  midnight  Next  day, 
he  continued  his  flight  to  Amphipolis,  where  he  stayed  only  to 
see  his  beloved  treasures  put  on  board  ship.  Thence,  with  his 
children,  he  made  straight  for  the  sacred  asylum  of  Samothrace. 
His  only  followers  were  Evander,  a  Cretan,  and  two  Greek 
exiles. 

Paullus  followed  the  King  to  Amphipolis,  but  was  too  late 
to  catch  him,  and  despatched  Octavius  with  the  fleet  to  Samo- 
thrace. On  his  march  he  treated  the  people  with  lenity,  but  all 
deserters  were  trampled  to  death  by  elephants. 

Octavius,  unwilling  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  SamothracOi 
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demanded  the  surrender  of  Evander,  who  was  one  of  the  re- 
puted assassins  of  Eumenes  ;  and  Perseus,  to  avoid  unpleasant 
disclosures,  slew  his  wretched  confidant  with  his  own  hand.  lie 
then  ordered  one  of  his  Greek  followers  to  ship  the  treasure 
and  wait  for  him ;  but  when  he  reached  the  shore  he  saw  the 
ships  under  all  sail,  with  the  gold  which  he  loved  more  than  life 
on  board.  The  miserable  monarch  concealed  himself  in  a 
temple  till  he  found  that  his  children  had  been  given  up  to 
Octavius.  Then,  deserted  by  every  one,  he  surrendered,  and 
was  conveyed  to  the  ConsuFs  quarters  at  Amphipolis.  He  was 
received  by  Paullus  with  distant  courtesy,  but  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  Macedonian  monarchy  had  ceased  to  exist 

§  22.  Great  was  the  joy  at  Rome  at  news  of  the  decisive 
victories  won  by  Anicius  in  Illyria,  and  by  Paullus  in  Mace- 
donia. Ten  Commissioners  were  nominated  for  the  latter 
country,  and  five  for  the  former,  to  bear  skeleton  decrees  for 
regulating  the  future  government  of  their  country.  They  were 
to  be  filled  up  by  Paullus,  in  conjunction  with  the  respective 
Commissioners. 

These  Commissioners,  however,  did  not  arrive  till  the  follow- 
ing sununer  (167  b.c.);  and  in  the  spring  before  their  arrival, 
Paullus,  now  Proconsul,  occupied  himself  with  making  a  tour 
through  Greece.  He  was  accompanied  by  young  Scipio,  his 
second  son,  and  by  Athenseus  the  youngest  brother  of  King 
Eumenes.  With  the  religious  feeling  of  a  Roman  augur  (for 
he  had  long  been  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College),  he  halted 
to  make  a  thank-ofiering  to  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Here  he  found 
pedestals  prepared  to  receive  statues  of  Perseus,  and  ordered 
his  own  to  be  placed  there  instead.  At  Lebadeia,  in  Bceotia, 
he  visited  the  oracular  cave  of  Trophonius ;  and  passing  over 
the  bridge  which  already  joined  Eubcea  to  the  mainland,  he 
contemplated  the  ever-changing  current  of  Euripus,  and  the 
harbour  where  the  windbound  fleet  of  Agamemnon  was  set  free 
by  the  immolation  of  his  virgin  daughter.  After  another  halt 
at  the  antique  shrine  of  Oropus,  he  passed  on  to  Athens,  and 
viewed  the  temples,  statues,  and  pictures  which  still  adorned 
the  metropolis  of  art  and  letters.  Here  he  sacrificed  to  Athene 
Polias ;  and  then,  passing  onward  to  Corinth,  he  gazed  on  the 
two  seas  from  the  rock  of  her  towering  citadeL     Hence  he 
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pursued  his  way  through  Peloponnesus  to  Sicyon,  Argos,  Epi- 
dauruB,  Sparta,  Megalopolis,  and  ended  his  tour  by  worshipping 
at  Olympia.  On  entering  the  temple  he  paused  in  admiration. 
^^Expectation,''  said  he,  ^'for  once  has  been  surpassed  by 
reality.  Phidias  alone  of  men  has  expressed  the  Jove  of 
Homer." 

It  is  pleasing  to  imagine  the  austere  Proconsul,  with  his 
youthful  son,  the  future  conqueror  of  Carthage  and  Numantia, 
turning  firom  scenes  of  bloodshed  to  find  delight  in  these  guile- 
leas  pleasures.  Romans,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  seldom 
travelled  either  for  amusement  or  instruction. 

§  23.  While  Paullus  was  thus  engaged  he  could  not  but 
observe  the  misery  which  prevailed  throughout  Greece.  He 
relieved  immediate  needs  by  donations  from  the  stores  of  grain 
which  he  found  in  Macedonia.  But  when  a  crowd  of  yEtolian 
suppliants,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  met  him  and  complained 
passionately  that  a  Roman  officer,  Au.  Bijebius,  had  lent  a  body 
of  Roman  soldiers  to  aid  the  bloody  Lyciscus  in  massacring 
five  hundred  of  their  chief  men,  he  could  onlv  refer  them  to 
the  Commissioners  who  were  to  meet  him  at  Amphipolis. 

Here,  on  an  appointed  day,  the  Proconsul  was  to  announce 
publicly  the  will  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  Macedonia.  The 
people  crowded  eagerly  round  him,  as  on  a  former  occasion  the 
Greeks  had  crowded  round  Flamininus,  but  with  hopes  and 
feelings  widely  different.  In  the  midst  of  a  dead  silence, 
Paullus  recited  the  ordinances  in  Latin  ;  Octavius  repeated 
them  in  Greek.  "  The  whole  country  was  to  be  divided  into 
four  districts  : — one  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Strymon,  the 
second  between  the  Strymon  and  Axius,  the  third  between  the 
Axius  and  Mount  Olympus,  while  the  fourth  included  the  in- 
land districts  bordering  on  Epirus  and  Illyria.  The  capital 
cities  of  each  respectively  were  to  be  Amphipolis,  Thessalonica, 
Pella,  Pelagonia.  Each  district  was  to  constitute  a  separate 
Republic,  but  the  citizens  of  each  were  forbidden  to  enter  any 
connubial  or  commercial  relations  with  those  of  another.  The 
tribute  paid  to  Rome  was  to  be  only  half  what  they  had  hither- 
to paid  to  the  King.  They  were  prohibited  from  working  their 
gold  and  silver  mines,  or  to  make  salt  in  the  country." 

The  isolation  of  Macedonia  was  thus  effectually  provided  for, 
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while  the  people  were  amused  with  a  show  of  liberty,  and  the 
taxes  were  lightened.  The  last  prohibition  is  said  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Paullus  himself,  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  the 
Roman  contractors,  who  would  have  been  brought  into  the 
country  by  the  principle  which  assigned  all  mines  and  salt- 
works in  property  to  the  State.  Paullus  drew  up,  for  the 
government  of  the  four  Republics,  a  clear  and  impartial  code 
of  lawsL  The  administration  of  each  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  Senate ;  but  as  all  those  who  had  hitherto  taken  part  in 
the  government  were  transported  to  Italy,  the  persons  who  held 
rule  were  helpless  and  ignorant,  and  the  country  fell  mto  utter 
disorganisation. 

§  24.  The  Commissioners  now  gave  audience  to  the  wretched 
iEtolians;  but,  so  far  from  redressing  their  wrongs,  these 
righteous  judges  confirmed  all  the  acts  of  Lyciscus,  contenting 
themselves  with  a  gentle  reprimand  to  Baebius.  This  decision 
encouraged  Lyciscus,  with  Charops  of  Epirus  and  similar  mis- 
creants in  each  part  of  Greece,  to  denounce  their  opponents  as 
the  enemies  of  Rome ;  and  the  best  men  of  each  state  were 
carried  off  for  trial  in  Italy.  Achaea  only  was  spared  for  the 
present 

That  Paullus  was  not  a  consenting  party  to  these  oppressions 
appears  from  the  fact  that,  when  Charops  visited  Rome  soon 
after,  he  closed  hb  doors  against  him.  Before  he  quitted 
Amphipolis  he  celebrated  splendid  games,  and  distributed 
grain  with  unstinted  hand.  He  left  Greece  amid  the  blessings 
of  the  people. 

§  25.  But  a  shocking  work  still  remained  to  be  done.  The 
Epirotes  were  to  be  punished  for  their  insurrection,  which  had 
been  quelled  by  Anicius,  after  the  capture  of  Scodra.  Cephalus 
and  the  ringleaders  had  sought  a  voluntary  death  ;  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  Senate.  By  their  express  orders,  Paullus  met 
Anicius  in  Epirus.  Here  he  announced  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
that  all  Epirotes  should  hereafter  be  free  and  independent,  and 
that  all  their  gold  and  silver  should,  by  a  given  day,  be  de- 
posited in  the  treasury  of  seventy  towns  specified  by  name. 
On  that  day  seventy  detachments  of  his  army  entered  each  of 
the  seventy  towns,  seized  the  precious  metals  and  the  persons 
of  all  free  inhabitants.     The  walls  of  every  town  were  demo- 
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lidied ;  the  wretched  captiyes,  to  the  number  of  150,000,  were 
sold  as  slaves ;  the  money  distributed  to  the  soldiery.  It  is 
grieyous  to  haye  to  relate  such  an  act  of  ^Emilius  Paullus.  It 
may  be  imagined  what  must  have  been  the  public  feeling  of  a 
nation  when  the  Goyemmcnt  could  deliberately  issue  such  an 
order,  when  the  best  of  its  citizens  thought  himself  bound  to 
execute  it  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  when  no  historian 
speaks  of  it  with  so  much  as  a  word  of  censure. 

§  26.  The  close  of  the  year  167  b.c.  witnessed  the  return  of 
the  conquerors.  Paullus  sailed  from  Oricum  in  a  splendid 
galley  of  seventeen  banks  of  oars,  laden  with  trophies.  He 
passed  up  the  Tiber  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude 
who  lined  the  banks,  followed  by  Anicius  and  Octavius. 

The  Senate  decreed  a  Triumph  to  all  three  commanders,  and 
called  upon  the  Tribes  to  confirm  their  decree.  But  Sergius 
Galba,  who  had  served  as  a  Tribune  under  Paullus,  endea- 
voured to  prevent  it  in  the  case  of  his  own  General.  He  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  soldiery,  who,  though  gorged  with  the 
spoils  of  Epinis,  were  dissatisfied  at  seeing  the  rich  booty  of 
Macedon  reserved  for  the  Treasury.  The  first  Tribes  voted 
against  the  Triumph ;  but  the  Tribunes  perceived  how  great  a 
scandal  it  would  be  to  refuse  a  Triumph  to  Paullus.  The 
votes  were  taken  again,  and  the  Triumph  passed  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice. 

It  took  place  in  the  last  days  of  November.  It  was  the  most 
gorgeous  spectacle  which  had  yet  feasted  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
populace.  The  Forum  was  fitted  out  with  rising  seats  like  a 
theatre,  that  all  might  sec  the  processions  as  they  passed.  On 
the  first  day  the  statues  and  paintings  taken  were  exhibited  on 
two  hundred  and  fifty  waggons ;  on  the  second,  the  splendid 
arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  Macedonian  officers,  suspended 
from  the  long  pikes  of  the  phalanx-men,  passed  along  the 
Sacred  Way  :  then  followed  three  thousand  men,  walking  four 
abreast,  each  of  whom  carried  a  vase  fiiU  of  silver  coin ;  and 
the  procession  closed  with  another  set,  who  bore  the  silver  plate 
used  at  the  tables  of  Perseus  and  his  nobles.  On  the  third 
and  great  day  the  procession  began  with  a  body  of  trumpeters, 
followed  by  twenty  youths,  each  leading  a  milk-white  bull,  with 
his  horns  gilded,  garlanded  with  ribands  and  flowers.     Then 
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came  men  carrying  gold  coin  in  vases,  and  the  gold  plate  and 
the  precious  stones.  Next  followed  the  royal  car  of  Perseus, 
laden  with  his  armour  and  surmounted  by  the  diadem  of 
Macedon.  After  the  car  came  Bithys  son  of  the  Thracian 
chief  Cotys,  the  children  of  Perseus — ^two  boys  and  a  girl,  with 
their  attendants, — and  Perseus  himself,  with  his  queen,  stupefied 
with  grief.  Last  of  all  was  seen  the  triumphal  car  of  the  Pro- 
consul, preceded  by  men  bearing  four  hundred  crowns  of  gold, 
the  gifts  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  followed  by  his  two  eldest  sons 
on  horseback,  together  with  all  his  army  in  its  order. 

§  27.  But  Paullus,  amid  all  this  glory,  was  reminded  that  he 
was  mortal.  The  two  sons,  who  shared  his  triumph,  had  been 
adopted  into  other  families ;  the  elder  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
son  of  the  old  Dictator,  the  second  by  the  son  of  the  great 
Afincanus.  But  he  had  two  younger  boys  still  left  to  brighten 
his  home,  when  he  returned  to  the  City.  Of  these,  one  died 
five  days  before  his  triumph,  the  other  three  days  after.  The 
grave  father  was  moved  as  such  men  are  wont  to  be  moved  by 
heavy  calamities ;  but  with  the  true  feeling  of  a  Roman  he 
lightened  his  private  woe  by  considering  it  as  a  public  good. 
In  a  speech  which  he  made  to  the  people,  according  to  custom, 
on  surrendering  his  command,  he  recounted  his  successes; 
"  but,"  he  said,  "  after  every  new  success,  he  had  dreaded  the 
wrath  of  Nemesis,  and  he  thanked  the  gods  that  the  blow  had 
fallen  upon  himself,  and  not  upon  his  country.  No  one  was 
left  to  bear  the  name  of  Paullus.  But  he  repined  not  at  this 
domestic  sorrow :  he  rejoiced  that  Rome  was  happy,  though  he 
was  miserable." 

§  28.  The  treasure  taken  in  the  Macedonian  War  paid  all 
debts  contracted  in  its  progress ;  and  the  tribute  annually  ex- 
acted from  Macedon,  added  to  the  revenues  of  other  Provinces, 
enabled  the  Government  to  dispense  with  all  direct  taxes  upon 
Roman  citizens  in  ftiture  wars.^^ 

§  29.  The  captive  monarchs  were  kept  in  durance  in  different 
towns  of  Italy ;  Genthius  of  Illyria  at  Spoletum  first,  and  after- 
wards at  Iguvium ;  Perseus,  with  his  eldest  son,  at  Alba :  his 

•  See  Chapt.  xzxvi.  §  10.     The  war-tax  was  once  imposed  anew, —  at  a 
disaBtrous  crisu,  Chapt.  bdz.  §  12. 
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two  other  children  died  soon  after  the  triumph.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  Paullus  interfered  to  procure  the  liberation 
of  Perseus  from  a  loathsome  dungeon  to  which  he  had  at  first 
been  consigned.  The  unhappy  King  did  not  long  surviye  his 
degradation.  His  suryiving  son,  Alexander,  was  set  free  after 
a  while,  and  lived  long  at  Rome  in  the  condition  of  a  public 
clerk.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  the  last  heir  of  the  monarchy 
of  Macedon. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

GENERAL    HISTORY  BETWEEN    THE   WAR   WITH   PERSEUS  AND   THE 
LAST  WARS  WITH  GREECE  AND  CARTHAGE.     (166—150  B.C.) 

J  1.  Imperious  bearing  of  Rome  in  the  East :  Athens :  Achsran  League.  §  2. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  invades  Egyi)t :  "  Circle "  of  Popillius.  §  3.  One 
Thousand  Achsoans  detained  prisoners  in  Italy.  §  4.  Base  treatment  of 
the  Rhodians.  §  5.  Attempts  to  get  up  complaints  against  Eumenes :  he 
is  succeeded  by  Attains  II.  §  6.  Meanness  of  Prusias.  §  7.  War  of  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes  with  the  Jews:  the  Maccabees:  his  nephew  Demetrius 
obtains  the  crown.  §  8.  Physcon  succeeds  in  Egypt.  §  9.  Wars  in  Southern 
Gaul  and  Dalmatia.  §  10.  Freedmen  confined  to  one  Tribe.  §  11.  Death 
of  iEmilius  Paullus:  his  frugality,  emulated  by  Lepidus  and  others.  §  12. 
Gate's  softened  temper:  Embassy  of  Cameades.  §  13.  Complaints  of  the 
Spaniards:  trial  and  exile  of  two  Governors:  Calpumian  Law.  §  14.  Out- 
break of  war  in  Spain :  patriotism  of  Scipio  the  son  of  Paullus.  §  15.  Base 
treachery  of  Galba  to  the  Lusitanians:  his  trial  and  acquittal.  §  16.  Early 
life  and  character  of  Soipio  the  son  of  Paullus. 

§  1.  The  years  which  followed  the  fall  of  Macedon  present 
little  to  interest  the  reader ;  yet  in  that  time  the  seeds  were 
sown  for  future  conquests.  The  reduction  of  Carthage,  Greece, 
and  Macedon  to  the  condition  of  Roman  Provinces  was  the 
consequence  of  the  diplomatic  art,  which  Senators  learned  every 
day  to  practise  with  more  unscrupulousness. 

In  the  East  the  Senate  assumed  a  more  imperious  tone: 
Kings  bowed  down  before  them  and  became  their  vassals. 

In  Greece,  every  state  was  subject  to  Tyrants  who  ruled 
under  the  patronage  of  Rome.  Athens  alone  was  left  un- 
tortured,  for  she  had  ever  been  the  submissive  servant  of  the 
Senate.  In  the  Achaean  League  the  spirit  of  the  patriotic 
leaders  had  prevented  Callicrates  from  venturing  so  far  as 
Lyciscus  in  iEtolia,  or  Charops  in  Epirus ;  yet  the  caution  of 
the  Achseans  was  so  great  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  Senate  to 
find  cause  against  them.  But  any  attempt  at  independence 
was  summarily  checked.  In  the  war  with  Perseus,  they  had 
offered  the  services  of  their  army  to  the  Consul  Philippus ;  but 
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he  declined  the  offer.  Just  after  this,  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  half-mad  King  of  Syria,  took  advantage  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession in  Egypt  between  the  brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  and  invaded  the  country.  The  rival  brothers 
made  common  cause  against  the  invader,  and  sent  for  aid  to 
their  old  ally  the  Achsean  League.  Even  the  prudent  Polybius 
advised  that  this  request  should  be  granted,  when  Callicrates 
rose  in  the  Assembly  and  produced  a  letter  from  Philippus,  in 
which  the  Consul  forbade  them  to  interfera  Nothing  can 
more  strongly  mark  the  abject  condition  of  Greece  than  the 
fact  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  obey. 

§  2.  Meantime,  the  invasion  of  Egypt  had  been  arrested  in 
a  still  more  summary  fashion.  On  hearing  of  the  movement 
of  Antiochus,  C.  Popillius  Laenas  had  been  despatched  to  stop 
him.  He  found  the  King  on  the  borders  of  Egypt ;  he  de- 
manded and  obtained  an  immediate  audience.  Antiochus  ad- 
vanced graciously  with  extended  hand,  but  the  Roman  Envoy 
returned  the  proffered  greeting  by  holding  out  a  written  decree 
of  the  Senate,  by  which  the  King  was  required  to  leave  Egypt 
at  peace.  The  King  demanded  time  for  deliberation,  upon 
which  the  insolent  Roman  drew  a  circle  round  him  with  his 
staff,  and  told  him  that  before  he  stepped  out  of  that  circle 
an  answer  must  be  given.  Confounded  by  this  abruptness, 
Antiochus  submitted,  and  withdrew  his  troops  from  Egypt, 
Coele-Syria,  and  Cyprus.  An  Achaean  embassy,  which  had 
been  sent  to  intercede  with  the  Senate  in  favour  of  Egypt,  only 
gave  new  offence  as  an  oflScious  interference. 

§  3.  After  the  battle  of  Pydna,  Commissioners  were  des- 
patched to  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  to  declare  that  the 
Senate  had  received  information  that  certain  leading  Achaean 
statesmen  had  supported  Perseus ;  they  now  demanded  that  the 
Assembly  should  pass  a  vote  of  condemnation  on  all  such  per- 
sons ; — the  names  should  be  made  known  when  the  vote  was 
passed.  The  President  refused  to  put  this  iniquitous  question 
to  the  vote,  insisting  that  the  names  of  the  accused  should  first 
be  stated.  After  some  hesitation  the  Commissioners  named 
all  who  had  held  the  office  of  Captain-General  for  some  years. 
Xenon,  one  of  the  number,  rose  and  indignantly  offered  to 
prove  his  innocence  before  the  Senate.     With  this  incautious 
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offer  the  Commissioners  eagerly  closed,  and  Callicrates  drew 
up  a  list  of  one  thousand  suspected  persons,  including  Polybius 
(his  father,  Lycortas,  was  dead),  Archon,  Stratius,  and  every 
man  of  note  in  the  cities  of  the  Leagua  But  the  Senate  had 
no  intention  of  brining  these  unhappy  men  to  trial.  They 
were  distributed  among  the  cities  of  Etruria,  to  be  kept  in  close 
custody,  all  except  Polybius,  who  was  allowed  to  reside  in  the 
house  of  ^milius  Paullus.  In  vain  these  hapless  victims 
prayed  for  a  trial.  They  were  left  to  languish  in  captivity ; 
and  all  who  could  by  possibility  oppose  him  being  removed, 
Callicrates  was  absolute  in  Achaea.  It  must  be  said  in  his 
favour  that  his  tyranny  was  less  brutal  than  the  rule  of  Lycis- 
CU8  and  of  Charops. 

§  4.  The  treatment  of  the  Rhodians  was  still  more  disho- 
nourable to  Rome.  Since  the  complaints  of  Eumenes  above 
mentioned,  the  Rhodians  had  taken  matters  into  their  own 
hands,  and  reduced  the  Lycians  and  Carians  to  subjection.*  The 
Senate  now  encouraged  these  people  to  appeal  to  Rome,  declar- 
ing with  shameless  eflrontery  that  they  had  never  intended  to 
make  them  subjects,  but  only  allies,  of  Rhodes.  The  Islanders 
submitted  quietly.  But  during  the  war  with  Perseus,  the  wily 
Philippus  suggested  to  them  to  offer  their  mediation.  The 
ambassadors  charged  with  this  business  arrived  in  Italy  about 
the  time  that  Paullus  was  setting  forth.  They  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  till  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Pydna 
arrived,  when  they  were  dismissed  with  a  contemptuous  reproof. 
The  Praetor,  Juventius  Thalna,  went  so  far  as  to  propose  a 
declaration  of  war ;  but  this  iniquity  was  prevented  by  old  Cato, 
who  was  struck  with  the  flagrant  wrong  of  punishing  a  free 
people  for  offering  to  act  as  mediators.  Soon  after,  however, 
they  were  deprived  not  only  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  the  gift  of  the 
Senate,  but  of  Stratoniceia  and  Caunus,  cities  which  they  had 
purchased  with  their  own  money  ;  and  a  fatal  blow  was  aimed 
at  their  commerce  by  declaring  Delos  a  free  port  under  Roman 
protection.  By  this  single  act  their  custom-dues  fell  from 
1,000,000  drachmae  per  annum  to  150,000.  Hitherto  the 
Islanders  had  shunned  alliance  with  Rome ;  now  they  found 

•  See  Chapt.  xliii.  §  10. 
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that  such  alliance,  or  rather  subjection,  was  the  only  way  to 
avoid  war,  and  they  sued  for  the  specious  honour. 

§  5.  Nor  did  the  Kings  fare  better  than  the  free  States. 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  so  long  the  favourite  of  the  Senate,  had 
shown  some  coolness  to  Rome  in  the  war  with  Perseus.  His 
brother  Attains,  however,  had  remained  in  the  Roman  camp, 
and  was  sent  to  Rome  with  congratulations  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna.  The  leaders  of  the  Senate  now  insidiously  advised  him 
to  demand  a  portion  of  his  brother's  dominions  for  himself. 
But  Attains,  a  vain  but  not  ill-disposed  prince,  contented  him- 
self with  requesting  the  Senate  to  use  their  influence  in  repelling 
the  inroads  of  the  Galatians;  for  himself  he  only  asked  the 
often-disputed  towns  of  -^]nos  and  Maroneia.  The  Senate  was 
disappointed.  They  sent  envoys  into  Asia,  not  so  much  to 
check  the  Galatians  as  to  encourage  Prusias  in  bringing  com- 
plaints against  Eumenes ;  and  when  the  King  of  Pergamus  set 
ofl^  to  plead  his  own  cause,  they  passed  a  hasty  decree  for- 
bidding any  King  to  appear  at  Rome.  Eumenes  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Brundusium  in  disgrace.  In  165  b.c,  Gracchus 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  generally  into 
the  state  of  Asia ;  and  he,  with  his  usual  equity,  made  a  good 
report  of  the  conduct  of  Eumenes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Senate  sent  a  new  Commission  specially  to  get  up  a  report 
against  the  King,  and  for  ten  whole  days  they  sate  at  Sardis, 
hearing  complaints  from  every  profligate  miscreant  that  chose 
to  appear.  But  even  so  they  failed  to  procure  evidence  that 
could  be  used,  and  Eumenes  died  on  the  throne  four  years 
after.  He  left  an  infant  son,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
throne  ;  but  his  immediate  successor  was  his  brother,  who  took 
the  name  of  Attains  Philadelphus.  Polybius  gives  a  high 
character  of  Eumenes ;  it  is  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned  that 
his  brothers,  notwithstanding  all  temptations,  continued  to  act 
as  his  faithful  ministers. 

§  6.  Prusias  of  Bithynia  was  among  the  first  to  offer  congra- 
tulations after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  This  mean-spirited  Prince 
appeared  at  Rome  with  his  head  shaven,  and  dressed  like  a 
slave  who  had  just  received  his  liberty.  The  Senate  were  not 
displeased  with  this  abject  flattery,  and  showed  some  disposi- 
tion to  enrich  him  at  the  expense  of  Eumenes.     But  when  he 
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made  war  upon  Attalus,  and  was  at  the  gates  of  Pergamus,  they 
imperiously  compelled  him  to  make  peace. 

The  diplomacy  of  the  Senate  penetrated  yet  further.  Aria- 
rathes,  the  young  King  of  Cappadocia,  added  his  congratula- 
tions to  those  of  the  other  chiefs  of  Asia  Minor.  But  he  was 
the  friend  of  Eumenes  ;  and  at  a  convenient  season,  not  long 
after,  the  Senate  compelled  him  to  cede  part  of  his  dominions 
to  one  Nophemes,  who  pretended  to  be  his  brother.  This  was 
the  first  appearance  of  the  Romans  in  the  regions  afterwards 
fieimous  as  the  scene  of  the  Mithridatic  Wars. 

§  7.  The  mad  King  of  Syria,  prevented  from  his  attempts  on 
Egypt  by  the  famous  circle  of  Popillius,  found  employment 
nearer  homa  He  had  before  this  time  conquered  Judasa,  and 
had  insulted  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  by  offering 
swine's  flesh  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah.  His  gross  and  out- 
rageous tyranny  at  length  roused  the  shrinking  energies  of  the 
Jews.  Mattathias  and  his  seven  heroic  sons  raised  the  standard 
of  the  Maccabees  about  the  year  168  ac,  and  unaccustomed 
lustre  was  shed  upon  the  arms  of  Israel.  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
died  in  164  b.c.,  just  after  the  embassy  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and 
left  the  heritage  of  this  war  to  his  infant  son  Antiochus  Eupator. 
But  there  was  a  competitor  for  the  throne,  whose  claims  were  in 
every  way  superior  to  the  claims  of  this  child.  This  was 
Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor 
of  Epiphanes.  He  was  at  that  time  a  youth  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  had  been  long  detained  at  Rome  as  a  hostage.  On 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  applied  to  the  Senate  for  his  rightful 
inheritance.  That  astute  Council  preferred  to  have  an  infant 
on  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  sent  Octavius  to  assume  the 
guardianship  of  the  child  Antiochus.  But  Lysias,  a  kinsman 
of  the  royal  family,  suspected  the  Senate,  and  hired  an  assassin 
to  murder  Octavius  on  his  landing.  At  that  moment  Demetrius 
appeared  in  Syria,  and  was  proclaimed  King.  The  soldiery 
acknowledged  him,  and  murdered  both  the  infant  King  and  his 
guardian  Lysias ;  and  the  Senate  thought  it  best  to  confirm 
Demetrius  in  possession  of  the  throne.  He  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pitiate their  favour  by  every  means.  But  the  Senate  secretly 
encouraged  the  efforts  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who  was  now  the 
leader  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  year  161  b.c.  concluded  a  formal 
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covenant  with  him.  They  did  not,  however,  lend  him  any  open 
assistance  ;  and  the  Jews  finally  sunk  under  the  power  of  the 
Syrian  monarchy. 

§  8.  In  Egypt,  also,  the  Senate  endeavoured  to  profit  by 
promoting  the  dissensions  between  Philometor  and  Physcon, 
which  had  first  led  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  his  attempt  upon 
Egypt  But  in  no  long  time,  Philometor  died,  and  Physcon 
(Fat-paunch)  succeeded  to  the  monarchy.  The  low  state  to 
which  Egypt  had  now  sunk  is  aptly  typified  by  the  name  of  its 
King. 

Thus,  without  using  actual  force,  the  Senate  weakened 
every  government  in  the  East  It  was  needless  to  employ  the 
Legions  and  to  spend  money  in  crushing  governments  which 
were  so  weak  and  so  divided.  When  "  the  pear  was  ripe,"  it 
was  sure  to  fall  into  the  ready  hand  of  Rome.  Her  emblem 
at  this  time  ought  to  have  been  the  Serpent  rather  than  the 
Eagle. 

§  9.  Neither  were  the  Roman  arras  much  more  actively  em- 
ployed in  Western  conquest.  In  166  b.c.  the  Consuls  C.  Sul- 
picius  GaUus,  the  predictor  of  the  eclipse,  and  M.  Marcellus 
pushed  the  Legions  for  the  first  time  across  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and  obtained  a  double  triumph  over  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians, 
who  peopled  the  western  slopes  of  the  range.  And  twelve 
years  later  (154  b.c.)  the  Consul  Q.  Opimius  was  sent  to  drive 
back  the  Oxybians,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  who  had  descended  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  assaulted  Antipolis  and  Nicsa 
(Antibes  and  Nice),  two  cities  subject  to  Massilia,  then  and 
always  a  faithful  ally  of  Rome.  Such  were  the  first  steps 
towards  the  conquest  of  Gaul. 

Two  years  before  this  last  campaign,  the  Dalmatians,  an 
Blyrian  tribe,  who  occupied  the  coast-land  between  Istria  and 
Illyria  Proper,  incurred  the  anger  of  Rome  by  making  inroads 
into  the  country  about  Scodra.  Scipio  Nasica,  the  friend  of 
iEmilius  Paullus,  brought  this  petty  war  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion in  155  B.C.  The  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic  was  now 
subject  to  Roman  power. 

§  10.  The  same  period  is  not  marked  by  any  remarkable 
incidents  at  home.  The  increase  of  Slaves  is  shown  by  the 
increase  of  Freedmen.      So  much  had   their  influence   risen^ 
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that  when  Ti.  Gracchus  was  Censor  in  169  b.c.,  he  no  longer 
allowed  them  their  choice  of  the  Four  City  Tribes,  to  which 
they  had  been  confined  about  a  century  before  by  the  famous 
ordinance  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  but  left  only  one  Tribe  open 
to  them. 

§  11.  ^milius  Paullus  held  the  office  of  Censor  three  years 
after  his  Triumph  ;  but  he  was  coupled  with  one  every  way  his 
antagonist,  the  unscrupulous  and  plausible  Philippus.  Five 
years  later,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  having  completed 
his  three  score  years  and  ten.  His  ftineral  was  honoured  with 
splendid  games,  and  by  the  first  performance  of  the  Adelphi  of 
Terence,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  poet  was  assisted  by  the 
son  of  the  deceased,  young  Sdpio,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  Paullus  left  behind  him  a  name  unspotted,  except 
by  the  devastation  of  Epirus.  He  professed  the  austere  philo- 
sophy of  the  Stoics,  which  he  applied  to  maintain  the  simplicity 
of  the  old  Roman  manners, — so  far  was  it  from  true  that  in  all 
cases  corruption  flowed  from  Hellenic  sources.  At  his  death,  it 
appeared  that  his  whole  property  amounted  to  no  more  than 
sixty  talents,  little  more  than  the  great  Scipio  had  bestowed 
upon  each  of  his  two  daughters. 

A  like  example  of  frugality  was  shown  by  another  eminent 
member  of  the  ^Emilian  Gens,  M.  Lepidus,  Pontifex  Maximus, 
Chief  of  the  Senate  during  six  successive  lustra.  This  upright 
nobleman  followed  the  example  of  Paullus  in  closing  his  doors 
against  the  infamous  Charops,  and  marked  the  value  he  set 
upon  the  old  Roman  simplicity  by  ordering  that  his  sons  should 
bury  him  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  ten  pieces  of  money, 
without  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  with  no  other  decoration  than 
the  images  of  his  distinguished  ancestors. 

Further  attempts  to  restrain  expensive  luxuries  by  C.  Fannius 
Strabo,  the  Consul  for  161  b.c.,  who  introduced  a  Sumptuary 
Law,  forbidding  any  citizen  to  spend  more  than  120  ases  on  a 
common  entertainment,  nor  more  than  100  silver  denaries  on  a 
festal  banquet  A  previous  law — the  Orchian,  passed  five 
years  after  the  Asiatic  triumph — had  limited  the  number  of 
guests.  Cato,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  a  strenuous  supporter 
of  those  well-meant  but  useless  laws.  A  little  afterwards, 
bcipio  Nasica  defeated  an  attempt  of  the  Censors  to  make  a 
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Theatre  of  stone,  with  seats  rising  after  the  Greek  fashion. 
The  Senate,  at  his  instance,  decreed  that  no  Theatre  should 
be  erected  in  the  city ;  "  relaxation  of  mind  was  to  be  tempered 
by  the  manly  habit  of  standing,  according  to  the  old  Roman 
custom." 

§  12.  That  old  Cato  should  favour  such  attempts  was  to  be 
expected. '  In  the  funeral  of  his  son  he  emulated  the  austerity 
of  Lepidus.  That  son  had  married  the  daughter  of  iEmilius 
Paullus,  and  thus  the  old  man  had  been  drawn  into  connexion 
with  the  Scipios.  This  connexion,  together  with  age,  seems  to 
have  exerted  a  softening  influence  upon  the  old  Censor.  We 
have  already  seen  him  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Rhodians; 
presently  we  shall  find  him  protecting  the  Celtiberians,  and 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  Achaean  exiles.  In  his  latter  days 
he  had  extended  the  love  which  he  had  always  shown  for  Roman 
literature  to  that  of  Greece.  The  language  of  Homer  and 
Demosthenes  could  boast  no  more  signal  triumph  than  that 
it  conquered  the  stubborn  pride  of  Cato. 

Yet  the  old  Censor  continued  to  wage  war  against  the  fashion- 
able Greek  learning.  His  notion  of  education  was,  that  the 
youth  should  engage  as  early  as  possible  in  the  active  struggles 
of  the  Forum :  all  speculative  studies  were,  in  his  belief,  calcu- 
lated to  unfit  men  for  practical  life.  In  161  b.c.,  the  Senate, 
at  his  advice,  authorised  the  Preetor  Pomponius  to  banish  all 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  from  Rome ;  and  six  years  later 
(155  B.C.),  a  notable  occasion  oflered  itself  for  enforcing  his 
principles.  In  that  year  the  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  to  pray  for  the  remission  of  a  fine  imposed  upon  their 
city  by  the  Senate  for  certain  depredations  committed  in  the 
Oropian  territory.  To  add  weight  to  their  prayers,  they  named 
as  the  envoys  the  chiefs  of  the  three  great  schools  which  then 
divided  the  philosophic  world, — Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Critolaup 
the  Peripatetic,  and  Cameades,  the  famous  founder  of  the  New 
Academy.  These  ingenious  reasoners  were  welcomed  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  Roman  nobility.  C.  Acilius,  a  Senator, 
himself  acted  as  their  interpreter.  Crowds  of  young  Romans 
came  to  hear  the  acute  logic  of  Diogenes,  the  persuasive  rhetoric 
of  Critola.us,  and  the  subtle  speculation  of  Cameades,  whose 
philosophy  was  so  unbiassed  that  he  was  ready  not  only  tO 
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maintain  either  side  in  any  argument,  but  was  never  known  to 
betray  an  opinion  of  his  own.**  Old  Cato,  though  he  cared 
little  for  justice  when  the  questions  lay  between  Rome  and 
foreigners,  could  not  brook  to  see  the  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  treated  as  indifferent  questions,  and  was  alarmed  lest 
the  practical  principles  and  habits  of  Roman  youth  might  give 
way  to  a  taste  for  sophistical  trifling.  The  Senate  remitted  the 
fine ;  but,  at  Gate's  instance,  ordered  the  ingenious  strangers 
to  quit  Rome  immediately. 

§  13.  After  the  uneventful  period  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  war  broke  out  in  Spain ;  and  this  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  other  conflicts  in  the  Carthaginian  territory,  in  Mace- 
donia, and  in  Greece.  These  last  we  will  reserve  for  separate 
chapters ;  but  of  the  first  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  here. 

The  treaty  of  Ti.  Gracchus  in  179  b.c.  had  been  followed  by 
a  long  tranquillity :  yet  there  was  much  reason  for  discontent. 
The  oppression  of  the  Praetors  and  the  extortion  of  the  Tax- 
collectors  were  constant ;  and,  eight  years  after,  envoys  from 
both  Provinces  appeared  with  formal  complaints  before  the 
Senate.  At  that  time  the  war  with  Perseus  was  just  beginning, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  no  disposition  to  provoke  the  hostility 
of  the  Spaniards.  Five  Senators  were  named  as  Judges,  and 
the  Spanish  envoys  were  left  to  name  their  own  advocates. 
Those  of  the  Hither  Province  chose  Cato  and  Nasica ;  those 
of  Further  Spain  chose  j^Emilius  Paullus  and  Sulpicius  Gallus. 
With  the  exception  of  Gracchus  (and  it  is  strange  tliat  he  was 
not  among  the  advocates),  no  abler  or  more  upright  men  could 
have  been  found.  The  first  Governor  indicted  before  this 
Court  was  acquitted.  So  were  the  next  two.  But  the  advo- 
cates declared  that  they  would  apply  for  fresh  trials,  and  the 
accused  sought  safety  in  voluntary  exile.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Senate  looked  with  disfavour  on  these  proceedings ;  and 
the  very  advocates  of  the  Spaniards  advised  their  clients  to  be 
satisfied.  In  this  Senatorial  Court  we  may  recognise  the  germ 
of  the  famous  Law  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso  de  rebus  repetundis^ 

^  Posthuniiufi  Albinus,  a  good  Greek  scholar,  was  Prsctor  for  the  year,  and 
seeing  Cameados  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  said  laughingly,  ''I  suppose  you 
think  I  am  not  Pnctor  because  1  am  not  a  philosopher."  **  Diogtoes  the  Stoic 
thinks  so/'  replied  Cameades. 
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that  is,  the  Law  for  the  recovery  of  undue  exactions  on  the 
part  of  Provincial  Governors.  It  was  passed  about  twenty 
years  later  (149  b.c.). 

§  14  About  eighteen  years  after  this  imperfect  attempt  at 
redress,  the  smouldering  fire  of  war  broke  out.  A  Celtiberian 
city  named  Segeda,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tagus,  began 
to  rebuild  their  walls,  contrary  to  an  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Gracchus.  To  resist  the  Consul  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,*  the 
Segedians  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Arevacians  of  Numantia, 
a  brave  tribe  which  occupied  the  mountainous  country  in  which 
the  Douro  takes  its  rise.  Fulvius  obtained  reinforcements  from 
Masinissa,  but  handed  over  his  command  to  Marcellus  after  an 
inglorious  campaign.  The  new  Commander,  who  was  grandson 
of  the  famous  Marcellus,  and  Consul  for  the  third  time — a  rare 
distinction  in  those  days — assumed  the  offensive  with  so  much 
vigour  that  the  enemy  sued  for  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of 
Gracchus.  The  Consul,  a  humane  and  equitable  man,  granted 
a  truce  till  the  Senate  could  be  consulted.  But  the  Senate, 
though  they  dallied  with  the  Spaniards,  sent  private  orders  to 
Marcellus  to  resume  hostilities,  and  ordered  Lucullus,  the  new 
Consul,  to  make  fresh  levies  for  the  war.  A  scene  now  fol- 
lowed, which  might  have  shown  the  Senate  tliat  their  power 
was  not  destined  to  be  perpetual.  When  Lucullus  was  about 
to  enlist  men  from  the  census-roll,  all  held  back  from  giving 
in  their  names ;  no  candidates  appeared  even  for  the  office  of 
Legionary  Tribunes ;  and  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  committed 
both  Consuls  to  prison  for  using  violence  to  compel  enlistment 
In  this  difficulty,  young  Scipio,  the  second  son  of  Paullus,  who 
had  lived  up  to  the  age  of  thirty-three  in  retirement,  came 
forward  as  a  mediator.  He  had  just  been  offered  a  lucrative 
mission  to  Macedonia ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  said  that  he 
would  serve  however  and  wherever  the  Senate  thought  fit. 
This  patriotic  conduct  had  its  effect.  Scipio  was  elected  one 
of  the  Legionary  Tribunes,  and  the  levies  were  concluded. 

When  Lucullus  arrived  in  Spain,  he  found  that  Marcellus 
had  on  his  own  judgment  concluded  an  advantageous  peace. 

«  Consul  for  the  year  1 52  B.C.  In  this  year  the  Consuls  fii-st  entered  office 
in  the  Calends  of  January,  instead  of  the  Calends  of  March^  which  had  hitherW 
been  the  first  day  of  the  official  year. 
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But,  loth  to  be  baulked  of  his  expected  triumph,  he  made  an 
unprovoked  inroad  into  the  country  of  the  Vaccaeans,  who  bor- 
dered on  the  Arevacians  of  Numantia  to  the  west.  The  town 
of  Cauca  capitulated ;  but  Lucullus,  with  scandalous  ill-faith, 
put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  He  then  attacked  a 
strong  fortress  named  Invercatia,  not  far  from  ValladoUd. 
Here  a  tall  Spaniard,  splendidly  armed,  rode  forth  and  chal- 
lenged any  Roman  to  single  combat  Scipio  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  slew  his  gigantic  adversary.  He  then  offered 
his  name  as  a  security,  and  on  this  pledge  the  Invercatiaus 
submitted.  After  this,  Lucullus  made  an  abortive  attempt 
upon  Palencia. 

§  15.  Meanwhile,  the  Lusitanian  shepherds  had  resumed 
their  inroads  into  the  Further  Province.  So  bold  had  they 
become,  that  they  crossed  the  Straits  and  plundered  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa.  While  Lucullus  was  wantonly  assailing 
the  Vacc^eans,  the  Praetor  Sergius  Galba  invaded  Lusitania. 
The  mountaineers  dispersed  before  the  Legions,  but  fell  upon 
the  Praetor  at  a  disadvantage,  and  so  effectually  routed  him, 
that  he  escaped  only  with  a  few  horse  over  the  mountains  into 
Baetica,  and  passed  the  winter  meditating  vengeance.  This 
was  the  Galba  who  had  enviously  opposed  the  triumph  of 
iEmilius  Paullus, — with  how  much  justice  his  own  conduct  now 
proved. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  150  b.c.  he  entered  Lusitania  from 
the  south,  while  Lucullus  advanced  from  the  north,  wasting  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  The  people  offered  submission. 
Galba  answered  with  apparent  kindness.  "  He  was  grieved," 
he  said,  "  to  see  the  poverty  of  the  country.  If  the  inhabitants 
would  meet  him  in  three  divisions,  at  places  specified,  he  would 
assign  lands  and  cities  to  each,  as  Gracchus  had  done."  The 
simple  people  believed  him.  But  Galba  fell  on  each  body 
separately  with  his  whole  force,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  This 
infamous  piece  of  treachery,  together  with  the  severity  of 
Lucullus  in  the  north,  for  a  time  crushed  the  spirit  of  the 
Lusitanians.  But  retributive  justice  waited  her  time.  Among 
those  who  escaped  the  sword  of  Galba  was  a  young  shepherd, 
named  Viriathus,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  another  time. 

Galba  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  Tribune  Scribonius,  not  so 
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mudi  for  treachery  to  the  enemy,  as  because  he  divided  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  booty  among  his  men,  and  kept  back  the 
larger  share  for  himself.  Old  Cato  spoke  with  honest  indigna- 
tion against  the  un-Roman  perfidy  of  the  Governor.  But 
Galba  was  extremely  eloquent  and  extremely  rich.  The  Cen- 
turies made  themselves  partakers  in  his  infamy  by  a  vote  of 
acquittal,  and  six  years  after  he  was  elected  Consul  by  their 
votes.  Corruption  was  descending  to  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
men. 

§  16.  We  will  here  add,  by  way  of  contrast  to  Galba's  base- 
ness, some  account  of  the  man  who  in  the  next  few  years  played 
the  most  important  part  among  the  generals  of  Rome. 

P.  Scipio,  sometimes  called  iEmilianus  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  great  namesake,  has  already  been  mentioned  more 
than  once.  His  youth  is  remarkable  for  his  intimacy  with  an 
Achaean  exile,  Polybius,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  the  future 
historian  of  Roman  conquest  The  Greek  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Faullus  and  his  sons  during  the  Macedonian 
War ;  it  was  at  the  request  of  the  young  man,  that  he  was 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  house  of  Paullus,  while  his  fellow- 
exiles  were  buried  in  Etrurian  prisons^  Polybius  was  at  this 
time  not  less  than  forty  years  of  age ;  Scipio  was  but  eighteen. 
The  youth's  habits  were  reserved  and  shy.  He  was  fonder  of 
field  sports  than  of  the  Forum.  When  the  Achaean  exile  first 
came  to  Rome,  he  attached  himself  chiefly  to  Fabius,  the  elder 
brother,  whose  manners  were  more  frank  and  cordial.  But  one 
day,  when  Fabius  had  gone  (as  usual)  to  the  Forum,  Scipio, 
with  an  ingenuous  blush,  complained  of  the  neglect  shown  to 
himself.  "  And  yet,"  said  he,  "I  am  myself  to  blame.  Men 
think  me  indolent,  because  I  love  not  the  strife  of  the  Forum, 
and  deem  me  unworthy  of  the  great  name  I  bear/' .  Polybius 
perceived  that  he  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  young  man 
(it  is  from  himself  that  we  learn  the  facts),  and  ofiered  his  best 
services  in  advancing  his  education.  ''  Book-learning  you  and 
your  brother  may  get  from  any  of  my  countrymen.  But  for 
the  lessons  of  practical  life,  my  experience  may  enable  me  to 
serve  you."  Young  Scipio  seized  the  hand  of  his  new  friend, 
and  passionately  exclaimed :  **  If  you  will  but  make  rae  your 
chief  care,  I  feel  sure  I  shall  prove  unworthy  neither  of  my 
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great  father,  nor  of  him  whose  adopted  name  I  bear."  Poly- 
bius  undertook  his  work  not  without  fear,  for  he  saw  the 
temptations  which  would  beset  a  young  man  so  noble  and  so 
wealthy.  But  the  seed  was  sown  on  no  ungrateful  soil.  Young 
Scipio  followed  his  father  in  adopting  the  practical  philosophy 
of  the  Stoics,  and  resisted  the  besetting  sins  of  the  day, — 
selfishness  and  sensuality.  If  he  seldom  set  foot  in  the  Forum, 
he  shunned  no  laborious  exercises:  many  hours  he  spent  in 
hunting  the  boar  or  the  deer  on  the  Alban  Hills,  accompanied 
by  Polybius,  who  shared  his  ardour  for  the  chase.  The  wife  of 
the  great  Scipio,  his  aunt  by  blood  and  grandmother  by  adop- 
tion, had  used  a  costly  equipage  and  large  retinue.  At  her 
death,  Scipio,  with  thoughtiiil  generosity,  made  a  present  of 
these  luxuries  to  his  mother  ^Emilia.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  called  on  (as  heir  to  the  great  Scipio)  to  make  up  half  the 
dowry  of  his  two  daughters,  which  had  been  left  unpaid.  The 
law  allowed  him  three  years  for  payment ;  but  he  paid  down 
the  whole  fifty  talents  at  once,  to  the  surprise  of  Nasica  and 
Gracchus,  husbands  of  the  ladies.  At  the  death  of  his  natural 
father,  he  inherited  a  moiety  of  his  fortune,  which  he  at  once 
relinquished  in  favour  of  his  less  wealthy  brother  Fabius,  and 
undertook  of  his  own  accord  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  gladia- 
torial show,  which  Fabius,  as  the  eldest  son,  was  called  on  to 
exhibit  "  These  things,"  says  Polybius,  "  would  be  excellent 
anywhere ;  but  at  Rome,  where  no  one  gives  anything  without 
need,  nor  pays  a  talent  before  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  they 
were  perfect  miracles/' 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

THE  LAST  WARS  WITH  MACEDON  AND  GREECE :  FALL  OF  CORINTH 

(151—146  B.C.). 

§  1.  LIberatioB  of  the  Achaean  Captives.  §  2.  Violent  counsels  of  these  men. 
§  3.  Appearance  of  a  Pretender  in  Macedonia.  §  4.  The  Achaoans  revolt : 
Q.  MetelluB  recovers  Macedonia.  §  5.  War  declared  against  the  Achicans. 
§  6.  Metellus  defeats  Critolans  and  advances  towards  the  Isthmus.  §  7. 
Superseded  by  L.  Mummius,  who  defeats  Discus  before  Corinth :  Sack  of 
Corinth.  §  8.  Mummius  sends  home  the  Statues  and  works  of  Art:  heavy 
fines  levied.  §  9.  Greece  formed  into  the  Roman  Province  of  Achaia: 
good  offices  of  Polybius.  §  10.  Macedonia  and  Epirus  formed  into  another 
Province:  also  Illyria.     §  11.  Triumphs  of  Metellus  and  Mummius. 

§  1.  In  the  same  year  in  which  Lucullus  and  Galba  took  their 
cominands  in  Spain,  the  Senate  was  induced  to  perform  an  act 
of  tardy  justice  in  the  release  of  the  Achaean  captives.  The 
abduction  of  the  best  men  in  every  state  of  Greece  gave  free 
scope,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  oppressions  of  the  Tyrants 
favoured  by  Rome.  The  complaints  against  Charops  at  length 
became  so  loud  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  repair  to  Rome, 
and  by  golden  arguments  to  procure  an  approval  of  his  acts. 
This  was  the  occasion  on  which  PauUus  and  Lepidus  refused  to 
accept  his  visits.  He  died  not  long  after,  and  was  followed  by 
Lyciscus.  In  the  Achaean  Assembly  there  was  still  spirit 
enough  to  check  Callicrates,  who  never  ventured  to  assail  the 
persons  and  property  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Meantime  years 
rolled  on  ;  the  captives  still  languished  in  Etruscan  prisons ; 
hope  deferred  and  sickness  were  fast  thinning  their  numbers ; 
all  applications  for  their  release  were  rejected.  The  Assembly 
asked  that  only  Polybius  and  Stratius  might  return,  but  the 
request  was  met  by  a  peremptory  negative.  At  last,  when 
Scipio  returned  from  Spain,  he  induced  Cato  to  intercede  for 
these  unhappy  men.  The  manner  of  the  old  Censor's  inter- 
cession is  characteristic  both  of  himself  and  the  Senate.  Tlie 
debate  had  lasted  long  and  the  issue  was  doubtful,  when  Cato 
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rose,  and,  without  a  word  about  justice  or  humanity,  simply 
said :  "  Have  we  really  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  here  all  day, 
debating  whether  a  parcel  of  old  Greeks  are  to  have  their 
coffins  made  here  or  at  home  ?"  The  question  was  decided  by 
this  unfeeling  argument,  and  the  prisoners,  who  in  sixteen 
years  had  dwindled  from  one  thousand  to  three  hundred,  were 
set  free.  But  when  Polybius  asked  Cato  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  obtain  restoration  to  their  former  rank  and 
honours,  the  old  Senator  smiled,  and  told  him  "  he  was  acting 
like  Ulysses,  when  he  ventured  back  into  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops  to  recover  his  cap  and  belt." 

§  2.  The  men  released  in  this  ungracious  way  had  passed 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  captivity.  Most  of  the  elder  and 
more  experienced  among  them  were  dead.  The  survivors 
returned  with  feelings  embittered  against  Rome  ;  but  they 
were  rash  and  ignorant,  and,  what  was  worse,  they  had  lost  all 
sense  of  honour  and  all  principle,  and  were  ready  to  expose 
their  country  to  any  danger  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  pas- 
sions. The  chief  name  that  has  reached  us  is  that  of  Diaeus. 
Polybius  did  not  return  at  first,  and  when  he  reached  Greece 
he  found  his  countrymen  acting  with  such  reckless  violence 
that  he  gladly  accepted  Scipio's  invitation  to  accompany  him  to 
the  siege  of  Carthage.  Callicrates,  by  a  strange  reverse,  had 
become  leader  of  the  party  which  had  the  best  right  to  the 
name  of  patriots.  Diaeus  advocated  every  violent  and  unprin- 
cipled measure.  On  an  embassy  to  Rome,  of  which  they  both 
were  members,  Callicrates  died,  and  Diaeus  returned  as  chief 
of  the  Achaean  League. 

§  3.  Not  long  after  (in  148  b.c.)  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Macedon  appeared  He  was  a  young  man  named  Andriscus,  a 
native  of  Adramyttium,  who  took  advantage  of  some  resem- 
blance to  Perseus,  and  gave  himself  out  as  Philip,  a  younger 
son  of  that  luckless  monarch.  The  state  of  Macedonia,  divided 
into  four  Republics,  each  in  a  state  of  compulsory  excommuni- 
cation, was  so  distracted,  that,  in  the  year  151  b.c,  the  people 
had  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  praying  that  Scipio  might  be 
sent  to  settle  their  affairs,  and  he  had  only  been  prevented 
fipom  undertaking  the  task  by  the  self-imposed  duty  of  accom- 
panying the  army  of  Lucullus  into  Spain.     The  Pretender, 
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howeTer,  though  he  was  not  without  abilities,  and  had  a  hand- 
some person  and  gracious  manners,  met  with  so  little  success 
in  his  first  attempt  that  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Demetrius  at 
Antioch,  and  this  Prince  sent  him  to  Rome.  The  war  with 
Carthage  was  then  at  its  height  The  Senate  treated  the 
matter  lightly,  and  the  adventurer  was  allowed  to  escape. 
Some  Thracian  chiefs  received  him,  and  with  troops  furnished 
by  them  he  overran  Macedonia  and  penetrated  into  Thessaly. 
Nasica,  who  had  been  sent  after  him,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Achaean  army.  But  the  Praetor,  Juventius  Thalna, 
arrived  at  that  moment  with  a  Roman  force  and  took  the  com- 
mand. He  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  Pretender  again 
advanced  into  Thessaly.  In  the  next  year  (147  B.C.)  Q.  Me- 
tellus,  son  of  the  Metellus  who  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Philip,  arrived  with  a  strong  force. 

§  4.  The  temporary  success  of  Andriscus,  or  Pseudo-Philip- 
pus  (as  the  Romans  called  him),  encouraged  Diaeus  and  the 
exiles  to  drive  the  Achaeans  into  a  rupture  with  Rome.  The 
haughty  Republic,  they  said,  was  at  war  with  Carthage  and 
with  Macedon ;  now  was  the  time  to  break  their  bonds.  Metellus 
gave  them  a  friendly  warning ;  but,  disrcgardful  of  consequences, 
they  invaded  Laconia  and  assumed  the  air  of  conquerors. 

Metellus  soon  finished  the  Macedonian  war.  At  the  approach 
of  the  Romans  the  Pretender  hastily  retired  from  Thessaly. 
At  Pydna  his  cavalry  gained  a  slight  advantage,  but  he 
allowed  his  army  to  be  separated  and  beaten  in  detail  He 
fled  into  Thrace,  and  after  one  more  abortive  effort  he  was 
given  up  to  the  Roman  Praetor  by  a  Thracian  chief  whose  pro- 
tection he  had  sought. 

Presently  after  another  Pretender  started  up,  who  called 
himself  Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  Perseus.  But  his  tumul- 
tuary army  fled  before  Metellus,  and  Macedonia  lay  at  the  feet 
of  the  conqueror. 

§  5.  It  was  now  time  for  the  Achaeans  to  tremble.  A  Com- 
mission had  already  arrived  at  Corinth,  headed  by  M.  Aurelius 
Orestes,  who  summoned  the  chiefs  of  tlie  League  to  hear  the 
sentence  of  the  Senate  upon  their  recent  conduct.  He  informed 
them  that  they  must  rehnquish  all  claims  of  sovereignty  over 
Corinth,  Argos,  Laceda?mon,  and  other  places,— a  doom  whicli 
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reduced  the  Achaean  League  nearly  to  the  condition  from  wliich 
Aratus  first  raised  it  The  chiefs  answered  not  a  word,  but 
reported  what  they  had  heard  to  the  Assembly.  A  furious  bur5>t 
of  passion  rose,  which  Diseus  and  his  friends  did  not  attempt  to 
restrain.  The  people  massacred  every  Lacedaemonian  they 
could  find.  Orestes  and  the  Roman  envoys  hardly  escaped 
personal  violence. 

Orestes  instantly  returned  to  Rome,  and  the  Senate,  still  pre- 
ferring diplomacy  to  force,  sent  a  second  Commission,  headed 
by  Sext.  Julius  Caesar,  with  instructions  to  use  gentle  language, 
and  merely  to  demand  the  surrender  of  those  who  had  insti- 
gated the  violent  scenes  lately  enacted  at  Corinth.  Diaeus  knew 
^at  he  was  the  person  aimed  at;  and  his  friend  Critolaus, 
who  was  Captain-General  for  the  year,  informed  the  Roman 
envoys  that  their  demand  should  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  that  is,  in  six  months' 
time.  With  this  answer  Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  and  the 
Senate  declared  war  against  the  Achaeans. 

§  6.  Metellus  hoped  to  win  the  glory  of  pacifying  Greece,  as 
well  SLA  of  conquering  Macedonia.  He  sent  some  of  his  chief 
ofiicers  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Achaeans  to  their  senses.  But 
their  leaders  were  too  far  committed  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
146  B.C.  Critolaus,  now  invested  with  dictatorial  authority,  laid 
siege  to  Ileracleia  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  which  had  just  thrown  off 
allegiance  to  the  League.  Here  the  Thebans,  always  detesting 
the  Romans,  joined  him,  and  the  people  of  Chalcis  sent  a  body 
of  tlieir  citizens  to  support  him.  Metellus,  who  had  wintered 
in  Macedonia,  had  already  heard  that  the  Achaean  war  was  to 
be  conducted  by  L.  Mummius,  one  of  the  new  Consuls,  and  was 
more  than  ever  anxious  to  bring  it  to  a  close  before  he  was 
superseded.  Once  moi*e  he  tried  persuasion ;  but  CVitolaus 
sent  back  his  messenger  with  scorn,  and  Metellus  advanced 
rapidly  with  his  army.  On  this  the  braggart  retreated  in  all 
haste,  not  endeavouring  to  make  a  stand  even  at  Thermopylae. 
At  Scarpheia,  in  Locris,  Metellus  came  up  with  him.  The 
Achaean  army  dispersed  almost  without  a  blow  ;  Critolaus  him- 
self was  never  heard  of  more.  Metellus  pushed  on  straight 
towards  the  Isthmus.  Thebes  he  found  deserted  by  her  inha- 
bitants :  misery  and  desolation  appeared  everywhere 
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§  7.  Dueus  prepared  to  defend  Corinth.  But  popular  terror 
bad  sacceeded  to  popular  passion ;  few  citizens  would  enlist 
under  his  banner :  though  he  emancipated  a  number  of  slaves, 
be  could  not  muster  more  than  15,000  men. 

\Vhen  Metellus  was  almost  within  sight  of  Corinth,  Mummius 
landed  upon  the  Isthmus  with  his  legions,  and  sent  the  Pro- 
praetor back  to  Macedonia.  He  then  presented  himself  before 
the  city  in  company  with  Orestes,  who  came  to  see  the  insults 
offered  to  himself  avenged.  The  Romans  treated  the  enemy 
with  so  much  contempt  that  one  of  their  outposts  was  surprised  ; 
and  Disus,  flushed  with  this  small  success,  drew  out  his  forces 
before  the  city.  Mummius  eagerly  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
the  battle  began.  The  Achaean  cavalry,  who  were  mostly  of 
the  party  opposed  to  Diaeus,  turned  and  fled  at  the  first  onset ; 
the  inCantry,  thus  left  with  its  flanks  exposed,  w^is  soon  broken, 
and  Diaeus  fled  into  one  gate  of  Corinth  and  out  of  another 
without  attempting  further  resistance.  The  Romans  might  have 
entered  the  city  that  same  day ;  but  seeing  the  strength  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  suspecting  treachery,  Mummius  held  back,  and 
twenty-four  hours  elapsed  before  he  took  possession  of  his 
unresisting  prey.  But  though  no  defence  was  attempted,  the 
city  was  treated  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  assault ;  all  the  men 
found  there  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  women  and  children 
reserved  to  be  sold  by  auctioa  All  treasures,  all  pictures,  all 
the  works  of  the  famous  artists  who  had  moulded  Corinthian 
brass  into  efiigies  of  living  force  and  symmetry,  were  seized  by 
the  Consul  on  behalf  of  the  State ;  then,  at  a  given  signal,  fire 
was  applied,  and  Corinth  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes. 

§  8.  Diaeus  had  fled  to  Megalopolis,  bis  native  city,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  himself.  Mummius,  a  New  Man,  was  distinguished 
by  the  rudeness  rather  than  by  the  simplicity  of  an  Italian 
boor.  He  was  not  greedy,  for  he  reserved  little  for  himself; 
and  when  he  died  his  daughter  found  not  enough  left  for  her 
dowry  ;  but  his  abstinence  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  indif- 
ference rather  than  self-denial.*     He  cared  not  for  the  works 

■  He  U  said  to  have  been  (ihstiiMitissiiwts  ritr^  lAv.  Kpit.  lii.  Coiiiparo  Cicer. 
de  Offic.  ii.  22.  But  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  4,  2;  calls  him  awrvia  vita-;  aiid 
Scipio,  who  was  afterwards  his  colleague  in  the  Ctnsowhip,  conipluiuod  loudly 
of  hiB  hizy  indifference. 

VOL.  II.  ' 
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of  Grecian  art.  lie  suffered  his  soldiers  to  use  one  of  the 
choicest  works  of  the  painter  Aristides  as  a  draft-board ;  but 
when  Attains  offered  him  a  large  sum  for  the  painting,  he  ima- 
gined it  must  be  a  talisman,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  Rome. 
Every  one  knows  his  speech  to  the  seamen  who  contracted  to 
carry  the  statues  and  pictures  of  Corinth  to  Rome.  "  If  they 
lost  or  damaged  them,"  he  said,  ^'  they  should  make  the  loss 
or  damage  good." 

After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  Mummius  made  a  tour  of 
Greece,  not,  like  Paullus,  to  gratify  an  intelligent  curiosity,  but 
to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  all  who  had  couniyed  at  the 
doings  of  Diaeus.  All  his  personal  adherents  were  condemned 
to  death  or  exile,  and  their  property  confiscated.  The  Achaeans 
were  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  I^cedsemon.  Thebes 
and  Chalcis  were  rased  to  the  ground,  and  their  lands  given  to 
the  Heracleans.  The  lands  of  Corinth,  with  the  presidency  of 
the  Isthmian  Games,  were  transferred  to  Sicyon. 

§  i).  In  the  autumn  ten  Commissioners  arrived,  as  usual,  with 
draughts  of  Decrees  for  settling  the  future  condition  of  M acedon 
and  Greece.  Polybius,  who  had  returned  from  witnessing  the 
conflagration  of  Carthage  just  in  time  to  behold  the  ruin  of 
Corinth,  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  being  called  to  their 
counsels, — a  favour  which  he  owed  to  the  influence  of  Scipio. 
A  wretched  sycophant  proposed  to  the  Commissioners  to  destroy 
the  statues  of  Aratus  and  Philopoemen,  and  to  prohibit  the 
honours  paid  them  at  their  native  cities  of  Sicyon  and  Mega- 
lopolis. Polybius  prevented  this  dishonour  by  showing  that 
these  eminent  men  had  always  endeavoured  to  keep  peace  with 
Roma  At  the  same  time  he  declined  to  accept  any  part  of  the 
confiscated  property  of  Diaeus.  Politically  he  was  in  a  position 
to  render  important  services  to  his  countrymen.  All  Greece 
soutli  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus  was  formed  into  a  Roman  pro- 
vince under  the  name  of  Achaia.  The  old  republican  govern- 
ments of  the  various  communities  were  abolished,  and  die  con- 
stitution of  each  assimilated  to  tliat  of  the  municipal  cities  of 
Italy.  Polybius  was  left  in  Greece  to  settle  these  new  consti- 
tutions, and  to  adjust  them  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of 
each  place.  In  many  cases  he  was  able  to  procure  relief,  such 
as  in  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country  was  estimated 
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at  its  full  worth.  His  grateful  couutrymen  raised  a  statue  to 
his  honour  by  the  side  of  their  old  heroes,  and  placed  an 
inscription  on  the  pedestal,  which  declared  that,  if  Greece  had 
followed  his  advice,  she  would  not  have  fallen. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  last  struggle  for  Grecian  liberty. 
It  was  conducted  by  unworthy  men,  and  was  unworthy  of  the 
name  it  bore.  Polybius,  whose  friendship  for  Scipio  evidently 
softened  his  feelings  towards  Rome,  had  always  opposed  at- 
tempts at  useless  and  destructive  insurrection.  lie  considered 
it  happy  for  Greece  that  one  battle  and  the  ruin  of  one  city 
consummated  her  fall.  Indeed  it  was  a  proverb  of  the  day  that 
*'  Greece  was  saved  by  her  speedy  fall." 

§  10.  The  ten  Commissioners  passed  northwards  into  Mace- 
donia, and  formed  that  country,  in  conjunction  with  Epirus, 
into  another  Province,  with  institutions  for  municipal  govern- 
ment much  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  established  in 
Greece. 

It  is  probable  that  lUyria  also  was  constituted  as  a  Province 
at  the  same  time. 

§  11.  Metellus  and  Mummius  both  returned  to  Rome  before 
the  close  of  146  b.c.,  and  were  honoured  with  triumphs  not 
long  after  Scipio  had  carried  the  spoils  of  Carthage  in  proces- 
sion to  the  Capitol  In  memory  of  their  respective  services, 
Metellus  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Macedonicus, 
while  Mummius,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  third  name  of  his 
own,  was  not  ashamed  to  assume  the  title  of  Achaicus. 


I  li 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 

THIRD  PUNIC  WAR:  FALL  OF  CARTHAGE.     (150-146  B.C.) 

§  1.  Flourishing  trade  of  Carthage:  the  Senate  encourages  Maaiuissa  to  attack 
her.  §  2.  The  popular  party  prevails  at  Carthage:  Commission  headed 
by  Cato :  ddetuUt  est  Carthago.  §  3.  Masinissa  restores  the  Oligarchy  at 
Carthage:  Scipio.  §  4.  The  Senate  declares  War  against  Carthage,  but 
holds  out  promises.  §  5.  The  Consuls  land  in  Africa :  treachery  by  which 
Carthage  is  induced  to  strip  herself  of  all  means  of  defence.  §  C.  Popular 
indignation:  preparations  for  a  desperate  defence.  §7.  Policy  of  Masinissa. 
§  8.  Description  and  Plan  of  Carthage.  §  9.  Ill  success  of  Manilius  and 
Censorinus.  §  10.  Death  of  Masinissa:  distribution  of  his  kingdom. 
§  11.  Hamilcar  Phamsras  deserts  to  Romans.  §  12.  Second  Campaign: 
continued  ill  success  of  Romans.  §13.  Scipio  elected  Consul.  §14.  Third 
Campaign:  Scipio  takes  the  command:  he  carries  the  suburb  of  Megara. 
§  15.  Great  siege-works.  §  16.  Negociations  with  Hasdrubal:  fail.  §  17. 
Supplies  cut  off.  §  18.  Fourth  Campaign:  Sack  of  Carthage.  §  19.  Sur- 
render of  Hajidrubal  and  the  Citadel :  Scipio's  reflexions.  §  20.  Future 
condition  of  Carthage. 

§  1.  Before  Corinth  had  fallen  Cartha^  also  had  ceased  to 
exist ;  but  we  must  not  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  last  war 
between  the  old  rivals  till  we  have  cast  a  glance  backwards. 

We  saw  tliat  Hannibal  reformed  the  corrupt  administration 
of  his  native  city,  and  put  her  in  the  way  of  recovering  even 
from  the  heavy  blow  which  she  had  suffered  after  the  defeat  of 
Zama.  We  saw  him  compelled  to  leave  Africa  by  a  jealous 
or  timid  faction  of  his  fellow  citizens,  at  the  instance  of.  the 
Roman  Senate,  though  the  great  Scipio  endeavoured  to  protect 
him.  But  though  he  was  gone,  his  acts  lived  after  him.  The 
trade  of  Carthage  revived  rapidly,  and  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  East  threw  a  large  commerce  into  the  hands  of  her 
merchants. 

The  Senate  could  not  look  with  equanimity  on  this  state  of 
affairs ;  and  Masinissa  was  given  to  understand  that  he  would 
not  be  prevented  from  enriching  himself  at  the  expense  of  his 
neighbours.     The  unscrupulous  Numidian  did  not  require  a 
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second  hint  Taking  advantage  of  a  moment  when  Hannibal 
was  soliciting  the  Carthaginian  Government  to  join  Antiochus 
in  a  general  war  against  Rome,  he  overran  and  occupied  the 
fertile  district  of  Emporia  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  of  which  the 
capital  city,  Leptis,  is  said  to  have  paid  a  tribute  of  one  talent 
a-day  to  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  appealed  against  this 
conduct  to  the  Senate,  who  sent  Scipio  at  the  head  of  a  (I'om- 
mission  to  inquire  (193  b.c.)  ;  but  the  Commissioners  returned 
without  deciding  anything.  Masinissa  continued  his  aggres- 
sions with  impunity ;  and  another  complaint  was  laid  lieforc 
the  Senate  about  twenty  years  later,  stating  that  he  had  appro- 
priated another  large  district  to  the  north  of  Carthage,  con- 
taining no  less  than  seventy  towns.  The  la*  guage  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  envoys  shows  the  bitterness  of  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed at  Carthage.  They  prayed  tt)  be  allowed  to  plead  their 
cause  before  some  fair  tribunal,  or,  if  not,  to  use  anns  in  self- 
defence.  "  The  Carthaginians,"  they  Siiid,  "  had  rather  he  the 
slaves  of  Rome  than  subject  to  the  depredations  of  Masinissa. 
Better  die  at  once  than  live  at  the  mercy  of  that  Nuniidian 
robber  I "  Nevertheless  they  were  again  put  off  with  promises 
and  delays. 

§  2.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  parties  ran  high  at  (Car- 
thage. The  old  oligarchical  party,  which  had  expelled  Han- 
nibal, was  disposed  to  maintain  peace  at  any  price.  Since  his 
departure  they  had  kept  possession  of  the  government ;  but 
about  the  year  151  b.c.,  the  popular  party  got  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchy  were  driven  out  of  the  city. 
The  new  Government  resolved  openly  to  oppose  all  further 
encroachments  of  Masinissa.  The  old  chief  had  lately  claimed 
another  piece  of  territory  adjoining  his  last  acquisitions ;  and 
the  Senate,  being  for  the  third  time  appealed  to,  sent  a  new 
Commission,  which  again  left  every  question  undecided.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Cato,  now  eighty-four  years  of  age,  was 
seized  by  a  sort  of  fanatic  desire  for  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage. So  long  as  the  hciteful  rival  flourished,  he  contended 
there  could  be  no  safety  for  Rome.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  for  his 
prudence  and  sagacity  had  received  the  name  of  Corculum, 
opposed  this  opinion  with  all  his  eloquence,  and  so  far  prevailed 
that  before  declaring  war  a  third   Commission    was  sent  to 
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Africa,  headed  by  Cato  himself,  with  full  powers  to  settle  all 
disputes  between  Carthage  and  Masinissa.  The  Commissioners 
began  by  requiring  that  both  parties  should  enter  into  a  bond 
to  submit  absolutely  to  their  decisions.  Masinissa  of  course 
consented  ;  but  the  Carthaginians  naturally  demurred  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  a  court  the  president  of  which  was 
their  open  enemy  ;  and  the  Commissioners  returned  to  Rome. 
Once  more  Cato  rose  in  the  Senate,  and  gave  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  power  and  wealth  of  Carthage.  Unfolding  his 
gown,  he  produced  some  giant  figs,  which  he  held  up,  and  said, 
"  These  figs  grow  but  three  days'  sail  from  Rome."  Then  he 
repeated  his  conviction  that  there  could  be  no  safety  for  Rome 
while  Carthage  survived.  "  Every  speech,"  said  he,  "  which  I 
make  in  this  house  shall  finish  with  the  words, — ^  my  opinion  is, 
that  Carthage  must  be  destroyed — delenda  est  Carthagoy^ 
Nasica  still  endeavoured  to  stem  the  course  of  this  fanaticism, 
representing  that  a  rival  like  Carthage,  too  weak  to  be  for- 
midable, and  yet  strong  enough  to  keep  Rome  upon  her  guard, 
would  be  rather  serviceable  than  hurtful :  if  the  Republic  were 
freed  from  all  external  fears,  she  would  become  a  prey  to  intes- 
tine commotion.  But  the  Senate  was  made  greedy  by  the 
speech  of  Cato.  From  that  day  the  doom  of  Carthage  was 
fixed. 

§  3.  An  opportunity  soon  offered  for  interference  (150  b.c.). 
The  banished  Oligarchy  sought  the  aid  of  Masinissa,  and  the 
old  Chief  promptly  led  a  large  army  into  the  territory  of  Car- 
thage. The  new  Government  had  levied  a  considerable  force, 
which  they  put  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  Ilas- 
drubal.  It  was  not  long  before  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Numidians  won  the  day.  It  happened  that  young  Scipio 
had  just  then  been  sent  by  Lucullus  from  Spain  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  elephants  from  Masinissa  ;  and  he  was  a  spectator  of 
the  battle  from  a  neighbouring  eminence, — "  a  sight,"  as  he 
told  Polybius,  "  that  no  one  had  enjoyed  since  the  time  when 
Jupiter  looked  down  from  Ida  upon  the  battle  of  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans."  It  must  have  been  a  remarkable  sight  to  behold 
old  Masinissa,  then  past  ninety  years  of  age,  charge  like  a  boy 
of  nineteen  at  the  head  of  his  wild  Numidian  horse. 

Scipio  offered  his  mediation,  but  the  Carthaginians  refused 
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to  comply  with  the  demaDds  of  the  Numidian  King,  and  the 
war  continued.  Masinissa  soon  reduced  the  army  of  the  enemy 
to  such  straits  that  the  Government  of  Carthage  was  compelled 
to  yield.  The  disputed  territory  was  given  up,  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  one  hundred  talents  was  to  be  paid  for  fifty  years,  and 
the  oligarchical  party  was  restored.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
envoys  from  the  Senate  arrived  during  the  campaign,  with 
instructions  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  if  Masinissa  were  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  but  to  encourage  liim  if  he  were  prevailing. 

§  4.  The  popular  party  was  once  more  deprived  of  power : 
and  the  wealthy  merchants,  who  now  recovered  the  government, 
prepared  to  make  submission  to  the  Senate.  '^I'hey  proclaim(»d 
Hasdrubal  and  the  leaders  of  the  war  party  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  sent  envoys  to  Rome  with  humble  apologies  ;  but 
they  were  too  late.  The  Senate  had  been  debating  on  the 
affairs  of  Carthage  with  closed  doors,  when  envoys  arrived  from 
Utica,  a  city  always  jealous  of  Carthage,  which  now  wisluMl  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  timely  submission.  The  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  submission  of  the  Uticans,  and  after  a  brief  debate 
in  the  Capitol,  declared  for  war.  The  People  ratified  this 
Decree ;  and  the  Consuls-elect  for  the  year  149  b.c.,  L.  (\mi- 
Borinus  and  M.  Manilius,  had  begun  to  hold  their  levies  befon; 
the  Carthaginian  ambassadors  arrived.  In  this  emergency,  the 
envoys  knew  not  well  how  to  act,  but  at  length  resolved  to 
place  Carthage  and  all  her  possessions  at  the  absolute  disposed 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  answered  that  they  had  done  well.  The 
Fathers  pledged  their  word  that  Carthage  should  be  left  free, 
if  three  hundred  of  her  noblest  youths  were  sent  «ns  hostages  to 
meet  the  Consuls  at  Lilyba;um ;  from  them  the  Government 
should  learn  the  further  commands  of  the  Senate. 

§  5.  The  Carthaginian  Government  complied  with  the  de- 
mand, not  without  secret  alarm  as  to  what  these  "  further 
commands  "  might  be.  A  heartrending  scene  ensued  when  the 
three  hundred  hostages  were  torn  from  their  parents*  arms.  At 
Lilybaium  the  consuls  received  these  pledges  of  submission, 
coldly  signifying  that  they  should  land  their  army  in  Africa 
within  a  few  days,  and  would  then  declare  the  will  of  the 
Senate.  Accordingly  the  poor  boys  were  sent  to  Rome,  and 
the  fleet  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Utica,  while  the  legions 
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took  up  their  quarters  in  the  old  Camp  of  Scipio  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bagradas.  Here  another  deputation  from  the  trembling 
Government  of  Carthage  appeared  before  the  Consuls,  who 
received  them  sitting  on  their  chairs  of  state,  with  their  officers 
around  them,  and  the  army  drawn  out  in  order,  in  number 
80,000  foot  and  4000  horse.  The  deputies  recapitulated  tlie 
acts  of  submission  which  Carthage  had  made,  and  humbly 
asked  what  more  could  be  required.  Censorinus  replied,  that 
"  as  Carthage  was  now  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  they 
would  no  longer  have  occasion  to  engage  in  war :  they  must 
therefore  give  up  all  their  arms  and  engines  without  reserve." 
This  hard  condition  was  accepted.  The  force  of  the  City  may 
be  in  some  measure  estimated  from  the  fact  that  200,000  stand 
of  arms  and  2000  catapults  were  delivered  up  to  Scipio  Nasica, 
who  conveyed  them  to  the  Roman  camp,  followed  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  Government,  who  imagined  that  they  had  drained  the 
cup  of  humiliation  to  the  dregs.  They  were  grievously  mis- 
taken. The  Consuls  thought  that  the  City  was  now  wholly 
disabled,  and  tliey  let  drop  the  mask.  Censorinus  calmly 
informed  the  unhappy  men,  that  ^'  so  long  as  they  possessed  a 
fortified  city  near  the  sea,  Rome  could  not  feel  sure  of  their 
submission :  therefore  it  was  the  will  of  the  Senate  that  they 
must  remove  to  some  point  ten  miles  distant  from  the  coast : 
Cartilage  must  be  destroyed.'*  On  hearing  their  final  doom,  the 
wretched  Carthaginians  fell  stupefied  to  the  ground  ;  and  when 
they  found  utterance,  broke  into  passionate  exclamations  against 
the  perjured  Senate.  The  Consuls  waited  in  stern  silence  till 
these  paroxysms  were  past ;  and  when  the  miserable  men  repre- 
sented, in  terms  of  penitent  humility,  '^  that  the  Senate  had 
guaranteed  the  freedom  of  Carthage,  and  that  such  a  measure 
must  destroy  this  freedom  by  destroying  her  commerce  and  her 
means  of  subsistence,"  Censorinus  replied,  with  the  same  cold 
brevity  as  before,  that  "  the  guarantee  of  the  Senate  referred 
to  the  people  of  Carthage,  not  to  her  houses.  In  short,  the 
will  of  the  Senate  was  as  he  had  declared  it :  it  must  be  done, 
and  done  quickly." 

§  6.  The  deputies,  being  also  the  chiefs  of  the  Government, 
feared  to  carry  back  these  ill-omened  commands.  Some  of 
them  absconded,  and  remained  in  the  Roman  camp ;  the  rest 
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approached  the  city,  and  found  every  avenue  lined  with  people 
eager  to  learn  their  destiny.  They  spoke  no  word,  but  their 
downcast  looks  and  gloomy  silence  proclaimed  them  messengers 
of  evil.  The  crowd  followed  to  the  Council-chamber,  where 
they  delivered  their  report  with  closed  doors.  A  cry  of  horror 
burst  from  tlie  assembled  Councillors  when  they  learned  its 
import ;  and  the  crowd,  impatient  of  delay,  broke  open  the 
doors,  and  demanded  to  know  what  fatal  news  was  signified  by 
that  cry.  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  the  truth.  The  popular 
fury  knew  no  bounds.  The  members  of  the  Government  who 
had  made  submission  to  Rome,  given  up  the  hostages,  surren- 
dered all  means  of  defence,  were  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives. 
All  Italians  found  within  the  city  were  massacred.  Once  more 
the  popular  party  seized  the  government ;  and  the  residue  of 
the  Council  voted  to  defend  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  rather 
than  die  the  lingering  death  to  which  the  Romans  had  con- 
demned them.  Ilasdrubal,  lately  proclaimed  a  traitor,  had 
levied  a  force  of  20,000  men,  with  which  he  was  plundering 
the  territory  of  Carthage  on  his  own  account:  he  was  now 
invited  to  become  the  General  of  the  Republic.  Another 
Ilasdrubal,  a  kinsman  of  Masinissa,  was  invested  with  conunand 
within  the  city.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  (Consuls,  requesting 
an  armistice  of  thirty  days,  in  order  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Rome :  this  was  refused.  Despair  gave  unnatural  courage. 
The  temples  and  public  buildings  were  converted  into  work- 
shops ;  men  and  women  worked  day  and  night  manufacturing 
arms ;  every  day  100  shields  were  turned  out,  300  swords,  r)00 
pikes  and  javelins,  1000  catapult-bolts.  The  women  cut  off 
their  long  hair  to  be  twisted  into  strings  for  the  new  catapults. 
Com  was  assiduously  collected  from  every  quarter. 

§  7.  The  Consuls,  who  were  men  of  the  Forum  rather  than 
the  Camp,  were  not  a  little  disappointed  at  this  turn  of  affairs. 
They  dallied  for  a  time,  hoping  that  on  reflection  the  C'artha- 
ginians  would  give  up  all  thoughts  of  an  armed  defence.  The 
conduct  of  Masinissa  contributed  to  their  irresolution.  The 
wily  old  chief  had  no  mind  that,  after  Carthage  had  been 
weakened  by  his  arms,  Rome  should  come  in  at  the  last  moment 
and  take  the  lion's  share.  At  first  the  Consuls  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  ask  for  his  cooperation :  it  is  plain  that  they 
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expected  to  take  the  city  without  stroke  of  sworA  But  now 
the  case  was  altered  ;  and  when  they  applied  to  Masinissa,  he 
hung  back. 

§  8.  When  it  became  clear  that  Carthage  must  be  formally 
besieged,  the  Consuls  still  no  doubt  expected  an  easy  triumph  ; 
but  the  defence  that  followed  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  that 
the  world  has  seea  In  order  to  understand  its  details  it  will 
be  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the  site  of  Carthage. 
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Tyrian  Carthage  (as  it  may  be  called,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  later  Roman  Colony)  stood  on  a  peninsula  which  was  joined 
to  the  mainland  of  Tunis  by  an  isthmua  The  city  itself 
measured  about  twenty-three  miles  round,  but  did  not  occupy 
the  whole  peninsula.  The  portion  occupied  by  the  city  seems 
to  have  been  the  northern  end;*  the  southern  part  being  a 

*  ThiB  U  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Roman  remams,  near  the  Arabic 
village  of  El  Mersa,  prove  that  the  Roman  Colony  certainly  occupied  the 
■outhem  part.  But,  aa  25cipio  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  site  of  Tyrian 
Carthage,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the  Roman  Colonists  avoided  this  site : 
indeed  Appian  expressly  asserts  it^  Punic.  136.  The  annexed  plan  (borrowed 
from  Spruner^s  Atlas)  goes  upon  this  hypothesis.  Most  writers  suppose  that 
Tjnui  and  Roman  Carthage  were  identical.  For  details  in  support  of  the 
hypothesis  here  adopted,  see  Bitter's  A/Hka,  p.  519,  sq. 
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suburb,  called  Megara,  chiefly  occupied  by  gardens.  The  city 
itself  was  divided  into  two  quarters, — the  Citadel,  which  was 
called  Bosra,^  and  Cothon,  or  the  harbour-quarter.  It  appears 
almost  certain  that  the  harbours,  two  in  number,  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  are  to  be  identified  not  with  the 
shallow  lake  now  called  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  but  with  the  salt-pits 
still  existing  on  the  northern  ^de.  The  outermost  was  the 
merchants'  harbour,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  broad  pier  or 
mole,'  and  furnished  with  a  spacious  quay  along  the  city  wall. 
Inside  this,  and  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  city  as  to  be  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  the  outer  haven,  lay  the  harbour  of  the 
navy.  In  its  centre  was  a  small  island.  Both  island  and 
harbour  were  surrounded  by  docks  for  the  reception  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  ships,  all  furnished  with  Ionic  columns,  so 
as  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  stately  colonnades.  The 
admiral  resided  in  the  island.  The  entrance  of  this  basin  was 
only  seventy  feet  broad,  and  was  kept  closed  by  strong  chains 
drawn  across  it  The  citadel  was  of  course  the  highest  and 
strongest  part  of  the  city.  It  measured  about  two  miles  round  ; 
and  on  the  side  towards  the  isthmus  was  defended  by  three 
walls,  each  thirty  cubits  high  and  consisting  of  two  stories, 
flanked  at  intervals  by  towers  rising  two  stories  above  the  wall. 
Along  these  walls  were  stalls  for  300  elephants  and  4(X)0  horse, 
with  barracks  for  20,000  men.  The  suburb  of  Megara  was 
defended  by  a  comparatively  feeble  wall ;  for  it  was  edged  by  a 
low  cliff,  naturally  defensible. 

§  9.  The  Consuls  divided  their  army  ;  Manilius  assaulting 
the  triple  wall  abutting  on  the  isthmus,  Censorinus  directing 
his  attack  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  where  the  city  wall  seemed 
least  strong.  But  all  their  assaults  were  gallantly  repelled. 
Hasdrubal  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Nepheris,  a  place 
about  ten  miles  along  the  coast  southward,  where  he  collected 
grain,  and  threw  supplies  into  the  city  as  opportunity  offered ; 
and  Hamilcar  Phamaeas,  an  enterprising  officer,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry,  constantly  harassed  the  foraging  parties  of  the 
Romans.     The  season  was  passing,  and  the  hot  weather  caused 

^  See  Chapt.  xxvUi.  §  4. 

"  rmua  or  yXHr^a,  M  Appian  calls  it,  Punic.  121 :  it  was  about  auO  foot  browl, 
kfii^TtLlUy  fiMki^Tot.     Ibid.  95. 
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the  army  to  suffer  greatly.  Censorinus  returned  home  to  hold 
the  Comitia,  and  Manilius  determined  to  beat  up  Ilasdrubal's 
quarters  at  Nepheris,  and  thus  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  city. 
But  his  march  was  ill-conducted :  he  neglected  the  advice  of 
Scipio,  who  was  servhig  as  a  Tribune  in  his  army,  but  was 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  his  superior  officers ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  while  Scipio,  with  300  horse,  kept  Hasdrubal 
at  bay.  He  was  saluted  by  the  Consul  himself  as  the  saviour 
of  the  army. 

§  10.  The  Senate  began  to  repent  of  having  neglected  Masi- 
nissa,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  beg  for  his  assistance.  But  the 
old  chief  was  dead  before  they  arrived.  To  show  the  vigour  of 
his  constitution,  it  is  recorded  that,  though  ninety-five  years  of 
age,  he  left  a  son  only  four  years  old.  His  character  will  have 
shown  itself  sufficiently  from  the  facts  already  mentioned.  He 
showed  no  scruples  in  acquiring  territory ;  but  it  must  be  added 
to  his  credit,  that  he  did  much  towards  humanising  the  wild 
tribes  who  owned  his  sway,  and  turned  many  uncultivated 
tracts  into  fruitful  fields.  From  his  reign  may  be  dated  the 
flourishing  era  of  African  agriculture.  In  following  years 
Italy  imported  much  of  her  com  from  these  coasts. 

Of  his  numerous  ofisprmg  only  three  were  legitimate.  On 
his  death-bed  he  sent  for  Scipio,  to  whom  he  was  attached  as 
the  heir  of  the  great  Africanus,  and  left  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  to  his  judgment.  Scipio  gave  the  sceptre  to  Micipsa, 
the  eldest  son ;  Golossa,  the  second,  was  to  be  First  Minister 
and  General ;  the  administration  of  justice  was  committed  to 
the  youngest,  Mastanarbal.  Golossa  joined  the  Romans  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  troops ;  and  thus  freed  the  Consul  from  the 
fear  of  seeing  the  Numidians  take  part  with  Carthage. 

§  11.  Before  the  winter  set  in,  Manilius  resolved  to  make 
another  attempt  upon  Nepheris.  He  conducted  his  march  with 
more  caution,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before.  But  one 
advantage  was  gained.  Hamilcar  Phamaeas,  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  foraging  parties,  finding  that  the  Numidians  had  joined 
Rome,  and  seeing  that  sooner  or  later  Carthage  must  fall, 
determined  to  make  a  merit  of  timely  submission.  Accordingly 
he  made  secret  overtures  to  Scipio ;  and  Manilius,  as  he  was 
returning  baffled  from  Nepheris,  was  overjoyed  to  see  this 
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redoubted  foe  ride  into  camp  in  company  with  Scipio,  followed 
by  a  squadron  of  Afiican  horse.  Tidings  now  came  that  h. 
Calpumius  Piso,  Consul  for  the  next  year,  was  on  his  way  to 
supersede  bim ;  and  Manilius  sent  off  Scipio,  with  Phama^as 
as  a  tropby  of  success,  to  Rome.  Tlie  army  escorted  their 
favourite  Tribune  to  the  coajst,  and  prayed  him  to  come  back 
as  Consul ;  for  all  were  persuaded  that  none  but  a  Scipio  was 
destined  to  take  Carthage.  The  Senate  received  Scipio  with 
high  distinction,  and  rewarded  the  traitor  Phama^ibj  with 
splendid  presents.  His  desertion  was  the  only  piece  of  success 
which  two  Consuls  and  a  great  army  had  won  in  a  whole 
campidgn. 

§  12.  The  next  year  (148  B.C.)  passed  still  less  pros|)er()usly. 
Piso  did  not  attempt  to  assault  the  city,  but  employed  his  fleet 
and  army  in  buccaneering  expeditions  along  the  coast.  Dis<'on- 
tent  and  disorder  spread  amongst  the  soldiery  ;  and  the  Consul 
went  early  into  winter-quarters  at  Utica.  Meantime  the  spirits 
of  the  Carthaginians  rose.  Their  bitter  enemy,  old  ('a to,  had 
just  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Bithyas,  a  Numidian  cliiof, 
deserted  from  Golossa  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  Tlie 
Numidian  Ilasdrubal,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  being  sus- 
pected of  intriguing  with  his  cousin  Golossa,  was  put  to  death, 
and  the  other  Hasdrubal  took  command  of  the  city,  leaving 
Nepheris  in  charge  of  a  subordinate  oflSter.  News  also  c^une 
that  a  war  had  broken  out  in  Macedonia ;  it  was  hoped  that 
the  Roman  force,  being  divided,  might  be  altogether  baffled. 

§  13.  Meanwhile  discontent  rose  high  at  Rome.  Hoth  Senate 
and  People  had  expected  to  reap  a  rich  booty  at  Carthage  with 
little  trouble,  and  the  faineans  who  had  disappointed  them  could 
hardly  appear  in  public.  It  was  well  known  that  Scipio  was  the 
darling  of  the  army.  Old  Cato  had  said  of  him,  in  a  line  of 
Homer,  that 

"  Only  he  has  living  force,  the  rest  arc  fleeting  shatles."*' 

The  people  clamoured  for  his  election  as  Consul,  though  by  the 
Lex  Annalis  he  was  not  eligible,  for  he  wjis  but  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  ^Edilesliip.     lie 

<*  $t»f  ^i^tvrmh  rit  It  fKimi  at^etv^i,  lIoiQ.  0(1.  xi.  10;  a  (juotutiou  which  Hhowtf 
that  the  old  man  liarl  made  progrem  in  hitt  late  lore. 
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was,  however,  elected  Consul  instead  of  iEdile  ;  the  Tribunes 
claimed  for  the  People  a  right  to  suspend  their  own  laws ;  and 
the  Senate  yielded. 

§  14.  Early  in  the  season  of  147  b.c.  Scipio  set  sail  for  Utica 
with  new  levies,  attended  by  Polybius.  C.  Laelius,  son  of  that 
Laelius  who  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Africanus,  had  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  ^^^len  the  Consul  landed,  he  found  that 
the  Prsetor  Mancinus,  with  the  fleet,  was  attempting  to  take 
the  sea-wall  by  assault.  A  messenger  had  just  arrived  to  say 
that  he  had  carried  the  wall,  but  was  in  momentary  danger  of 
being  cut  off.  Scipio  instantly  put  to  sea  and  rescued  the 
Praetor  from  his  ill-advised  attempt.  He  then  fixed  his  head- 
quarters in  a  camp  commanding  the  Isthmus  of  Carthage. 

His  first  business  was  to  restore  discipline  in  the  disorganised 
army.  He  ordered  the  crowd  of  idlers  and  hucksters,  who  were 
following  the  camp  for  plunder  or  petty  traffic,  to  leave  it  imme- 
diately ;  and  enforced  strict  discipline. 

He  then  directed  an  attack  against  the  suburb  of  Megara. 
Planks  were  laid  from  a  detached  tower  to  the  wall ;  and  thus 
a  party  of  soldiers  descended  into  the  place,  and  threw  the  gate 
open  to  their  comrades.  Ti.  Gracchus,  the  younger,  destined 
to  become  famous  in  Roman  history,  was  the  first  who  mounted 
the  wall.  The  General  had  married  his  sister,  and  here  the 
young  man  learnt  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  war.  The  loss 
of  this  suburb  of  gardens  must  have  been  of  great  moment  to 
the  Carthaginians ;  for  they  were  thus  deprived  of  their  chief 
supplies  of  fresh  provisions  Hasdrubal  showed  his  vexation 
by  putting  his  prisoners  to  death  in  sight  of  the  Romans.  In 
vain  the  Council  endeavoured  to  restrain  him:  the  savage 
soldier  was  now  lord  of  Carthage,  and  determined  to  commit 
himself  and  his  men  to  a  desperate  defence.  He  was  a  greedy 
tyrant,  who  fed  his  gross  corpulence  by  luxurious  living,  while 
others  were  starving ;  and  affected  the  pompous  demeanour  of 
an  Oriental  despot,  rather  than  the  simplicity  of  a  patriot 
soldier.  His  men  alone  shared  the  provisions,  which  now  began 
to  come  scantily  into  the  city.  The  unhappy  townsmen  began 
to  feel  the  miseries  of  want. 

§  15.  For  not  only  had  Scipio  taken  Megara ;  he  had  drawn 
strong  lines  across  the  isthmus  so  as  to  cut  off  the  city  from  all 
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land  supplies;  and  the  fleet  blockaded  the  harbour,  so  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  send  in  provisions  by  sea.  Still  light  vessels 
from  Nepheris  contrived  to  press  into  the  harbour  under  full 
sail,  when  the  wind  blew  strong  landwards  and  prevented  the 
Roman  ships  from  keeping  the  sea.  Scipio  determined  to  cut 
off  even  these  precarious  supplies  by  throwing  an  embankment 
across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.*  The  work  was  one  of  infi- 
nite labour,  and  made  but  slow  progress.  The  Carthaginians, 
however,  saw  that  it  must  ultimately  succeed,  and  began  to  cut 
a  canal  from  the  inside,  so  as  to  open  a  new  passage  from  their 
harbour  to  the  sea.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  this  work  was 
completed,  and,  moreover,  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships  had  been  secretly 
built  in  the  inner  port.  By  the  time  that  Scipio's  emluinkment 
was  finished,  the  Romans  had  the  mortification  to  see  this  new 
fleet  sail  out  by  the  new  passage.  It  seemed  as  if  all  their 
labour  had  been  thrown  away.  For  two  days  they  allowed  the 
Cartha^nian  fleet  to  insult  them  with  impunity.  But  on  the 
third  they  attacked  it  with  all  their  ships.  The  battle  laj^ted 
till  evening,  with  some  advantage  to  the  Carthaginians.  But 
as  the  latter  fell  back  to  the  new  entrance,  they  found  the  pas- 
sage impeded  by  small  craft ;  and  in  the  confusion  whicii 
ensued,  the  Romans  succeeded  in  destroying  the  greater  part 
of  the  new  fleet 

The  very  next  day  Scipio  effected  a  lodgment  on  an  esplanade 
outside  the  harbour,  on  which  the  merchants  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  land  their  wares.  Here  he  raised  a  tower,  and  esta- 
blished a  garrison  of  4000  men. 

§  16.  The  season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  Golossii,  who 
had  before  this  held  some  conferences  with  Uasdrubal,  the 
desperado  who  commanded  in  Carthage,  advised  Scipio  to  offer 
terms  of  surrender,  le&t  he  should  be  superseded  in  his  com- 
mand. With  some  reluctance  the  General  allowed  the  Numi- 
dian  Prince  to  propose  that  Uasdrubal  should  be  spared,  with 
his  wife,  children,  and  any  ten  fcimilies  he  chose  to  select,  with 
ten  talents  in  money,  and  as  many  slaves  as  he  pleased.  But 
the  Commandant  rejected  these  terms  with  an  affectation  of 
patriotism.     "Never,"  he  said,  "should  the  day  come  when 

•  Thw  embankmeut  no  doubt  assisted  in   choking  up  the  harbour,  antl 
reducing  it  to  its  present  condition. 
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Hasdrubal  would  survive  the  ruin  of  his  country ;  her  smoking 
ruins  would  be  the  best  funeral-pile  of  a  brave  raaa"  Probably 
he  counted  on  better  terms  being  offered ;  for  the  rest  of  his 
conduct  forbids  us  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heroism. 
But  he  was  disappointed.  The  Senate  thought  not  of  super- 
seding the  General ;  and  Scipio  retained  the  command  as  Pro- 
consul. 

§  17.  During  the  depth  of  winter  the  active  operations  of  the 
nege  were  suspended.  But  the  General  was  not  idle.  He 
detached  Laelius  and  Golossa  to  assault  Nepheris,  and  so  cut 
off  the  last  hope  of  supplies  from  Carthage,  while  he  himself 
moved  rapidly  from  one  camp  to  the  other.  They  took  the 
place  by  assault ;  and  this  success  made  the  fall  of  Carthage 
certain  within  a  very  limited  time. 

§  18.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring  (140  b.c),  Scipio 
resumed  the  offensive.  While  he  made  a  feigned  attack  upon 
the  walls  of  Cothon,  Laelius  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  and  at  evening  the  Roman  legions 
bivouacked  in  the  Marketplace  of  Carthage.  But  a  long  and 
terrible  struggle  was  still  before  them.  From  the  Marketplace 
three  streets  converged  towards  the  Citadel.  These  streets 
were  all  strongly  barricaded ;  and  the  houses  on  each  side, 
rising  to  the  height  of  six  stories,  were  occupied  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. A  series  of  street-fights  ensued,  which  lasted  several 
days.  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  carry  the  first  houses  in 
each  street  by  assault,  and  then  to  force  their  way  by  breaking 
through  from  house  to  house,  and  driving  the  enemy  along  the 
flat  roofs.  The  cross  streets  or  lanes  were  passed  by  bridges 
of  planks.  Thus  they  slowly  advanced  to  the  wall  of  Bosra 
When  they  had  reached  this  point,  the  city  behind  them  was 
found  to  be  on  fire.  Six  days  and  nights  the  flames  continued 
to  rage ;  and  as  they  slackened,  the  Roman  legionaries  were 
employed  as  pioneers  to  clear  thoroughfares  for  the  free  passage 
of  men  and  horses. 

§  19.  The  great  labour  of  the  last  days  had  been  made 
lighter  to  the  soldiers  by  dividing  them  into  relief-parties. 
Scipio  alone  sought  no  rest  At  length,  worn  out  by  anxiety 
and  fatigue,  he  lay  down  to  repose  on  an  eminence  commanding 
a  view  of  the  Temple  of  Esculapius,  which,  with  its  gilded  roof. 
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crowned  the  heights  of  Bosra.  He  had  not  long  been  here, 
when  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  seeing  no  longer  any  hopis 
offered  to  surrender  the  Citadel,  on  condition  of  their  lives 
being  spared.  Scipio  consented  for  all,  except  Roman  deserters ; 
and  50,000  men  defiled  out  of  the  gates  of  Bosra  as  prisoners 
of  war.  Then  Ebsdrubal  and  his  family,  with  900  deserters 
and  other  desperadoes,  retired  into  the  Temple  of  Esculapius, 
as  if  to  make  a  brave  defence.  But  the  commandants  heart 
failed  him ;  and,  slipping  out  alone,  he  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Scipio,  and  craved  for  pardon.  His  wife,  standing  on 
the  base  of  the  temple,  was  near  enough  to  witness  the  sight, 
and,  reproaching  her  husband  with  cowardice,  cast  herself  with 
her  children  into  the  flames,  which  were  now  wrapping  the 
Citadel  round  on  all  sides.  Hasdrubal's  life  was  spared  to 
grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror;  most  of  the  deserters 
perished  in  the  flames ;  those  who  escaped,  or  were  taken  else- 
where, were  trampled  to  death  by  elephants. 

It  was  during  these  scenes  of  horror  that  Scipio,  with  Poly- 
bius  at  his  side,  gazed  upon  the  burning  city,  and  involuntarily 
vented  his  high-wrought  feeling  in  two  well-known  verses  of 
Homer :' 

**  The  day  shall  come,  when  sacred  Troy  shall  be  levelled  with  the  pluin, 
And  Priam  and  the  people  of  that  good  warrior  slain.*' 

"  Assyria,"  he  said,  "  had  fallen,  and  Persia  and  Macedon. 
Carthage  was  burning.     Rome's  day  might  come  next !" 

For  five  days  the  soldiery  were  allowed  to  range  the  ruined 
city,  glutting  their  wild  passions.  Yet  enough  of  st^itues  and 
valuables  of  all  sorts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  IVoconsuI,  to 
adorn  a  triumph  little  less  magnificent  than  that  in  wiiich  he 
had  followed  his  father  Paullus  one  and-twenty  years  before. 
Before  he  left  Africa,  he  celebrated  magnificent  games,  in 
which  all  the  spoil  was  displayed  to  the  army,  as  had  been 
done  by  Paullus  in  Macedonia. 

§  20.  Scipio  had  written  laconically  to  the  Senate,  that 
"Carthage  was  taken,  and  the  army  waited  for  further  orders.** 
Amid  the  exultation  of  all  classes,  a  decree  was  passed  that 

'  II.  iv.  1 64 :   WiT«i  fifitei^,  •«■*»  ^raT*  iKiiXif  "IXi^f  <^«, 
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the  walls  should  be  destroyed,  and  every  house  within  them 
levelled  to  the  ground.  A  solemn  curse  was  pronounced  by 
Scipio  on  any  one  who  should  rebuild  a  town  on  the  same  site. 
Not  many  years  after,  G  Gracchus  was  sent  to  found  a  Colony 
on  the  site  of  Carthage, — a  design  which  failed ;  and  its  failure 
was  attributed  to  the  curse  of  Scipio.  But  the  same  design 
was  renewed  by  the  great  Julius,  and  accomplished  by  Au- 
gustus. This  Colony,  whioh  rose  to  be  a  noble  city,  and  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  might  be  regarded  as 
the  metropolis  of  Western  Christendom,  stood  (as  stated  above) 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  Moorish  for- 
tress of  Goletta  now  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Tunis, 

§  31.  Utica,  for  her  timely  submission,  was  not  only  left 
independent,  but  rewarded  with  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of 
Carthage.  Several  disaffected  cities  were  destroyed.  The 
remaining  territory  was  formed  into  a  province  under  the  name 
of  Libya,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  a  Roman  Magis- 
trate, being  the  fourth  Province  added  to  the  empire  in  this 
one  year. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Carthage,  after  an  existence  of  more 
than  seven  centuries. 
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CHAPTER    XLVII. 

SPANISH  WARS:  FALL  OF  NUMANTIA.     (140—133  B.C.) 

§  1.  War  with  the  LuaitaniAXiB :  Viriathus.  §  2.  Also  with  tho  (  clti))erimirt 
of  Numantift.  §  3.  Coltiberiaji  War :  Metcllus  MaciMloniciiH  :  Treaty  of 
Q.Pompeiu8.  §4.  Popillius  Lsbdm:  Treaty  of  Mancinus.  §  f^.  LuHitiininn 
War:  Treaty  of  Q.  Fabius  Servilianus,  broken  by  Q.  Scrvilitirt  Ciupio: 
JMurderof  Yiriathus.  §  6.  End  of  the  Lutitanian  War.  §  7.  Discunaion  in 
the  Senate  on  the  Treaty  of  ManciniiB  :  he  is  g^ven  up  to  tho  NuuiaiitiauR: 
their  conduct.  §  8.  Lepidua  attacks  the  VaccffianH :  Dec.  Brutus  carrieH 
Roman  arms  into  Qallsccia:  surnamed  CallaicuB.  §9.  Sci[iio :  his  lifo 
since  the  Fall  of  Carthage.  §  10.  His  popularity:  elected  Consul  fur  tht^ 
Numantian  War.  §11.  Scipio's  measures  for  raising  trooiw  and  rcHtorin^ 
discipline.  §  12.  He  appears  before  Numantia  :  lines  of  invoHtnitiut. 
§  13.  Misery  of  the  Numantiana.  §  14.  Surrender  and  duHtruction  of 
Numantia.    §  15.  Condition  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

§  1.  While  Eome  was  engaged  in  war  both  with  Macedon 
and  Carthage,  the  Lusitanians  resumed  their  inroads  under  tlie 
conduct  of  their  brave  chief  Viriathus,  who  had  esciijK»d  from 
the  massacre  of  Galba.  The  first  feat  of  arms  wliich  we  have 
is  his  deliverance  of  a  party  of  his  countrjmen  from  the  Praetor 
Vetilius.  The  latter  pursued  him  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
when  Viriathus  attacked  the  Romans  in  a  defile,  and  com]>eIled 
them  to  surrender.  All  serviceable  men  he  sold  as  slaves : 
but  the  Praetor  was  old  and  fat,  and  he  was  put  to  death  as  a 
piece  of  useless  lumber.  This  happened  about  141)  n.c.  And 
then  began  a  war  which  severely  tried  the  strength  of  Koine. 

In  the  next  three  years  the  Roman  Commanders  were  uni- 
formly unsuccessful :  one  of  them,  C.  Plautius  llyj)sapu8,  was 
so  disgracefully  beaten  that  he  was  bfinished  from  Italy  by  a 
special  vote  of  the  people.  But  when  Carthage  and  (Jorinth 
had  fallen,  the  Senate  ordered  one  of  the  Consuls  for  the  next 
year  (145  b.c.)  to  crush  the  insurrection.  This  (!!onsul  was  Q. 
Fabius,  the  elder  brother  of  Scipio,  and  he  was  supported  in 
Hither  Spaui  by  C.  Laelius.  Fabius  remained  in  Spain  for  two 
years ;  but  though  his  measures  were  well  taken,  and  though 
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he  was  ably  seconded  by  Laelius,  he  could  gain  no  positiye 
advantage  over  his  indefatigable  enemy.  He  returned  home 
without  being  able  to  say  more  than  that  he  had  prevented 
Viriatbus  from  plundering  his  Province. 

§  2.  In  the  year  after  his  departure  (143  b.c.),  the  war 
assumed  a  much  more  serious  aspect.  The  brave  Celtiberian 
tribes  of  Numantia  and  its  adjacent  districts,  who  seem  to  have 
remained  quiet  since  their  treaty  with  Marcellus,*  again  ap- 
peared in  the  field.  For  several  years  we  find  two  Roman 
commanders  engaged  in  Spain,  as  before  the  Treaty  of  Grac- 
chus :  one  opposed  to  the  Numantians  and  their  Celtiberian 
allies  in  the  North,  the  other  carrying  on  an  irregular  warfare 
against  Viriatbus  and  the  Lusitanians  in  the  South. 

§  3.  The  conduct  of  the  Celtiberian  War  was  committed  to 
Q.  MetcUus  Macedonicus,  who  had  been  elected  Consul  for  the 
year  143  b.c.  He  remained  in  command  for  two  years,  and 
was  so  successful  in  his  measures  that  by  the  close  of  the  second 
campaign  he  had  compelled  the  enemy  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  two  strongest  cities,  Termantia  and  Numantia.  But 
he  was  disappointed,  as  in  Greece,  by  finding  anticipated  tri- 
umpli  snatched  from  his  grasp  by  Q.  Pompeius,  Consul  for  the 
year  141  d.c. 

Pompeius  was  a  New  Man,  the  son  of  a  flute-player, 
who  liad  hitherto  been  attached  to  Scipio.  But  he  had  defeated 
Jjulius  in  a  late  contest  for  the  Consulship  by  the  unscrupulous 
use  of  money,  and  all  political  connexion  ceased  between 
Scipio's  party  and  himsel£  He  conducted  the  war  with  a 
vacillation  that  betrays  his  unskilfiUness,  assaulting  first  Nu- 
mantia, then  Termantia,  then  Numantia  again.  Yet  he  also 
continued  in  command  for  two  years.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  he  found  bis  army  so  reduced  by  cold,  disease,  and  two 
harassbg  campaigns,  that  he  gladly  listened  to  overtures  of 
peace,  which  was  concluded  on  condition  that  the  Numantians 
should  deliver  up  all  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  pay  the  small 
sum  of  thirty  talents.  But  on  the  arrival  of  M.  Popillius 
Lsenas,  Consid  for  139  b.c.,  he  repudiated  the  treaty ;  and  the 
new  Consul  continued  the  war,  after  referring  the  Numantians 
to  the  Senate. 

•  Chapt.  xliv.  §  17. 
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Pompeius  excused  his  ill  success  to  the  Senate  by  alleging 
that  Metellus  had  purposely  disbanded  a  portion  of  his  army, 
so  as  to  cripple  the  operations  of  his  successor.  The  treaty  he 
declared  had  never  been  concluded,  though  the  evidence  of  all 
his  o£Scers  went  the  other  way.  Tlie  Senate  cut  the  knot  by 
declaring  it  null  and  void,  and  a  bill  was  brought  l)efon;  the 
People  for  delivering  up  the  person  of  Pompeius  to  the  Nmnan- 
tians.  But  his  money  was  again  freely  used,  and  the  bill  was 
rejected  by  the  Tribes. 

§  4.  Popillius  concluded  another  command  of  two  years  with 
as  little  credit  as  Pompeius,  and  resigned  his  unenviable  past  to 
C.  Ilostilius  Mancinus,  Consul  for  the  year  137  ac.   Manciims 
set  out  for  his  Prorince  amid  general  alarm,  excited  by  the 
unfavourable  omens  at  his  inaugural  sacrifices.     He  w<ia  at- 
tended as  Quaestor  by  young  Ti.  Gracchus,  the  inheritor  of  a 
name  dear  to  the  Celtiberians,  who  had  already  distinguiulied 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Carthage.    Mancinus  fomid  the  army  in 
a  state  of  complete  disorganisation,  and  was  beaten  by  the  Nu- 
mantians  in  several  sallies.     Hearing  a  report  that  the  Vac- 
caeans  and  Cantabrians  from  the  North  and  West  were  march- 
ing to  the  relief  of  Numantia,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat 
from  his  position  before  that  city.     The  Numantiaiis  pursued 
him,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  that  he  was  obliged  to  entrench 
himself  in  an  old  camp  only  three  miles  distant,  and  send  a 
herald  with  ofi*ers  to  treat  on  condition  that  bis  army  should  \)c 
spared.     The  enemy  consented,  but  only  on  the  understanding 
that  young  Gracchus  was  to  make  himself  responsible  for  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.     Articles  of  peace  were  accordingly 
signed  by  Mancinus  himself,  with  Gracchus  and  all  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army.     The  good  feeling  that  prevailed  between 
the  honest  Numantians  and  the  young  Quaestor  was  such  that, 
when  Gracchus  found  that  he  had  left  his  account-books  in  his 
tent  (the  whole  camp  and  baggage  had  become  the  booty  of 
the  enemy),  he  rode  back  with  one  or  two  comjmnions  and 
asked  to  have  the  books  restored,  that  he  might  be  able  to  give 
an  account  of  his  office.    The  Numantians  made  him  come  into 
their  city,  and  offi*red  him  all  that  he  chose  to  take  out  of  their 
booty.     But  the  young  man  contented  himself  with  his  accounts 
and  some  frankincense  for  public  sacrifice. 
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Before  we  notice  the  sequel  of  the  famous  Treaty  of  Man- 
cinus,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  the  Lusitanian  War  to  its  con- 
clusion. 

§  5.  Q.  Fabius  iEmilianus  was  succeeded  by  Q.  Fabius  Ser- 
Tilianus,  who  also  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  Fabius 
Maximus  from  that  of  Servilius  Caepio.  In  the  second  year  of 
his  command  (141  B.C.)  he  was  surprised  by  Viriathus  in  a 
narrow  defile,  and  so  shut  up  that  escape  was  impossible.  The 
Lusitanian  captain  listened  to  applications  for  peace  as  readily 
as  the  Numantians,  and  offered  liberal  terms,  which  were  gladly 
accepted  by  the  Proconsul.  This  peace  was  approved  by  the 
Senate,  and  Viriathus  was  acknowledged  as  the  ally  of  Rome. 

But  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  colleague  of  Laelius  in  the  Consul- 
ship for  the  year  140  b.c.,  and  brother  by  blood  of  Servilianus, 
had  obtained  the  command  in  Further  Spain,  and  was  little 
satisfied  by  the  prospect  of  an  inactive  year.  By  importunity 
he  wrung  from  the  Senate  permission  to  break  the  peace  so 
lately  concluded  by  his  brother,  and  ratified  by  themselves, — a 
permission  basely  given  and  more  basely  used.  Caepio  assailed 
Viriathus,  when  he  little  expected  an  attack,  with  so  much 
vigour  that  the  chief  was  fain  to  seek  refuge  in  Gallaecia,  and 
sent  envoys  to  ask  Caepio  on  what  ground  the  late  treaty  was 
no  longer  observed.  Caepio  sent  back  the  messengers  with  fair 
words,  but  he  had  privily  bribed  them  to  assassinate  their 
master.  They  were  too  successful  in  their  purpose,  and  re- 
turned to  claim  their  blood-money  from  the  Consul.  But  he, 
with  double  treachery,  disowned  tlie  act,  and  referred  them  to 
the  Senate  for  their  reward. 

§  G.  The  death  of  Viriathus  was  the  real  end  of  the  Lusita- 
nian War.  He  was  (as  even  the  Roman  writers  allow)  brave, 
generous,  active,  vigilant,  patient,  faithful  to  his  word ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  bafl9ed  all  fair  and  open  assault  of  the  dis- 
ciplined armies  of  Rome  gives  a  high  conception  of  his  qualities 
as  a  guerilla  chief.  His  countrymen,  sensible  of  their  loss, 
honoured  him  with  a  splendid  military  funeral.  One  Tantalus 
took  his  place,  a  man  not  deficient  in  boldness,  for  he  led  his 
irregular  troops  to  the  very  walls  of  Saguntum.  But  at  the 
approach  of  Caepio  he  retired  as  rapidly  as  he  had  advanced, 
and  soon  after  surrendered  at  discretion.     The  Senate,  with  a 
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wise  moderation  which  might  have  been  adopted  years  before, 
assigned  lands  to  a  portion  of  the  mountaineers  within  the  Pro- 
vince, thus  at  length  making  good  the  broken  promises  of 
Galba. 

§  7.  Such  was  the  discreditable  termination  of  the  Lusitanian 
War.     We  must  now  return  to  Mancinus  and  his  Treaty. 

He  handed  over  his  army  to  Lepidus,  his  late  colleague  in 
the  Consulship,  and  returned  to  defend  his  conduct  before  the 
Senate.  Like  Pompeius,  but  probably  with  more  truth,  he 
pleaded  that  the  army  was  so  demoralised  that  no  man  could 
wield  it  with  effect  Unlike  Pompeiua,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Numantia  without  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  and  People;  and  as  that  treaty  was  not  approved, 
he  declared  himself  ready  to  support  a  bill  for  delivering  up  the 
persons  of  himself  and  all  who  had  signed  it  to  tlie  Numantians. 
Such  a  bill  was  accordingly  brought  before  the  Trilx^s.  But 
young  Gracchus  protested  that  the  treaty  was  valid,  and  ought 
not  to  be  repudiated ;  and  Scipio,  his  brother-in-law,  made  an 
eloquent  speech  in  his  behalf.  The  result  was  that  the  People 
voted  for  delivering  up  Mancinus  alone  as  an  expiatory  offer- 
ing. Accordingly  a  person,  consecrated  for  this  spt^cial  pur- 
pose, carried  him  to  Numantia.  But  the  Spaniards,  like  the 
Samnites  of  old,  refused  to  accept  such  a  compcusation ;  one 
man's  body,  they  said,  was  no  equivalent  for  the  advauUige 
they  had  lost  Mandnus,  therefore,  returned  to  Rome.  But 
when  he  took  his  place  in  the  Senate,  the  Tribune  Kutilius 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  Curia,  because,  he  said,  one  who  had 
been  delivered  over  to  the  enemy  with  religious  ceremony  was 
no  longer  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  could  not  recover  his  rights 
by  simply  returning  to  his  country.^  This  legal  question  wiis 
warmly  debated.  But  it  was  not  settled,  for  a  special  law  was 
introduced  to  restore  Mancinus  to  his  former  jwsitioiL 

The  rights  of  the  question  have  already  been  discussed  in 
speaking  of  the  similar  transaction  at  the  Furcula;  Caudina;.*= 
Here  it  need  only  be  added  that  Cicero  highly  commends  the 
honourable  conduct  of  Mancinus,  nor  does  it  seem  to  cross  his 

»>  Such  a  recovery  of  rights  was  called  I'ostliminiuin.     For  the  legal  opinioii.s 
on  both  sides  see  Cicero  dc  Orat.  i.  40,  dv  Off.  iii.  30,  pro  GrciVui,  34. 
*  Chapt.  xxii.  §  8. 
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mind  that  the  offer  to  surrender  his  person  was  an  unworthy 
eviiMion.  llic  whole  affair  shows  how  much  the  religion  of  Rome 
was  a  matter  of  formality. 

§  8.  Meanwhile  Lepidus,  waiting  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
in  reganl  to  the  Treaty  with  Numantia,  assailed  the  VaccaBans 
(n(*ar  Salamanca)  on  pretence  that  they  had  lent  aid  to  the 
Numantians,  although  he  had  been  positively  proliibited  from 
moving  till  he  had  received  further  orders. 

Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  Consul  for  138  ac,  an  able  officer,  and 
a  near  kinsman  of  I^pidus,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Lusitania :  the  town  of  Valentia  owes  its  origin  to  a 
colony  of  this  people  planted  there  by  him.  After  this,  he 
carried  his  arms  northward  eunross  the  Tagus,  the  Douro,  and 
the  Minho,  and  received  homage  from  the  Tribes  of  the 
Western  Pyrenees.  He  was  the  first  Roman  who  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Ray  of  Biscay,  and  saw  the  sun  set  in  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic.  When  he  was  in  these  parts  he  was  siunmoned 
by  I^piduH  to  his  relief.  The  latter  commander  had  laid  siege 
to  the  Vaccajan  town  of  Palentia,  but  had  been  foiled  at  every 
{Mint,  and  before  Brutus  could  relieve  him,  as  it  seems,  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  He  was  deprived  of  his 
Proconsular  office,  and  fined,  more  (we  may  suppose)  for  ill 
success  than  for  disobedience. 

Brutus  continued  in  command  for  five  years  in  all,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Callaicus*^  for  his  successea  But 
Q.  Calpumius  Piso,  who  succeeded  Lepidus  in  the  northern 
province  (185  d.c.),  did  not  venture  to  attack  Numantia,  and 
continued  the  Vaccaean  War  with  indifferent  success. 

§  9.  These  continued  wars  with  their  constant  losses,  their 
treaties  made  and  unmade,  had  long  excited  discontent  among 
the  people.  It  is  probable  that  the  elections  of  the  Consuls  in 
the  command  were  rather  due  to  party  exertions,  than  to  any 
zeal  for  the  public  service.  Men  began  to  clamour  for  a  Consul 
fit  to  command ;  and  all  eyes  fell  upon  Scipio.  His  qualities 
as  a  general  had  been  tested  by  success  at  Carthage,  and  cir- 
cumstances had  since  occurred  which  raised  him  to  great 
popularity. 

<*  From  Calhecia  or  Qallsccia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  district  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Spain,  stiU  called  Gallicia. 
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After  his  Triumph  in  146  b.c.,  Scipio  had  continuiHl  to  lead 
the  simple  life  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  which  not  all 
the  wealth  he  inherited  from  his  adoptive  father  induced  him 
to  abandon.  He  affected  an  austerity  of  manners,  which  almost 
emulated  that  of  Cato,  though  he  was  free  from  the  censorious 
dogmatism  and  rude  eccentricities  of  that  celebrated  man.  In 
142  B.C.  he  was  elected  Censor  in  conjunction  with  Munnnius, 
who  so  thwarted  all  the  efforts  of  his  cxilleague  to  promote  re- 
forms that  the  latter  publicly  exclaimed,  ^^  I  should  have  been 
able  to  do  my  duty,  either  with  a  colleague,  or  without  one." 
Scipio  had  gained  a  clear  conception  of  the  unsound  state  of 
things,  which  long-continued  wars  and  Senatorial  govcmnient 
had  produced.  In  the  prayer,  which  he  offered  on  entering 
upon  the  Censor's  office,  he  altered  the  usual  form  ;  and  instead 
of  asking  that  "  the  gods  would  increase  and  niagnifij  the  power 
of  Rome,"  he  said,  "  I  pray  that  they  may  preserve  it :  it  i.s 
great  enough  already."  A  little  before  this  he  had  been  sent 
upon  a  special  mission  to  Egj'pt  in  company  with  Alotellus  and 
Mummius,  and  showed  his  disa])probation  of  the  prevailing 
luxury  by  taking  only  five  slaves  with  him  instead  of  the  im- 
mense retinue  which  was  thought  necessary  for  a  travelling 
Senator.  Besides  his  intimacy  with  Polybius  he  had  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  the  celebrated  Pana;tius,  at  that  time  chief 
of  the  Stoic  sect.  This  philosopher  attended  him  to  Kgypt ;  and 
by  his  lessons  he  was  confirmed  in  the  severe  rule  of  living  which 
he  had  before  followed. 

§  10.  His  frugal  life  carried  with  it  a  guarantee  of  honesty 
and  devotion  to  public  interests,  which  would  alone  have  secured 
him  public  favour.  But  several  of  his  acts  gained  him  more 
direct  popularity.  The  son  of  his  kinsman  Nasica,  nicknamed 
Scrapie,  had  joined  the  high  oligarchical  party  :  in  his  C!)onsul- 
ship  (138  B.C.)  the  Tribunes  arrested  him  for  the  severity  with 
which  he  enforced  the  conscription ;  a  famine  was  raging  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  bade  the  people  hold  their  peace,  "  for  he 
knew  what  was  good  for  them  better  than  themselves."  But 
the  son  of  i'Kmiliiis  Paullus,  (m  the  few  occasions  on  which  he 
appeared  in  public,  took  the  popular  side.  In  137  n.c,  the 
Tribune  Ciissius  i)rojK).sed  the  first  law  for  taking  votes  by  si»cret 
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liallot,*  with  the  intention  of  neutralising  the  undue  influence  of 
the  Henatore.  Scipio  came  forward  and  addressed  the  People 
in  favour  of  this  law.  But  if  his  popularity  was  thus  increased, 
his  favour  with  the  Senate  proportionably  fell.  Indeed  six 
years  before,  when  he  was  canvassing  for  the  Censorship,  App. 
(JIaudius,  seeing  the  motley  crowd  which  followed  him^  ex- 
claimed : — *•  Ah,  il^^milius,  it  would  trouble  thy  spirit  to  see  thy 
son  followed  by  such  a  crew.'*  Yet  he  courted  no  popularity. 
Seldom,  as  has  been  said,  did  he  visit  the  Forum,  though  he 
s]K)kc  with  force  and  eloquence  when  he  chose.  When  the 
same  A]>pius  who  liad  reproached  him  boasted  that  he  knew 
all  who  frequented  the  Forum  by  name,  Scipio  replied : — "  True, 
I  do  not  know  many  of  my  fellow-citizens  by  name,  but  I  have 
taken  care  that  all  should  know  me."  Popularity  came  un- 
asked, and  he  refused  it  not.  No  doubt  he  sympathised  with 
the  gcmeral  indignation  felt  and  expressed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
S])ani8h  Wars.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  in  the  year  135  b.ci 
the  People  should  have  cast  their  eyes  upon  him.  Legally  he 
could  not  hold  the  (Jonsulship,  for  a  law  had  been  lately  passed 
forbidding  a  second  election  in  any  case.  But  Scipio  received 
the  votes  of  every  Century,  though  he  was  not  a  candidate. 
And  the  Senate  agreed  that  now  also,  as  in  his  former  Consul- 
ship, the  law  should  be  suspended  in  his  favour. 

§  11.  He  was  now  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  he  proceeded  to 
execute  his  commission  with  the  same  steady  vigour  which  dis- 
tinguished him  on  other  occasions.  The  free  population  of 
Italy  was  so  reduced  by  continued  wars  that  a  conscription  was 
impossible,  and  Scipio  raised  4000  men  to  recruit  the  army 
by  his  personal  influence,  as  the  great  Atricanus  had  done 
seventy  years  before.  The  treasury  also  was  so  exhausted, 
notwithstanding  the  large  sums  that  had  beei)  paid  in  a  few 
years  before,  that  the  Senate  proposed  to  raise  a  loan  from  the 
Publicani  on  the  credit  of  the  next  year's  taxes.     But  Scipio 

*  These  Leges  Tahellarice  (as  the  Romans  called  them,  tahella  being  their  word 
for  a  ballot)  were  four  in  number:  1.  TTie  Gabinitm  (139  Bc),  introducing  the 
use  of  the  Ballot  at  KlectionB.  2.  The  Cassian  ( 137),  introducing  it  in  all  state- 
trials,  except  in  the  case  of  high-treason  (perduolliu).  3.  The  Papiruin  (131), 
introducing  it  into  the  Legislative  Assembly.  4.  The  Calvm  (107),  which 
cancelled  the  single  exception  mode  by  the  Cassian  Law. 
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declined  the  offer,  and  advanced  the  sums  required  from  his  own 
resources. 

He  found  the  demoralisation  of  the  army  not  less  than  it  had 
been  described,  and  he  applied  himself  to  correct  it  with  the 
same  severity  that  his  father  had  used  in  Macedonia,  and  that 
he  had  used  himself  before  Carthage.  All  courtesans  and 
hucksters,  together  with  the  fortune-tellers  who  drove  a  lucra- 
tive trade  in  the  dispirited  army,  he  commanded  to  quit  the 
camp.  All  carriages,  horses,  and  mules  he  ordered  to  be  sold, 
except  those  that  were  needed  for  actual  service.  No  cooking 
utensils  were  allowed  except  a  spit,  a  camp-bottle,  and  a  drink- 
ing-cup.  Down  beds  were  forbidden :  the  general  himself  slept 
upon  a  straw  pallet. 

§  12.  After  some  time  spent  in  training  his  army  by  employ  innr 
them  in  laborious  marches,  by  throwing  up  entrenchments  and 
making  palisades,  he  led  it  to  Numantia  by  a  difficult  and  cir- 
cuitous route,  in  order  to  avoid  a  battle.  On  his  way  he  niadii 
a  detour  into  the  Vaccaean  country,  and  wasted  the  lands  of 
that  district,  to  prevent  supplies  being  sent  from  thence  to  the 
devoted  city.  He  repelled  an  attack  of  the  Palentians,  and 
encouraged  the  men  of  Cauca  to  repeople  their  city,  which  had 
lain  desolate  ever  since  it  had  been  sacked  by  Lucullus.  As 
he  approached  Numantia  he  was  joined  by  young  Jugurtha, 
bastard  son  of  Micipsa,  who  came  from  Numidia  with  twelve 
elephants  and  a  large  body  of  light  cavalry.  By  this  time  the 
season  for  war  was  nearly  over,  and  he  ordered  two  strong 
camps  to  be  formed  for  winter-quarters.  In  one  of  these  he 
fixed  himself;  the  other  he  put  under  the  conmiand  of  his 
brother  Fabius. 

With  the  beginning  of  spring  (133  b.c)  he  l)ogan  to  draw 
lines  of  circumvallation  round  the  city,  and  declined  all  atteni])ts 
made  by  the  Nuniantians  to  provoke  a  general  action, — a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  rather  surprising,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
available  troops  of  the  Spanish  city  amounted  to  no  more 
than  8()00. 

§  13.  Numantia  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Douro,  not  far  from 
its  source.  The  blockade  was  so  strict,  and  the  inhabit^nits 
were  so  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  that  in  no  long  time  they 
were  rt»duced  to  feed  on  boiled  leather,  and  at  length  (homble 
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to  tell)  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Id  vain  was  it  that  those 
who  retained  sufficient  strength  attempted  sallies  by  day  and 
uight ;  Scipio  had  established  so  complete  a  system,  that  addi- 
tional troops  were  always  ready  to  strengthen  any  weak  point 
which  might  be  assailed.  In  vain  did  the  young  men  of  Lutia 
endeavour  to  relieve  their  brave  neighbours.  Scipio  promptly 
marched  to  that  place  with  a  division  of  light  troops,  and,  hav- 
ing compelled  the  government  to  surrender  400  of  the  most 
active  sympathisers,  he  cut  off  their  right  hands  and  returned. 
Such  was  the  cruelty  which  the  most  enlightened  men  of  Rome 
permitted  themselves  to  use  towards  barbarians.  Nor  does  any 
ancient  historian  whisper  a  word  of  reproach. 

§  14.  The  wretched  Numantians  now  inquired  on  what  terms 
they  might  be  admitted  to  surrender.  The  reply  was,  that  on 
that  very  day  they  must  lay  down  their  arms,  and  on  the  next 
appear  at  a  given  place.  They  prayed  for  time  to  deliberate. 
In  the  interval  a  certain  number  of  brave  men,  resolved  not  to 
submit  on  any  terms,  put  themselves  to  death;  the  remnant 
came  forth  from  the  gates.  Their  matted  hair,  squalid  apparel, 
and  wasted  forms  made  even  the  Romans  turn  away  in  horror 
from  their  own  work.  Scipio  selected  fifty  to  walk  in  his 
triumphal  procession,  and  sold  the  rest  into  slavery.  The 
town  was  so  efiectually  destroyed  that  its  very  site  cannot  be 
discovered. 

Such  was  the  destructive,  but  not  glorious  work,  which  earned 
for  Scipio  the  name  of  Numantinus,  as  the  ruin  of  Carthage  had 
given  him  a  better  title  than  adoption  to  that  of  Africanus. 

§  15.  Ten  commissioners  were  sent,  according  to  custom,  to 
re-organise  the  Spanish  Provinces.  The  conquests  of  Scipio 
and  of  Dec  Brutus  were  comprehended  in  the  limits  of  the 
Hither  Province,  and  for  some  years  Spain  remained  in  tran- 
quillity. 

There  was  no  enemy  now  left  on  the  coast^lands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  dispute  the  Sovereignty  of  Rome.  Nine  Provinces, 
each  fit  to  be  a  kingdom,  owned  her  sway,  and  poured  large 
sums  into  her  Treasury.  The  Kings  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Syria, 
of  Egypt  were  her  obedient  vassals. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

FIRST  SLAVE  WAR  IN  SICILY  (133—131  B.C.). 

§  1.  Increase  of  Slaves.  §  2.  Fondness  of  the  Romans  for  Agriculture :  Cato, 
&c.  §  3.  Deoline  of  Agriculture  after  the  Second  Punic  War :  causes. 
§  4.  Immense  numbers  of  Slaves  brought  to  market  after  the  wars.  §  5. 
The  Slaves  of  Apulia  become  banditti.  §  6.  Similar  state  of  thingH  in 
Sicily  :  Insurrection  breaks  out  near  Enna.  §  7.  King  Eunus.  §  8.  Kiiua 
taken  by  the  Slaves :  dreadful  scenes.  §  9.  Cleon  heads  miother  rJHing 
near  Agrigentum.  §  10.  Defeat  of  a  Roman  Praetor  :  sprcail  of  the  luijur* 
rection.  §  11.  The  War  concluded  by  Rupilius  :  fate  of  the  Slave -chiefn. 
§  12.  Propitiation  of  Ceres.  §  13.  Laws  of  Rupilius  for  improviug  tlio 
state  of  Sicily. 

§  1.  While  Numantia  was  yet  defying  the  Roman  Generals, 
a  war  broke  out  near  home  of  a  more  dreadful  kind  than  any 
distant  contest  with  foreigners  could  be, — the  Insurrection  of 
the  Slaves  in  Sicily.  Some  remarks  have  already  been  made 
on  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Slaves  which  attended 
the  career  of  Roman  conquest ;  and  it  was  observed  that  while 
domestic  Slaves  usually  were  well  treated,  nay,  sometimes  re- 
garded almost  as  confidential  friends,  the  agricultural  Slaves 
were  thrust  down  to  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the  oxen 
which  laboured  on  the  land.*  The  evils  which  such  oppression 
might  engender  were  now  proved  by  terrible  experience. 

§  2.  Every  one  knows  that  in  the  early  times  of  Rome  the 
work  of  the  farm  was  the  only  kind  of  manual  labour  deemed 
worthy  of  a  free  citizen.  This  feeling  long  survived,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  praise  bestowed  on  agriculture  by  Cicero,'' — 
praise  which  was  chiefly  reflected  from  other  minds,  for  he 
himself  loved  the  city  better  than  the  country,  till  ei\dl  strife 
drove  him  to  retirement.     His  enthusiasm  was  no  doubt  caught 

■  Chapt.  xxvii.  §  5. 

b  "  Omnium  autem  rerum  ex  quibus  aliqnid  acquiritur  nihil  est  agii  cultui-ft 
meUus,  Tiihil  uberius,  nihil  dulcius,  nihil  homiue  libero  diguius." — Dc  Off.  i. 
42,  fin.  The  whole  chapter  is  illustrative  of  Roman  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
mercantile  business. 
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from  one  of  his  favourite  heroes,  old  Cato  the  Censor.  This 
remarkable  person  has  left  us  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  which 
exhibits  the  practice  of  an  Italian  farmer  at  the  period  which 
follows  the  Hannibalic  War.  The  native  shrewdness  of  the 
man,  his  habits  of  close  inquiry,  strict  economy,  and  methodical 
conduct  of  business,  appear  in  every  page,  mingled  charac- 
teristically with  superstitious  fancies  and  strange  pedantry.  The 
taste  for  books  of  farming  continued.  Varro  the  antiquarian, 
a  friend  of  Cicero,  has  left  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  subject. 
A  little  later  came  the  famous  Georgics  of  Virgil,  followed  at 
no  long  interval  by  Pliny's  notices,  and  then  by  the  elaborate 
compilation  of  Columella,  who  refers  to  a  great  number  of 
Roman  writers  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
subject  of  Agriculture  possessed  a  strong  and  enduring  charm 
for  the  Roman  mind 

§  3.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  from  the  times  of  the  Han- 
nibalic War,  Agriculture  lost  ground  in  Italy.  In  Magna 
Graecia  the  wheat  crops  had  once  been  so  famous,  as  to  be 
mentioned  by  Sophocles;^  and  the  coins  of  Metapontum, 
stamped  with  the  head  of  Demeter,  bear  witness  to  her  plen- 
tiful harvests.  But  Pliny  expressly  tells  us  that  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  wheat  of  Magna  Graecia  had  lost  its 
credit  When  Cato  was  asked  what  was  the  most  profitable 
kind  of  farming,  he  said,  "Good  grazing."  What  next? 
"  Tolerable  grazing."  What  next  ?  **  Bad  grazing."  What 
next?  "Corn-growing."'*  Later  writers,  with  Due  accord, 
deplore  the  diminished  productiveness  of  land  in  Italy. 

This  was  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  war.  Long-continued 
wars  strip  a  country  of  its  labouring  population,  and  its  tillage 
must  suffer.  Such  was  the  case  with  Lower  Italy,  where,  be- 
fore the  Roman  conquest,  the  Greek  cities  gradually  declined 
before  the  inroad  of  the  Lucanians  and  Samnite&  But  the 
districts  of  which  Cato  and  his  successors  speak  were  less  ex- 
posed to  such  depopulation.  Other  causes  existed  for  the 
declining  condition  of  the  fanner. 

«  In  his  TriptolemuB.    Pliny  (^ffist,  Natw,  xviii.  c.  12,  §  1)  gives  a  translation 
of  the  line : — 

"  £t  fortunatam  Italiam  frumento  canere  candido." 

*  Cipero  de  Offic.  ii,  25,  5, 
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This  result  seems  to  have  been  due  partly  to  the  Roman 
practice  of  cropping  their  laud  continually,  with  little  attempt 
to  improve  it  by  artificial  means,*  and  partly  to  tlie  facility 
with  which  com  could  be  imported  from  tht;  southern  districts 
of  Sicily,  from  Egypt,  and  from  Numidia,^  while  a  great  part 
of  Italy  was  little  suited  for  tlie  production  of  grain-crojw.'f 
But  these  causes  found  a  powerful  assistant  in  the  growth  of 
large  estates,  and  the  profitable  employment  of  Slaves  as  shep- 
herds and  herdsmen.^ 

§  4.  A  few  examples  will  show  the  prodigious  number  of 
Slaves  that  must  have  been  thrown  into  the  market  after  the 
career  of  conquest  on  which  the  Republic  entered  after  the 
Hannibalic  War.  To  punish  the  Bruttians  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  great  Carthaginian, 
the  whole  nation  were  made  Slaves;  no  less  than  150,000 
Epirotes  were  sold  by  iEmilius  PauUus;  50,000  were  siMit 
home  by  Scipio  from  Carthage.  These  numbers  arc  acci- 
dentally preserved ;  and  if,  according  to  this  scale,  we  calculate 
the  hosts  of  unhappy  men  sold  in  slavery  during  the  Syrian, 
Macedonian,  Illyrian,  Grecian,  and  Spanish  Wars,  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  hear  that  Slaves  fit  only  for  unskilled  labour  wero 
plentiful  and  cheap. 

There  was  also  a  Slave-trade  regularly  carried  on  in  tho 
EwsL  The  barbarous  tribes  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea — 
a  practice  not  yet  extinct* — were  always  ready  to  sell  their 
own  flesh  and  blood ;  Thrace  and  Sarmatia  were  the  Guinea 
Coast  of  the  Romans.  The  entrepot  of  this  trade  was  Delos, 
which  had  been  made  a  free  port  by  Rome  after  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia.^  Strabo  tells  us  that  in  one  day  10,000  slaves 
were  sold  there  in  open  market.  Such  were  the  vile  uses  to 
which  was  put  the  Sacred  Island,  once  the  treasury  of  Greece, 

*  See  Gisbome's  Essays  on  Agriculture^  p.  187,  sqq. 

'  See  Chapt.  xlvi.  §  10. 

«  Introduction,  Sect.  i.  §§  16  and  20. 

»•  Chapt.  xlix.  §  9. 

'  While  these  words  are  being  written  (1854),  tho  Newspapers  announce  that 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  has  induced  the  Sultan  absolutely 
to  prohibit  the  trade  in  Circassian  women. 

^  Chapt.  xliv,  §  4. 
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when  her  states  were  banded  together  to  secure  their  fireedoni 
against  the  Persian. 

§  5.  It  is  evident  that  hosts  of  Slaves  lately  free  men,  and 
many  of  them  soldiers,  must  become  dangerous  to  the  owners. 
Nor  was  their  treatment  such  as  to  conciliata  They  were 
turned  out  upon  the  hills,  made  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  cattle  put  under  their  charge,  and  compelled  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  A  body  of 
these  wretched  men  asked  their  master  for  clothing :  "  What," 
he  asked,  "arc  there  no  travellers  with  clothes  on?"  The 
atrocious  hint  was  soon  taken  :  the  shepherd  slaves  of  Lower 
Italy  became  banditti,  and  to  travel  through  Apulia  without  an 
armed  retinue  was  a  perilous  adventure.  From  assailing  tra- 
vellers, the  marauders  began  to  plunder  the  smaller  country- 
houses  ;  and  all  but  the  rich  were  obliged  to  desert  the  country 
and  flock  into  the  towns,*  So  early  as  the  year  185  b.c.,  7000 
slaves  in  Apulia  were  condemned  for  brigandage  by  a  Praetor 
sent  specially  to  restore  order  in  that  land  of  pasturage.™ 
When  they  were  not  employed  upon  the  hills  they  were  shut 
up  in  large  prison-like  buildings  {ergastula)^  where  they  talked 
over  their  wrongs,  and  formed  schemes  of  vengeance. 

§  6.  The  Sicilian  landowners  emulated  their  Italian  brethren ; 
and  it  was  their  tyrannical  conduct  that  led  to  the  frightful 
Insurrection,  which  reveals  to  us  somewhat  of  the  real  state  of 
society  which  existed  under  the  rule  of  Rome. 

In  Sicily,  as  in  Lower  Italy,  the  herds  are  driven  up  into 
the  mountain  pastures  during  the  summer  months,  and  about 
October  return  towards  the  plains.  The  same  causes  which 
were  at  work  in  Italy  were  at  work,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in 
Sicily ;  and  the  city  of  Enna,  once  famous  for  the  worship  of 

1  These  statemenii  and  almost  all  the  History  of  the  Slave-War  are  taken 
from  DiodoruB,  xxxiv. 

"*  Liv.  xzzix.  29.  The  great  droves  that  pass  from  the  plains  of  Apulia  to 
the  mountain-pastures  in  spring,  and  return  to  the  plains  in  autumn,  now,  as 
in  the  days  of  Horace  {Epod.  i.  28),  are  noticed  by  all  writers  who  give  any 
account  of  these  coxmtries.  See,  for  instance,  Murray's  Ilandbook  for  Southern 
Italy f  p.  xl.,  aeq.  The  Neapolitan  Government  are  the  owners  of  the  pnature- 
land,  and  eveiy  one  who  sends  up  his  cattle  pays  a  certain  sum,  and  the 
payment  is  registered  at  an  office  in  the  town  of  Foggia.  Here  we  recognise 
the  remains  of  the  Roman  Scriptura, 
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Demeter,  had  become  the  centre  of  a  pastoral  district  Df  the 
neigfabcMiring  landowners,  Damophilus  was  the  wealthiest.  I  le 
was  fsunous  for  his  pomp  and  luxury,  for  the  multitude  of  his 
SlaTe-herdsmen,  and  for  his  cruel  treatment  of  them.  His  wif(* 
Megallis  emulated  her  lord  in  the  barbarities  which  slu*  pnu> 
tiaed  on  the  female  slaves.  At  length  the  cup  was  full,  and 
four  hundred  of  his  bondmen,  meeting  at  Eniia,  took  counsels 
of  Tengeance  against  Damophilus. 

§  7.  At  Enna  there  lived  another  rich  proprietor,  named 
Antigenes ;  and  among  his  Slaves  was  a  Syrian  of  AiKinieia, 
known  by  the  Greek  name  of  Eunus  {Ev^ovs),  This  man  was 
a  kind  of  wizard,  who  pretended  to  have  revelations  of  the 
future,  and  practised  a  mode  of  breathing  fire,  which  |)ass4;d  for 
a  supernatural  power.  At  lengtli  he  gave  out  that  his  Syrian 
gods  had  declared  to  him  that  he  should  be  king  hereaft(T. 
His  master  treated  him  as  a  jester,  and  at  banciueU  used  to 
call  him  in  to  make  sport  for  his  guests ;  and  they,  entering 
into  his  humour,  used  to  beg  him  to  remember  them  when  he 
gsdned  his  sceptre. 

But  to  the  confederate  slaves  of  Damopliilus,  Eunus  seemed 
in  truth  a  Prophet  and  a  King  sent  to  deliver  them.  The 
four  hundred  came  to  him  as  suppliants,  and  ])rayed  him  to 
become  their  leader.  He  accepted  their  offer ;  and  the  wliole 
body  entered  the  city  of  Enna,  with  Eunus  at  their  head 
breathmg  fire. 

§  8.  The  wretched  city  now  felt  the  vengeance  of  men 
brutalised  by  oppression.  Clad  in  skins,  anned  with  strikes 
burnt  at  the  end,  with  reaping-hooks,  spits,  or  whatever  arms 
rage  supplied,"  they  broke  into  the  houses,  and  massacred  all 
persons  of  free  condition,  from  the  old  man  and  matron  to  the 
infant  at  the  breast.  Crowds  of  Slaves  joined  them;  every 
man's  foes  were  those  of  his  own  household.  Damophilus  was 
dragged  to  the  Theatre  and  slain.  Megallis  was  given  over  to 
the  female  Slaves,  who  first  tortured  her,  and  then  cast  her 
down  the  crag  on  which  the  city  stands.  But  the  daughter  of 
Damophilus  and  Megallis  had  always  shown  kindness  to  the 
Slaves,  and  had  at  her  own  peril  sent  them  food  and  clothing 
in  their  misery.     In  the  midst  of  the  massacre  she  was  pro- 

°  '*  Furor  arma  niiniatrat." — Virg.  Acn,  i.  150. 
VOL.  II.  '' 
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Uu'UhI^  aiul  Roon  after  was  sent  off  under  safe  escort  to 
(!ntiiria, — a  proof  that  these  men  were  not  animated  by  blind 
fiTwity,  but  retiiined  their  human  sympathies  and  obeenred 
iMTitain  nilcH  of  juMtice  in  executing  their  wild  vengeance. 

KunuH  thus  saw  the  wildest  of  his  dreams  fulfilled.  He 
AMHutned  the  diad<mi,  took  the  royal  name  of  Antiochus,  and 
vnMtHl  IiIm  ffillowers  Syrians.  The  ergastula  were  broken  open, 
and  nuiiilx^rH  of  Slaves  sallied  out  to  join  him.  Very  soon  he 
wiiM  at  th<j  hmd  of  10,000  men.  He  showed  no  little  discretion 
in  th«  choicuj  of  officers.  Achaeus,  a  Greek,  who  like  many 
othfrni  had  Usen  a  man  of  repute  in  his  own  country,  till  by  the 
horrid  pnutticu;  of  ancient  warfare  he  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  Mlave,  was  made  General  of  the  army,  and  he 
itx<*rii^l  hiniM^lf  to  preserve  order  and  moderate  excesses. 

I  II.  A  fiiw  days  after  the  massacre  at  Enna,  Cleon,  a  Cili- 
eiaii  Mlavis  r»iiM*d  a  similar  insurrection  near  Agrigentunu  He 
alwi  WAM  mum  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men. 

T\w  |{4)nianM  and  other  wealthy  proprietors  in  Sicily,  who 
hiul  looked  on  in  bhiiik  dismay,  now  formed  hopes  that  the  two 
leaderH  mi^ht  c|uarr(*l, — hopes  soon  disappointed  by  the  tidings 
that  (Jl(*ori  had  mtknowledged  the  sovereign  authority  of  King 
AntiochiM. 

§  10.  There  hiul  Ikhju  no  Iloman  magistrate  present  in  Sicily 
when  the  inmirrection  broke  out.  The  Praetor  of  the  last  year 
had  returned  to  Italy  ;  and  his  successor,  L.  Hypsaeus,  now  first 
arrived,  ignorant  of  all  that  was  passing.  He  brought  no 
troops  witli  him,  but  contrived  to  collect  8000  men  in  the 
island,  and  took  the  field  against  the  Slaves,  who  by  this  time 
numbered  20,000.  I  le  was  utterly  defeated,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion spread  over  the  whole  island.  The  cities  of  Messana  and 
Tauromenium,  distinguished  as  the  allies  of  Rome,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents. 

The  consternation  at  Rome  was  great.  No  one  could  tell 
where  the  evil  would  stop.  Similar  movements  broke  out  in 
Italy  and  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  the  magistrates 
were  on  the  alert,  and  all  these  attempts  were  nipped  in  the 
bud.  At  Rome  itself  one  hundred  and  fifty  slaves,  detected  in 
organising  an  outbreak,  were  put  to  death  without  mercy. 

§  11.  The  Insurrection  seemed  to  the  Senate  so  serious  that 
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they  despatched  the  Consul,  Q.  Fulidus  Flaccua,  colleague  of 
Scipio  in  the  year  133  ac,  with  an  anny  to  crush  it.  But 
Flaccus  was  unskilful,  or  his  soldiers  were  bad,  and  he  obtained 
no  advantage  over  the  insurgents.  In  the  next  year  I^  Cal- 
pumius  Piso  introduced  a  sterner  rule  of  discipline,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  Messana  from  the  enemy,  wlio  suffered  a 
loss  of  8000  men.  From  Messana  he  advanced  to  Eniia,  a 
place  strongly  defended  by  nature,  which  he  was  unal)lc  to 
take,  and  left  the  war  unfinished  to  his  successor  in  the  (Con- 
sulship, P.  Rupilius.  The  new  Consul,  a  friend  of  Scipio,  began 
his  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Tauronicniuin.  Tlie  Slaves 
ofiered  a  desperate  resistance.  Reduced  to  straits  for  want  of 
food,  they  devoured  the  children,  the  women,  and  at  length 
began  to  prey  upon  each  other.  Even  then  the  place  was  only 
taken  by  the  treachery  of  one  Serapion,  a  Syrian,  who  admitted 
the  Romans  into  the  citadel.  All  the  Slaves  taken  alive;  wore 
put  to  the  torture  and  thro\%ii  down  a  precipice.  Uupilius  now 
advanced  to  Enna,  the  last  stronghold  of  Eunus  and  his  fol- 
lowers As  their  fate  was  inevitable,  Cleon  of  A^mgcntuni 
chose  a  soldier's  death,  and,  sallying  forth  with  all  who  breatluMl 
the  same  spirit  as  himself,  he  died  fighting  valiantly.  Of  the 
end  of  Achaeus  we  are  not  informed.  Eunus,  with  a  body- 
guard of  600  men,  escaped  into  the  neighbouring  hills ;  hut, 
despairing  of  escape,  the  greater  part  of  the  wretched  men  slew 
one  another.  The  mock  king  himself  was  taken  in  a  cave, 
with  his  cook,  baker,  batliing-man,  and  jester.  He  showed  a 
pusillanimity  far  unlike  the  desperate  courage  of  the  rest,  and 
died  in  a  dungeon  at  Murgantia  eaten  by  vermin. 

§  12.  Thus  was  crushed  for  a  time  this  perilous  insurrection, 
the  result  of  the  Slave-system  established  by  Roman  conquest 
Some  years  after  it  broke  out  again  in  Sicily,  and  at  a  later 
period  in  Italy  itself  so  fiercely  as  to  threaten  the  existence  of 
society.  The  wellbeing  of  Sicily  had  even  now  been  so  seriously 
impaired  that  extraordinary  measures  were  deemed  necessiiry 
for  restoring  order.  The  Sibylline  Books  were  consulted,  and 
the  oracular  page  ordered  them  "to  proj)itiate  ('eres  the  mo^t 
ancient."  Accordingly  a  solemn  deputation  of  priests  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  august  Temple  of  the  Goddess  in 
the  city  of  Enna.     This  circumstance,  seemingly  unimportant, 

I.  2 
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becomes  significaiit,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  war  really 
originated  in  the  neglect  of  agricultural  labours,  and  was  at  its 
height  during  the  notable  year  in  which  Ti.  Gracchus  was 
bringing  to  all  men's  knowledge  the  reduced  condition  of  the 
yeomen  and  farmers  of  Italy. 

§  13.  Ten  Commissioners  were  sent  to  assist  Rupilius  iu 
drawing  up  laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  agricultural 
districts.  The  code  formerly  established  by  Iliero  at  Syracuse 
was  taken  as  the  basis  of  their  legislation,  a  measure  which 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  the  Greek  communities.**  The 
whole  land  was  required  to  pay  a  tithe  of  its  produce  to  the 
Romans  except  the  five  free  cities  before  mentioned,P  and  some 
others  which  were  allowed  to  pay  a  fixed  annual  sum.  The 
collection  of  these  tithes  was  to  be  let  to  Roman  contractors, 
whom  Rupilius,  having  been  himself  a  member  of  their  body, 
favoured.'*  But  to  prevent  extortion,  Courts  of  Appeal  were 
provided.  All  disputes  between  citizens  of  the  same  town  were 
left  to  be  decided  in  the  town  courts ;  those  between  citizens 
of  different  towns,  by  judges  drawn  by  lot  under  the  eye  of  the 
Praetor;  those  between  a  town-community  and  an  individual, 
by  the  Senate  of  some  other  city;  those  between  a  Roman 
citizen  and  a  Sicilian,  by  a  judge  belonging  to  the  same  nation 
as  the  defendant. 

This  system  continued  in  force  till  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
extols  its  justice  and  its  good  effects  probably  beyond  the  exact 
truth,  for  this  view  of  the  case  exaggerated  the  crimes  of 
Verres,  whom  he  was  prosecuting.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  Sicilian  landholders  was  con- 
siderably improved ;  and  Agriculture  again  flourished  in  Sicily 
as  had  been  in  former  times.  We  may  suppose  also  that,  as 
a  consequence,  the  condition  of  the  Slaves  was  somewhat 
amended. 

»  Chapt.  xxxvi.  §  3.  p  j|j. ^ 

li"  ^^  ^;j^^?^"^  ^<^*^  Consul."  PBeudo.A8con.  ad  hicer.  Verr.  ii.  c.  13, 
p.  212,  ed,  OreUi.  ' 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  ROME  AND  HER  PEOPLE  AT  THE  CLOSE  OK 

THE  PERIOD  OF  CONQUEST. 

§  1.  Rise  of  a  New  Nobility.  §  2.  Absolute  control  of  the  Public  Piirnc  by 
the  Senate.  §  3.  PrecariousneM  of  Senatorial  power.  §  4.  Orowth  of  a 
wealthy  Class,  not  noble.  §  5.  Knights  orjuo  publico  et  privuto  :  now 
Equestrian  Order  created  by  C.  Gracchus.  §  (>.  The  free  citizvuH  conHuuicd 
by  the  wars.  §  7.  Those  who  returned  migrated  to  the  Utwun,  §  8.  In- 
crease of  large  Estates.  §  9.  How  these  EHtatcs  were  furninhoil  with  labour: 
Metayers.  §  10.  Colonies  planted  in  the  years  after  the  Haniiibiilic  Wiu*, 
but  not  lately.  §  11.  Growing  division  Ixitween  the  (Jity  and  the  Unnil 
Tribes:  what  was  meant  by  "Men  of  the  People"  at  Rome.  §  12.  In- 
fluence of  the  Nobility  in  the  Comitia.  §  13.  Claims  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  Allies. 

§  1.  An  attempt  was  made  to  review  the  condition  of  Rome 
and  her  subjects  at  the  point  of  time  when  she  had  just  passed 
through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  llannibalic  War.  JSincc  that 
we  have  followed  her,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  in 
her  rapid  ascent  to  absolute  dominion.  And  here  again  we 
may  pause  to  note  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  her 
political  and  social  system.  For  though  no  great  reforms  and 
no  organic  changes  are  recorded,  yet  silently  and  surely  great 
alterations  had  been  wrought  in  almost  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  Roman  citizens. 

We  have  had  continually  to  notice  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  recognise  the  growth  of  a  New  Nobility,  as 
compact  as  the  old  Patrician  Oligarchy,  and  wielding  a  mightier 
power.  To  this  Nobility  belonged  all  that  remained  of  the 
Patrician  Families,  together  with  those  great  Plebeian  houses, 
which  ^dth  their  Patrician  ccmgeners  had  obtained  almost  a 
monopoly  of  the  honours  of  the  SUite.  The  mark  of  Nobility 
was  not  now,  as  of  old,  birth  within  the  pale  of  the  Patriciate, 
but  birth  within  the  number  of  those  families  who  could  count 
up  successive  honours  for  generations.     Those  were  held  most 
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noble  who  possessed  the  longest  file  of  Images,  that  is  those 
whose  ancestors  had  held  the  greatest  number  of  Curule  offices. 
The  past  acquisition  of  these  honours  made  their  future  acquisi- 
tion easier.  With  office  came  the  means  of  getting  money,  and 
witli  money  the  means  of  getting  office.  Honourable  poverty 
is  attributed  to  some  few  families,  as  to  the  Paulli  and  the 
Tuberos.  But  the  Senators  and  the  great  Senatorial  families 
who  formed  this  New  Nobility,  were  as  a  rule  very  wealthy. 

§  2.  That  which  secured  political  supremacy  to  the  Senate 
was  what  is  familiarly  called  the  power  of  the  Purse.  No 
people  can  be  free  unless  they  have  some  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  ;  and  at  Rome  all  financial  matters 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  The 
vote  of  the  People  indeed  was  required  for  undertaking  a  war, 
and  we  have  seen  with  what  difficulty  the  Romans  were  per- 
suaded to  engage  in  a  contest  with  Macedon  at  a  moment  when 
they  had  but  just  been  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  Hannibal's 
heavy  hand.  At  that  time  a  tax  was  required  to  support  their 
armies.  But  tlie  large  sums  which  poured  into  the  Treasury 
for  the  next  few  years  made  this  tax  lighter  every  year,  till 
with  the  conquest  of  Macedon  it  ceased  altogether.  Hence- 
forth, therefore,  there  was  not  even  an  indirect  control  over  the 
public  purse,  and  no  hindrance  was  ever  again  ofi^ered  to  a  vote 
for  declaring  war.  Tribunes  from  time  to  time  made  attempts 
to  rouse  the  People,  but  with  little  success.  Cato  himself 
became  a  Senator,  and  in  his  determination  to  destroy  Carthage 
lent  himself  to  the  policy  of  his  Order.  All  commands  and 
lucrative  employments  belonged  to  the  members  of  the  great 
Senatorial  families,  who  alone  could  win  their  way  to  the 
honours  of  the  State.  It  was  only  when  difficult  services  were 
required,  such  as  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  or  the  reduction  of 
Carthage  and  Numantia,  that  the  Senate  were  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  services  of  independent  men  like  iEmilius  PauUus 
or  his  son  Scipio. 

§  3.  But  while  the  Senate  and  the  Nobility  seemed  to  be  in 
secure  possession  of  nearly  all  honours,  and  the  greatest  share 
of  wealth  in  the  Republic,  there  were  not  wanting  signs  to  show 
that  this  possession  was  precarious.  In  the  first  place,  there 
bad  grown  up  of  late  years  a  large  body  of  wealthy  families 
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who,  from  the  exclusive  system  established  by  the  Senate,  were 
debarred  from  political  honours ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
condition  of  the  Rustic  Population,  both  in  the  Roman  Terri- 
tory and  in  Italy  at  large,  was  every  day  becoming  so  bud  a^  to 
excite  the  sympathies  of  the  generous,  and  to  alarm  the  fears 
of  the  selfish. 

§  4.  The  wealthy  class  of  which  we  speak  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  tax-collectors,  public  contractors,  and  other  persons 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  Just  before  the  Second  Punic 
War  a  law  had  been  passed  to  make  it  illegal  for  Senators  to 
engage  in  any  kind  of  commercial  adventure  ; '  and  to  supply 
the  constant  demand  caused  by  the  wars  that  follow,  Companies 
were  formed  of  persons  wlio  united  their  means  to  form  a  suffi- 
cient capital  to  undertake  contracts  for  supplying  the  army  and 
navy.*>  As  one  Province  after  another  was  conquered,  new 
Companies  were  formed,  which  contracted  to  collect  the 
imposts  laid  upon  the  new  subjects  of  Rome  ;  and  this  business 
soon  became  a  large  and  profitable  employment  of  capital. 
The  provincial  imposts,  as  has  been  before  stated,  were  put  up 
to  competition  by  public  auction  ;  the  Company  which  oflfered 
the  largest  sum,  if  they  could  give  proper  security,  received  the 
contract ;  they  paid  into  the  Treasury  the  sura  which  they  had 
offered,  and  all  that  they  collected  over  and  above  this  sum 
they  divided  among  themselves.  The  system  was  contrived  to 
encourage  extortion  ;  for  the  more  the  fanners  of  the  revenue 
could  exact,  the  larger  were  their  dividends.  Too  often  the 
Senatorial  governors  of  the  Provinces  countenanced  these  men 
in  illegal  exactions,  on  condition  of  sharing  the  profits ;  and  so 
notorious  had  the  extortionate  practices  of  the  revenue  Com- 
panies become  within  forty  years  of  the  Hannibalic  War  that 
iEmilius  Paullus,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  shut  up  the  gold- 
mines of  Macedonia,  for  the  very  purpose  of  excluding  these 
men  from  any  part  in  the  administration  of  that  country .*- 

It  was  from  this  wealthy  class  of  contractors  and  commercial 
men  that  C.  Gracchus  (as  we  shall  see)  created  a  new  order  of 
citizens  to   balance  the  Senators.      This  was  the   Equestrian 

•  Lex  Claudia:  see  Chapt.  xxxi.  §  14.  ^  Cliai)t.  xxxiii.  §  :.. 

^  For  all  mines  were  State  proi>orty,  and  let  out  to  bo  worked  by  con- 
tractord.     Chapt.  xxxvi.  §  7. 
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Order,  the  members  of  which  were  called  Equites  or  Knights, 
— a  new  application  of  an  old  name  which  demands  explanatioa 

§  5.  It  has  been  noticed  that  by  the  institutions  attributed  to 
King  Servius  the  Equites  were  raised  to  the  number  of  3600. 
They  were  the  wealthiest  men  at  Rome,  and  formed  a  real  body 
of  Knights  or  Chivalry,  who  served  on  horseback  in  the  army  of 
the  City,  as  all  the  other  Centuries  served  on  foot.  They  were 
furnished  with  a  horse  at  the  public  expense,  or  rather  by  a 
special  tax  laid  on  the  property  of  widows  and  orphans,  who 
were  exempt  from  all  other  dues. 

As  the  City  increased  in  power  there  were  many  citizens 
who  were  as  wealthy  as  the  Equites/  and  yet  were  not  of  their 
number  ;  and  at  the  siege  of  Veii  many  of  these  citizens  came 
forward  and  offered  to  serve  as  Horse-soldiers  at  their  own 
expense.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  Knights  with  a  public, 
and  Knights  with  a  private  horse.*'  After  this  time,  the  Cavalry 
seem  to  have  been  regularly  furnished  by  families  of  a  certain 
amount  of  property;  and  the  horse  bestowed  by  the  State 
became  a  badge  of  honour,  which  was  retained  by  Senators  and 
Consulars,  though  they  were  no  longer  liable  to  serve  in  the 
army.  The  whole  system  was  remodelled,  as  it  appears,  in  the 
Censorship  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  who  were  commissioned  to 
counteract  the  measures  of  Appius  Claudius.  It  was  then 
ordained  that,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Regillus,  the  Knights 
who  had  a  public  horse,  clad  in  purple  and  wreathed  with  olive, 
should  ride  in  procession  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  outside  the 
city  to  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the 
Forum,  and  there  dismounting  should  lead  their  horses  past 
the  Censors,  who  had  power  to  deprive  them  of  their  rank  by 
taking  away  the  horse  given  by  the  State.  Such  a  punishment 
was  inflicted  on  Livius  and  Nero,  the  conquerors  of  Metaurus, 
each  upon  the  other,  and  upon  L.  Scipio  by  Cato.  In  process 
of  time  the  distinction  between  the  titular  Equites  and   the 

d  The  Census  of  the  Equites  in  earlier  times  is  not  known,  but  was  (it  may 
be  presumed)  larger  than  that  of  the  First  Class.  Augustus  fixed  it  at  400,000 
sesterces  (about  3500/.),  as  Horace  says  (1  Epist,  i.  58) : — 

"  Sed  quadringentis  sex  septem  millia  desint, — 
Plebs  eris." 

*  Equites  publico  or  privato  equo. 
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troopers  of  the  army  became  more  and  more  pronounced,  and 
the  possession  of  a  public  horse  became  a  sort  of  honorary  dis- 
tinction held  in  high  esteem.  The  Cavaliers  became  distinct 
from  the  Cavalry. 

But  a  great  and  complete  change  took  place  when  C. 
Gracchus,  in  a  law  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  raised  to 
the  Equestrian  Order  all  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of 
property,  and  thus  created  a  sort  of  Lesser  Nobility  to  counter- 
balance the  Senate.  After  this,  as  it  seems,  a  man  lost  his 
place  in  the  Equestrian  Order  by  becoming  a  Senator ;  and  the 
Equites  were  either  wealthy  contractors  and  merchants,  or 
young  men  of  Senatorial  families,  who  had  not  themselves 
reached  Senatorial  dignity.  The  antagonism  of  the  Equites 
and  the  Senate  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  points  in  the 
internal  history  of  Rome  for  the  next  fifty  years.  And  in  the 
growth  of  this  new  class  we  find  one  of  the  perils  by  which  the 
dominion  of  the  Senate  was  threatened. 

§  6.  More  immediate  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
state  of  the  Rural  Population,  not  only  in  the  Roman  territory 
itself^  but  throughout  the  allied  cities  of  Italy. 

In  the  early  times  of  Rome  military  service  had  been  a  privi- 
lege, confined  to  persons  of  a  certain  property.  Persons  with  a 
fixed  yearly  income  of  smaller  amount  than  gave  a  position  in  the 
Classes  had  been  employed  on  board  the  ships  ;  but  those  wlio 
had  no  appreciable  property  at  all  were  only  used  as  slingers 
and  archers  to  skirmish  in  front  of  the  regular  battalions  of  the 
Legion.  And  the  same  practice  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
Italian  Communities,  who  always  furnished  more  than  half  the 
Roman  armies.  In  the  great  defeats  of  the  Ilannibalic  War, 
therefore,  the  losses  fell  not  on  mercenary  armies,  but  on  the 
substantial  burgesses  of  the  towns  and  the  stout  yeomen  of  the 
country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  that  dreadful  war  the 
rural  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Territory,  and  of  Italy  gene- 
rally, must  have  been  more  than  decimated.  And  it  was  pro- 
bably due  to  this  cause  that,  from  the  time  of  Flamininus, 
persons  who  had  hitherto  served  in  the  fleets  only  began  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  legions  along  with  the  wealthier  citizens.'^     But 

'  That  Flamininus  originated  tho  practice  a))i>car8  probable  from  Plutai*cb, 
VU,  Flamm.  c.  18. 
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even  this  alteration  was  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  gaps  made 
by  the  wars  which  followed  in  fatal  succession  from  the  first 
campaign  against  Philip  to  the  fall  of  Numantia.  Italy  was 
drained  of  her  best  blood,  and  many  a  farm  lost  the  stout  limbs 
of  its  proprietora 

§  7.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  wars,  being  now 
carried  on  beyond  seas,  drew  off  the  legionaries  from  their 
country  work  much  more  completely  than  the  Italian  wars. 
The  men  could  no  longer  return  home  when  the  campaign  was 
over,  but  were  kept  for  several  years  in  foreign  lands ;  and 
even  if  they  returned  to  their  country  they  had  often  contracted 
licentious  tastes  and  formed  irregular  habits  which  ill  suited  the 
frugal  life  of  an  Italian  husbandman.  And  so  it  happened, 
that  many  of  those  who  had  small  estates  were  eager  to  turn 
them  into  money,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  irregular  pleasures 
of  the  City ;  while  others  who  had  nothing  to  sell  migrated 
without  hindrance.  Thus  the  Rural  Population  was  more  and 
more  thinned,  while  the  towns,  and  Rome  of  course  most  of  all, 
swarmed  with  needy  and  reckless  men,  ready  for  outrage. 

§  8.  The  small  proprietors  found  it  extremely  easy  to  part 
with  their  estates  and  holdings.  For  the  great  Senatorial 
families  were  every  day  growing  richer  by  the  commands  and 
governments  which  were  multiplied  by  every  successive  war; 
and,  being  prohibited  from  commerce,  they  were  glad  to  invest 
their  gains  in  buying  up  all  the  land  they  could  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  own  estates.  With  these  estates  they  also 
gained,  or  at  least  asserted,  extensive  rights  of  pasturage  on 
the  adjacent  Public  Lands  ;  and  as  there  was  no  one  to  question 
these  claims,  they  appropriated  large  tracts  by  agreement  with 
their  wealthy  neighbours.  From  this  time  forth  began  those 
Latifundia  or  Great  Estates  which  Pliny  believed  to  be  the  real 
cause  of  the  depopulation  and  decay  of  Italy.* 

§  9.  It  might  appear,  indeed,  that  these  estates,  being  stript 
of  their  labourers,  would  not  be  very  valuable.  But  there  was 
a  circumstance  arising  also  from  the  wars  which  made  them  so. 
This  was  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  Slaves, — a 
point  which  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  our  account  of 

*  «  Yenim  oonfitentibus,  Latifundia  perdidere  Italiam,  jam  vero  et  Pro- 
vinciaB."— Plin.  Hist,  Natur.  xviu.  c.  7,  §  3. 
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the  Sicilian  slave-war.  \Miole  districts  were  thrown  into 
pasturage,  because  the  free  agricultural  labourers  had  been 
consumed  in  war  or  had  migrated  to  the  towns ;  and  their 
place  was  supplied  by  wretched  captives,  who,  though  unequal 
to  the  labours  of  the  plough  or  spade,  were  able  to  watch 
flocks  and  tend  herds.  Changes  thus  suggested  by  the  in- 
terest of  great  Landholders  were  further  stimulated  by  the 
unfitness  of  a  large  portion  of  Italy  for  grain-crops,  and  by  the 
ready  supplies  of  com  obtained  from  foreign  countries.*"  Even 
when  tillage  was  still  found  profitable  in  Itily  it  changed  its 
character.  It  was  then,  probably,  that  what  is  called  the 
metayer  system,  which  prevails  so  largely  there  at  the  present 
day,  first  took  its  rise  ;  the  system,  that  is,  in  which  the  tenant 
and  landlord  are  partners  in  the  crops,*  the  landlord  furnishing 
the  seed,  the  tenant  supplying  the  farm  implements  and  the 
labour.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  even  in  parts  of 
the  country  well  suited  for  com,  there  is  a  tendency  to  prefer 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  because  it  requires  less  lalK)ur  and 
less  capital  than  grain,  and  therefore  the  tenant  can  better 
afiTord  to  give  up  a  large  portion  of  his  crop.^ 

§  10.  Some  attempt  was  made,  after  the  Ilannibalic  War,  to 
renovate  the  Rural  Population  by  planting  Colonies  on  the 
Public  Lands  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  Between  the  years 
194  and  177  b.c.  fourteen  Roman  Colonies  were  planted  for 
purposes  of  military  defence,  and  six  Latin  Colonies,  which 
probably  had  a  more  extensive  object.  But  from  the  last 
named  year  to  the  Tribunate  of  (J.  Gracchus — a  period  of 
forty-six  years — not  one  Colony  was  sent  out,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  new  colonists  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  old 
yeomen  of  Italy.  Employed  in  war  like  them,  alienated  from 
home  and  the  quiet  routine  of  country  life,  many  of  the  new 
owners  also  sold  their  small  holdings,  and  became  the  inmates 
of  some  great  city. 

Here,  then,  was  a  second  cause  of  discontent,  which  rendered 
the  established  order  of  things  insecure,  and  might  at  any  time 
cause  peril  to  the  government  of  the  Senate. 

»»  See  Chapt.  xlviii.  §  3. 

*  Metayer  properly  means  Partner.     The  Latin  term  was  Partuirius, 

^  Of  the  oUve-crop,  at  the  preaent  day,  the  tenant  only  keeps  one-fifth  part. 
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§  11.  Meantime,  with  the  decline  of  the  Rural  Population, 
the  Population  of  the  City,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  had 
constantly  been  increasing.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
Wars  the  Censor  Appius  had  found  the  Freedmen  and  petty 
tradesmen  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  powerful  support  of 
the  Patricians  against  the  Plebeians.  So  we  shall  find  them  in 
the  next  half  century  generally  taking  part  with  the  Nobility 
against  the  champions  of  the  Rural  Population, — a  fact  of  great 
importance  in  estimating  the  relation  of  parties  at  Rome.  The 
people  of  the  city,  contemptuously  called  the  Forensic  Mob, 
were  mostly  confined  to  four  votes  out  of  thirty-five,  and  there- 
fore in  a  general  way  they  had  little  weight  against  the  country 
people,  who  had  thirty-one  votes  out  of  thirty-five.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  Country  Tribes  which  in  Roman  history  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  People,"  and  it  was  this 
part  of  the  nation  which  supported  the  patriotic  statesmen  who 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  old  yeomanry  of  Italy ;  while  the 
haughtiest  of  the  aristocracy  were  allied  with  the  people  of  the 
city.  It  was  Appius,  the  proud  Patrician,  who  endeavoured  to 
spread  the  latter  over  all  the  Tribes ;  it  was  by  the  popular 
Censors,  Fabius  and  Decius,  that  they  were  thrown  back  into 
the  Four  Qty  Tribes.  When  they  had  again  broken  these 
bonds,  the  rule  of  Fabius  and  Decius  was  renewed  by  a  man 
branded  by  Livy  with  the  name  and  character  of  demagogue, 
namely  C.  Flaminius,  who  fell  at  the  Lake  Trasimene ;  and  it 
was  the  father  of  the  Gracchi  who  confined  them  even  to  a 
single  Tribe.  Cato,  the  most  popular  man  of  his  day,  was  all 
in  favour  of  the  Rural  Population  ;^  and  it  was  their  sufferings, 
as  we  have  said,  that  first  awakened  the  sympathies  of  Ti. 
Gracchus.  We  must  not,  then,  import  oiu*  modem  notions 
of  "popular  men"  into  this  portion  of  Roman  history.  By 
"  popular  men  "  we  mean  those  who  favour  the  People  of  the 
Towns ;  at  Rome  it  meant  those  who  supported  the  People  of 
the  Country.  There  was  at  Rome,  properly  speaking,  no  large 
and  independent  Middle  Class,  consisting  of  shopkeepers  and 
small  traders  of  all  kinds,  such  as  are  found  in  all  parts,  of 
Western  Europe  ;  for  these  crafts  were  filled  by  the  Freedmen 

1   Colonies  were  planted  between  184  and  181  B.C.,  when  Cato*8  authority  was 
high,  by  which  many  poor  families  were  relieved. 
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and  dependents  of  the  rich.  The  conflict  lay,  therefore,  at  fint 
between  the  Nobility  and  the  country  voters ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Equestrian  Order  stepped  in  as  a  New  Nobility  to 
embroil  the  strife. 

§  12.  An  important  consequence  of  this  relation  of  pirties 
was  that  by  dexterous  management  the  Nobility  were  able  to 
obtain  great  influence  in  the  Comitia.  Popular  choice  was 
already  much  limited  by  the  fiict  tliat  wealth  was  require<i  for 
the  discharge  of  public  office."  It  was  further  limited  by  the 
fact  that  at  many  seasons  of  the  year  the  country  people  of  the 
more  distant  Tribes  could  not  leave  their  harvesting  to  fj^'wc 
their  votes  at  Rome.  In  this  case  the  great  Landowners,  and 
all  who  were  not  obliged  personally  to  labour  on  their  cj-tates, 
represented  the  Country  Tribes.  Thus  we  may  understand  why, 
at  some  seasons,  the  Nobility  carried  elections  against  the  will 
of  the  popular  party,  while  at  other  times  this  party  obtained 
easy  victories  over  the  Nobility. 

§  13.  A  third  and  still  more  serious  difficulty  for  the  govern- 
ment appeared  looming  in  the  distance, — namely  the  claims  of 
the  Latin  and  Italian  Allies  to  be  admitted  to  equality  of  con- 
dition with  the  burgesses  of  Rome.  The  enij)ire  of  the  world 
had  been  won  by  their  swords  and  by  their  blood  even  more 
than  by  the  swords  and  blood  of  Romana  The  Marsian 
infantry  became  famous  as  the  best  soldiers  in  the  armies  tliat 
achieved  this  empire.  But  as  the  contest  hence  arising  did  not 
actually  begin  till  some  years  later,  we  will  not  here  anticij)ate 
matters  by  considering  the  claims  of  the  Italians. 

Nor  need  we  here  enter  on  any  further  consideration  of  the 
Provincial  government.  The  following  pages  will  more  than 
sufficiently  prove  that  Roman  Proconsuls  and  Praetors  thought 
more  of  enriching  themselves  than  of  promoting  the  well-being 
of  those  they  govenied;  and  our  concluding  chapters  will 
supply  abundant  material  for  estimating  the  general  amount  of 
weal  and  woe  resulting  from  the  imj)erial  authority  estiiblished 
by  Rome  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  known  world. 

«»  Chapt.  xxxY.  §  0. 
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CHAPTER    L. 

MANNEllS  AND  MORALS:  LITERATURE  AND  ART. 

I  1.  Recapitulation.  §  2.  Vain  attompta  to  chock  immorality  by  the  Censor- 
Bhip,  and  by  Law.  §  .'J.  Religion.  §  4.  Public  opinion  :  Literature.  §  5. 
Ennius.  §  0.  Comi»dy.  §  7.  Plautua  and  Terence.  §  8.  Characteristics 
of  their  Plays.  §  0.  Ca)cilius  and  Afranius.  §  10.  Tragedy:  Pacuvius 
and  AttiuB.  §  11.  Reasons  why  the  Drama  had  little  success  at  Rome. 
§  12.  Satire:  Lucilius.  §  13.  Prose  Writers.  §  14.  Study  of  Law  and 
Oratory.     §  15.  Art. 

§  1.  Enough  has  been  said  in  more  than  one  chapter  of  the 
foregoing  Book  to  prove  the  rapid  decline  in  morality  which 
followed  the  Punic  War&  It  has  been  shown  that  the  evil 
arose  not,  as  some  supposed,  from  the  general  fondness  for 
Greek  Literature,  Greek  manners,  and  Greek  culture,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  simple  people  of  Italy  became  corrupted  by 
nearly  a  century  of  war ;  and  that  the  Nobility,  who,  with  some 
exceptions,  were  as  uneducated  as  the  People,  were  brought 
into  sudden  possession  of  enormous  wealth  and  almost  unlimited 
power.  All  classes  had  lost  the  rude  but  thrifty  habits  of  their 
fothers  without  losing  their  ignorance  and  their  prejudices. 
They  had  gained  the  corruption  of  civilisation,  without  gaining 
its  refining  power. 

§  2.  The  rankness  of  vice  was  felt  by  all  Romans  of  better 
feeling  and  truer  patriotism.  In  consequence  of  the  growing 
corruption  of  the  age,  an  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  evil 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  Roman  mind,  namely,  by  the 
moral  superintendence  of  the  Censors.  Cato,  the  very  type  of 
a  Roman,  wielded  this  enormous  power,  which  the  Censors  had 
hitherto  sparingly  put  forth,  without  flinching  or  compromise ; 
and  if  penal  Edicts  could  have  arrested  social  changes,  or  could 
have  enforced  those  moral  obligations  which  lie  outside  the 
pale  of  human  law,  the  Censorial  power  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
man  as  Cato  must  have  done  it.  But  though  his  spirit  de- 
scended, in  some  measure,  upon  succeeding  Censors,  and  hardly 
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a  Lustrum  is  recorded  without  the  degradation  of  scTeral 
Senators  and  Knights,  the  undertaking  proved  vain. 

Sumptuary  Laws,  Laws  against  Bribery,  and  other  means  of 
enforcing  social  or  moral  duties  by  outward  ordinances,  were 
also  tried  by  those  who  still  dung  to  the  hope  of  reviving  the 
old  Roman  simplicity.  The  history  of  all  nations,  or  rather 
the  history  of  human  nature,  would  teach  us  the  vanity  of  such 
endeavours.*  Such  preventive  Laws  become  rather  the  evi- 
dence of  the  evil,  than  its  cure.  They  were  not  more  success- 
ful at  Rome  than  they  have  since  been  in  other  lands. 

§  3.  It  must,  however,  not  be  imagined  tliat  there  were  no 
exceptions  to  the  rule  of  corrupt  and  licentious  living,  which 
began  to  previul  at  Rome  in  this  period.  In  the  foregoing 
chapters  many  such  have  been  specified,  and  if  the  records  of 
the  time  were  more  complete,  many  other  names  now  forgotten 
might  be  added  to  the  list.  But  in  the  most  upright  ll(nnans, 
such  as  Cato,  there  is  something  harsh  and  repulsive ;  and 
now,  more  remarkably  than  ever,  was  their  acknowledgnieiit  of 
sodal  rights  and  duties  confined  to  the  circle  of  tluMr  own 
countrymen.  Nothing  can  be  more  detestable  than  tlu^  puhlic 
morality  of  Rome  throughout  her  career  of  conquest.  No  arts 
were  too  base  to  be  used  by  her  statesmen  and  generals.  In 
the  fulfilment  of  positive  contracts,  indeed,  their  good  faith  and 
punctuality  was  much  greater  than  the  Greeks  were  accustomed 
to;  and  Polybius,  in  a  passage  already  cited,  giv(?s  tluMn  liigh 
praise  in  this  particular.^  But  the  religious  feelings  wliich  he 
attributes  to  them  were  fast  decaying.  Those  who  lived  in 
open  profligacy  could  know  nothing  of  religion  but  its  formali- 
ties, which  it  was  necessary  for  every  Roman  to  observe, 
because  they  were  inextricably  entangled  with  the  bnsiness  of 
the  Great  Centuriate  Assembly  and  with  all  military  enter- 
prises. Men  of  education  sought  a  substitute  in  Greek  Pliilo- 
sophy ;  and  here  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  best  Romans,  such 
as  -^milius  Paullus  and  the  younger  Scipio,  professed  the 
stem  and  practical  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  school. 

§  4.  Nor  was  the  progress  of  corruption  checked    by   tlie 

•  **  Quid  Legofl  Rine  Moribiuj 

Vanaj  proficiuut  ?"— Homt.  Od.  iii.  24,  :J5. 

*•  Chapt.  xxxvii.  §  9. 
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great  Censor  of  modern  times,  Public  Opinion.  This  force  can 
never  fully  operate  in  large  Communities  except  through  the 
Press.  Whatever  be  the  abuses  of  the  Press,  and  they  are 
great,  its  uses  are  greater  far.  Without  doubt,  the  purer 
morality  of  modem  times  may,  in  principle,  be  attributed  to 
Christianity  :  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  practice,  it  is  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  prompt  expression  of  Public  Opinion  through 
the  Press.  At  Athens,  indeed,  the  place  of  this  potent  instru- 
ment was  in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  free  and  vigorous 
satire  of  the  Comic  Poets.  But  at  Rome  even  this  was  wanting. 
The  rude  Roman  took  little  pleasure  in  exquisite  poetry  and 
keen  wit,  such  as  that  with  which  Aristophanes  or  Eupolis 
enchained  the  ear  of  an  Athenian  audience ;  nay,  the  wild 
bu£Poonery  with  which  even  Attic  poets  were  obliged  to  amuse 
the  multitude,  failed  to  please  those  whose  youth  had  been 
spent  in  the  camp  and  on  the  battle  field.  Yet  there  was  a 
Literature  at  Rome,  and  we  will  here  resume  the  account  of  it 
from  the  point  at  which  we  before  broke  off '^ 

§  5.  It  was  said  that  the  native  poetry  of  Rome  suddenly 
gave  way  to  an  invasion  from  Greece ;  and  that  Naevius,  though 
he  made  a  brave  stand  against  the  prevailing  taste,  yet  lived  to 
see  the  triumph  of  Ennius,  an  avowed  Hellenist.  The  vigour 
and  force  with  which  the  new  Poet  used  the  heroic  metre  of 
Homer  may  be  seen  from  one  or  two  specimens  among  the 
many,  which  Virgil  borrowed  and  incorporated  with  slight 
alteration  in  his  great  Epic.^  Ennius,  like  Livius  and  Naevius, 
wrote  Tragedies  and  Comedies,  which  he  translated  from  the 
Greek.     But  the  work  on  which  his  fame  rested,  was  his  great 

»  Chapt.  xxxvii.  §  12-17. 

*•       Ab,  "  Postquam  Diacordia  tetra 

Belli  ferratoB  postos  portasque  refregit." — Enuius. 
*'  Impnlit  ipsa  manu  portaSf  et  cardine  verso 

Belli  ferrates  rupit  Satumia  posies"  — Vii^. 


**  Qui  CGDlum  vorsat  stellis  fulgontibuB  aptum." — EuuiuB. 
"  Axem  hianero  torquei  stellis  arderUibus  aptum**  — Virgil. 


"  Quao  neque  Dardaniis  campis  potuere  perire. 
Nee  quum  capta  capi,  nee  quum  combusta  cremari." — Ennius. 

"  Num  Sigets  occumbere  cnmpis, 

Nivn  Ciipti  potuere  capi  f  nwn  incensa  cremavit 

Trcjavtrosf*  — VirgU. 
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Epic  poem  entitled  the  Annals  of  Rome,  in  eighteen  books. 
The  first  six  contained  a  rapid  narrative  of  the  early  History  : 
the  seyenth  began  with  the  Second  Punic  War,  so  that  to  this 
great  theme  the  bulk  of  the  Poem  was  devotecL  He  boasts 
that  he  was  the  first  who  abandoned  the  rude  metre  used  ^'  by 
Fauns  and  Bards,"  and  studied  the  elegancies  of  style  ;  and  he 
is  acknowledged  by  Lucretius  as  the  poet, 

Who  first  firom  lovely  HelicoD  brought  down 

The  leaves  of  an  ImperiBliable  crowu. 

For  all  Italians  sons  to  hold  in  high  renown.* 

Nor  was  his  boast  empty.  It  is  manifest  that  Ennius,  by  his 
Poem  on  the  Punic  Wars,  formed  and  settled  the  Latin  lan- 
guage much  as  Shakspere  and  the  Translators  of  the  Bible 
formed  and  settled  English.  No  doubt  Virgil  culled  the  fairest 
flowers ;  but  even  the  fastidious  taste  of  Horace  could  recognise 
true  poetic  spirit  in  some  lines  of  Eimius,  though,  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  he  sneered  at  the  old  bard's  pretensions  to  a 
high  place  in  the  list  of  Epic  Poets.^  But  (]!icero,  a  generation 
before,  had  few  more  finished  poems  to  compare  with  the  work 
of  Ennius,  and  his  devotion  to  the  old  bard  is  absolute.  So 
long  did  his  popularity  last,  that  Seneca,  writing  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  calls  the  Roman  People  Populus  Ennianus ;  and  por- 
tions of  his  poems  were  commonly  recited  in  the  theatres  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aurclius. 

§  6.  Meantime,  besides  Tragedy,  of  which  wc  have  spoken, 
there  had  arisen  at  Rome  a  Comic  Drama,  of  high  excellence. 
Comic  entertainments  of  a  rude  kind  had  prevailed  from  early 
times.  But  the  Fescennine  Dialogues  and  the  Atellane  Plays, 
of  which  we  spoke  in  a  former  page,  had  no  relation  to  what 
was  called  Comedy  at  Rome.  Roman  Comedy,  like  Roman 
Tragedy,  was  merely  transplanted  from  (ireece.  Probably  all 
the  old  poets  from  Livius  Andronious  to  Ennius,  who  translated 
Greek  Tragedies  for  the  Roman  stage,  also  translated  Greek 
Comedies.     Najvius,  as  we  have  seen,  tried  a  more  independent 

•  ^—  '*  Qui  priintia  amoeno 

Detulit  ex  Holicone  perciini  fronde  coronam, 

Per  gentes  ItalaH  hominuui  quae  clara  cluertst." — Lucret.  i.  117. 

'  He  recognises  the  poetic  spirit  in  1  Serm.  iv.  »>()  sq.;  he  adoj>t8  a  depre- 
ciatory tone  in  2  Epist.  i.  5i^  sq. 

VOL.  II.  *■ 
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course,  and  was  persecuted  for  his  pains.  The  Comedies,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  Metelli  and  others,  must  have  rather 
resembled  the  Old  Comedy  of  Athens,  in  which  it  was  usual  to 
indulge  in  the  most  open  personalities ;  while  the  Roman 
Comic  Dramas  known  to  us  are  borrowed  from  the  New 
Comedy  of  Menander  and  Diphilus,  in  which  the  characters 
represent  not  particular  persons,  but  whole  classes  of  society. 
It  is  evident,  at  once,  that  such  dramas  would  have  little  efiPect 
upon  public  sentiment  And  this  will  appear  still  more  plainly 
when  we  have  given  some  account  of  the  chief  Comic  Poets  and 
the  general  nature  of  their  works. 

§  7.  T.  Maccius  Plautus »  was  a  native  Italian,  having  been 
bom  at  Sarsina,  a  petty  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  close  of  the 
First  Punic  War.  His  father  was  a  Freedman :  he  led  a 
careless,  jovial  life,  frequenting  taverns,  and  entering  into  the 
humours  of  the  people,  rather  than  seeking  the  patronage  of 
the  great.  His  plays  were  not  without  reward ;  but  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  labour  like  a  slave  for  his  daily  bread. 
He  died  in  184  b.c.  at  a  good  old  age.  Twenty  of  his  come- 
dies still  remaia 

P.  Terentius  Afer  appears  to  have  been  born  at  Carthage 
about  the  year  195  b.c.,  and  was  therefore  some  half  century 
younger  than  Plautus.  In  his  youth  he  was  the  slave  of  a 
wealthy  Roman,  named  P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  whose  first 
names  he  adopted  (according  to  custom)  on  obtaining  his  free- 
dom. His  first  play  was  the  Andria,  which  he  finished  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  and  it  won  him  the  acquaintance  and 
patronage  of  Scipio  ^milianus  and  Laelius,  who  were  then 
young  men,  studying  Greek  under  Polybius.  His  Adelphi 
was  acted  (by  a  strange  abuse)  at  the  funeral  games  of  ^mi- 
lius  PauUus,  and  the  charge  that  he  was  assisted  in  translating 
from  Diphilus  by  his  young  patrons  is  at  least  not  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Poet.^     He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four ; 

*  This  waa  hie  true  name,  and  not  M.  Accius,  as  has  been  proved  by  Ritscbl, 
the  last  and  best  editor  of  his  works. 
**  For  he  says  in  the  Prologue  : — 

**  Nam  quod  isti  dicunt  malevoli,  hotnines  nobiles 
Eum  adjutare  culsiducque  una  scribcrCy 
Quod  illi  maledictum  vehemens  esse  existimant, 
Earn  laudem  hie  maximam  ducit,"  &c. 
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and  probably  the  six  Comedies  which  we  still  possess  entire 
were  all  that  he  ever  wrote. 

§  8.  The  characteristic  excellences  of  the  two  Poets  corre- 
spond with  the  manners  of  their  lives.  As  far  as  the  plots  go, 
there  is  little  to  praise.  The  same  generic  characters  appear 
and  reappear  in  every  play.  Both  Plautus  and  Terence  con- 
tent themselves  with  giving  us,  at  second  hand,  weak  fathers 
who  leave  their  sons  to  the  care  of  roguish  slaves ;  and  repre- 
sent the  sons  as  determined  to  woo  and  win  a  penniless  girl,  in 
which  aim  they  were  aided  by  the  clever  knavery  of  the  slaves. 
In  the  end,  a  reconciliation  is  brought  about  by  the  discovery 
that  the  dreaded  mistress  is  the  lost  daughter  of  a  brother  or 
some  particular  friend  of  the  father  ;  so  that  the  young  man 
gains  his  point,  and  the  slave,  instead  of  being  punished  for  his 
trickery,  is  rewarded  for  his  adroitnesa  Sometimes  a  Captain 
Bobadil,  such  as  in  Greece  were  common  after  the  Macedonian 
Wars,  stupid,  braggart,  and  rich  with  plunder,  is  made  a  butt 
for  all  kinds  of  jokes,  verbal  and  practical,  and  he  is  attended 
by  a  Parasite,  who  flatters  him  extravagantly,  and  is  rewarded 
(as  his  name  shows)  by  a  place  at  the  Captain's  table. 

But  the  tone  and  manner  in  which  these  unpromising  charae- 
ters  were  employed  by  the  two  writers  are  extremely  different. 
Plautus,  coarser  and  more  free-spoken,  admits  much  of  broad 
Roman  humour,  and  introduces  many  Roman  customs  into  his 
scenes.  Terence,  veiling  even  immoral  thoughts  in  a  style 
polished  almost  to  coldness,  keeps  closer  to  his  Attic  original, 
and  seldom  ventures  to  mar  its  unity  by  foreign  admixture. 
The  Parasite  in  Plautus  tickles  his  master's  vanity  by  a  coarse- 
ness of  flattery  that  would  have  put  Falstaff*  to  the  blush  :  the 
Parasite  of  Terence  falls  into  his  lord's  vein  with  such  easy 
assentation,  that  a  less  stupid  man  might  be  deceived  by  it* 

'  In  the  Miles  GUyrUtsm  of  Plautus,  the  Parasite  flatters  Pyrgopoliuices  thus: — 

"  You  broke,'*  he  says, 

*'  In  India  with  your  fist  an  elephant's  arm." 

And  again : — 

**  I  do  remember — let  me  see — an  hundred 
Cryphiohithrouians,  and  thirty  Sardiaiis, 
And  thrcracorc  Macedonians-  that's  the  number 
Of  men  you  slaughtered  in  a  single  djiy.  ^yjop. 

M  2 
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TTie  Son  of  Plautus,  thwarted  in  his  desires,  prays  for  his 
&ther's  death,  that  he  may  bestow  the  inheritance  on  his  mis- 
tress :^  the  Son  of  Terence,  grieved  for  the  deceit  he  has  prac- 
tised upon  his  £Either,  breaks  into  passionate  self-reproach.^ 
There  is  a  racy  freshness  in  the  style  of  Plautus  which  well 
deserves  the  praise  bestowed  by  Cicero,  and  was  so  admired  by 
some  Roman  critics,  as  to  draw  from  them  the  extravagant 
praise,  that  ^^  if  the  Muses  spoke  Latin,  they  would  use  the 
tongue  of  Plautus  :"  and  if  Horace  speaks  slightingly  of  him, 
as  of  Ennius,  it  must  be  said  that  he  was  provoked  by  the 
fiishion  which  in  his  day  prevailed  of  over-rating  the  old  Roman 
writers.  The  style  of  Terence  is  a  very  model  of  precision, 
elegance,  and  purity,  as  is  testified  by  Cicero  and  by  Caesar, 
though  the  latter  laments  a  certain  deficiency  of  comic  vigour, 
which  made  him  only  *'  half  a  Menander.""* 

§  9.  Besides  these  two  famous  writers,  may  be  mentioned  Q. 
GBBcilius,  a  Comic  Poet^  who  died  about  two  years  before  the 
Andria  of  Terence  was  acted,  and  who  was  coupled  with  Te- 
rence in  a  manner  that  implies  his  excellence.^  He  was  a 
Milanese  by  birth,  and,  like  Terence,  came  to  Rome  as  a 
slave.  He  also  translated  from  Menauder,  but  all  his  plays 
are  lost. 

Another  Comic  Poet  of  somewhat  later  date  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.  This  was  L.  Afranius,  who  ventured,  like  Nae- 
viuB,  to  write  Comedies  on  Roman  subjects,  though  he  still 
seems  to  have  drawn  upon  Menander  for  his  dialogue.*"    It  is 

Pyrgop.   What's  the  sum  total  of  the  men  ? 
ParasUe.  Set^n  thousand  T 

The  Parasite  in  the  Eunnchna  of  Terence  is  much  more  delicate  in  his  flattery, 
k  MosUllaria,  Act  i.  Sc.  3, 1.  76. 
1  Ab  Pamphilua  in  the  Andria,  Act  ▼.  Sc.  3. 
"  '*  Quicquid  come  loquens  atque  omnia  dulcia  dicens." — Cicero,  Fragm, 

**  Tu  quoque,  tu  in  summlB,  o  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneris^  et  merito,  pmri  sermonis  amator. 
LenibuB  atque  utinam  scriptis  adjuucta  foret  via 
Comica,  ut  soquato  virtuB  polleret  honore 
Cum  Qnscia,  neque  in  hac  despectus  parte  jaceris."—  Cssasurap.Sucton, 

■  "  Vincere  Cfficiliua  gravitate,  Terentius  arte."— Horat.  2  Epist.  i.  59. 
Thia  was  the  popular  opinion,  not  Horace's  own. 

<*  "  Dicitur  Afranl  tofja  convenisse  Menander/'  says  Horace  (2  Epist.  i.  57). 
Comedies  in  which  the  Dramatis  Personae  were  Roman,  and  woro  Roman  drossesi. 
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to  be  regretted  that  one  or  two  of  his  plays  have  not  survived 
to  show  the  nature  of  his  attempt. 

§  10.  To  these  short  notices  of  the  Comic  Poets,  we  may  add 
a  still  shorter  account  of  the  two  Tragic  writers  who  flourished 
at  the  same  time. 

M.  Pacuvius,  sister's  son  of  Ennius,  was  bom  at  Brundusium 
in  the  year  before  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  and  lived  beyond 
the  age  of  eighty,  so  that  he  died  about  the  same  time  with 
Terence.  Most  of  his  Tragedies,  like  those  of  his  predecessors, 
were  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  But  he  wrote  one  play  named 
Paullus,  of  which  the  hero  was  the  conqueror  of  Macedon. 

L.  Attius,  or  Accius,  was  born  in  170  ac,  and  began  to 
bring  forward  plays  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Pacuvius  (139 
B.C.).  He  also,  besides  his  Greek  translations,  produced  two 
plays  with  Roman  arguments.  The  Brutus  and  The  Deciu& 
The  subjects  were  the  Delivery  of  Rome  from  the  Tarquins  and 
the  Self-sacrifice  of  that  Decius  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Sen- 
tinuoL  They  were  produced,  as  the  name  of  the  first  testifies, 
under  the  patronage  of  Dec.  Brutus  Callaicus,  who  carried  the 
Roman  arms  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic,  and  who  entered  into 
a  generous  rivalry  with  Scipio  in  patronage  of  Poetry.P  The 
few  remains  of  Attius  are  terse  and  vigorous ;  and  the  loss  of 
his  historical  plays  especially  cannot  but  be  matter  of  regret "^ 


were  called  Fahula;  Togatw,  while  those  in  which  the  Greek  names  and  dressoB 
were  retained,  which  was  usually  the  case,  were  called  Palliatw. 

P  Chapt.  xlvii.  §  8.  These  Historical  Plays  were  no  doubt  the  dramas  known 
imder  the  name  of  the  Fabulw  J'ratextatcCj  because  the  chief  persons  wore  the 
Prcctexta  or  State-robe  of  Senators.  Horace  commends  the  fashion  of  plays  on 
subjects  of  Roman  history : — 

**  Nee  minimum  merudre  decus,  vestigia  Grseca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domestioa  facta." — Ars  PoH,  286. 

*<>  Popular  opinion  represented  Pacuvius  as  the  Euripides,  Attius  as  the 
Sophocles  of  lioman  Tragedy : 

"  Aufert 

Pacuvius  docti  famam  Senis,  Attius  alt%:* — Horat.  2  Epist,  i.  56. 

One  of  the  vigorous  sayings  of  Attius  is  the  famous  Tyrant's  maxim,  "  Oderint 
dum  metuant."  The  pithy  line,  "  Virtute  sis  par,  dispar  fortunaa  patris," 
imitated  from  Soph.  Aj,  550,  has  been  amplified  by  Virgil  into 


»• 


**  Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me  verumque  laborem, 
Fortuuam  ex  aliLn." — ^n.  xii.  4o5. 
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§  11.  From  the  first  play  presented  by  Liviu3  Androniciis  to 
the  time  of  Attius  was  somewhat  more  than  a  century  ;  but  it 
was  in  the  seventy  years  which  followed  the  Ilannibalic  ^^'ar 
that  the  great  revolution  was  eflFected  which  gave  a  Greek  tone 
to  all  Roman  Literature,  and  especially  to  the  Drama. 

£nough  has  been  said  to  show  that  this  literature  can  have 
produced  very  little  effect  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of 
Rome.  It  was  wholly  of  foreign  growth.  Tragedy,  which  is, 
in  its  right  use,  the  most  lively  and  effective  mode  of  making 
lofty  sentiment  and  noble  character  familiar  to  the  multitude, 
and  Comedy,  which  might  serve  as  a  powerful  exponent  of 
Public  Opinion,  were  for  the  most  part  borrowed  without  reserve 
or  adaptation  from  Greek  originals.  What  interest  could  the 
People  at  large  take  in  plays  like  these  ?  "  What  was  Hecuba 
to  them,  or  they  to  Ilecuba  ?"  The  Roman  Drama  was  an 
exotic,  which  merely  subsisted  by  the  patronage  of  the  great 
men,  who  had  become  imbued  with  Greek  tastes  and  spoke 
Greek  as  readily  as  Latin.  The  Roman  Dramatic  Poets  were 
mostly  Slaves  or  Freedmen,  whose  object  was  not  so  much  to 
win  the  ear  of  the  public,  as  to  please  the  great  family  to  which 
they  were  attached.  That  such  was  the  case  with  the  Tragedies 
on  Roman  subjects,  is  partly  shown  by  the  titles  which  are  pre- 
served. When  any  one,  as  Naevius,  attempted  to  tread  a  freer 
course,  his  mouth  was  stopped  by  persecution. 

The  common  life  and  interests  of  a  Roman  citizen  every  year 
made  him  less  disposed  for  intellectual  amusements.  From 
childhood  he  was  used  to  the  splendid  games,  which  every  suc- 
ceeding iEdile  tried  to  make  more  splendid.  Triumph  after 
triumph  raised  a  love  of  gorgeous  exhibitions,  which  was  ill- 
satisfied  by  the  poetry  and  action  of  the  Stage.  Above  all,  the 
bloody  sports  of  the  gladiatorial  combats,  which  were  first 
exhibited  at  the  funeral  games  of  a  Brutus  (264  b.c.),  created  a 
craving  for  strong  and  real  excitements,  wliich  no  dramatic 
illusions  could  supply.  This  tendency  in  the  vulgar  was  seconded 
by  the  old  Roman  spirit,  which  regarded  the  Drama  as  a  foreign 
innovation,  calculated  to  enervate  and  corrupt.  Dramatic  repre- 
sentations at  Rome  were  but  occasional,  and  the  Theatres  were 
but  temporary  booths,  removed  when  the  festival-time  was  past. 
In  the  year  155  b.c.  the  Censor  Cassius  wished  to  perpetuate 
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the  memory  of  his  office  by  building  a  stone  Theatre ;  but  the 
Consul  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  a  rigid  stickler  for  old  Roman  cus- 
toms, interfered  to  prevent  the  work  ;  nor  was  any  stone  The- 
atre erected  at  Rome  till  the  second  Consulship  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  exactly  one  century  later.  But  the  Theatres,  such  as 
they  were,  were  not  so  much  used  for  dramatic  purposes  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  for  the  representation  of  gorgeous 
spectacles  and  magnificent  processions.  In  a  tragedy,  whose 
subject  was  the  Fall  of  Troy,  it  was  not  the  fate  of  Priam  or 
the  sorrows  of  Andromache  that  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
audience,  but  a  host  of  soldiers  in  foreign  arms  and  strange 
apparel  that  amused  their  eyes.  In  Horace's  time  this  cor- 
ruption of  taste  had  reached  its  height  The  taste  of  the 
people,  he  says,  is  all  for  bear-baiting  and  boxing-matches.' 
Nor  could  the  educated  classes  boast  of  a  better  taste.  The 
love  of  military  shows  and  spectacles  had  overpowered  all 
merely  intellectual  pleasures.* 

§  12.  One  species  of  Poetry  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which 
arose  in  the  same  period,  and  for  which  alone  the  Romans  can 
claim  the  merit  of  original  invention, — that,  namely,  which 
Horace  and  Juvenal  have  made  so  well  known  under  the  name 
of  Satire.  It  originated,  doubtless,  with  those  rustic  efinsions 
called  the  Fescennine  Dialogues,  which  had  served  from  early 
times  to  attack  the  foibles  and  fashions  of  the  day.  This  rude 
instrument  was  taken  up  by  a  great  Poet,  who  used  it  so  as  not 
only  to  assail  and  censure,  but  also  to  convey  positive  instruc- 
tion.^   This  Poet  was  named  C.  Lucilius.      He  was  bom  at 


**  Media  inter  carmina  poscoDt 
Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles  :  his  nam  Plebecula  gaudet. 


» 


"  **  Verum  Equiti  quoquejam  migravit  ab  aure  yoluptas 

Omnia  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 
Quatuor  aut  plures  aulsea  premimtur  in  horas, 
Dum  fugiimt  equitum  turmse  peditumque  catervas : 
Mox  trahitur  manibus  regum  forttma  retortis; 
Esseda  feetinant,  pilenta,  petorrita,  naves; 
Captivum  portatur  ebur,  captiva  CorinthuB." 

And  more  to  the  same  purpose  in  2  Epist,  i.  185  aqq. 

*  Its  originality  is  expressly  asserted  by  Horace,  who  calls  Lucilius  **  Qrxscis 
mtacti  carminis  auctor"  (1  Serm,  x.  66 )»  Juvenal's  definition  of  Satire  is  well 
known :  "  Quicquid 
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Suessa  Aurunca  in  148  ac,  served  in  the  Equites  under  Scipio 
in  the  Numantme  war,  and  continued  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  younger  Laelius,  after  the  death  of  his  more  illustrious 
friend,  lie  died  about  the  year  103  b.c.  at  Naples,  to  which 
place  he  had  retired  from  the  civil  broils  which  disturbed  the 
CSty.  The  muse  of  Lucilius  was  very  fluent.  Of  his  numerous 
Satires  only  fragments  now  remain ;  but  many  of  these  show 
that  he  possessed  a  vigour  of  thought  and  pungency  of  style 
not  unworthy  of  the  master  of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  In  the 
Augustan  age,  indeed,  the  admiration  for  Lucilius  was  so  great, 
that  Horace  thought  it  necessary  to  moderate  the  fervour  of  his 
admirers,  and  gave  so  much  offence  that  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  explanation  of  the  Satire 
which  he  had  written  upon  the  first  writer  of  Satires." 

§  13.  Little  need  here  be  added  with  respect  to  Prose  Litera- 
ture. It  became  a  fashionable  employment  for  Romans  of  high 
family  to  compose  narratives  of  portions  of  Roman  history, 
after  the  example  set  by  Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius  Alimentus. 
The  instruction  of  the  people  could  but  little  be  consulted, 
when  books  were  all  written  by  hand,  and  were,  therefore,  both 
scarce  and  costly.  But  any  such  purpose  was  disavowed  by  the 
fact,  that  most  of  these  chroniclers  wrote  in  Greek,  just  as  the 
English,  French,  and  German  authors  of  the  Middle  ages  wrote 
in  Latin.' 

§  14.  The  study  of  law  had  before  this  begun  to  be  common 
at  Rome,  and  men  little  fitted  for  military  life  began  to  court 
popular  favour  by  giving  legal  advice  to  numerous  clients.  But 
this  subject  belongs  properly  to  the  succeeding  age.  Men  of 
the  Forum  were  still  expected  to  take  the  command  of  armies, 
even  when  their  inefficiency  was  certain.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  Consuls  who  began  the  Third  Punic  War. 

**  Quicquid  agunt  homines, — votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Qaudia,  diaciirsus, — nostri  est  farrago  libelli." — Sat.  i.  85. 

The  word  Satira  or  JikUura  is  said  to  mean  a  mediey, — a  sense  weU  suited  to 
this  definition. 

"  The  first  attack  was  in  1  S^rm,  iv.  8  sq.  The  explanation  is  1  Serm,  x.  1  aq, 
"  Nempe  incomposito,  &c." 

*  The  two  Scipios  wrote  Greek  Memoirs;  so  also  Scipio  Naaica,  C.  AciliuB 
Qlabrio,  with  the  Greeks  Polybius,  Posidonius,  and  others.  Exoejitions  to 
the  rule  were  old  Cato,  L.  Calpumius  Piso  (a  dry  and  meagre  annalist),  and 
L.  Caeaius  Hemina. 
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But  there  was  a  kindred  pursuit,  which  already  brought  fame 
and  profit  to  those  who  professed  it,  namely,  the  art  of  Public 
Speaking.  The  practice  of  indicting  great  oflFenders  before  the 
People,  or  prosecuting  them  in  the  Law-courts,  encouraged 
Forensic  Oratory.  Deliberative  or  Parliamentary  speaking 
found  an  open  field,  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but  in  the 
great  Assemblies  of  the  People.  And  the  faculties  of  the 
Romans  seem  to  have  readily  adapted  themselves  to  the 
requirement  In  his  work  on  the  Orators  of  Rome,y  Cicero 
enumerates  some  even  of  this  early  date,  whose  speeches  were 
still  thought  worth  reading.  Such  was  App.  Gaudius  the 
Censor,  whose  dying  eloquence  led  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
persuasive  offers  of  Cineas ;  such  was  M.  Cethegus,  a  distin- 
guished man  in  the  times  of  the  Ilannibalic  war,  whom  Ennius 
personified  as  Persuasive  Eloquence,  and  Horace  quotes  as  a 
standard  authority  for  the  ancient  Latin  style ;  *  such  was  Serg. 
Galba,  whose  pathetic  language  procured  his  own  acquittal 
firom  the  charge  of  oppression  in  Spain  ;  ^  such  was  old  Cato, 
for  many  years  the  favourite  orator  of  the  Forum.  The  study 
of  the  art  of  Speaking  was,  indeed,  the  chief  part  of  a  young 
Roman's  education.  When  he'  had  gone  through  some  gram- 
matical teaching,  and  read  some  of  the  old  poets,  he  passed 
into  the  school  of  a  Rhetorical  master,  and  learned  to  repeat 
famous  speeches,  such  as  those  of  Galba,  and  to  frame  speeches 
of  his  own  on  imaginary  subjects.  But  the  old  Romans  objected 
to  these  novel  practices.  Greek  Rhetoricians  were  their  chief 
abomination.  But  in  the  year  161  B.C.,  a  Decree  of  the  Senate 
was  launched  even  against  Latin  Philosophers  and  Rhetoricians ; 
and  the  Praetor  Pomponius  was  instructed  to  see  that  no  such 
persons  remained  at  Rome.^  Of  the  prompt  measures  taken  by 
Cato  to  remove  Carneades  and  his  companions  six  years  later 
we  have  spoken.''  But  the  fashion  was  gradually  tolerated  and 
finally  prevailed. 

'  Entitled  Brutus,  sive  de  Claris  Oratoribus  Libellus, 

■  "Flos  delibatus   populi   snndccque  medtlla.** — Enn.   ap.    Cic.    Brut.    15. 
Comp.  Horat.  2  Epist.  ii.  117,  Ars  Po^t.  50. 
•  Chapt.  xUv.  §  15. 

»»  Aul.  GlelliuH,  XV.  11,  8ueton.  de  Ckiris  Oratoribus,  c.  1. 
«  Chapt.  xliv.  §  2. 
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§  15.  Roman  art  became  more  and  more  a  mere  name,  except 
80  far  as  engineering  and  building  came  into  that  province. 
We  have  nothing  to  add  here  to  the  remarks  made  in  a  former 
dbapter.  The  story  of  Mmnmius  and  the  Corinthian  statues  is, 
in  a  somewhat  grotesque  form,  an  epitome  of  genuine  Roman 
taste  and  feeling  in  respect  to  the  Fine  Arts. 
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CHAPTER    LI. 

TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS.     (133  B.C.) 

§  1.  Neceasity  of  Reform.  {  2.  Youth  and  education  of  Ti.  Gracchus.  §  3. 
Elected  Tribune.  §  4.  The  Country  Citizens  chiefly  interested  in  an 
Agrarian  Law.  §  5.  Provisions  of  the  Law  proposed  by  Gracchus.  §  6. 
Opposition  to  the  Law:  question  as  to  its  justice.  §  7.  Feeling  in  its 
favour:  Octavius,  a  Tribune,  undertakes  to  bar  it.  §8.  Proceedings  at 
the  First  Aflsembly.  §  9.  Efforts  of  both  parties.  §  10.  Proceedings  at 
the  Second  Assembly.  §  11.  The  Third  Assembly  :  Octavius  deposed,  the 
Law  passed,  Three  Commissioners  elected.  §  12.  Violence  of  the  Nobility. 
§  13.  Bequest  of  Attains  :  Gracchus  proposes  to  employ  it  in  stocking  the 
new  allotments.  §  14.  Accusations  against  Gracchus  in  the  Senate  :  decrease 
of  popularity.  §  15.  He  defends  his  own  conduct.  §  IG.  Offers  himself 
for  reelection :  brings  forward  three  popular  measures.  §  17.  The  Comitia 
adjourned:  preparations  for  a  struggle.  §  18.  Tumult:  death  of  Gracchus. 
§  19.  Estimate  of  his  character  and  conduct. 

§  1.  It  appears  that  before  the  time  of  Scipio's  election  to  con- 
duct the  Numantian  War,  it  had  become  a  prevalent  opinion 
that  some  measures  were  necessary  to  arrest  the  social  evils  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above.  Scipio  had  indicated  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  popular  cause  by  his  support  of  the  Cassian 
Ballot-law.*  His  friend  Laelius,  in  his  Tribunate,  actually 
announced  his  intention  of  bringing  forward  some  general 
measure  of  Reform ;  but  when  he  came  into  office,  either  he 
was  appalled  by  the  diflSculty  of  the  task,  or  he  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  Senatorial  leaders.  Tor  his  timely  retreat  he 
was  honoured  by  the  Senate  with  the  title  of  The  Wise,  and 
Sapiens  became  his  family  name.^    The  frightful  excesses  of 

•  Chapt.  xlvii.  §  13. 

*»  *' Virtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapicntia  Laeli,"  says  Horace,  2  Scrm.  i.  72. 
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the  Servile  War  in  Sicily,  echoed  by  movements  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere,  called  attention  still  more  strongly  to  the  subject ; 
and  in  the  year  that  Scipio  achieved  the  conquest  of  Numantia 
a  leader  appeared  who  was  endowed  with  courage,  firmness, 
self-confidence,  ability,  eloquence,  and  every  requisite  for  poli- 
tical success,  except  a  larger  experience  and  a  larger  sliare  of 
patience  and  self-control. 

§  2.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  has  been  already  named  as 
having  been  Quiestor  in  Spain  under  Mancinus,  and  as  exer- 
cising an  influence  there  disproportionate  to  his  age  in  conse- 
quence of  the  memory  of  his  &ther.  That  father  was  one  of 
the  few  Romans  in  whom  public  spirit  prevailed  over  the  spirit 
of  party.  Though  personally  hostile  to  the  elder  Scipio,  we 
saw  him  interfere  between  that  great  man  and  his  foea  After 
the  death  of  Africanus,  the  chiefs  of  the  party  offered  him  the 
hand  of  Cornelia,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  hero ;  and 
from  this  fortunate  marriage  twelve  sons  and  one  daughter 
were  born  in  rapid  successioa  The  eldest,  Tiberius,  saw  the 
light  about  the  year  IGG  b.c.,  so  that  the  marriage  probably 
took  place  about  the  time  when  ^-Emilius  Paullus  was  conquer- 
ing Macedonia,  and  raising  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  Scipionic 
party.  Gracchus  the  father  died  before  his  eldest  son  reached 
man's  estate,  and  Cornelia  was  left  a  widow  with  her  children.^ 
The  daughter  lived ;  but  of  all  the  twelve  sons  only  two  grew 
up, — Tiberius  the  eldest,  and  Caius  who  was  nine  years 
younger.  To  the  education  of  these  precious  relics  Cornelia 
devoted  all  the  energies  of  her  masculine  mind.  She  even 
refused  an  offer  to  sliare  the  throne  of  the  King  of  Egypt 
Her  dearest  task  was  to  watdi  the  opening  capacities  of  her 
boys.  Such  was  her  confident  hope  of  their  greatness  that  she 
used  to  say  proudly,  that  she  would  be  known  not  as  the 
Daughter  of  Scipio,  but  as  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi 

According  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  Greek  teachers  were 
called  in  to  educate  the  boys.  Blossius  of  Cumse,  and  Dio- 
phanes  a  Mitylenssan  exile,  are  mentioned  as  the  instructors, 

«  A  pleaaing  anecdote  ia  preserved  by  Valerius  Maxim ub  (iv.  6,  1).  Two 
makes,  male  aiid  female,  were  caught  in  the  house  of  Gi'acchuB.  The  Aruspex 
said  that  if  the  male  were  killed  first,  Qracchus  would  die  first;  if  U\e  female, 
Cornelia.     Omcchus  without  hesitation  killed  the  male. 
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and  in  later  life  as  the  firiends,  of  Tiberius.  The  daily  contests 
of  the  Forum  supplied  a  school  for  practical  study.  So«nrcely 
had  Tiberius  assumed  the  garb  of  manhood  when  he  was  elected 
into  the  College  of  Augurs.  At  the  banquet  given  to  celebrate 
his  installation  App.  Claudius,  the  Chief  of  the  Senate,  offered 
him  his  daughter's  hand  in  marriage.  When  the  proud  Senator 
returned  home,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  that  day  betrothed 
their  daughter.  "  Ah  !"  she  cried,  "  she  is  too  young :  it  had 
been  well  to  wait  a  while, — unless  indeed  young  Gracchus  is 
the  man."  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  accompanied  Scipio  to 
Carthage,  where  he  and  C.  Fannius  Strabo,  who  afterwards 
wrote  a  History  of  the  War,  were  the  first  to  scale  the  walls. 

The  political  importance  he  had  gained  by  alliance  with  the 
Claudian  Gens  was  strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  Scipio 
with  his  only  sister.  But  this  marriage  proved  unhappy.  Sem- 
pronia  had  no  charms  of  person ;  her  temper  was  not  good ; 
and  Scipio's  austere  manners  were  little  pleasing  to  a  bride. 
No  children  were  bom  to  form  a  bond  of  union  between  them, 
and  there  appears  to  have  been  little  sympathy  between  Scipio 
and  his  brother-in-law. 

§  3.  It  was  when  Gracchus  was  about  thirty  years  old  (137 
B.C.)  that  he  served  as  Quaestor  in  Spain  ;  and  to  the  indigna- 
tion which  he  felt  at  the  conduct  of  the  Scmatc  in  repudiating 
the  Treaty  of  Mancinus  are  traced  his  first  sympathies  with  the 
popular  cause.*  But  though  personal  feelings  may  have  quick- 
ened his  movements,  it  would  be  wrong  to  represent  such  feel- 
ings as  the  sole  or  chief  cause  of  his  politiciil  measures.  His 
brother  Caius  tells  us,  that  before  this,  when  he  travelled 
through  Etruria  to  join  the  army  in  Spain,  he  had  been  struck 
by  the  desolate  condition  of  Etruria,  and  noted  her  broad  lands 
tilled  not  by  free  yeomen  as  of  old,  but  by  bondsmen ;  and  that 
then  first  his  ardent  spirit  conceived  the  thought  of  regenerating 
Italy.  Soon  after  this  the  Slave  War  broke  out.  He  spoke 
his  sentiments  freely,  and  public  opinion  designated  him  as  the 
man  who  was  to  undertake  the  thankless  office  of  Reformer. 
In  all  places  of  public  resort  the  walls  were  covered  with  in- 
scriptions calling  on  Gracchus  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  all 
Roman  citizens  to  a  share  in  the  State  lands.     He  lent  a  ready 

^  Chapt.  zlvii.  §  4. 
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interfere  with  the  tenure  of  the  Puhlic  Lands.  Moreover,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Public  I-Kanda  had  been  acquired  after  the 
time  of  the  Licinian  Law  ;  and  a  number  of  (Colonies  had  been 
planted  after  the  Hannibalic  War  upon  portions  of  the  Public 
Land.**  That  the  Romans  felt  no  doubt  about  the  right  to 
resume  possession  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  framing  his  law 
Tiberius  was  assisted  by  his  father-iii-law,  App.  Claudius,  the 
Chief  of  the  Senate,  and  by  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  Consul  of  the 
year,  who,  with  his  brother  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  was 
the  best  lawyer  at  Rome,  and  a  man  of  unquestionable  integrity. 
The  right  then  was  clear.  The  only  question  was  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  measure ;  and  of  this  the  history  of  the  times 
will  enable  us  to  form  the  best  judgment. 

§  7.  It  was  certain  that  the  Law  would  be  Ciirried  in  all  the 
Country  Tribes,  because  it  was  precisely  in  these  Tribes  that 
the  strength  of  Gracchus  lay,  and  all  his  arguments  show  that 
he  knew  it.  It  was  to  the  country  people,  who  had  lost  or  were 
afraid  of  losing  their  little  tenements,  that  he  spoke.  "  The 
wild  animals  of  Italy,"  said  he,  "  have  their  dens  and  lairs : 
the  men  who  have  fought  for  Italy  have  air  and  light, — nothing 
more.  They  are  styled  masters  of  the  world,  though  they  have 
not  a  clod  of  earth  they  can  call  their  own."  One  course  only 
remained  open  to  the  Landholders  for  thwarting  the  bold 
Tribune,  and  this  was  to  gain  over  one  of  his  brother  Tribunes 
to  interpose  the  fatal  veto.  They  fixed  on  M.  Octavius,  who, 
though  a  friend  of  Gracchus,  was  a  large  holder  of  Public  I^nd. 
For  a  time  he  was  inexorable,  but  at  length  he  gave  way  to 
their  arguments,  and  promised  to  interpose  his  veto.  On  the 
night  before  the  day  on  which  the  Law  was  to  be  proposed  the 
holders  of  Public  Land  went  to  rest  with  lightened  hearts,  and 
congratulated  themselves  that  for  the  present  the  Reform  of 
Gracchus  was  made  impossible. 

§  8.  The  morning  came.  The  Forum  was  crowded  with  people 
expecting  the  completion  of  the  great  measure  which  was  to  re- 
store some  share  in  the  broad  lands  of  Italy  to  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  won  them.  Strange  faces  were  seen  everywhere : 
vine-dressers  from  Campania  and  the  Auruncan  hills,  peasants 

^  The  laHt  in  177  n.c,  that  w,  thirty-four  years  before  the  Tribunate  of 
Ti.  GracchuA.    Compare  Chapt.  xlix.  §  9. 
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fipom  the  Sabine  and  iEquian  valleys,  farmers  of  valley  and 
plain  from  the  Clanis  to  the  Vultumus.  Nay,  the  feeling  spread 
to  the  Latin  towns  and  colonies ;  and  their  citizens,  though  they 
had  no  votes,  thronged  eagerly  to  witness  the  contest.  For  in 
every  place  the  same  system  which  had  dispeopled  Etruria  was 
more  or  less  at  work  :  a  law  for  the  good  of  the  Roman  yeomen 
must  in  course  of  time  extend  its  benefits  to  them. 

Gracchus  rose.  His  speech,  even  if  it  had  not  been  eloquent, 
would  have  been  received  with  applause  by  the  eager  exixictar- 
tion  of  the  multitude.  When  he  had  ended,  he  turned  to  the 
clerk,  and  bade  him  read  over  the  words  of  the  Law  before  it 
was  put  to  the  vote.  Then  Octavius  stood  up  and  forbade  the 
man  to  read.  Every  one  was  thunderstruck.  Gracchus  him- 
self was  taken  by  surprise.  After  much  debate  he  broke  up 
the  Assembly,  declaring  that  he  would  again  bring  on  his 
defeated  Bill  upon  the  next  regular  day  of  meeting. 

§  9.  The  intervening  time  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  con- 
test Gracchus  showed  the  first  sjTnptoms  of  that  impatience 
which  afterwards  ruined  him  and  greatly  injured  his  cause.  He 
retaliated  upon  the  veto  of  Octavius  by  laying  an  interdict  on 
all  public  functionaries,  shut  up  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
offices  of  police,  and  put  a  seal  upon  the  doors  of  the  Treasury. 
Further,  he  struck  the  compensation  clauses  out  of  his  Bill, 
and  now  simply  proposed  that  the  State  should  resume  posses- 
sion of  all  lands  held  by  individuals  in  contravention  of  the 
Licinian  Law. 

The  Landholders  put  on  mourning,  and,  as  it  was  believed, 
formed  plots  against  the  life  of  the  popular  Tribune ;  but  their 
best  reliance  was  on  the  firmness  of  Octavius,  who  was  proof 
alike  against  the  threats  and  the  persuasions  of  Gracchus,  though 
he  offered  to  indemnify  him  for  any  loss  he  might  sustain.  But 
no  honourable  man  could  listen  to  such  a  proposition, — no 
honourable  man  ought  to  have  made  it. 

§  10.  On  the  day  of  the  second  Assembly  Gracchus  appeared 
in  the  Forum  escorted  by  a  body-guard,  which  was  intended  to 
serve  not  only  for  his  protection  but  to  intimidate  his  opponents. 
But  in  vain.  Again  he  ordered  the  clerk,  in  a  tlireatcniug  tone, 
to  read  the  Bill ;  again  Octavius  stood  forth,  and  barred  all 
proceedings.     A  violent  scene  followed,  and  a  riot  seemed  in- 
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evitable,  when  two  SenatoTB,  friends  of  Gracchus— one  named 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  man  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter 
— earnestly  besought  him  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Senate,  which  was  then  assembled  in  the  Curia.  Gracchus, 
knowing  that  the  Chief  of  the  Senate,  the  Consul  Scaevola,  and 
others  of  the  moderate  party  were  with  him,  consented ;  and 
taking  the  Bill  from  the  hands  of  the  derk,  hurried  to  the 
Senate-house.  But  his  late  impatient  conduct  had  weakened 
whatever  influence  his  name  possessed  in  the  great  Council,  and 
his  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  reproaches  from  the 
holders  of  Public  Land.  Exasperated  by  this  treatment  he 
hastily  left  the  House,  and  returning  to  the  Forum  gave  out 
that  on  the  next  day  of  Assembly  he  would  for  the  third  time 
propose  his  measure  ;  and  that,  if  Octavius  persisted  in  opposi- 
tion, he  would  move  the  People  to  depose  their  unfaithful 
Tribune. 

§  11.  As  the  day  approached,  Gracchus  made  every  effort  to 
avoid  what  he  considered  a  desperate  necessity ;  but  Octavius 
repelled  every  advance,  not  believing  probably  fliat  his  colleague 
would  venture  to  fulfil  his  threat  and  do  violence  to  the  sacred 
office  of  the  Tribunate.  But  he  miscalculated  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  Assembly  Gracchus  rose  at  once  and  moved 
that  Octavius,  being  the  officer  of  the  People,  and  having  used 
his  power  to  defeat  the  People's  will,  should  by  the  People  be 
deprived  of  the  trust  which  he  had  betrayed. 

The  Country  Tribe,  which  obtained  by  lot  the  prerogative 
of  voting  first,  was  called,  and  its  sufirage  was  unanimous  for 
the  deposition  of  Octavius  ;  sixteen  Tribes  followed  in  the  same 
sense ;  the  eighteenth  would  give  a  majority  of  the  thirty-five, 
and  its  vote  would  determine  the  question.  As  this  Tribe  came 
up  to  vote,  Gracchus  stopped  the  proceedings,  and  besought 
Octavius  not  to  force  on  the  irrevocable  step.  The  Tribune 
wavered ;  but  at  that  moment  he  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  his 
rich  friends,  and  turned  coldly  from  Tiberius.  Then  the 
eighteenth  Tribe  was  called,  and  by  its  vote  Octavius  was  in  a 
moment  stripped  of  his  sacred  office.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Roman  People,  easily  excited,  but  in  their  wilder  excitement 
seldom  losing  reverence  for  the  law,  that  hitherto  not  a  finger 
was  laid  upon  Octavius ;  but  as  he  retired  from  his  place  no 
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longer  a  Tribune,  a  rush  was  made  to  seize  him,  and  he  was 
only  saved  by  the  devotion  of  a  slave,  who  lost  an  eye  in  the 
scuffle. 

When  order  was  restored,  L.  Mummius,  a  known  friend  of 
the  Bill,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  the  deposed  Tribune ; 
and  the  Bill  itself  was  then  passed  by  acclamation.  At  the 
same  time  the  three  Commissioners  destined  to  execute  its  pro- 
visions were  elected.  Their  names  sufficiently  show  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  electors :  Tiberius  himself,  his  father-in-law 
App.  Claudius,  his  brother  Caius,  then  a  youth  of  twenty,  serv- 
ing under  Scipio  in  Spain.  The  Law  was  not  deemed  safe 
unless  it  was  intrusted  for  execution  to  Tiberius  and  his  kins- 
men. Gracchus  was  attended  home  by  the  jubilant  crowd,  and 
hailed  as  the  founder,  not  of  a  family  or  a  city,  but  of  the  whole 
Italian  race. 

§  12.  In  a  few  weeks  he  had  risen  to  the  summit  of  power. 
He  seldom  stirred  from  home  without  being  followed  by  a  crowd.* 
The  Numantian  War  and  the  Servile  War  still  lingered,  and  the 
government  of  the  Senate  was  not  in  a  condition  to  defy  attack. 
That  body  now  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  To  mark  their  disap- 
probation they  reduced  the  ordinary  allowances  made  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Commissioners, — a  measure  too  feeble  for  any 
purpose  save  irritation.  It  was  carried  on  the  motion  of  P. 
Scipio  Nasica,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  oligarchical  chiefs.^  This  man  was  now 
Pontifex  Maximus.  He  was  a  large  holder  of  Public  Land, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  conflict  with  all  the  fervour  of  one 
actuated  both  by  personal  and  political  interests.  It  was  every- 
where believed  that  the  life  of  Gracchus  was  in  peril.  The 
Tribune  himself  affected  at  least  to  believe  the  report,  and 
made  no  secret  that  he  wore  a  dagger  under  his  gown.  A  fajct 
that  occurred  just  then  strengthened  popular  suspicion.  A 
kinsman  of  the  Tribune  died  suddenly,  and  appearances  on  the 
body  were  thought  to  indicate  poison.     Suspicion  became  cer- 

>  "  Nam  Gh:aochuB  domo  quum  proficiBceretur,  nunquam  miniiB  tema  ant 
quatema  millia  hominum  sequebantur."  Asellio  ap.  G^U.  ii.  13.  The  imperfect 
tense  marks  the  custom. 

^  Chapt.  xlvii.  §  13.  Triumvirs  for  planting  colonies  and  dividing  lands 
were  always  allowed  a  Public  Tent,  with  other  conveniences. 
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tainty  with  the  people,  when  on  the  funeral  pile  the  corpse 
swelled  up  and  discharged  noisome  matter,  so  that  it  was  found 
difficult  to  burn  it  at  all. 

§  13.  Gracchus  next  proceeded  to  measures  which  touched  the 
Senate  in  their  tenderest  point.  Attains  Philometor,  King  of 
Pei^gamus,  the  last  of  the  line  of  Eumenes,  was  just  dead,  and 
had  bequeathed  his  kingdom  with  all  his  lands  and  treasure  to 
the  Roman  People.  In  ordinary  times  the  Senate,  as  the 
administrator  of  all  foreign  and  financial  matters,  would  at  once 
have  assumed  the  disposition  of  this  magnificent  bequest ;  but 
Eudemus,  the  late  King's  minister,  coming  to  Rome  at  this 
moment,  was  induced  to  communicate  the  matter  to  tlie  victo- 
rious Tribune.  Gracchus  at  once  gave  notice  that  he  would 
propose  a  Bill  to  enact  that  the  moneys  of  Attalus  should  be 
distributed  to  those  who  were  to  receive  allotments  of  Public 
Land,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  purchasing  stock,  in  erecting 
farm-buildings,  and  the  like ;  and  further,  since  the  kingdom 
was  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  People,  he  declared  that  he  would 
bring  the  subject  of  its  future  government  before  them  without 
allowing  the  Senate  to  interfere.  He  thus  openly  announced  a 
revolution.  The  Senate  was  to  be  deprived  of  their  right  of 
initiating  measures ;  and  a  course  was  begun  by  which  their 
administrative  functions  would  finally  be  transferred  to  a  large 
and  shifting  Popular  Assembly. 

§  14.  When  Gracchus  next  appeared  in  the  Senate-house, 
Q.  Pornrpeius, — the  same  who  had  made  and  repudiated  the 
treaty  with  Numantia, — rose  and  accused  him  of  receiving  a 
purple  robe  and  diadem  from  Eudemus,  as  if  he  were  to  be  the 
King  of  Pergamus.  Metellus  Macedonicus  followed,  and  drew 
an  invidious  contrast  between  the  austere  gravity  of  Gracchus 
the  father  and  the  worthless  popularity  of  Gracchus  the  son. 
T.  Annius,  an  old  Senator,  who  had  been  Consul  twenty  years 
before,^  openly  taxed  the  Tribune  with  violating  the  Constitution 
by  deposing  his  colleague.  Gracchus  was  stung  to  the  quick 
by  this  last  assault,  and  indicted  the  old  Consular  at  the  next 
Assembly  for  treason  against  the  majesty  of  the  People.  Annius 
appeared ;  but  before  Gracchus  could  speak,  he  said  :  "  I  sup- 
pose if  one  of  your  brother  Tribunes  offers  to  protect  me,  you 

1  In  153  B.C.    Cicero,  Brui.  20,  calUi  him  non  tndisertus. 
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will  fly  into  a  passion  and  depose  him  also."  Gracchus  saw 
the  effect  produced  upon  his  hearers,  and  broke  up  the  Assembly. 
It  is  probable  that  at  this  Assembly  few  of  the  Country  Citizens 
were  present.  The  season  of  harvest  was  at  hand ;  nor  indeed 
was  it  their  custom  to  attend  on  ordinary  occasions.  But  what- 
ever was  the  cause,  this  failure  impaired  the  prestige  which  had 
hitherto  attended  the  Tribune's  name. 

Moreover,  many  of  his  well-wishers  had  been  ofiended  and 
alarmed  by  a  Law,  by  which  he  had  made  the  Triumvirs  abso- 
lute judges,  without  appeal,  on  disputed  questions  with  regard 
to  property  in  land.  Many  allotments  of  Public  Land  had 
been  granted,  of  which  the  titles  had  been  lost,  or  were  imper- 
fect ;  and  every  person  holding  under  such  conditions  saw  his 
property  placed  at  the  mercy  of  inexperienced  and  irresponsible 
judges. 

§  15.  Gracchus  felt  that  his  popularity  was  shaken,  and  at 
the  next  Assembly  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  set  speech 
to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  deposing  Octavius.  The  sum  of  his 
arguments  amounts  to  a  plea  of  necessity.  It  is  true  that  the 
Constitution  of  Rome  provided  no  remedy  against  the  abuse  of 
power  by  an  officer,  except  the  shortness  of  time  during  which 
he  held  office  and  his  liability  to  indictment  at  the  close  of  that 
time.  The  Tribunician  authority,  originally  demanded  to  pro- 
tect the  People,  might  have  turned  against  the  People.  But 
was  not  it  open  to  Gracchus  to  propose  a  Law  by  which  the 
veto  of  a  single  Tribune  might  be  limited  in  its  efiect  ?  Or 
might  he  not  have  waited  calmly  for  the  election  of  a  new  set 
of  Tribunes,  and  taken  care  that  all  were  tried  friends  of  his 
Law  ?  But  in  his  impatience  he  preferred  a  coup- d'etat,  and 
thus  set  an  example  which  was  sure  to  be  turned  against  him- 
self by  his  unscrupulous  opponents. 

§  16.  The  violent  language  of  Nasica  and  his  party  made  it 
plain  that  in  the  next  year,  when  his  person  was  no  longer  pro- 
tected by  the  sanctity  of  the  Tribunician  office,  he  would  be 
vigorously  assailed.  He  therefore  determined  to  oflfer  himself 
for  reelection  at  the  approaching  Comitia  of  the  Tribes.  But 
his  election  was  far  from  secure.  Harvest-work  occupied  the 
country  voters ;  many  had  grown  cold ;  the  mass  of  those  who 
resided  in  the  City  were  clients  and  dependents  of  the  Nobility. 
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It  was  to  regain  and  extend  his  popularity  that  he  now  brought 
forward  three  measures  calculated  to  please  all  classes  except 
the  Senatorial  families.  First,  he  proposed  to  diminish  the 
necessary  period  of  Military  Service.  Secondly,  he  announced 
a  reform  of  the  superior  Law-courts,  by  which  the  juries  were 
to  be  taken  not  from  the  Senators  only,  but  from  all  persons 
possessing  a  certain  amount  of  property, — ^a  measure  which  was 
sure  to  please  the  wealthy  contractors  and  tax-collectors,  who 
were  beginning  to  tread  upon  the  heels  of  the  Senatorial  Nobi- 
lity. Tliirdly,  he  provided  an  Appeal  in  all  cases  from  the 
law-courts  to  the  Assembly  of  the  People,  a  proposition  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  good-will  of  all  members  of  that  Assembly. 

These  measures,  which  in  altered  forms  were  afterwards  car- 
ried by  his  brother  Caius,  were  only  brought  forward  by 
Tiberius.  But  this  was  suflRcient  for  his  purpose.  His  popu- 
larity returned  in  full  tide. 

§  17.  When  the  day  of  the  election  came,  the  Prerogative 
Tribe  gave  its  vote  for  Gracchus  and  his  friends;  the  next 
voted  in  the  same  way.  On  this  the  Senatorial  party  appealed 
to  Rubrius,  the  presiding  Tribune,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
against  law  and  precedent  that  the  same  man  should  be  chosen 
in  two  successive  years.  Rubrius,  a  timid  man,  hesitated ;  and 
Mummius,  the  successor  of  Octavius,  called  on  him  to  resign 
the  presidency.  He  did  so.  But  when  Mummius  was  about 
to  take  the  President's  chair,  the  other  seven  Tribunes  insisted 
on  casting  lots  for  this  honour,  and  after  a  hot  debate  the 
Assembly  was  adjourned  till  next  day. 

It  wanted  yet  some  hoiurs  of  night-fall.  Gracchus  came 
forth  into  the  Forum,  clad  in  black,  and  leading  his  young  son 
by  the  hand.  In  anticipation  of  his  untimely  end,  he  com- 
mitted his  precious  charge  to  his  fellow  citizens.  All  hearts 
were  touched.  The  people  surroimded  him  with  eager  gesti- 
culations, and  escorted  him  home,  bidding  him  be  of  good 
cheer  for  the  morrow.  Many  of  his  warmest  adherents  kept 
guard  at  his  doors  all  night.  Before  he  retired  to  rest  he  held 
a  conference  with  his  friends,  and  agreed  on  the  sign  he  should 
give  tbem  in  case  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  resort  to  force. 

§  18.  The  adjourned  Assembly  met  next  morning  upon  the 
Captol,  and  the  area  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was 
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filled  chiefly  by  the  adherents  of  Gracchus,  among  whom  the 
Tribune  was  himself  conspicuous,  in  company  with  his  Greek 
friend  and  preceptor  Blossius  of  Cumae.  The  Senate  also 
assembled  hard  by  in  the  Temple  of  Fiuth.  Nasica  rose  and 
urged  the  presiding  Consul  to  stop  the  reelection.  But  Scsvola 
declined." 

On  this,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  a  friend  of  the  Tribune,  left  the  Senate  and  with  great  diffi* 
culty  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  the  elevated  place 
where  Gracchus  stood.  He  informed  him  of  the  speech  of 
Nasica,  and  told  him  that  his  death  was  resolved  upon.  As 
soon  as  the  friends  of  Gracchus  heard  this,  they  girded  up  their 
gowns  and  armed  themselves  with  staves,  for  the  purpose  of 
repelling  force  by  force.  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  Gracchus 
raised  his  hand  to  his  head.  All  saw  the  action,  and  inter- 
preted it  differently.  His  partisans  took  it  for  the  sign  agreed 
upon  the  night  before.  His  enemies  cried  that  he  was  asking 
for  a  crown,  or  was  making  himself  Tribune  without  election. 
Exaggerated  reports  were  carried  into  the  Senate-house,  and 
Nasica  formally  demanded  that  the  Consul  should  put  down 
the  tyrant  But  Scaevola  mildly  answered  that  there  was  no 
proof  of  illegal  proceedings,  and  that  he,  the  Consul,  would 
not  set  an  example  of  violence.  Then  Nasica  exclaimed,  ^^  The 
Consul  is  betraying  the  Republic :  those  who  would  save  their 
country,  follow  me  1 "  So  saying  he  drew  the  skirt  of  his  gown 
over  his  head,  after  the  manner  used  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
in  solemn  acts  of  worship.  A  number  of  Senators  followed  ; 
and  the  people,  mistaking  his  purpose,  respectfully  made  way. 
But  the  Nobles  and  their  partizans  broke  up  the  benches  that 
had  been  set  out  for  the  Assembly,  and  began  an  assault  upon 
the  adherents  of  Gracchus,  who  fled  in  disorder.    Gracchus 


"■  Piao,  the  other  CodbuI,  was  employed  in  extinguishiiig  the  Slave-war  in 
Sicily. — Chapt.  xlviii.  §  11. 

The  account  that  follows  is  chiefly  taken  from  Appian,  whose  narratiye  is 
hopelessly  irreconcileable  with  that  of  Plutarch.  Plutarch  represents  the 
Tribune  as  timid  and  irresolute;  Appian  describes  him  as  firm  and  not  without 
hope.  Plutarch  paints  the  scene  in  the  Senate-house;  Appian  gives  only  Um 
struggle  in  the  Forum.  The  former  probably  drew  his  information  from  some 
writer  in  the  interest  of  the  Optimates.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  seise 
the  probable  truth  of  both  narratives. 
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abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resistance  :  he  left  his  gown  in  the 
hands  of  a  friend  who  sought  to  detain  him,  and  made  towards 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  But  the  priests  had  closed  the  doors ; 
and  in  his  haste  he  stumbled  over  a  bench  and  fell.  As  he  was 
rising,  Satureius,  one  of  his  own  colleagues,  struck  him  on  the 
head  with  a  stool ;  L.  Kufus  claimed  the  honour  of  repeating 
the  blow ;  and  before  the  statues  of  the  old  kings  at  the  portico 
of  the  Temple  the  Tribune  lay  dead.  Many  of  his  adherents 
were  slain  with  him :  many  were  forced  over  the  wall  at  the 
edge  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and  were  killed  by  their  fall  Not 
less  than  three  hundred  lost  their  lives  in  the  fray. 

Caius  had  just  returned  from  Spain,  and  asked  leave  to  bury 
his  brother's  corpse.  This  was  sternly  refused  by  the  triumphant 
party,  who  ordered  all  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Tiber  before  morning. 

Thus  flowed  the  first  blood  that  was  shed  in  civil  strife  at 
Rome.  Thus  began  that  long  series  of  butcheries  which  showed 
the  real  ferocity  that  lay  beneath  the  surface  of  Roman  civilisa- 
tion. 

§  19.  Tiberius  Gracchus  must  be  allowed  the  name  of  Great, 
if  greatness  be  measured  by  the  efiects  produced  upon  society 
by  the  action  of  a  single  mind,  rather  than  by  the  length  of 
tkne  during  which  power  is  held,  or  the  success  that  follows 
upon  bold  enterprises.  He  held  office  not  more  than  seven 
months ;°  and  in  that  short  time  he  so  shook  the  power  of  the 
Senate,  that  it  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  blow.  His 
nature  was  noble  ;  his  views  and  wishes  those  of  a  true  patriot 
But  he  was  impatient  of  opposition,  and  by  the  abrupt  way  in 
which  he  threw  away  the  scabbard  provoked  a  resistance  which 
he  might  have  avoided.  AVhen  the  moment  of  action  came,  his 
temper  was  too  gentle,  or  his  will  too  irresolute,  to  take  the 
bold  course  which  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  Senate  had 
rendered  necessary.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  constitu- 
tional government  had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  traditional  ex- 
perience was  wholly  wanting  to  guide  the  Tribune.  The  un- 
scrupulous violence  of  his  opponents  goes  far  to  excuse  him ; 
but  the  fact  that  he  also  alienated  the  moderate  party,  proves 

■  For  the  Tribunes  entered  on  office  on  the  iv.  Id.  Decembr.=:the  10th  of 
December;  and  the  new  election  was  held  in  the  July  following. 
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the  great  imprudence  of  his  conduct.  It  is  well  known  that 
Cicero  approves  the  behaviour  of  Nasica  as  patriotic  and  ad- 
mirable f  but  this  was  after  his  own  haste  in  condemning  the 
Catilinarians  to  death  without  trial  had  made  him  nervously 
susceptible  on  this  head,  and  in  defending  Nasica  he  was  in 
fact  defending  himself.  More  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to 
the  contemporary  judgment  of  Scipio,  who,  at  the  time  of  his 
kinsman's  death,  was  yet  in  his  camp  before  Numantia ;  on 
hearing  of  it  he  exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Homer : — 


<( 


So  perish  all  and  every  one,  who  dares  such  deeds  as  he  !*'  p 


But  the  sequel  will  show  that  it  was  not  so  much  of  the  political 
measures  of  Gracchus  that  Scipio  disapproved,  as  of  the  impa^ 
tience  which  he  had  shown  and  the  violence  which  he  had  used 
in  carrying  them.  Such  defects  of  character  were  of  all  most 
displeasing  to  a  soldier  and  a  Stoic. 

**  And  this  in  a  grave  moral  treatise,  de  Offic,  i.  22.  Nothing  can  bo  stronger 
than  his  language.  "  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  quum  privatus  Ti.  Gracchum  interemit, 
non  minus  profuit  Reipublicaa,  quam  Africanus  in  excidenda  Numantia." 

P  aif  aWx«iT«  Mmi  JZXXtfi,  Trif  riavrd  y*  ^if/H. — Od.  i.  47. 
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CHAPTER    LII. 

RETURN  AND  DEATH  OF  SCIPIO  THE  YOUNCEU.    (133—129  B.C.) 

§  1.  Provalence  of  tho  moderate  Party  in  the  Senate.  §  2.  P.  Craasua  elected 
Triumvir  to  succeed  Ti.  Qracchua :  Nasica  obliged  to  quit  Rome.  §  3.  A 
Commission  issued  to  try  the  accomplices  of  Gracchus.  §  4.  War  raised  in 
Pergamus  by  one  Aristonicus.  §  5.  Scipio  returns  from  Spain :  his  sym- 
pathies with  the  Italian  yeomen.  §  6.  His  opposition  to  the  City  populace. 
§  7.  Scipio  and  C^rassus  competitors  for  the  command  against  Aristonicus  : 
Crassus  elected  by  great  majority.  §  S.  Censorship  of  Metellus  and  Pom- 
peius,  two  Plebeians.  §  9.  Death  of  Crassus  in  Asia,  and  of  App.  Claudius : 
Fulvius  Flacous  and  Carbo  elected  Triumviri  in  their  stead.  §  10.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Carbo  to  give  effect  to  the  Agrarian  Law.  §  11.  Arbitrary 
decisions  on  tenure  of  Public  Lands :  great  offence  given  to  the  Italians. 
§  12.  They  entreat  Scipio  to  undertake  their  cause.  §  13.  He  transfers 
the  power  of  deciding  claims  to  the  Consuls :  failure  of  this  scheme.  §  14. 
Speech  of  Scipio  in  the  Senate  :  intention  to  speak  in  the  Forum  next  day : 
he  is  found  dead  in  his  bed.  §  15.  Suspicions  of  murder.  §  16.  Character 
of  Scipio. 

§  1.  The  struggle  had  now  commeuced  between  the  Oligarchy 
and  Democracy.  This  struggle  was  to  last  till  the  Dictator 
Sylla  for  a  time  restored  the  Senate  to  sovereignty,  which  was 
wrested  from  them  again  by  a  Dictator  yet  more  potent  than 
Sylla.  But  we  should  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Oligarchy  were  always  identical.  At  times  they  were  so, 
for  at  times  the  violent  party  among  the  Nobles  were  in  com- 
mand of  a  majority  in  the  Senate ;  but  a  moderate  party  always 
existed,  who  stood  between  the  Nobility  and  the  Democracy. 
It  was  the  violent  party,  headed  by  Nasica,  not  the  body  itself, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  Gracchus;  and  the 
return  of  Scipio  triumphant  from  Numantia  added  strength  to 
the  moderate  section  of  the  great  Council 

§  2.  This  appeared  at  once  after  the  death  of  Gracchus. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  annul  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Agrarian  Law :  the  People  were  allowed  to  proceed  quietly  to 
the  election  of  a  new  Commissioner  in  the  place  of  Gracchus, 
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and  their  choice  fell  on  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  brother  by  blood 
of  the  Consul  Scsevola,  who  had  been  adopted  into  the  family 
of  the  Crassi/  His  daughter  had  lately  been  married  to 
young  Caius  Gracchus,^  and  he  now  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  party.  His  great  legal  knowledge  and  high 
character  fitted  him  above  all  men  to  discharge  the  difficult 
duties  which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Triumvirs  in  deciding 
cases  of  disputed  possession.  The  People  by  his  election  gave 
proof  of  their  devotion  to  the  house  of  Gracchus.  The  Senate 
acted  with  prudence  in  not  thwarting  his  election. 

Nor  did  the  Senate  attempt  to  shield  Nasica  from  popular 
indignation.  He  was  everywhere  branded  as  the  murderer  of 
Gracchus,  and  his  own  friends  advised  him  to  retire  to  some 
remote  country,  though  properly,  as  Chief  Pontifex,  he  was 
prohibited  from  quitting  the  soil  of  Italy.  He  never  returned. 
No  long  time  after  he  died  at  Pergamus,  and  Crassus  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  Pontificate.*^ 

§  3.  But  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  Slave  War 
having  been  brought  to  an  end  by  Piso,  the  Senate  was  in- 
duced by  the  rich  Landholders  to  give  the  new  Consuls  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  had 
abetted  Gracchus  in  his  last  attempts.  These  Consuls  were  P. 
Rupilius,  a  friend  of  Scipio,  and  P.  Popillius  Lsenas.  They 
began  their  proceedings  by  associating  with  themselves  C. 
Laelius,  a  man  of  known  moderation.  Before  the  inquiry 
commenced,  Laelius  sent  for  Blossius,  and  questioned 
him  privately  as  to  his  part  in  the  late  disturbances.  He 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had  only  followed  the 
Tribune's  orders.  "  That,"  said  Lselius,  "  is  no  excuse.  What 
would  you  have  done  if  he  had  ordered  you  to  set  the  Capitol 
on  fire  ?"  "  Gracchus,"  replied  Blossius,  "  could  never  have 
given  such  an  order."  "  But  if  he  had  ?"  insisted  Laelius. 
**Then,*'  said  Blossius,  "I  would  have  done  it"  This  bold 
partisan,  however,  was  sufiered  to  escape,  and  found  refuge,  like 

'  Hence  caUed  Mucianus.  See  Cicero,  Brut.  26,  Acad.  ii.  5,  for  hia  life  and 
character. 

»»  Plut.  V.  Ti.  Gracchi,  c.  21. 

«=  He  muBt  have  died  in  132  B.C.,  for  Craasua  waa  Pontifex  when  he  became 
Consul  in  131  B.c.    See  §  9. 
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Nasica,  at  Pergamus.  Diophanes  of  Mitylene,  another  of  the 
preceptors  of  Gracchus,  was  less  fortunate.  He  was  arrested 
by  the  Consuls  and  put  to  death.  Others  also,  as  it  is  said, 
lost  their  lives,  and  some  escaped  death  by  exile.  It  does  not 
appear  that  much  severity  was  used.**  But  however  this  might 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  whole  proceedings  were 
directly  ojiposed  to  the  Laws  of  Appeal.  The  Consuls  had  no 
legal  power  to  try  and  condemn  within  the  City. 

§  4.  After  this  business  Kupilius  proceeded  to  Sicily,  where 
(as  we  have  said)  he  gained  great  reputation  by  the  regula- 
tions which  he  made  to  prevent  future  Agrarian  troubles  in  that 
isbind.*  But  the  joy  caused  by  the  termination  of  Western 
wars  was  damped  by  ominous  tidings  from  the  East.  One 
Aristonicus,  a  bastard  son  of  King  Attains,  taking  advantage 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Senate  and  Gracchus  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  Pergamus,  raised  his  standard  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  that  country,  and  like  the  Sicilian  pretender,  Antio- 
chus,  proclaimed  freedom  to  the  Slaves.^  Blossius  joined  him 
in  the  hope  of  avenging  the  death  of  his  friends.^  But  for  the 
present  the  Senate  paid  little  attention  to  this  war. 

§  5.  It  was  not  probably  till  the  autumn  of  this  year  that 
Scipio  celebrated  his  Numantian  triumph.  It  was  not  gorgeous 
with  spoils  nor  graced  by  a  long  train  of  captives,  for  the  Nu- 
mantiaus  had  buried  themselves  and  their  possessions  beneath 
the  ruins  of  their  city.  But  the  presence  of  Scipio,  at  this 
moment,  was  or  might  be  pregnant  with  results;  and  as  he 
passed  in  procession  to  the  Capitol,  many  eyes  turned  to  him 
in  fond  expectation,  that  his  influence  and  probity  might  avail 
to  allay  the  fury  of  contending  parties.  It  might  be  thought 
that  his  approval  of  the  death  of  Gracchus  sufficiently  indicated 
what  part  he  intended  to  take.  But,  as  we  have  said,  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  Gracchus, 
without  disapproving  of  his  purpose.  Tlie  countrymen  of  Latium 
and  Italy  had  fought  under  him  at  Carthage  and  at  Numantia. 
It  was  known    that  among  the  rest  he   had   shown   especial 

'  Plutarch  represents  the  matter  otherwise.  But  he  gives  no  proofs;  and 
Cicero  {de  Amicit.  12)  makes  Lselius  speak  of  the  Commission  as  acting  with 
moderation. 

*  Chapt.  xlviii.  §  12  and  13. 

'  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  646.  «  Plut.  r.  TV.  Gracch.  c.  20. 
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honour  to  a  young  soldier  of  Arpinum,  of  humble  birth  and 
rude  manners.  On  one  occasion  he  had  invited  this  youth  to 
supper,  and  placed  him  by  his  side ;  and  when  some  flatterer 
asked  where  a  general  could  be  found  to  succeed  him,  "  Per- 
haps here,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  ou  the  young  soldiers 
arm.     ITie  name  of  the  youth  was  C.  Marius. 

§  6.  Whatever  doubt  might  rest  on  Scipio's  intentions,  he 
soon  made  it  clear  that  he  had  no  intention  of  holding  out  a 
hand  to  the  Civic  Populace,  whom  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  life 
Gracchus  had  sought  to  conciliate.  One  of  the  great  Tribune's 
partisans,  by  name  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  man  of  ready  wit,  but 
in  character  turbulent,  reckless,  and  unprincipled,**  hoped  to 
raise  himself  to  importance  by  means  of  this  rabble.  He  was 
one  of  the  Tribunes  for  the  year,  and  had  carried  a  law  for 
extending  the  use  of  the  ballot  into  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  People,  whereas  hitherto  it  had  been  confined  to  elections 
and  triads.*  He  now  brought  forward  another  bill,  making  it 
legal  to  reelect  a  Tribune  to  a  second  year  of  office ; — a  pro- 
vision evidently  suggested  by  the  opposition  offered  to  the 
reelection  of  Ti.  Gracchus.  Scipio  and  Laelius  opposed  the 
measure,  and  the  former  spoke  so  warmly  against  it,  tliat  it  was 
rejected  by  the  Tribes,  though  young  C.  Gracchus  made  his 
first  public  speech  in  its  favour.  It  was  then  that  Carbo  pub- 
licly demanded  of  Scipio  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of 
Gracchus.  "That  he  was  rightly  put  to  death,"  Scipio 
promptly  replied.  At  these  words  an  angry  shout  was  raised. 
Scipio  turned  sternly  to  the  quarter  from  which  it  came, — 
"  Peace,"  he  said,  "  ye  stepsons  of  Italy.  Remember  who  it 
was  that  brought  you  in  chains  to  Rome."'' 

By  this  haughty  defiance  he  broke  for  ever  with  the  Freed- 
men  and  Civic  Populace,  that  is,  the  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men, backed  by  the  idle  and  licentious  mob  which  was  always 
ready  to  throng  the  Forum. 

§  7.  As  the  Bill  of  Carbo  was  rejected,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  People  of  the  Country  Tribes  were  present  in  force, 

*•  "  Eloquentissimus  homo, '*  Cicero,  Brut.  43;  ''seditiosus  atque  improbus 
civifl,"  de  Le/jg.  iii.  16;  -  statements  which  the  sequel  will  make  good. 
•  Chapt.  xlvii.  §  10. 
k  Valer.  Max.  vi.  2,  H.    Cf.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  4,  Cicer.  de  Orat.  ii.  25. 
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and  voted  against  it.  The  question  now  was,  whether  Scipio 
would  combine  with  Crassus  and  become  their  leader,  or 
whether  he  would  join  the  oligarchical  party  in  opposing  all 
reforms. 

The  policy  adopted  by  this  party  was  to  foil  the  Agrarian 
Law  by  passive  inertness.  Since  the  disgrace  of  Nasica,  the 
more  hot-headed  of  the  nobles  fell  back,  and  left  the  guidance 
of  their  cause  to  more  moderate  and  respectable  men,  such  as 
Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus.  The  Metelli  were  hereditary 
opponents  of  the  house  of  Scipio,  and  their  family  feuds  had 
lately  been  renewed.  Scipio  undertook  to  impeach  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  a  man  to  whom  was  imputed  many  acts  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  Metellus  came  forward  as  his  defender.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  of  his  guilt ;  but  the  culprit  and 
his  advocate  were  both  of  the  same  party  with  the  jury,  and 
Scipio  was  defeated. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  however  (131  ac),  an  incident 
occurred  which  parted  Scipio  from  Crassus.  The  Consuls  for 
the  year  were  Crassus  himself  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  The 
former  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  latter  was  Flamen  of  Mars. 
By  this  time  the  war  raised  by  Aristonicus  in  Asia  had  become 
so  serious,  that  the  Senate  could  no  longer  delay  sending  a 
regular  army  against  him.  Both  Consuls  were  eager  for  com- 
mand ;  but  by  reason  of  their  sacred  offices  they  were  both 
legally  unable  to  leave  Italy,  and  Scipio's  tried  skill  in  war 
pointed  him  out  as  the  fittest  man  for  command.  Not  choosing 
to  decide  this  question  themselves,  the  Senate  referred  it  to  the 
People.  The  great  popularity  of  Crassus  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  out  of  the  Thirty-five  Tribes,  two  only  voted  for  Scipio 
and  the  rest  for  him.^  Though  he  had  himself,  in  virtue  of  his 
Pontifical  authority,  forbidden  his  colleague  the  Flamen  to  quit 
Italy,  he  considered  a  vote  of  the  People  as  superior  to  the 
law ;  and  having  completed  his  levies  set  out  for  Pergamus, 
never  to  return.  After  this,  Scipio  seems  to  have  retired  from 
Rome  for  a  period  in  disgust. 

§  8.  In  this  same  year  the  Censorship  was  held  by  Q.  Me- 
tellus and  Q.  Pompeius, — an  event  noted  by  all  the  historians 
as  memorable,  since  now  for  the  first  time  two  men  of  plebeian 

*  Cicero,  Philipp.  xi.  8. 
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blood  were  elected  to  the  most  august  ma^stracy  of  the  State. 
It  is  rather  matter  of  wonder  that  an  artificial  distinction,  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  was  obsolete,  should  have  been  so 
long  retained  in  the  single  case  of  the  Censorship,  than  that  it 
should  now  haye  ceased.  The  Censorship  of  Metellus  was  long 
remembered  for  a  fiamous  speech  which  he  delivered  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  in  which  he  proposed  that  all  citizens  should  be 
compelled  to  marry  in  order  to  raise  up  soldiers  to  tlie  State."' 
His  complaints  are  the  same  as'  the  complaints  of  Gracchus, 
though  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  Agrarian  Law.  All  parties 
indeed  concurred  in  their  view  of  the  facts :  it  was  in  the 
remedies  to  be  adopted  that  they  differed. 

The  Censorship  of  Metellus  also  offers  a  notable  instance  of 
the  license  assumed  by  the  Tribunes  since  Gracchus  had  shown 
the  real  power  of  the  office.  In  calling  over  the  list  of  the 
Senate  Metellus  passed  over  the  name  of  C.  Atinius  Labeo,  one 
of  the  Tribunes  of  the  year.  When  he  next  appeared  in  the 
Forum,  Labeo  ordered  his  officers  to  cast  him  down  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock.  With  prompt  obedience  they  were  hurrying  the 
Censor  to  the  fatal  edge,  when  the  other  Tribunes  interfered 
to  prevent  this  arbitrary  act."  Labeo,  foiled  in  his  attempt  at 
summary  vengeance,  confiscated  the  personal  property  of  Me- 
tellus, and  sold  it  by  public  auction.®  Violence  of  this  kind 
was  highly  displeasing  to  the  more  moderate  men  of  the 
Gracchan  party.  News  of  the  turbulent  Tribunate  of  Carbo 
reached  the  ears  of  Crassus  in  Asia,  and  he  signified  his  wish 
that  this  demagogue  should  be  made  accountable  for  his  con- 
duct. "If  there  were  a  tumult,"  he  argued,  "the  presiding 
Magistrate  was  to  be  held  responsible."  p 

§  9.  If  Crassus  had  returned,  he  might  have  taken  more  active 
steps  to  diminish  the  violence  which  the  democratic  leaders 
were  beginning  to  encourage.  He  was  to  remain  in  Asia  as 
Proconsul  for  the  year  130  b.c.  ;  but  early  in  that  year  CAme 
tidings  of  his  death.  He  had  been  defeated  by  Aristonicus  in 
a  pitched  battle,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Roman  statesman 
and  jurist,  deeming  slavery  intolerable,  purposely  struck  the 

"  It  was  recited  by  Augiwtus,  when  he  proposed  his  Law  de  mtntanLiia  Onli- 
nP)U8,  as  exactly  applicable  to  those  times. — Liv.  L'pit,  lix. 
»  Plin.  H.  N.  Yii.  44.         **  Cicero,  pro  Domo,  47.         p  Cicero,  Le/fg.  in.  19. 
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barbarian  who  had  captured  him  in  the  face  with  his  sword- 
belt,  and  was  instantly  cut  down.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Aristonicus :  his  body  interred  at  Smyrna.** 

About  the  same  time  died  App.  (Jlaudius.  The  natural 
leader  of  the  Gracchan  party  would  now  have  been  C.  Gracchus. 
But  this  young  man,  after  speaking  for  the  bill  of  Carbo,  had 
withdrawn  from  public  life,  at  the  advice  (it  is  said)  of  his 
mother  Cornelia.  Consequently  fresh  power  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  reckless  Carbo,  who  was  supported  by  Fulvius  Flaccus ; 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  party  became  more  positively 
democratic. 

§  10.  These  leaders  sought  to  recover  their  popularity  with 
the  Country  Tribes  by  calling  the  Agrarian  Law  into  fresh  life. 
Of  the  three  Commissioners  elected  for  the  year  C.  Gracchus 
still  appeared  on  the  list ;  the  vacancies  made  by  the  deaths  of 
Crassus  and  App.  Claudius  were  filled  by  Carbo  and  Flaccus. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  rich  Landholders  endeavoured  to 
baffle  the  law  by  passive  resistance.  They  continued  to  hold 
their  large  possessions  as  if  no  such  law  existed,  and  neglected 
to  register  their  names,  as  reqmred,  on  the  books  of  the  Com- 
missioners. To  foil  this  policy,  Carbo  and  his  colleagues  issued 
a  proclamation,  calling  for  informations  against  all  who  had  not 
didy  registered  themselves  as  holders  of  Public  Land.  The 
call  was  readily  obeyed,  and  the  Triumvirs  were  soon  over- 
burdened with  names.  The  next  step  was  to  decide  on  the 
rights  of  the  present  holders,  and  to  determine  the  boundaries 
between  the  private  and  the  public  lands  in  each  estate.  This 
was  a  task  of  extreme  delicacy,  and  here  the  loss  of  CVassus  was 
sensibly  felt.  His  integrity  and  legal  sagacity  designated  him 
for  the  business  ;  whereas  the  ignorant  and  reckless  Carbo  was 
of  all  men  the  most  unfit.  But  he  cared  not  for  this.  His  aim 
was  to  gratify  the  Country  Voters  of  Rome,  and  he  regarded 
not  at  whose  ex|)ense  this  was  dona  But  in  accomplishing  his 
purpose  he  raised  up  a  host  of  formidable  opponents  on  whom 
he  had  not  reckoned. 

§  11.  Portions  of  the  Public  Land  had  often  been  granted  or 
sold  not  only  to  burgesses  of  Rome,  but  also  to  citizens  of  the 
Latin  Colonies  and  of  the  Italian  towns.     These  Italian  Land- 
's Val.  Max.  iii.  2,  12.    Compare  Abcod.  in  Scaur,  p.  25,  ed.  OrelU. 
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holders  were  now,  in  consequence  of  Carbo's  proclamation, 
suddenly  called  upon  to  produce  their  title-deeds,  which  in 
many  cases  were  missing,  or  if  produced  were  ambiguous ;  so 
that  a  vast  number  of  these  holders  were  liable  to  be  stript 
of  lands  which  were  undoubtedly  their  own.  Further,  in  cases 
where  persons  held  property  partly  public  and  partly  private, 
there  were  often  no  documents  to  show  which  part  was  public 
and  which  private.  The  Commissioners  acted  in  the  most 
arbitrary  way,  taking  away  vine-lands  well  cultivated  and  fur- 
nished with  buildings,  and  leaving  tracts  of  less  valuable  land 
or  sometimes  uncultivated  swamps.  Moreover,  the  boundaries 
between  freehold  estates  and  unappropriated  public  land  were 
often  indeterminate ;  and  many  persons  who  received  allotments 
of  the  latter  boldly  encroached  upon  their  neighbour's  freehold, 
relying  on  the  favour  of  the  Triumvirs  to  support  their  encroach- 
ments.' 

In  consequence  of  the  irritation  caused  by  these  proceedings, 
a  new  popular  party  was  called  forth.  In  Carbo's  rash  haste 
to  win  the  Roman  countrymen  he  recked  not  of  the  hostility  of 
Latins  and  Italians ;  and  those  who  had  lately  thronged  to 
Rome  to  share  the  triumph  of  Gracchus  now  rose  like  one  man 
to  oppose  those  who  now  pretended  to  represent  Gracchus. 
The  Italian  party,  as  this  new  party  may  be  called,  exercised  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  events  of  the  next  fifty  years. 

§  12.  These  new  opponents  of  the  Agrarian  Law  had  no 
mind  to  join  the  Roman  oligarchs,  but  turned  to  Scipio  ^nd 
supplicated  him  to  undertake  their  cause.  They  had  claims 
upon  him,  for  they  had  volunteered  to  fill  his  army  when  the 
Senate  had  no  money  to  give  him,  and  he  had  always  mani- 
fested sympathy  with  them.  Averse  as  he  was  from  party 
politics,  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  task.  The  moderate  party 
in  the  Senate  welcomed  his  return,  and  professed  themselves 
ready  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  Italians.  Mc  tell  us  put 
aside  his  old  hostility."  Even  the  mild  Sca;vola  had  been  led 
by  the  late  excesses  of  the  democratical  leaders  to  speak  in 
justification  of  the  death  of  Gracchus. 

'  Appian,  Beli.  Civ,  i.  18. 

•  Their  opposition  had  always  been  courteous.     "  Inter  P.  Africanum  et 
Q.  MeteUum  fuit  sine  acerbitate  disaensio."— Cicero,  de  Off.  i.  25. 
VOL.  II.  <^ 
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§  13.  Scipio  rose  in  the  Senate  and  moved  that  a  Decree 
should  issue  for  withdrawing  from  the  Triumvirs  the  judicial 
power  with  which  they  had  been  invested  by  Gracchus,  and 
transferring  the  jurisdiction  to  the  Consuls.  Of  those  in  office 
for  the  year  129  B.C.,  M'  Aquillius  had  already  left  Rome  to 
reap  the  glory  of  finisliing  the  Pergamene  War,  though  Aris- 
tonicus  had  aJready  been  reduced  to  extremities  by  Perpema, 
who  had  succeeded  Crassus.  The  other  Consul,  C.  Sempronius 
Tuditanus,  was  at  Rome,  and  to  him  was  committed  the  diffi- 
cult and  perplexing  business  of  deciding  the  claims  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  late  proclamation  of  Carbo.  He  was  a  man 
of  refined  taste,  fonder  of  art  and  literature  than  of  business.^ 
Before  he  had  sate  very  long,  news  came  of  an  opportune  move- 
ment among  the  lapydes,  a  people  on  the  Illyrian  frontier ;  and 
Tuditanus  eagerly  seized  this  excuse  for  hastening  to  Aquileia, 
feeling  confident  that  he  could  better  cope  with  barbarous 
enemies  than  with  the  more  barbarous  perplexities  of  the  law. 

All  proceedings  were  thus  cut  short.  The  Senate  had  taken 
away  jurisdiction  from  the  Triumvirs ;  the  Consul  to  whom  it 
was  committed  had  fled.  General  discontent  arose  among  the 
Roman  Countrymen,  and  all  who  were  expecting  to  receive 
allotments  of  Public  Land.  Scipio  was  loudly  accused  of 
having  betrayed  Roman  interests  to  those  of  Italy.  His 
enemies  spread  reports  tliat  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  Oli- 
garchy, that  he  intended  to  repeal  the  Sempronian  Law  by 
force,  and  let  loose  his  soldiery  upon  the  People  of  Rome. 
The  great  number  of  Latins  and  Italians  who  thronged  tlie 
City  lent  colour  to  these  nm[iours. 

§  14.  Scipio,  averse  as  he  was  to  public  demonstrations,"  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  explain  his  motives,  and  announced  his 
purpose  of  delivering  set  speeches,  one  day  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  day  after  in  the  Forum.  The  first  only  of  these  purposes 
was  fulfilled.  By  his  s])eech  in  the  Senate  he  pledged  himself 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  against  the 
Triumvirs,  and  to  prevent  the  unjust  resumption  of  the  lands 
that  had  been  granted  to  them.  The  Senate  loudly  applauded  ; 
and  Scipio  was  escorted  home  by  the  mass  of  the  Senators  with 

«  "Omni  vitA  atque  victu  excultus  atque  expolitua."— Cicero,  Brut,  25. 
■  0.  Fannius  ap.  Cicer.  Acad,  ii.  5;  <fc  Orat,  ii.  67;  Brut,  67. 
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a  jubilant  crowd  of  Italians.  Many  thought  that  this  was  the 
most  glorious  day  of  his  life. 

He  retired  to  rest  early,  in  good  health.  In  the  morning  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  By  his  side  lay  the  tablets,  on 
which  he  had  been  noting  down  the  heads  of  the  oration  which 
he  had  intended  to  make  ne&t  day. 

§  15.  The  death  of  Scipio  struck  consternation  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Senators.  Metelhis  exclaimed  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered.' It  is  said  that  on  the  neck  marks  as  of  strangulation 
appeared ;  and  when  he  was  carried  out  to  burial  the  head  was 
covered,  contrary  to  custom.^  At  the  moment  suspicion  at- 
tached to  C.  Gracchus,  and  to  his  sister  Sempronia,  the  wife  of 
Scipio.  But  these  unfounded  rumours  soon  passed  over ;  and 
it  was  confidently  aflSlrmed  that  Carbo  waa  the  murderer.  Cicero 
speaks  of  this  as  an  undoubted  fact ;  the  character,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  history,  of  the  man  justifies  the  belief. 

However,  in  the  iimeral  oration  which  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
spoke  at  the  grave  he  attributed  his  brother's  death  to  natural 
causes ;  and  no  inquiry  was  made  into  the  manner  of  his  death.* 
The  Populace  of  Rome  were  so  exasperated  against  him  that 
all  parties  agreed  to  hush  the  matter  up. 

§  16.  Thus  died  the  younger  Africanus.  No  public  honours 
attested  his  public  services.  The  funeral  feast  was  furnished  in 
the  most  thrifty  manner  by  his  nephew  Q.  Tubero,  a  rigid  Stoic, 
who  was  glad  thus  to  remind  the  people  of  their  ingratitude. 
But  for  his  philosophic  rigour  he  lost  his  election  to  the  Praetor- 
ship.* 

Scipio  possessed  no  lofty  genius  like  the  great  man  whose 
name  he  bore  ;  yet  there  was  at  Rome  no  one  of  his  own  time 
to  be  compared  with  him.  To  say  that  he  was  the  best  general 
of  the  day  is  little  praise,  for  military  talent  was  at  that  time 
scarce  ;  but  no  doubt  his  abilities  for  war  would  have  won  him 
glory  in  the  best  times  of  the  Republic.  His  disinterested 
generosity  has  been  already  noticed ;  at  his  death,  notwith- 
standing the  opportunities  he  had  had  for  amassing  wealth,  he 
was  found  to  be  no  richer  than  when  he  succeeded  to  the  in- 

*  Val.  Max.  iv.  1,  12.  '  Veil.  Pat.  i.  4. 
■  Schol.  ad  Cicer.  Milon.,  p.  283,  ed.  Oi-elli. 

*  Cicero,  pro  Afuren,  38. 
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heritance  of  the  great  Scipio.  Ilis  love  of  the  country  and  his 
habitual  reserve  led  him  to  shun  public  life.  But  the  austere 
manner  and  severe  gravity,  which,  as  a  Stoic,  he  commonly 
affected,  gave  way  among  his  friends ;  and  there  is  nothing 
that  more  raises  our  esteem  for  Scipio  than  the  warm  attach- 
ment borne  to  him  by  such  men  as  Poly  bins,  as  well  as  Laelius, 
Rupilius,  and  others,  whom  Cicero  has  introduced  into  his 
beautiful  dialogues.^  Scipio  has  usually  been  represented  as  a 
stiff  opponent  of  all  reform,  and  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Oligarchy ;  but  the  facts  of  history  disprove  this  opinion.  It 
is  chiefly  due  to  Cicero,  who  puts  into  his  mouth  the  phrases 
which  the  dread  of  democracy  made  familiar  to  his  own  lips.*^ 
He  might  have  lived  some  years  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party 
strife,  to  awe  the  factious,  and  to  support  claims  founded  on 
real  justice  by  the  authority  of  his  name ;  for  at  his  death  he 
numbered  no  more  than  six  and  fifty  years.  His  death  at  this 
moment  was  perhaps  the  greatest  loss  that  the  Republic  could 
have  suffered. 

^  The  Lffilius  (de  Amicitia),  and  the  Kespublica.  The  time  at  which  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  held  is  just  before  the  death  of  Scipio. 

*  In  one  passage,  however,  he  indicates  the  truth :  "Eum  nounulli  in  popu- 
lariuxn  numerum  referre  solent." — Acad,  ii.  5. 
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CHAPTER    LIII. 


CAIUS  GRACCHUS  AND  HIS  TIMES.     (128—121  B.C.) 

§  1.  General  calm.  §  2.  Project  for  reconciling  Romans  with  Italians.  §  3. 
Law  of  Pennus  for  expelling  Italians  from  Rome.  §  4.  C.  Gracchus,  Qtises- 
tor  in  Sardinia.  §  5.  Fulvius  Flacciis :  his  Bill  for  enfranchising  Italians  : 
he  is  sent  into  Transalpine  Gaul.  §  6.  Revolt  of  Fregellse,  quelled  by 
Opimius.  §  7.  Attempt  to  detain  C.  Gracchus  in  Sardinia:  his  return  and 
defence  :  elected  Tribune.  §  8.  Former  and  present  character  of  Caius  : 
his  eloquence.  §  9.  Law  against  his  brother's  enemies.  §  10.  Measures 
to  improve  condition  of  People: — (1.)  Agrarian  Law.  (2.)  Law  for  selling 
com  cheap  to  Populace.  (3.)  Law  for  improving  condition  of  Soldieiy. 
§  11.  Measures  to  abridge  power  of  Senate  : — (1.)  Transference  of  Judicial 
Power  from  Senators  to  Equites.  (2.)  Assignment  of  Consular  Provinces 
before  Election.  (3.)  Taxation  of  Asia.  (4.)  Public  works.  §  12.  Purposes 
and  Results  of  Sempronian  Laws.  §  13.  Election  of  Fannius  as  Consul : 
C.  Gracchus  reelected  to  Tribimate.  §  14.  Bill  for  enfranchising  Italians. 
§  15.  Energy  of  Gracchus.  §  16.  Unpopularity  of  proposal  to  enfranchise 
Italians:  Speech  of  Fannius:  Drusus.  §  17.  Alterations  of  Agrarian  Law 
by  C.  Gracchus:  Drusus  outbids  him.  §  18.  Colonies  in  Provinces  :  pro- 
posal to  colonise  Carthage  taken  up  by  Senate :  Gracchus  and  Flaccus  sent 
to  found  it.  §  19.  They  return  to  Rome  in  time  for  Consular  Elections  : 
Opimius  Consul.  §  20.  Election  of  Tribunes  hostile  to  Gracchus.  §  21. 
Ill  report  from  Carthage:  Assembly  of  Tribes  on  Capitol:  tumult:  during 
night  Opimius  collects  an  armed  force  upon  the  Capitol :  Flaccus  arms  and 
occupies  Aventine.  §  22.  Attack  on  Aventine :  death  of  Gracchus  and 
Flaccus.     §  23.  Persecution :  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

§  1.  The  sudden  death  of  Scipio  was  followed  by  a  calm.  The 
turbulent  Carbo  vanishes  from  the  scene,  till  nine  years  later  he 
re-appears  as  a  champion  of  the  violent  oligarchical  party,  facts 
which  were  thought  to  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  death  of  Scipio.  C.  Gracchus  was  still  living  in 
retirement.*     Fulvius  Flaccus  was  content  to  let  the  Agrarian 

•  It  is  said  that  this  was  by  his  mother's  advice.  The  Letters  of  Cornelia, 
usually  printed  at  the  end  of  Cornelius  Nepos'  works,  are  no  doubt  spurious, 
suggested  probably  by  a  passage  in  which  Cicero  {Brut.  58)  speaks  of  such  letters. 
But  it  is  likely  enough  that  they  preserve  some  genuine  statements.  Cornelia, 
who  afterwards  took  part  in  the  active  career  of  Caius,  might  yet  have  dreaded 
in  anticipation  what  she  afterwards  approved. 
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Law  sleep  in  face  of  the  portentous  diflSculties  created  by  the 
measures  of  the  Triumvirs. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  foreign  affairs  to  ruffle  this  exter- 
nal calm.  Spain  and  Sicily  were  at  length  at  rest.  The  late 
Consul  Tuditanus,  though  at  first  unfortunate  in  his  lUyrian 
campaign,  had  concluded  it  so  successfully  as  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  triumph.  The  war  with  Aristonicus  in  the  district 
of  Pergamus  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  by 
Perpema,  who  had  died  in  his  command ;  and  the  Pretender, 
being  taken  prisoner,  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  Senate.  M'  Aquillius,  the  successor  of  Perperna, 
remained  in  Asia  for  three  years,  devoting  himself  rather  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  than  to  the  good  organisation  of  the  new 
Province. 

§  2.  Under  this  outer  surface  of  tranquillity,  a  leaven  of  agi- 
tation was  at  work.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  new- 
bom  jealousy  which  had  sprung  up  between  the  Romans  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Latins  and  Italians  on  the  other,  would  fall 
asleep.  Proposals,  however,  were  set  afloat  for  reconciling 
these  two  opposing  interests.  The  Italians  were  led  to  ho])e 
that  they  might  be  made  citizens  of  Rome,  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  resist  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law.  The 
scheme  was  bold  and  skilfully  devised.  The  burgesses  of  the 
Roman  Tribes  accepted  it  at  first,  because  by  it  they  expected 
to  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  public  lands.  The 
Italian  Allies  hailed  it  with  better  reason,  because  they  saw 
that  if  once  they  were  entitled  to  votes  in  the  Roman  Assem- 
blies, they  should  be  able  to  maintain  their  own  righta  The 
popular  leaders  took  up  the  project  because  it  promised  to 
detach  the  Italians  from  the  party  of  the  Nobility,  and  also  to 
strengthen  their  own  party  in  the  Tribes. 

§  3.  But  the  burgesses  of  Rome  soon  perceived  that  the 
admission  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to  the  Roman  franchise 
would  reduce  them  to  comparative  insignificance.  All  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  Provinces,  now  enjoyed  by  Romans 
exclusively,  must  then  be  shared  with  a  vastly  increased  number 
of  citizens ;  and  the  profits  as  well  as  the  power  of  a  Roman 
must  be  materially  diminished.  In  the  year  126  b.c.  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which   revealed   the   hollowness  of  the   truce 
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between  the  Romans  and  Allies.  In  that  year  a  large  number 
of  Italian  strangers  flocked  to  Rome,  eager  for  the  promised  boon. 
But  so  much  was  public  opinion  at  Rome  changed,  that  M.  Junius 
Pennus,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  brought  forward  what  we  may 
call  a  severe  Alien  Act,  by  which  all  strangers  were  compelled 
to  quit  Rome.^  The  successors  of  Gracchus,  however,  remained 
constant  to  their  new  policy,  and  Caius  himself  was  induced  to 
come  forward  for  the  second  time  to  oppose  this  Law.  But 
again  he  was  unsuccessfiil.  The  Law  of  Pennus  was  passed  ; 
and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  that  angry  contest  of  feeling 
between  Romans  and  Italians  which  after  thirty-eight  years 
found  vent  in  a  bloody  war. 

§  4.  When  Caius  delivered  this  speech  he  was  Quaestor-elect 
for  the  next  year.  He  was  appointed  to  serve  under  the  Ck>n8ul 
L.  Aurelius  Orestes,  who  had  been  ordered  to  Sardinia  to  check 
the  irruptions  made  by  the  mountaineers  in  the  centre  of  that 
island  upon  the  Romanized  cities  of  the  coast.  The  father  of 
young  Gracchus  had  himself  reduced  these  people  in  his  Con- 
sulship fifty  years  before,^  and  his  name  was  held  in  honour  by 
the  people  of  the  towns,  whose  property  waa  protected  by  his 
victories.  After  the  first  year's  operations,  which  were  on  the 
whole  successful,  Orestes  demanded  supplies  and  clothing  for 
his  soldiers ;  but  the  townspeople  declared  their  inability  to 
comply  with  the  requisition.  From  the  difiiculty  in  which  be 
found  himself  he  was  relieved  by  his  Quaestor,  who,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  by  his  own  persuasive 
eloquence,  induced  them  to  give  voluntarily  what  they  had  just 
declared  they  were  unable  to  give  at  all.  It  was  natural, 
though  most  unjust,  that  this  honour  paid  to  young  Gracchua 
should  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Senate.  This  feeling  was  not 
diminished  by  another  incident  which  followed.  Shortly  after, 
envoys  arrived  at  Rome  from  Micipsa,  son  of  Masinissa,  king  of 
Numidia,  and  oflFered,  from  respect  (as  they  said;  for  the  name 
of  Gracchus,  to  send  supplies  of  com  to  Sardinia.  The  Senate 
angrily  dismissed  the  embassy.     Orestes  was  directed  to  remain 

»»  A  law  similar  in  kind  had  been  pa«ed  by  the  Consul  C.  Claudiua  so  early 
aa  the  year  177  B.C.     See  Liv.  xli.  9. 
«^  B.C.  177.    See  Chapt.  xli.  §  13. 
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as  Proconsul  in  his  Province,  and  his  Quaestor  was  also  ordered 
to  continue  in  office  for  a  second  year. 

§  5.  Meanwhile  the  country  party  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  election  of  their  present  Chief,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  to  the 
Consulship  for  125  B.C.  He  was  a  man  with  little  force  of 
oratory,^  but  his  activity  and  audacity  gave  hira  power,  and  his 
unchangeable  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Ti.  Gracchus  made 
him  respectable.  No  sooner  was  he  in  the  Consul's  chair  than 
he  gave  ftiU  proof  of  his  headlong  temerity  by  giving  notice  of 
a  bill  for  extending  the  Franchise  to  all  the  Latin  and  Italian 
Allies.  It  was  a  Reform  Bill  sweeping  beyond  all  example. 
No  addition  had  been  made  to  the  Roman  territory  or  the 
number  of  Tribes  since  241  b.c.,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  years,  and  now  at  one  stroke  it  was  proposed  to  add  to 
the  register  a  population  much  more  numerous  than  the  whole 
existing  number  of  Roman  burgessea  The  Tribes,  as  we  have 
said,  felt  their  interests  to  be  at  stake,  and  the  measure  of  Flaccus 
was  highly  unpopular  at  Rome. 

At  this  moment,  the  Senate  adroitly  contrived  to  detach 
Flaccus  upon  foreign  service.*  The  people  of  Massilia,  old 
allies  of  R^ome,  just  then  sent  to  demand  protection  against  the 
Salluvians,  a  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  Flaccus 
was  ordered  to  take  command  of  the  army  destined  to  relieve 
them.  He  remained  in  Gaul  for  more  than  two  years,  was 
completely  successful  in  his  enterprise,  and  was  honoured  with 
a  triumph  in  the  year  123  b.c.  Meantime  his  great  measure 
for  extending  the  Franchise  fell  to  the  ground. 

§  6.  But  the  hopes  excited  by  the  impetuous  Consul  were  not 
easily  relinquished.  The  excitement  was  great  throughout 
Italy,  above  all  in  the  Latin  Colonies,  which,  being  already 
half-enfranchised,  bore  their  exclusion  with  less  equanimity 
than  the  Italians  who  had  no  civic  rights  at  Rome.  In  one  of 
these  Colonies  the  smouldering  fire  burst  into  flame. 

Fregellae  was  a  large  and  flourishing  city  on  the  Latin  road. 
It  was  one  of  the  eighteen  Colonies  which  had  remained  faithiiil 

*  "MediocriB  Orator,"  Cicer.  Brut  28. 

*  Appian,  BelL  Civ.  i.  34,  expressly  says  that  he  was  sctd : — M  rnt  fi»vXtif  iv) 
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to  Rome  in  the  Hannibalic  War.  It  had  seen  the  full  Franchise 
conferred  on  its  neighbours  at  Fomiiae,  Fundi,  and  Arpinum  at 
the  close  of  that  war.'  Its  territory  inarched  with  that  of  Rome. 
And  now  the  cup  was  dashed  fix)m  the  very  lip.  Fregellae  flew 
to  arms,  but  without  concert  with  other  towns ;  and  L.  Opimius, 
one  of  the  Praetors,  a  man  of  prompt  resolution  and  devoid  of 
pity,  was  ordered  by  the  Senate  to  crush  the  insurrection.  The 
gates  were  opened  to  him  by  treachery.  Opimius  took  his  seat 
in  the  Forum,  and  exercised  a  fearful  vengeance  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Senate  with  a  triumph.^ 
The  walls  were  pulled  down,  and  the  Colony,  stript  of  all  its 
rights,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  market-town.^ 
The  new  Colony  of  Fabrateria  was  founded  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, to  occupy  its  confiscated  lands.  The  prompt  decisiveness 
of  this  afiair  intimidated  other  cities.  The  example  of  Fregellae 
for  a  time  silenced  the  claims  of  the  Italians.* 

§  7.  Thus  triumphant,  the  Senate  determined  to  keep  the 
chiefs  of  the  Gracchan  party  absent  from  Rome.  Flaccus  had 
not  yet  finished  his  Gallic  wars,  and  an  order  was  sent  to 
Orestes  to  detain  C.  Gracchus  for  a  third  year  in  Sardinia.  But  he 
perceived  the  drift  of  this  order,  and  returned  to  Rome  suddenly 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  124  B.C.,  to  the  no  small  consternation 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  instantly  summoned  before  the  Censors, 
who  had  not  yet  completed  the  lustrum,  to  account  for  his  con- 
duct, in  order  that  he  might  be  branded  with  a  public  stigma, 
and  thus  disqualified  from  taking  his  seat  in  the  Senate-House. 
He  made  his  defence  to  the  People  in  a  set  speech,  of  which 
fragments  still  remain.  He  disposed  of  the  immediate  ques- 
tion, by  declaring  that  the  Censors  had  no  right  to  call  him  to 
account  either  as  a  Knight  or  as  Quaestor ; — not  as  a  Knight, 
because  he  had  already  served  more  than  his  ten  campaigns  ; 
not  as  Quaestor,  because  he  had  already  remained  abroad  a 
year  longer  than  was  by  law  required.  He  then  went  on  to 
challenge  inquiry  into  his  management  of  the  provincial  trea- 
sury.    "  No  one,"  he  declared,  "  can  say  that  I  have  received 

'  In  1 88  B.C.    See  Liv.  xxxviii.  36. 

8  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.  *•  A  Conciliahdum. 

'  It  is  said  by  the  Auctor  de  Viris  Tllwtr.  65,  that  Asculum  also  was  the 
Bcene  of  a  revolt.    But  no  other  writer  confirms  this  isolated  statement. 
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a  penny  in  presents,  or  have  put  any  one  to  charges  on  my  owii 
account  The  puree  which  I  took  out  full  1  have  brought  back 
empty ;  though  I  could  name  pereons  who  took  out  casks  full 
of  wine  and  brought  them  home  charged  with  money."  ^  The 
Censore  were  obliged  to  leave  his  name  unstigmatised.  A  fresh 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  that  he  had  been  privy  to 
the  revolt  of  Fregellae  ;  but  proofs  entirely  failed.  lie  was 
triumphantly  acquitted,  and  at  once  came  forward  as  candidate 
for  the  Tribunate. 

The  energy  of  his  conduct  and  the  vigour  o£  his  eloquence 
revived  all  the  love  which  the  Rustic  Tribes  had  once  felt  for 
the  name  of  Gracchus  ;  and  though  crowds  of  Italians  hastened 
to  Rome  in  tlie  hope  of  finding  a  new  champion,  so  that  during 
the  election  the  very  house-tops  were  thronged  with  spectators, 
the  Country  Voters  supported  him  very  generally.  The  Senate 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  prevent  his  election,  and  succeeded 
so  far  that  his  name  stood  only  fourth  on  the  list.  But  as  soon 
as  he  entered  office,  no  one  disputed  his  title  to  be  firet.^ 

§  8.  ITie  die  was  now  cast.  For  ten  yeara  he  had  held  back 
from  public  life ;  and  it  may  be  inferred,  from  his  accepting  the 
QjUflBstorship,  that  he  would  have  been  contented  with  rising 
qiuetly  through  the  common  grades  of  honour  to  the  rank  of  a 
Consular.  Yet  he  had  been  visited  by  many  misgivings. 
When  he  was  candidate  for  the  Quaestorehip,  he  dreamed  that 
his  brother  appeared  to  him  and  warned  him  ''  not  to  dally  any 
longer,  for  that  he  was  doomed  to  run  the  same  course  with 
himself""'  But  he  might  have  overcome  all  compunctious 
visitings,  if  the  imprudent  and  vexatious  course  pureued  by  the 
Senate  during  his  Sardinian  Quaestorship  had  not  roused  him  to 
actioa  Then  the  pent-up  energy  of  his  passionate  nature 
burst  forth,  and  he  threw  aside  all  restraints  both  of  fear  and 
of  prudence. 

The  early  death  of  Tiberius  left  much  of  his  character  as  a 
statesman  doubtful :  but  it  is  commonly  believed  that  Tiberius 
was  inferior  in  genius  to  Caius.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  calmer  oratory  was  less  fitted  to  sway  the  people  than  the 
vehement  eloquence  of  Caius.     Hitherto  indeed  there  had  been 

*  Ctolliiis,  XV.  12.  *  Plut.  V.  C.  Gracch,  c.  3. 

»  Cioero,  d#  i>it;tii.  i.  26. 
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no  proof  of  the  young  speaker's  powers.  Twice  only  had  he 
spoken  in  public,  and  both  times  he  had  been  on  the  losing  side. 
But  years  of  diligent  study  had  passed  :  his  passions  were  now 
fully  roused,  and  he  became  the  greatest  orator  that  Rome  had 
yet  seen.  Much  as  Cicero  disliked  the  policy  of  Gracchus,  he 
kindles  into  rapture  when  he  speaks  of  his  oratorical  genius, 
and  laments  the  loss  which  Latin  literature  had  sustained  by  his 
early  death.  The  care  which  the  young  orator  bestowed  on 
preparation  was  extraordinary :  he  was  the  first  that  used  regular 
gesticulation : "  in  his  most  fiery  outbursts  his  voice  was  so 
modulated  as  never  to  ofiend  the  ear.®  It  may  easily  be  con« 
ceived  what  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  excitable  people  of 
Italy  by  such  eloquence  heard  for  the  first  time. 

§  9.  His  first  measures  are  marked  by  that  which  was  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  life, — a  burning  desire  to  avenge  his  bro- 
ther's death.  Nasica,  the  leader  of  those  who  struck  the  felon 
blow,  was  beyond  his  reach.  But  Popillius,  who  had  persecuted 
the  friends  and  followers  of  Tiberius,  was  yet  alive ;  and  on  him 
the  young  Tribune  fixed  his  eye.  To  prepare  the  way  for  his 
meditated  measure,  he  travelled  round  the  country  towns,  and 
inveighed  against  the  cruel  severity  of  Popillius  in  their  market- 
placesL  "  If,"  said  he,  "  ye  are  heedless  enough  to  refuse  now 
what  once  you  eagerly  desired,  what  will  men  say  but  that  either 
you  were  too  eager  in  desiring  then,  or  too  heedless  in  refusing 
now  ?"  "  Your  ancestors,"  he  exclaimed,  "  suffered  not  their 
Tribunes  to  be  trampled  down.  But  you^ — you  let  these  men 
beat  Tiberius  to  death,  and  murder  his  friends  without  a 
trial ! "  P 

Accordingly  he  brought  a  bill  before  the  Tribes  aimed  at 
Popillius,  as  &e  head  of  the  special  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Senate  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  It  was  of  the  nature  of 
a  declaratory  Act,  and  proclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
Laws  of  Appeal,  that  ''  any  magistrate  was  guilty  of  treason 

°  Dio  C.  xxxiv.  90. 

•*  The  story  was  that  he  always  had  a  slave  at  his  elbow,  who  warned  him 
against  raising  his  voice  too  high  by  sounding  a  soft  note  on  the  flute  (Plut. 
V.  C.  Gracch,  c.  2),  or  who  gave  him  the  right  note  by  a  pitch-pipe  (Cicero, 
de  Oratore,  iii.  61).  But  Cicero  himself  is  puzzled  by  this  curious  device, — 
"  cujus  ego  nondum  plane  rationem  intelligo." 

P  Gellius,  xL  13;  Plut.  v.  C,  Gracch.  c.  3. 
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who  had  punished  a  citizen  capitally  without  the  consent  of  the 
People."'!  Before  it  passed,  Popillius  left  Rome  ;  and  the 
Tribes,  on  the  motion  of  Caius,  "  interdicted  him  from  the  use 
of  fire  and  water,"  or,  in  other  words,  banished  him  from  the 
soil  of  Italy. 

Another  measure  proposed  by  the  young  Tribune  was  still 
more  directly  personal.  He  moved  that  any  one  who  should 
have  been  deprived  of  office  by  a  vote  of  the  People  should  be 
incapable  of  holding  any  other  office, — an  enactment  evidently 
pointed  at  his  brother's  old  opponent  Octavius.  Fortunately 
for  the  honour  of  Gracchus,  he  was  stopped  in  his  career  of 
vengeance  by  the  intercession  of  his  mother. 

§  10.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  measures  of  a  public 
nature,  and  brought  forward  a  series  of  important  bills,  long 
known  as  the  Sempronian  Laws,  so  numerous  and  so  sweeping 
in  their  design,  as  to  show  that  he  meditated  no  less  than  a 
revolution  in  the  government  of  Rome.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes :  first,  those  which  were  intended  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  People ;  secondly,  those  which  aimed  at 
diminishing  the  power  of  the  Senate. 

(1.)  Foremost  in  the  first  class  we  may  place  a  bill  for  renew- 
ing and  extending  the  Agrarian  Law  of  his  brother,  which  was 
coupled  with  a  measure  for  planting  new  Colonies  in  divers 
parts  of  Italy,  and  even  in  the  Provinces.  As  the  execution  of 
this  law  was  deferred  till  the  next  year,  we  will  defer  further 
mention  of  it  to  a  later  page.  This  enactment  was  evidently 
intended  to  conciliate  the  Country  Tribes. 

(2.)  The  second  Sempronian  Law  was  the  famous  measure 
by  which  the  State  undertook  to  furnish  com  at  a  low  price  to 
all  Roman  citizens.  It  provided  that  any  one  possessing  the 
Roman  franchise  shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  grain  irom  public 
stores  at  6^  ases  the  modius,  or  about  25  ases  the  bushel  f  the 
losses  incident  to  such  sale  being  borne  by  the  Treasury. 

Public  measures  for  distributing  com  to  the  citizens  in  times 

*i  Hence  the  Semproniau  and  Porcian  Laws  are  coupled  together  by  Cicero, 
in  Verr.  v.  63. 

'  In  Cicero's  time,  3  seeteroes,  that  is  12  ases,  the  modius,  was  a  low  price, 
m  Verr,  iii.  75,  83,  85,  etc.  See  Chapt.  xxxiii.  §  4.  There  were  six  Roman 
xnodii  in  the  Greek  medimnus. 
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of  scarcity  had  long  been  familiar  to  Roman  statesmen  ;  and 
individuals  had  more  than  once  sought  popularity  by  doles  to 
the  poor.  But  all  such  provision  had  been  temporary,  to  relieve 
a  pressing  need.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  Right  was  esta- 
blished by  Law.  The  necessary  results  of  such  a  measure 
must  have  been,  and  were,  very  fatal.  First,  it  tended  to  check 
the  trade  in  com,  and  prevent  merchants  from  supplying  Rome 
in  the  regular  course  of  commerce ;  for  none  could  enter  into 
competition  with  the  State ;  none  could  afford  to  buy  dear  and 
sell  cheap.  Secondly,  it  encouraged  an  accumulation  of  State- 
paupers  within  reach  of  the  metropolis,  whereas  all  prudent 
statesmen  would  fain,  if  it  were  possible,  prevent  the  increase  of 
needy  hordes  in  the  by-streets  of  a  great  city. 

It  is  true  that  the  existence  of  Slavery  placed  limits  to  the 
operation  of  this  law,  and  prevented  the  number  of  purchasers 
from  being  so  great  as  it  would  in  a  modem  community.  But 
this  does  not  alter  the  principle  of  the  Law.  No  accidental 
limitations  arising  from  the  social  condition  of  the  People  would 
make  it  just  that  citizens  residing  at  Rome,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  should  be  the  sole  recipients  of  a  com- 
bounty,  furnished  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  foreignei's.  If  the 
measure  had  been  a  general  one,  intended  to  apply  to  the  whole 
empire,  there  might  have  been  some  reason  for  comparing  it,  as 
it  has  been  compared,  to  the  old  English  Poor-Law.  But  such 
a  comparison  entirely  fails.  If  every  free  Englishman,  in  order 
to  obtain  relief,  were  obliged  by  law  to  resort  to  London,  and 
were  there  enabled  to  obtain  such  relief  at  the  expense  of 
the  Treasmry,  without  being  subjected  to  any  test  of  poverty,* 
this  would  be  like  the  enactment  of  Gracxjhus,  but  in  all  respects 
unlike  the  law  of  Elizabeth. 

It  has  been  urged  in  defence  of  this  Law,  that  the  Romans 
were  a  Sovereign  People,  with  large  Revenues  at  their  com- 
mand, and  that  they  had  a  right  to  divide  the  surplus  Revenue, 
after  defraying  the  expenses  of  government,  among  themselves. 
In  answer,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Revenue  was  not  sufficient 

*  That  ali  citizens  might  buy,  appears  from  the  story  of  Piso  the  Consular, 
who  being  reproved  for  using  this  license,  replied:  "  Nolim  mea  bona,  Qracche, 
tibi  viritim  divider©  libeat:  sed,  si  facias,  partem  potam.'*— Cicer.  Tusc,  Quasi. 
iii.  20.    Compare  Appian,  BelL  Civ.  i.  21. 
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for  the  purposes  of  government  and  war.  Generals  were  usually 
left  to  maintain  their  own  armies  at  the  expense  of  the  Provin- 
cials. Moreover,  this  Revenue  was  not  derived,  solely  or 
mainly,  from  Lands  or  other  State-property,  but  from  taxes, 
tolls,  and  charges  levied  upon  the  Provinces.  Those  who 
maintain  that  it  was  just  for  the  Roman  People  to  consume 
Revenue  drawn  from  such  sources  should  be  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  it  would  be  just  to  charge  the  expenses  of  the  English 
Poor-Law  upon  the  Revenue  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

The  pernicious  tendencies  of  the  Sempronian  Corn-Law  were 
fully  proved  by  its  results.  Fifty  years  later  it  was  found 
necessary  to  limit  the  quantity  sold  to  five  modii  (li  bushels)  a 
month  for  each  person  ;  and  40,000  citizens  were  habitual  pur- 
chasers. Successive  demagogues  reduced  the  price,  till  the 
profligate  Clodius  enacted  that  these  1}  bushels  should  be 
given  away  without  any  payment  The  Dictator  Caesar  found 
no  less  than  320,000  citizens  in  the  monthly  receipt  of  this  dole. 
By  vigorous  measures  he  reduced  the  number  to  150,000 :  and 
Augustus  fixed  it  at  a  maximum  of  200,000  souls.^  Such  was 
the  mass  of  paupers  saddled  upon  the  Imperial  government  by 
Gracchus,  though  of  course  it  would  be  unfair  to  throw  the 
whole  burthen  of  blame  upon  him.  But  he  has  often  been 
commended  for  the  introduction  of  this  law,  as  a  provident  and 
humane  measure ;  whereas,  at  the  best,  he  showed  himself 
devoid  of  political  foresight,  and  by  this  very  law  did  all  that 
in  him  lay  to  lower  the  independence  and  prudence  of  the 
poorer  citizens. 

No  doubt,  however,  he  secured  by  this  measure  the  affections 
of  the  City  Tribes,  and  of  those  poorer  members  of  the  Country 
Tribes  who  resided  within  easy  reach  of  Rome. 

(3.)  A  third  Law,  evidently  popular  in  its  tendency,  provided 
that  no  citizen  should  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  Legions  till  he 
was  past  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  that  clothing  should  be  sup- 
plied at  the  public  expense.  The  first  provision  was  simply 
declaratory  of  ancient  custom,  which  had  been  violated  diu*ing 
the   late   wars.     The   second    provision   was    no    doubt    sug- 

»  200,000  peraooB,  receiving  monthly  1 J  bushels,  would  receive  in  the  year 
375,000  quarters.  Taking  wheat  at  bOs,  the  quarter,  the  com>bounty  would 
cost,  in  our  money,  937,500/.  per  annum. 
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gested  to  Gracchus  by  the  occurrences  of  his  Sardinian  Quaestor- 
ship. 

§  11.  These  were  the  chief  social  measures  introduced  by 
Gracchus,'^  intended,  no  doubt,  with  pardonable  error,  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  People.  We  now  pass  on  to  those  which 
aimed  at  depriving  the  Senate  of  the  great  administrative  power 
which  of  late  years  it  had  engrossed. 

(1.)  The  &*st  of  these  touched  their  Judicial  power.  It  has 
more  than  once  been  mentioned,  that  by  the  famous  Calpur- 
nian  Law  (149  b.c.)  all  Provincial  Magistrates  accused  of 
corrupt  dealings  in  their  government  were  to  be  tried  before 
the  Praetor  Peregrinus  as  presiding  Judge,  and  a  Jury  of 
Senators.  This  was  the  first  regular  and  permanent  Court 
of  Justice  established  at  Rome.*  The  principle  of  the  Cal- 
pumian  Law  was  gradually  extended  to  other  grave  ofiences ; 
and  other  courts  were  established,  in  which  other  Praetors 
presided.  But  the  Juries  were  in  all  cases  composed  of  Se- 
nators. 

These  Courts  had  given  little  satisfactioa  In  all  important 
cases  of  corruption,  especially  such  as  occurred  in  the  Provinces, 
the  ofienders  were  themselves  Senators.  Some  of  the  Judges 
had  been  guilty  of  like  offences,  others  hoped  for  opportunities  of 
committing  like  offences ;  extortion  was  looked  upon  as  a  venial 
crime ;  prosecutions  became  a  trial  of  party  strength,  and  the 
culprit  was  usually  absolved.  Scipio,  flushed  with  his  Numan- 
tian  triumph,  had  indicted  Cotta  before  the  Senatorial  Court ; 
but  Cotta  was  defended  by  Metellus,  who  was  then  the  leader 
of  the  Senatorial  majority,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Very  re- 
cently, M'  Aquillius  had  been  indicted  for  flagrant  extortion  in 
the  new  Province  of  Asia ;  he  also  was  acquitted.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  with  general  satisfaction  that  men  saw 
Gracchus  propose  a  reform  of  the  Law  Courts. 

The  reiForm  was  of  a  most  sweeping  kind,  Gracchus  now 
took  the  Judicial  power  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  and  transferred  it  to  a  body  of  Three  Hundred  persons, 

"  We  Bay  "the  chief/'  because  there  certainly  were  others,  but  they  are  too 
obscure  in  their  nature  to  notice  here.  Such  was  his  Law  for  regulating  the 
mode  of  voting  in  the  Centuriate  Comitia. — ^allust,  de  Hep.  Ord.  ii  8. 

*  Henoe  these  permanent  courts  were  called  Qucestiones  perpetual. 
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to  be  chosen  periodically  from  all  citizens  who  possessed  the 
Equestrian  rate  of  property.''  By  this  measure  he  smote  the 
Senate  with  a  two-edged  sword.  For  not  only  did  he  deprive 
it  of  a  great  position,  which  afforded  the  means  of  shielding  its 
own  members,  but  he  also  gave  a  political  constitution  to  a  rival 
Order,  which  produced  great  effect  on  the  subsequent  course  of 
events.  In  a  former  passage  we  have  attempted  to  trace  the 
rise  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  as  a  political  body,  entirely 
(Ufierent  from  a  mere  military  class.*  It  was  now  first  that  this 
Order  received  distinct  recognition. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  measure  of  reform  was  followed 
by  the  good  effects  intended  by  Gracchus  in  checking  corrup- 
tion and  extortion  in  Provincial  government.  If  the  governors 
of  Provinces  were  Senators,  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  were 
Equites.  The  new  Juries  had  their  personal  reasons  for  acquit- 
ting corrupt  magistrates ;  for  without  the  countenance  of  these 
magistrates  they  could  not  demand  money  from  the  Provincials 
beyond  what  was  strictly  legal.  The  Judicial  Law  of  Gracchus 
however  remained  in  full  force  till  the  Dictatorship  of  Sylla, 
when  the  Senate  recovered  their  privilege,  only  to  lose  it  again 
after  a  short  tenure.  The  constitution  of  these  Juries  formed 
one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  political  contest  during  the  next 
fifty  years. 

(2.)  Another  measure,  which  fettered  the  power  and  patron- 
age of  the  Senate,  was  the  Scmpronian  Law  for  the  assignment 
of  the  Consular  Provinces.  Hitherto  the  Senate  had  refrained 
from  determining  these  Provinces  till  after  the  elections ;  and 
they  thus  had  a  ready  way  of  marking  displeasure  by  allotting 
irksome  or  unprofitable  governments  to  Consuls  whom  they  dis- 
liked or  suspected.  But  Gracchus  now  ordained  that  the  two 
Consular  Provinces  should  be  fixed  before  the  elections,  and 
that  the  new  Consuls,  immediately  upon  their  election,  should 
settle  between  themselves  what  Provinces  each  was  to  ad- 
minister, either  by  lot  or  by  agreement*  It  was  a  wise  and 
equitable  provision,  which  remained  in  force  as  long  as  the 
Republic  lasted. 

(3.)  A  great  inroad  was  made  into  Senatorial  power  by  a 

^  This  Register  was  caUed  the  Alhwm  Judicum. 

'  Cbi^t.  xlix.  §  5.  *  By  surtitio  or  comparatio. 
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measure  for  regulating  the  Constitution  of  the  new  Province  of 
Asia.  M'  Aquillius,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Senate  to  reduce 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  into  provincial  form,  had  left  the 
country  in  disorder.  Ti.  Gracchus  had  claimed  jiurisdiction 
over  it  for  the  People  in  virtue  of  the  bequest  of  Attains.  Cains 
now  made  good  that  claim  by  ordaining  that  the  taxation  of 
Asia  should  be  managed  by  the  Roman  Censors,  just  as  if  it 
were  part  of  Italy,  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Provinces, 
by  the  Provincial  Governor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Aufeian  Law  mentioned  by  Gellius 
was  a  counter-project^  Gracchus  spoke  agiunst  it.  He 
begins  with  the  sentiment  ascribed  to  Walpole,  that  "  every 
man  has  his  price."  His  own  price  was,  he  said,  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Those  who  supported  the  Law 
were,  he  declared,  bought  by  the  gold  of  Mithridates. 

(4.)  In  the  same  spirit  was  conceived  a  measure  for  improving 
the  roads  of  Italy.  Public  works  of  all  kinds  had  hitherto 
been  left  to  the  Censors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
Gracchus  now  transferred  the  business  of  Censors  to  Tribunes, 
and  the  right  of  approval  from  the  Senate  to  the  Tribes. 

§  12.  This  brief  account  of  the  chief  Sempronian  Laws  shows 
the  spirit  which  animated  Gracchus.  It  is  plain  that  his  main 
purpose  was  to  diminish  the  increased  and  increasing  power  of 
the  Senate.^  It  is  plain,  also,  that  the  result  of  these  measures 
was  to  increase  greatly  the  democratic  power,  and  to  open  the 
way  to  ftiture  demagogues  of  less  patriotic  views.  It  was  no 
doubt  a  confusion  between  the  purpose  and  the  result,  between 
the  intention  and  the  effect,  of  the  Sempronian  legislation  that 
swelled  the  cry  against  Gracchus  in  after  times.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  he  had  no  chance  of  amending  the  corrupt 
government  of  the  Senatorial  Oligarchy,  unless  he  first  weak- 
ened their  power ;  and  if  he  fancied  that  administrative  ftmc- 
tions  might  safely  be  submitted  to  the  immediate  control  of  a 
large  and  fluctuating  popular  Assembly,  something  may  be 
forgiven  to  political  inexperience.     Of  representative  bodies  the 

*  xi.  10. 

*  He  gave  a  eignificant  hint  of  this  purpose  by  adopting  the  practice  of 
turning  his  back  upon  the  Comitium  and  his  face  to  the  Forum, — contrary  to 
the  ancient  posture  of  speakers. 

VOL.   II.  P 
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Ancients  had  very  faint  ideas ;  and  as  the  wisest  of  their  philo- 
sophers found  no  halting-place  between  Aristocracy  and  De- 
mocracy, 80  the  Roman  Statesmen  of  that  day  oscillated  between 
the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes.  Considerations  of 
this  kind,  perhaps,  damped  the  reforming  zeal  of  La;lius  and 
others.  Gracchus  seems  not  to  have  been  without  misgivings 
Us  to  the  eflFects  of  his  legislation.  A  fragment  of  a  speech, 
which  has  been  preserved,  shows  symptoms  of  hesitation.  "If,'' 
he  said,  "  I  were  to  tell  you  that  my  brother  died  for  you,  and 
that  only  myself  and  a  young  boy  remain  of  the  great  families 
of  Scipio  and  Gracchus  ; — if  I  were  to  ask  of  you  a  little  rest, 
so  that  some  relic  of  my  race  might  be  preserved,  I  know  you 
would  not  refuse  to  listen."  ^  But  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back  ; 
and  before  he  had  been  many  months  in  office,  his  zeal  was 
quickened  by  the  return  of  his  friend  Fulvius  Flaccus  from  the 
war  in  Southern  Gaul.  In  his  character  there  was  nothing  of 
doubt  or  hesitation. 

§  13.  By  his  measures  Gracchus  had  so  won  all  suffrages, 
that  he  and  his  friend  Flaccus  were  absolute  masters  of  the 
Comitia.  The  elections  of  Curule  officers  for  the  next  year 
were  at  hand,  and  Gracchus  told  the  People  he  had  a  favour 
to  ask.  Every  one  expected  that  he  would  demand  his  own 
election  to  some  high  office;  but  to  the  surprise  of  all  he 
appeared  in  the  Campus  Martins,  leading  by  the  hand  his 
brother's  old  comrade  in  arms,  C.  Fannius  Strabo,  and  proposed 
him  as  Candidate  for  the  Consulship.  He  was  elected  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  to  the  re- 
jection of  L.  Opimius,  the  Senatorial  Candidate. 

The  Tribunician  elections  followed.  Flaccus,  though  he  had 
been  Consul,  appeared  as  Candidate  for  an  office  that  had  been 
raised  by  Gracchus  to  sovereign  dignity  and  power.  But 
Gracchus  was  not  by  his  side ;  for  it  was  not  now  lawful  for 
the  same  man  to  be  reelected.  However,  there  were  not  can- 
didates enough  for  the  ten  places ;  and  the  People,  exercising 
the  absolute  right  of  choice  which  in  this  contingency  was 
allowed  them,®  reelected  Gracchus  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Not 
more  than  seven  months  of  his  first  year  s  Tribunate  were  over ; 

**  Meier,  Frcujm,  Oratt,  Rom.  p.  121  (quoted  by  Nitzsch). 
•  By  a  special  law,  quoted  by  Appian,  Bell,  Civ,  i.  21. ;; 
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and  he  was  secure  of  power  for  the  next  seventeen  months  at 
least  He  now  put  forth  all  the  tremendous  power  of  the  office. 
The  Senate  sate  powerless,  and  Caius  Gracchus  became  for  a 
time  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the  Empire. 

§  14.  Immediately  on  reelection,  Gracchus  came  forward 
with  a  Bill  for  extending  the  Roman  Franchise,  certainly  to  the 
citizens  of  all  Latin  Colonies,  probably  to  all  free  Italian  com- 
munities. Here  we  recognise  the  hand  of  Flaccus,  who  had  in 
his  Consulship  ndsed  this  momentous  question,  and  resumed 
the  project  on  the  first  opportunity  after  his  return. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  change  in  this  direction 
was  necessary.  The  admission  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to 
full  citizenship  would  infuse  a  quantity  of  new  blood  into  the 
decaying  frame  of  the  Roman  people ;  and,  by  extending  to  all 
Italians  the  benefits  of  the  Agrarian  Law,  there  was  really  a 
good  hope  of  reviving  that  hardy  race  of  yeomen  who  were 
regretted  by  all  Roman  Statesmen.  Scipio  had  induced  the 
Senate  for  a  moment  to  take  up  this  cause ;  but  after  the  revolt 
of  Fregellse,  all  thoughts  of  an  extension  of  the  Franchise  had 
been  dropped.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  favour  the  Italians 
without  agsun  provoking  the  Roman  Tribesmen.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  project  was  still  unpopular  in  the  Forum,  for  fragments 
remain  of  speeches  in  which  Gracchus  laboured  to  show  that  the 
Roman  People  and  the  Italians  had  one  grievance  in  common, 
namely,  the  tyranny  of  the  Senatorial  Oligarchy.  "  The  other 
day,"  he  told  them,  ^'  the  chief  magistrates  of  Teanum  had  been 
stripped  naked  and  scourged,  because  the  Consul's  lady  com- 
plained that  the  public  baths  at  that  place  had  not  been  pro- 
perly cleaned  for  her  use.  At  Ferentinum  the  Quaestors  had 
been  condemned  to  a  like  punishment  for  some  sfnall  ofience ; 
and  one  of  them  had  thrown  himself  from  the  wall  in  despair." 
....**  How  great  was  the  insolence  of  the  young  Nobles,  a 
single  example  would  show.  One  of  them  was  travelling 
through  Apulia  in  a  litter  with  closed  curtains,  and  a  country- 
man, meeting  the  bearers,  asked  whether  they  had  got  a  dead 
man  inside.  For  this  word,  the  young  lord  ordered  the  poor 
man  to  be  beaten  with  the  cords  of  the  litter  so  severely  that 
he  died."^    But,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  the  measure 

t  GeU.  X.  3. 
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f$mthiii*'A  \tu\it/\m\»r.  It  wan  either  dropped  by  the  movers  or 
IftHi^nijfA  )fy  tJi^  i^'MHlH ;  for  the  suhfeequerit  condition  of  the 
ItilliArw  A^i/mii  t^iiU  it  did  n^it  becrime  Law. 

I  Ifi,  I  (in  arlivity  during  the  remainder  of  his  period  of 
#/ffk^  WAM  rn/irv«?llouii«  He  aismjmed  administrative  functions  in 
Iftwy  i\$*\tfirUntnii  iff  goveniment,  and  trenched  upon  the  func- 
twiim  of  fnon;  than  one  ma^Mtrate.  In  execution  of  his  G>m- 
UWf  hii  l^iiilt  large  granarieii  for  storing  supplies  of  grain  ;  the 
fliirm  of  tlii;fM5  buildings  were  still  standing  on  the  Aventine  so 
lutn  IM  i\m  fiixteinith  (X5ntury.  In  execution  of  the  Agrarian 
I^w,  li«  employed  a  host  of  land-surveyors  and  subordinates, 
who  lo(»ked  to  him  only  as  their  master.  In  execution  of  the 
I^aw  for  irnpn^ving  roails,  he  gave  orders  to  troops  of  engineers 
and  InbourorM,  who  were  all  zealous  in  his  cause.  For  these 
workn,  lio  eommnnded  the  issues  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  dis- 
ciimr^d  of  bin  manifold  business,  he  showed  the  greatest  regu- 
larity, d(mpat<*.h,  and  prudence.  He  was  affable  to  all,  open  to 
alt  ooinpbiinU,  attentive  to  all  suggestions.  Those  who  dispute 
hiv  titio  to  bo  called  a  great  legislator  do  not  question  his  claim 
to  bo  roUKidt^rtul  a  great  administrator. 

I  Ul.  Hut  tho  chiefs  of  the  Senate  perceived  that  the  proposal 
to  onfranchino  tho  Italians  had  sapped  his  popularity.  The 
(\)niiul  l*anniuii,  noon  after  he  had  entered  on  his  office  (122 
ll,t\)«  nittwithntanding  the  part  Gracchus  had  taken  in  his  elec- 
Uno,  lHH>4iUio  thoir  iu8truuunit»  and  delivered  a  speech  against 
thtt  iuwmurt>.  whioi\  was  road  and  admired  in  Cicero's  time.« 
Ho  doolartni  that  ho  would  again  bring  forward  the  Alien-Act 
t>f  IVnuu*^^  and  fi>rbid  all  foroigners  from  approaching  within 
ttvti^  miU^  of  Uomo  while  his  proposal  was  under  discussion. 
Hlio  Snmtt>  AHUi  aftor  nnituroil  a  stop  further.  The  new  col- 
loa^tHMik  of  l«racohu$  in  tho  Tribunate,  except  Flaccus^  had 
U<KHUW  jt>aloi)»  K\(  his  ti^woriug  sujieriorlty.  Gracchus  had 
nmMKi  *iwu^  »Ym{>alhy  own  for  the  Soiwite,  by  declaring,  after 
iW  J^hiicui)  I^w  w^  |WUss<Hi«  ^^  Now  I  hare  them  under  my 
•mT'  "^ml  ^^JH"  i\f  the  wew  Tribunes^  M.  Livius  Dnisus  bv 
muMM^  a  yxmi)^  nian  i^  hu^h  birth,  rich,  eloquer.t,  an^bitious, 
<MliA  Y<^>)uh\*  umierUH^  U)  thwart  the  pfv^nrv;^^  of  his  giteat 
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colleague.  He  put  a  veto  on  the  law  for  enfranchising  the 
Latins ;  and  having  thus  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  the  Roman 
Tribes,  he  proceeded  to  more  active  measures. 

§  17.  We  must  now  return  to  the  Agrarian  Law.  Caius,  as 
before  said,  had  introduced  it  anew  widi  some  alterations.  By 
one  clause,  he  greatly  restricted  the  extent  of  the  allotments ; 
by  another  he  ordained  that  all  holders  of  allotments  should 
pay  a  certain  rent  to  the  State, — ^provisions  which  alone  ought 
to  remove  Gracchus  from  the  list  of  vulgar  demagogues.  In 
furtherance  of  the  Law,  he  proposed  to  plant  Colonies  in  divers 
parts  of  Italy ;  Capua  and  Tarentum  were  fixed  upon  as  the 
first  of  these  new  settlements.  Here,  also,  he  showed  no  demo- 
cratic tendencies ;  for  no  allotments  were  to  be  given  to  any 
citizens,  however  poor,  unless  their  character  was  respectable ;  and 
only  a  small  number  of  colonists  were  to  be  sent  to  each  place. 

Drusus  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  unpopular 
provisions.  He  resolved  to  outbid  Gracchus ;  the  agent  of  the 
Nobility  became  a  true  demagogue.  He  proposed  to  found  no 
fewer  tiian  twelve  Colonies  at  once,  each  to  comprise  3000 
families,  to  be  chosen  without  respect  to  character.  All  these 
Colonists  were  to  hold  their  allotments  rent-free.  Drusus 
openly  avowed  that  he  made  these  propositions  in  favour  of  the 
poor  on  the  part  of  the  Senate ;  and  declared  in  significant 
terms  that  he  would  not  himself  accept  any  part  in  the  honour 
or  emolument  to  be  derived  fi*om  the  office  of  founding  these 
Colonies,  whereas  Gracchus  had  himself  superintended  all  the 
public  works  which  he  had  originated. 

§  18.  At  this  time,  plans  had  already  been  set  on  foot  for 
extending  the  Italian  system  of  colonisation  to  the  Provinces. 
In  this  very  year,  C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  who  had  succeeded 
Flaccus  as  Proconsul  in  Gaul,  founded  the  town  of  Aquss 
Sextise,  still  called  Aix  (in  Provence),  in  the  territory  lately 
conquered  from  the  Ligurians ;  four  years  later  Narbo  Marcius, 
or  Narbonne,  was  planted  further  westward  in  the  same  country 
by  the  Consul  Q.  Marcius  Rex.  But  Gracchus  himself  was 
the  first  who  had  proposed  to  plant  a  Colony  beyond  the  Italian 
Peninsula ;  ^  and  the  place  which  he  fixed  upon  was  Carthage. 

^  Plaoentia  and  Cremona  (Chapt.  xxx.  §  16)  were  beyond  the  limits  of  Roman 
Italy,  but  BtiU  within  the  Peninsula. 
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His  plan  was  taken  up  by  the  Senate,  and  a  Bill  for  the  found- 
ing of  this  Colony  brought  in  at  their  instance  by  the  Tribune 
Rubrius.  The  new  Colony  was  to  be  called  Junonia,  and  it 
was  dexterously  contrived  that  Gracchus  himself,  with  Flaccus 
and  another,  should  be  the  Commissioners  for  distributing  the 
lands  and  marking  the  limits  of  the  settlement  In  this  way 
the  formidable  Tribune  and  his  most  active  supporter  were 
obliged  to  quit  Rome  just  when  their  presence  was  most  needed 
to  revive  their  drooping  popularity. 

§  19.  The  two  Commissioners  applied  themselves  to  their 
task  with  so  much  assiduity  that  they  returned  to  Rome  in 
seventy  days  from  the  time  at  which  they  had  departed,  in 
time  for  the  Consular  Elections.  The  ruthless  Opimius  was 
again  candidate,  and  Gracchus  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  reorganise  his  party.  He  shifted  his  abode  from  the  aris- 
tocratic Palatine  to  a  house  abutting  upon  the  Forum.  He 
declared  himself  ready  to  enrol  6000  colonists  for  the  new 
Colony  of  Junonia,  and  that  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  CSties 
as  well  as  from  the  Roman  Tribes.  But  crowds  of  foreigners 
were  flocking  to  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  the 
Consul  Fannius;  and  this  proposal  more  than  ever  lost  for 
Gracchus  the  favour  of  the  Roman  votera  Their  feeling  was 
strongly  marked  by  the  triumphant  election  of  Opimius  to  the 
Consulship,  in  company  with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  son  of  Scipio's 
elder  broUier,  a  man  who  had  received  a  personal  affiront  from 
Gracchus." 

§  20.  The  Tribunician  elections  followed,  and  were  equally 
significant  of  the  temper  of  the  People.  Neither  Gracchus  nor 
his  friend  Flaccus  was  reelected.  Gracchus  accused  the  re- 
turning officers  of  dishonest  conduct,  and  told  his  enemies  that 
<<  they  would  enjoy  but  a  sardonic  laugh :  they  little  knew  the 
storm  that  was  gathering  over  their  heads."  It  was  said  that 
his  mother  Cornelia  had  hired  a  gang  of  stout  countrymen  to 
support  her  son's  cause  by  violence ;  but  the  country  citizens, 
on  whom  Gracchus  still  relied,  were  contented  by  an  abundant 
harvest  and  the  liberal  promises  of  the  Senata  The  remainder 
of  the  second  year  of  the  Tribunate  of  Gracchus  passed  by 

"*  At  hiB  .imtance,  a  tribute  of  com,  which  FabiuB,  as  Proconaul,  had  de- 
xnanded  of  the  Spaniarda,  was  diaallowed. 
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quietly.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  121  b.c.  Opimius 
became  Consul,  and  it  was  evident  that  danger  was  at  hand. 

§  21.  Gracchus  and  his  iriends  prudently  refrained  from  all 
offensive  steps ;  but  as  he  would  give  no  grounds  to  justify  pro- 
ceeding against  him,  Opimius  resolved  to  make  them.  News 
arrived  from  the  new  Colony  at  Carthage,  to  the  effect  that  it 
had  been  planted  on  the  ground  cursed  by  Scipio :  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  had  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  wolves  had  torn 
down  the  boundary-posts.  The  Senate  met,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Opimius  ordered  the  Tribune  Minucius  Ruins  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Tribes  upon  the  Capitol,  to  rescind  the  law  for 
colonising  Carthage,  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
Gracchus  had  changed  the  character  of  the  original  measure. 
The  place  was  ominous,  for  Ti.  Gracchus  had  been  slain  upon 
the  Capitol. 

On  the  appointed  morning  the  impetuous  Flaccus  appeared 
with  a  large  retinue  armed  with  daggers.  Gracchus  followed 
with  a  considerable  suite.  Flaccus  spoke  vehemently  to  the 
Tribes,  and  endeavoured  to  show  them  that  to  yield  here  would 
be  the  first  act  in  undoing  all  they  had  gained  by  the  legis* 
lation  of  the  Gracchi.  Gracchus  himself  stood  aloof  in  the 
portico  of  the  Temple,  in  which  Opimius  was  offering  sacrifice 
Here  he  was  encountered  by  a  retainer  of  the  Consul,  who 
insolently  pushed  Gracchus  aside,  crying,  *'  Make  way  for 
honest  men."  Gracchus  cast  an  angry  look  upon  the  man, 
who  presently  fell  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  an  unknown  hand. 
A  cry  of  murder  was  raised,  and  the  crowd  fled  in  alarm  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Forum.  Gracchus  retired  to  his  house, 
sadly  regretting  the  rash  imprudence  of  his  followers.  Mean- 
time the  body  of  the  slain  man  was  paraded  before  the  eyes  of 
the  terrified  People,  and  every  art  was  used  to  exasperate  them 
against  the  late  Tribunes.  The  Senate  armed  the  Consuls  with 
a  Decree,  by  which  Gracchus  and  his  friends  were  proclaimed 
public  enemies ;  and  Opimius  took  station  during  the  night  in 
the  Temple  of  Castor,  by  the  side  of  the  Forum.  He  sum- 
moned the  Senate  to  a  special  sitting  early  next  morning ;  and 
also  sent  to  all  the  Equites  on  whom  he  could  rely,  desiring 
them,  as  well  as  the  Senators,  to  come  armed  to  the  Forum, 
and  each  man  to  bring  two  armed  slaves.     With  this  force  he 
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occupied  the  Capitol  at  daybreak,  and  prepared  to  execute  the 
will  of  the  Senate  by  force  of  arms. 

Gracchus  passed  the  night  in  consultation  with  his  friends. 
For  his  own  part,  he  was  irresolute ;  but  Flaccus  summoned  to 
his  house  all  who  were  ready  to  resist  Senatorial  authority, 
where  he  armed  them  with  the  Celtic  weapons  which  he  had 
brought  home  as  trophies  from  his  Gallic  campaigns,  and  kept 
up  their  courage  by  deep  potations  of  wine.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  Aventine,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Gracchus,  who  was  armed  merely  with  a 
poniard,  and  sighed  over  the  necessity  of  using  force. 

§  22.  When  the  Senate  met,  the  popular  leaders  were  sum- 
moned to  attend  in  their  places,  and  explain  the  proceedings  of 
the  previous  day.  They  answered  by  proclaiming  liberty  to  all 
slaves  who  should  join  them.  Nothing  could  more  show  the 
desperate  aspect  which  the  struggle  had  assumed.  Yet  before 
blood  flowed,  Gracchus  insisted  on  trying  negotiation,  and 
Q.  Flaccus,  a  handsome  youth  of  eighteen,  son  of  the  ex-Tribune, 
was  sent;  but  already  the  Senate  had  declared  the  State  in 
danger,  and  invested  Opimius  with  dictatorial  power."  The  only 
answer  the  Consul  returned  was  that  the  leaders  must  appear 
unarmed  before  the  Senate,  and  explain  their  conduct  When 
young  Quintus  came  back  with  a  fresh  message,  Opimius  arrested 
him.  He  now  set  a  price  on  the  heads  of  Gracchus  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  and  ordered  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  Aventine. 
Under  arms  appeared  the  noblest  men  at  Rome,.  P.  Lentulus, 
Chief  of  the  Senate,  old  Metellus  Macedonicus,  and  many 
others.  For  their  leader  they  chose  not  the  Consul,  but 
L.  Junius  Brutus,  the  Spanish  conqueror.  The  attack  was 
opened  under  cover  of  a  shower  of  arrows  from  a  body  of 
Cretan  bowmea  Little  or  no  resistance  was  offered.  Flaccus 
fled  with  his  eldest  son.  Gracchus  retired  into  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  where  he  was  hardly  prevented  from  putting  an  end  to 
his  own  life  by  two  faithful  friends,  the  Knights  Pomponius 
and  Laetorius.  Urged  by  them  to  flee,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  prayed  the  goddess  to  punish  the  unworthy  people  of 
Rome  by  everlasting  slavery.     All  three  then  took  their  way 

■  "  Vid«3at  Consul,"  etc.    See  Chapt.  xxxv.  §  19. 
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down  towards  the  Porta  Trigemina,  closely  pursued.  Pomponius 
made  a  stand  in  tbe  gateway  to  cover  his  friend's  escape  across 
the  Sublician  Bridge,  and  fell  pierced  with  many  wounds. 
Laetorius  showed  no  less  devotion  by  gallantly  turning  to  bay 
upon  the  bridge  till  he  knew  that  Gracchus  was  safe  over,  when 
he  sprang  into  the  river  and  perished.  Gracchus  with  a  single 
slave  reached  the  Grove  of  the  Furies,  and  here  both  were 
found  dead.  The  faithful  slave  had  first  held  the  sword  to  his 
master's  heart,  and  then  fallen  upon  it  himsel£  One  Septimuleius 
cut  off  the  head  of  Gracchus,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  fierce 
Opimius  with  its  weight  in  gold. 

Flaccus  and  his  eldest  son  had  found  shelter  in  the  bath-house 
of  a  friend.  The  Consul's  myrmidons  had  tracked  them  hither, 
and  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  house.  The  owner,  alarmed  for 
his  property,  allowed  another  to  disclose  the  secret,  though  he 
did  not  choose  to  speak  the  word  himself.  They  were  dragged 
forth  and  slain  with  every  mark  of  indignity.  The  handsome 
youth  who  had  been  arrested  before  the  assault  commenced  was 
allowed  to  put  himself  to  death. 

§  23.  Great  numbers  of  the  partisans  of  Gracchus  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  put  to  death  without  trial.  The  stream  of  Hber 
flowed  thick  with  corpses.  The  inconstant  mob  plundered  their 
houses  without  molestation.  The  widows  and  friends  of  the 
slain  were  forbidden  by  Consular  edict  to  wear  mourning. 
When  the  bloody  work  was  done,  the  City  was  purged  by  a 
formal  lustration ;  and  the  Consul,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  Temple  of  Concord.  Under  the  inscription 
placed  on  it  by  Opimius  was  found  next  morning  another  to  this 
effect : — 

Workers  of  Discord  raise  a  shrine  to  Concord." 

But  none  dared  openly  avow  themselves  friends  of  the  Gracchi. 
The  son  of  Caius  died  soon  after ;  and  except  Sempronia,  the 
widow  of  Scipio,  none  of  the  race  remained.  Cornelia  retired  to 
M isenum,  where  she  lived  for  many  years,  not  so  much  sorrowing 
for  the  loss  of  her  sons  as  dwelling  with  delight  on  the  memory 
of  their  acts.     Many  visited  her  in  retirement,  chiefly  learned 

o  ify§f  kirwuimt  »•«»  J>MVM«f  «'m«7.— Plut.   Vt^  C.  Oracchi,  o.  17. 
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Greeks,  to  hear  the  story  of  the  bold  Reformers.  Calmly  and 
loftily  she  told  the  tale,  declaring  that  her  sons  had  found 
worthy  graves  in  the  Temples  of  the  Gods.  In  after  days  her 
statue  in  bronze  was  set  up  in  the  Forum,  with  the  Greek 
sandals  on  her  feet  which  had  been  made  a  reproach  to  her 
illustrious  &ther.  Beneath  it  were  placed  these  words  only : — 
To  Cornelia,  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchl 
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CHAPTER    LIV. 

JUGURTHA  AND  HIS  TIMES.    (120—104  B.C.) 

§  1.  Danger  of  delayed  Refonnation.  §  2.  Indictment  of  Opimius  :  Buicid« 
of  Carbo.  §  3.  The  nobler  sort  in  the  Senate  :  the  Metelli :  ScanruB. 
§  4.  Sumptuary  Laws :  punishment  of  Vestal  Virgins.  §  5.  Conquest  of 
Balearic  Isles :  Scordiscan  War.  §  6.  Wars  in  Gaul :  Fabius  Allobrogicus. 
§  7.  Jugurtha.  §  8.  Murder  of  Hiempsal :  Numidia  divided  by  Senate 
between  Adherbal  and  Jugurtha.  §  9.  Jugurtha  makes  himself  sole  King: 
murder  of  Adherbal.  §10.  The  Tribune  Memmius  forces  the  Senate  to 
proclaim  War.  §  11.  Futile  campaign  of  Bestia:  Jug^urtha  summoned  to 
Rome.  §  12.  Jugurtha  procures  murder  of  Massiva :  is  ordered  to  quit 
Rome.  §  13.  Futile  campaign  of  Albinus :  Metellus  appointed  to  command, 
§  14.  Commission  of  inquiry :  Beetia,  Albinus,  and  others  put  to  death* 
§  15.  Severity  of  Metellus:  his  legate  C.  Marius.  §  16.  First  campaign 
of  Metellus.  §  17.  Jugurtha  offers  to  treat :  diplomacy  of  Metellus. 
§  18.  Marius  depreciates  Metellus :  he  returns  to  Rome  and  is  elected 
Consul.  §  19.  Second  campaign  of  Metellus :  Cirta  taken :  Jugurtha  takes 
refuge  with  Bocchus.  §  20.  Command  transferred  by  People  to  Marius. 
§  21.  Return  of  Metellus  to  Rome.  §  22.  Marius  completes  the  conquest 
of  Numidia.  §  23.  Sylla :  his  early  life.  §  24.  Sylla  sent  to  the  court  of 
Bocchus  to  obtain  the  person  of  Jugurtha.  §  25.  Wavering  of  Bocchus  : 
Jugurtha  betrayed  :  Sylla's  arrogance.  §  26.  Triumph  and  reelection  of 
Mcurius.    §  27.  Miserable  end  of  Jugiutha. 

§  1.  The  cruel  times  which  followed  made  the  best  men  of  both 
parties  regret  the  untimely  end  of  those  who  had  sacrificed 
wealth,  rank,  tranquillity,  in  the  hope  of  reforming  the  State  by 
peaceful  methods.  It  is  not  the  less  true  because  it  is  an  epigram, 
**  that  the  blood  of  the  Gracchi  was  the  seed  sown,  and  Marius 
was  the  fruit"  But  Marius,  though  the  most  ruthless,  was  not 
the  worst  of  the  successors  of  the  Gracchi.  So  savage  were  the 
party  quarrels  which  followed,  that  good  men  shrank  in  despair 
from  the  cause  of  Reform,  and  the  conduct  of  the  popular  party 
was  abandoned  to  needy  demagogues.  Such  is  the  common 
course  of  Revolutions.  They  begin  with  noble  aspirations ;  they 
end  in  reckless  violence.  At  length  public  spirit  is  lost,  and  all 
men,  sighing  for  tranquillity,  seek  it  in  the  strong  rule  of  an 
armed  soldier.     It  is  a  thrice-told  tale. 
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§  2.  As  the  murder  of  Tiberius  had  been  avenged  upon 
Nasica  and  Popillius,  so  there  was  even  now  found  a  Tribune 
bold  enough  to  indict  Opimius.  The  accuser  bore  the  time- 
honoured  name  of  Decius ;  the  defender  was  that  Carbo  who 
was  more  than  suspected  of  Scipio's  murder,  and  who  was  now 
Consul  (120  B.C.)  :  his  eloquence  and  the  terror  that  prevailed 
procured  an  acquittal.  But  Carbo,  though  he  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nobility  by  defending  their  champion,  did  not 
find  his  eloquence  equally  effectual  in  defending  himself.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  practice  of  young  Romans  who  aspired  to 
distinction  to  attract  public  notice  by  indicting  some  great 
offender  before  the  People.  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  son  of  Crassus 
the  Pontifex,  and  brother-in-law  of  C.  Gracchus,  though  only 
one-and-twenty  years  of  age,  felt  within  him  that  power  of 
speech  which  in  later  days  giuned  him  the  appellation  of  the 
Orator ;  and  he  singled  out  Carbo  for  attack.  So  fierce  was  the 
invective  of  the  young  accuser  that  Carbo  put  an  end  to  his  ow^n 
life  by  poison. 

§  3.  The  Nobility  probably  cared  little  for  the  life  of  a  worth- 
less renegade.  The  best  men  in  the  Senate,  indeed,  regretted 
what  they  considered  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  against 
Gracchus.  First  among  these  was  old  Metellus  Macedonicus, 
who  died  fiill  of  honours  and  years  seven  years  after  the  death 
of  C.  Gracchua  He  left  four  sons.  Before  his  death  three  of 
them  had  been  Consuls ;  the  fourth  was  candidate  for  the  Con- 
sulship at  his  father's  death ;  but  his  two  nephews,  sons  of  his 
brother  Calvus,  were  more  distinguished  than  his  own  oflspring. 
Quintus  the  younger,  under  the  title  of  Numidicus,  shortly  after- 
wards became  the  most  eminent  man  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Nobility.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  the  Metelli  enjoyed 
six  Consulships  and  four  Censorships,  besides  five  triumphs.* 

*  A  Stemma  of  the  two  fiuxiilies  wiU  be  useful : 

Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus. 

r 1 ' 1 — 1 

1.  Q.  BalenricuSf      2.  L.  Dindenuitmy      3.  Marcus,      4.  C.  Capraritis, 
Consul  123B.C.         Consul  117.  Consul  115.         Consul  113, 

Censor  121.  Censor  102. 

L.  Metellus  Calxms, 

r ' 1 

1.  Is,  DalmaticuSf  2.  Q.  NtunidicuSf 

Consul  119,  Censor  115.  Consul  109,  Censor  102. 
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Such  an  aggregation  of  honours  in  one  family  was  without 
example.  The  worst  fault  of  the  Metelli  was  pride ;  but  if  they 
were  not  beloved,  they  were  at  least  respected  by  the  People. 

Another  person  who  plays  a  large  part  in  the  events  of  the 
next  years  was  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  a  man  of  more  dubious 
character.  Horace  names  him  with  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 
olden  time  ;^  Sallust  represents  him  as  disgracing  high  qualities 
by  an  inordinate  love  for  money.*^  The  facts  we  shall  have  to 
record  will  show  that  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  infected  by  the 
corruption  of  his  compeers,  while  in  later  life  his  prudence  was 
so  great  as  to  stand  for  principle  He  was  bom  in  163  b.c.,  so 
that  at  the  fall  of  C.  Gracchus  he  had  reached  that  ripe  age 
which  was  required  for  the  Consulship.  Though  he  belonged 
to  a  great  Patrician  Gens,  his  family  was  so  obscure,  that  he 
was  accounted  a  New  Man.  His  father  had  been  a  charcoal 
merchant,  and  left  his  son  so  poor  that  the  future  ruler  of  the 
Empire  had  at  one  time  contemplated  following  the  trade  of  a 
money-changer.  But  he  was  encouraged  to  try  the  chances  of 
political  life ;  and  in  115  b.c  he  reached  the  Consulate.  By  his 
ability  and  discretion  he  so  won  the  confidence  of  the  Senate, 
that  at  the  first  vacancy  he  was  named  Princeps.  He  was  a 
man  less  seen  than  felt.  His  oratory  wanted  fire ;  but  his 
talents  for  business,  his  dignified  presence,  and  his  dexterity  in 
the  management  of  parties,  made  him  the  most  important  person 
in  the  field  of  politics  from  the  fall  of  Gracchus  till  the  rise  of 
Sylla. 

§  4.  The  more  prudent  or  more  severe  among  the  Senators 
believed  that  reform  in  the  State  might  be  averted  by  a  reforma- 
tion of  Manners.  In  the  year  before  the  death  of  old  Metellus 
Macedonicus,  liis  son  Lucius,  being  Censor  with  Cn.  Domitius, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  rage  for  foreign  amusements  and 
foreign  music.  They  purged  the  Senate  by  removing  from  the 
list  no  less  than  two-and-thirty  of  the  old  members.  In  the 
same    year,   Scaurus,   being   Consul,   introduced   a  stringent 

^  Kegulum,  et  Scauros,  animseque  magnao 
Prodigum,  Poeno  superante,  Paullum. —  1  Carm.  xii.  37. 

«  His  greediiieas  is  testified  by  tho  anecdoto  told  by  Cicero  (dc  Orat.  ii.  7(>). 
A  funeral  wag  paBsing  through  the  Forum,  and  the  Tribune  MeminiuH  pointing 
to  it,  said:  **  There's  a  man  dead;  Scaurus,  you  had  better  take  possession." 
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samptuary  law^  limiting  not  only  the  expense  of  banquets,  but 
prescribing  the  number  of  dishes  and  the  kind  of  food  to  be  used 
by  different  classes.  We  are  rather  surprised  to  read  in  the 
prohibited  list  not  only  foreign  fowl,  but  shell-fish  and  field-mice.^ 
Then  followed  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  lives  of  certain  Vestal 
Vir^ns.  The  trial  of  Licinia  was  made  famous  by  the  eloquent 
speech  made  in  her  defence  by  her  young  kinsman  Crassus. 
The  Pontifices  acquitted  her ;  but  public  opinion  was  not  satisfied. 
Licinia  was  again  brought  to  trial,  and,  with  several  others,  was 
condemned  to  the  fearful  punishment  which  the  law  still  required. 
A  new  temple  was  dedicated  to  Venus  Verticordia,  in  which 
prayers  were  offered  for  a  change  in  the  morals  of  the  maiden 
priestesses. 

But  these  efforts  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  restoring  out- 
ward decency.  The  business  of  Jugurtha  brought  into  full  light 
the  corruption  of  the  dominant  statesmen. 

§  5.  We  have  said  little  of  the  Wars  of  Rome  since  the  fall 
of  Numantia  and  the  termination  of  the  Servile  War.  They  were 
not  considerable.  The  kingdom  of  Pergamus  had  formed  the 
tenth  Province.  The  eldest  son  of  old  Metellus  earned  the  title 
of  Balearicus  for  subduing  the  Balearic  Isles  (121  b.c.);  his 
eldest  nephew  that  of  Dalmaticus  for  putting  down  an  outbreak 
of  the  Dalmatians  (117  b.c.).  Soon  after  the  Governors  of 
Macedonia  were  involved  in  war  with  the  Scordiscans,  a  Thracian 
tribe.  Cato,  grandson  of  the  famous  Censor,  lost  his  whole  army 
there  (114  b.c.),  and  the  Province  was  overrun  by  the  barbarians. 
Later  commanders  drove  them  back  into  their  mountains,  but 
five  years  of  irregular  warfare  and  two  triumphs  were  necessary 
to  complete  the  work.  Wars  of  this  kind  excited  almost  less 
interest  at  Rome  than  Englishmen  feel  in  conflicts  with  the 
Cafires  of  South  Africa. 

§  6.  More  attention  was  excited  by  wars  in  the  South  of 
Gaul,  and  more  permanent  effects  followed.  The  success  of 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  friend  of  the  Gracchi,  in  conquering  the 
Salluvians,  a  Ligurian  tribe  on  the  Alps  above  Marseilles,  has 
been  already  noticed ;"  and  it  has  been  mentioned  that  C.  Sex- 
tius,  the  successor  of  Flaccus,  secured  Roman  dominion  in  the 

^  GeU.  ii.  24;  Plin.  H.  N,  vui.  57.  •  Chapt.  liil  §  5. 
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south  of  Gaul  by  founding  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextise,  which 
under  the  name  of  Aix  still  attracts  visitors  for  the  sake  of 
its  hot  springs.  The  Chief  of  the  Salluvians,  driven  from  his 
patrimony,  found  refuge  among  the  Allobro^ans,  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Isere ;  and  this  people,  finding  themselves 
unable  to  cope  in  arms  with  Roman  Proconsuls,  threw  them- 
selves on  the  protection  of  Bituitus,  Chief  of  the  Arvemians 
(Auvergne).  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  while  Opimius,  his  col- 
league in  the  Consulship,  was  crushing  C.  Gracchus,  crossed 
the  Isere.  A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Procon- 
sul, with  30,000  men,  is  said  to  have  so  completely  routed 
200,000  Gauls  that  in  the  battle  and  pursuit  no  less  than 
130,000  fell.  Fabius  was  eufiering  from  a  quartan  ague,  but 
in  the  heat  of  conflict  shook  ofi*  his  disease.'  He  assumed 
the  title  of  Allobrogicus  with  better  right  than  many  who  were 
decorated  with  these  national  sumame&  The  war  was  now 
carried  into  the  Arvemian  country  by  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus;  and  the  great  triumphs  of  Csesar  might  have  been 
antidpated  by  some  Senatorial  Commander,  when  hostilities 
were  brought  to  a  sudden  end.  An  enemy,  formidable  alike  to 
Romans  and  Gauls,  well  known  a  few  years  later  under  the 
dreaded  names  of  Cimbrians  and  Teutons,  had  appeared  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Gaul,  and  threatened  to  overrun  all 
southern  Europe.  Circumstances  deferred  for  a  time  the  con- 
flict between  Italy  and  those  barbarous  hordes.  For  the  present 
the  dominion  of  Rome  was  firmly  established  in  the  southern 
angle  of  Gaul,  between  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  and  the  memory 
of  "  the  Province,"  as  this  district  was  called  by  the  Romans, 
is  still  preserved  in  France  by  the  name  of  Provence.  The 
whole  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  Syria,  now  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Rome. 

§  7.  But  if  the  war  in  Gaul  excited  interest,  attention  was 
much  more  strongly  riveted  upon  the  afiairs  of  Africa ;  for  in 
these  afiairs  the  chief  politicians  of  Rome  became  deeply  in- 
volved. The  kingdom  of  Masinlssa,  as  we  saw,'  had  been 
divided  among  his  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Mastanarbal,  and 
Golossa.  The  two  last  had  died,  and  left  Micipsa  sole  King 
of  Numidia.      The  old  friendship  between  this  country  and 

'  Plin.  H,  i^.  vii.  5.  «  Chapt.  xlvi.  §  10. 
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Borne  was  cemented  by  the  fiourisliing  corn-trade  that  grew  up 
there,  while  Italy  became  more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
countries  for  supplies  of  grain.^  Masinissa  and  his  son  paid 
great  attention  to  agriculture,  and  the  plains  beneath  Mount 
Atlas  waved  with  luxuriant  crops.  Micipsa  died  in  118  B.C., 
leaving  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  ELiempsaL  By  their  side  stood 
their  cousin  Jugurtha,  a  bastard.  This  young  man  was  consi- 
derably older  than  his  cousins.  Sixteen  years  before  he  had 
served  with  credit  under  Scipio  at  Numantia.  Among  the 
young  nobles  of  Scipio*s  camp,  many  formed  acquaintance  with 
the  African  Prince,  and  suggested  that,  at  the  death  of  Micipsa, 
he  should  purchase  the  support  of  Bome  and  seize  Ihe  Numidian 
crown.  *'  At  Bome,"  they  said,  ^^  all  things  might  be  had  for 
money."  The  intriguing  character  of  Jugurtha  escaped  not 
the  (Uscemment  of  Scipio.  At  parting,  he  said :  '^  Trust  to 
your  own  good  qualities,  and  power  will  come  of  itself.  Seek 
it  by  base  arts,  and  you  will  lose  all."  Old  Micipsa,  whose 
early  suspicions  of  his  nephew  were  destroyed  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Scipio,  left  Jugurtha  as  Begent  and  guardian  of 
his  two  young  sons. 

§  8.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  two  Princes  had  submitted  pas- 
sively, Jugurtha  might  have  been  contented  with  the  substance 
without  the  title  of  sovereignty  ;  but  Hiempsal,  the  younger  of 
the  two,  showed  a  spirit  impatient  of  control.  When  Jugurtha 
proposed  that  the  decrees  made  by  Micipsa  in  the  last  five 
years  of  his  dotage  should  be  abrogated,  the  young  Prince  gave 
a  ready  assent ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  with  these  will  fall  the 
ordinance  by  which  Jugurtha  claimed  the  Begency."  The 
unscrupulous  Jugurtha  ordered  Hiempsal  to  be  assassinated ; 
and  Adherbal,  in  alarm,  took  up  arms.  The  people  were  with 
him,  but  the  soldiery  had  been  won  by  Jugurtha ;  and  Adherbal, 
defeated  in  battle,  was  obliged  to  fly  into  the  Boman  province 
of  Libya,  whence  he  took  ship  to  plead  his  own  cause  before 
the  Senate.  General  feeling  at  Bome  was  strong  in  his  favour ; 
but  the  wily  Jugurtha  bethought  him  of  the  advice  tendered 
by  his  Boman  friends,  and  sent  envoys  to  the  capital  laden  with 

>*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  proposal  to  found  a  Colony  at  Carthage  was 
caused  by  the  desire  to  establish  a  Roman  emporium  for  cairying  on  the 
corn-trade. 
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gold  and  promises.  Adherbal  was  heard  with  cold  attention, 
while  many  Senators  supported  the  claim  of  Jugurtha.  A  warm 
debate  followed.  Scaurus,  not  (as  we  have  seen)  a  very  scru- 
pulous man,  prudently  advised  that  justice  should  be  done  ;  but 
the  money  of  Jugurtha  prevailed,  and  it  was  decided  that  a 
Commission  of  Ten  should  be  sent  to  Numidia,  with  instruc- 
tions to  divide  the  kingdom  between  Adherbal  and  his  unscru- 
pulous cousin.  L.  Opimius,  a  fit  instrument  for  such  work, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Commission. 

The  same  means  which  had  been  effectual  to  procure  this 
unjust  decree  were  now  freely  applied  to  influence  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioners.  The  kingdom  of  Numidia  consisted  of 
two  portions.  The  western  half,  which  had  been  the  patrimony 
of  Masinissa  and  supplied  the  famous  cavalry  with  which  Han- 
nibal had  overrun  Italy,  was  assigned  to  Jugurtha.  The  eastern 
portion,  conterminous  with  the  Roman  Province,  which  had 
been  formerly  subject  to  Syphax  and  was  peopled  by  peaceful 
husbandmen,  was  given  to  Adherbal. 

§  U.  Jugurtha  was  not  slow  in  using  his  advantage.  Relying 
on  the  pensions  which  he  continued  to  lavish  on  his  friends  at 
Rome,  he  indulged  his  warlike  subjects  by  making  continual 
forays  into  the  portion  of  his  rival,  who  at  length  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Cirta,  the  almost  impregnable  city  which 
formed  his  capital.  Meantime  he  had  sent  envoys  to  lay  his 
complaints  before  the  Senate;  and  a  second  Commission, 
headed  by  Scaurus,  had  arrived  at  Utica,  where  they  summoned 
Jugurtha  to  appear.  The  bold  adventurer  made  a  last  assault 
on  Cirta ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  failed  in  this  attempt,  that 
he  rode  into  Utica  attended  only  by  a  few  horsemen.  The 
Commissioners  threatened  him  with  the  grave  displeasure  of 
the  Senate,  if  he  did  not  instantly  retire  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  dominions.  But  as  soon  as  their  backs  were  turned,  the 
Italian  mercenaries,  on  whom  Adherbal  mainly  relied  for  the 
defence  of  Cirta,  forced  him  to  surrender  the  place  on  condition 
that  his  life  should  be  spared.  No  sooner  had  Jugurtha  got 
possession  of  his  cousin's  person  than  he  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death  by  torture  (112  b.c). 

§  10.  On  the  news  of  this  audacious  act  being  carried  to 
Rome,  some  members  of  the  Senate  proposed  to  visit  it  with 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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summary  punishment  But  Jugurtha  had  well  calculated  the 
power  of  his  gold.  The  majority  took  his  part,  and  the  whole 
matter  would  have  been  hushed  up,  had  there  not  been  one 
amon?  the  Tribunes-elect  who  braved  the  fate  of  the  Gracchi 
by  calling  upon  the  Tribes  to  interfere  in  the  department  of 
Foreign  affairs.  This  was  C.  Memmius,  a  man  of  great  resolu- 
tion and  considerable  eloquence.'  He  rose  in  open  Forum,  and 
boldly  exposed  the  iniquities  of  Jugurtha.  The  consdence- 
stricken  majority  of  the  Senate  shrunk  back,  and  allowed  the 
more  upright  members  to  take  their  own  course.  War  was  at 
once  declared  against  the  &ithless  Numidian  Prince,  and  the 
command  fell  by  lot  to  L.  Calpumius  Bestia,  one  of  the  Con- 
suls-elect for  the  next  year  (111  B.a). 

As  soon  as  Jugurtha  heard  of  this  change  of  policy,  he 
despatched  his  son  with  fresh  supplies  of  gold  to  Rome.  But 
the  movement  of  Memmius  had  alarmed  the  Senate,  and  a 
Decree  was  at  once  issued  ordering  the  Envoy  to  quit  Rome 
within  the  space  of  ten  days. 

§  11.  Bestia  chose  Scaurus,  with  other  leading  men,  to  be 
his  Legates,  and  showed  much  activity  in  the  commencement 
of  the  campaign.  But  he  suddenly  arrested  his  march  into 
Numidia,  and  Jugurtha  appeared  in  his  camp.  The  wily 
Prince  entered  into  private  negotiations  with  the  Consul,  and 
as  a  pledge  of  good  faith  gave  up  thirty  elephants.  The  Con- 
sul soon  after  returned  to  Rome  to  preside  at  the  elections,^ 
and  found  the  Forum  hot  with  indignation.  The  Tribune 
Memmius  was  inveighing  fiercely  against  the  Nobility,  and 
declared  that  the  truce  just  concluded  was  but  a  doke  for  past 
corruptions.  His  accusations  were  confirmed  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  elephants  of  Jugurtha  had  been  restored  in 
exchange  for  large  sums  of  money,  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  Roman  oflScers.  Memmius  followed  up  his  attack, 
brought  in  a  bill,  by  which  the  Praetor  L.  Cassius  was  com- 
missioned to  bring  Jugurtha  to  Rome  under  a  safe-conduct,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  evidence  against  the  persons  accused 

*  Sallust,  Bell,  Jug.  30,  31.  A  less  confident  opinion  is  given  of  his  eloquence 
in  Cicero  de  Orat»  ii.  59. 

^  His  colleague  Kasica,  son  of  him  who  led  the  assault  upon  Ti.  Qracchus, 
had  died  in  office. — Cicero,  Brut,  34. 
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of  these  corrupt  dealings.  Jugurtha  did  not  hesitate  to  attend 
Cassius  to  Rome,  where  he  appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  suppliant. 
The  People  woidd  have  executed  summary  vengeance  on  the 
culprit,  had  not  Memmius  himself  interfered  to  maintain  the 
sanctity  of  the  safe-conduct  But  he  ordered  Jugurtha  to  stand 
forth,  detailed  at  length  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  concluded  by  urging  him  to  place  his  hopes  of  safety  in  a 
simple  confession  of  the  truth.  When  Memmius  resumed  his 
seat,  one  of  his  colleagues,  C.  Bsbius  by  name,  rose  and  for- 
bade Jugurtha  to  reply.  It  was  manifest  that  this  Tribunician 
veto  had  been  purchased  by  African  gold,  and  a  terrible  storm 
arose  in  the  Forum.  But  Bsebius  stood  firm,  and  the  sanctity 
of  his  oflSce  was  allowed  to  protect  his  unworthy  client. 

§  12.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  the  votes  of  the 
People  to  any  peace  with  Jugurtha,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war 
for  the  next  year  (110  b.c.)  was  allotted  to  one  of  the  new 
Consuls,  Sp.  Posthumius  Albinus.  Albinus  had  already  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Massiva,  another  Numidian  Prince.  He 
was  the  son  of  Golossa,  the  third  son  of  Masinissa,  and  Albinus 
encouraged  him  to  demand  the  crown  of  Nmnidia  firom  the 
Senate.  Jugurtha  discovered  the  scheme,  and  instructed  Bo- 
milcar,  a  confidential  agent,  to  procure  the  assassination  of  the 
young  Prince.  The  deed  was  accomplished,  but  one  of  the 
assassins  was  seized,  and  confessed  all  he  knew.  The  Consul 
immediately  laid  an  indictment  against  Bomilcar ;  but  Jugurtha, 
fearing  that  his  own  share  in  the  murder  might  come  to  light, 
sent  Bomilcar  ofi*  secretly  to  Africa.  This  piece  of  effrontery 
was  too  much  even  for  the  Senate.  Jugurtha  received  an  order 
to  quit  Rome  instantly.  He  obeyed ;  and  as  he  passed  out  of 
the  gates,  he  looked  back  and  said  :  ''  A  city  for  sale  if  she  can 
find  a  purchaser !" 

§  13.  Albinus  now  made  what  haste  he  could  to  carry  over 
fresh  troops  and  begin  the  second  campaign.  But  he  had  small 
skill  in  war,  and  was  baffled  at  every  point  by  the  dexterous 
African.  As  his  colleague,  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  was  engaged 
in  a  distant  and  dangerous  war  with  the  Scordiscans  in  Thrace, 
Albinus  also,  like  Bestia,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome  for  the 
elections.  He  left  the  command  to  his  brother  Aulus, — an 
incapable   officer,   who   sufiered   himself  to  be   surprised   by 
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Jugurtha,  and  only  saved  his  army  by  allowing  it  to  pass  under 
the  yoke,  and  by  agreeing  to  evacuate  Numidia.  Albinus  was 
still  Consul  when  the  news  of  this  disoraceful  aflFair  reached 
Rome,  and  he  immediately  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Senate.  A  Decree  was  hastily  passed  to  repudiate  the  engage- 
ments made  by  Aulus,  and  the  Consul  returned  in  haste  to 
Africa. 

Meantime  the  command  for  the  next  year  (109  b.c.), — the 
third  year  of  the  war, — had  fallen  to  Q.  Metellus,  nephew  of 
old  Macedonicus.*  He  detenuined  not  to  take  the  field  till  he 
had  collected  a  sufficient  army,  with  stores,  engines,  and  all 
things  necessary  for  assailing  the  strong  fortresses  which  fonucd 
the  chief  strength  of  the  Numidian  Prince.  He  was  well  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate,  and  the  Italians  sent  their  levies  willingly, 
trusting  in  his  ability  and  integrity. 

§  14.  It  was  time  for  the  Senate  to  show  that  they  had  u]>- 
right  and  capable  men  in  their  ranks.  The  scandal  caused  by 
the  misconduct  of  Numidian  affairs  was  so  great,  that  before 
the  departure  of  Metellus,  C.  Mamilius,  Tribune  of  the  People, 
brought  forward  a  bill  for  appointhig  a  Commission  of  Three, 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  all  who  had  been  concenied  in 
the  disgraceful  treaties  and  transactions  of  the  two  last  cani- 
piugns.  The  Senatorial  leaders  did  not  venture  to  oppose  this 
measure.  Scaurus  was  even  active  in  promoting  it,  and  was 
himself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Triumvirate.  His  political 
sagacity  showed  him  that  the  Senate  must  sacrifice  those  who 
had  dishonoured  Rome  by  flagrant  venality,  and  he  offered 
Imnself  as  leader  to  the  indignant  People.  Nor  had  the  popu- 
lar party  any  reason  to  complain  of  any  indulgence  to  the 
accused.  Several  of  the  leading  Senators  were  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  put  to  death  without  mercy.  Among  them 
were  Bestia  and  Albinus,  the  two  Consuls  who  had  conducted 
the  war,  and  one  whose  fate  can  excite  no  commiseration, — the 
csruel  and  corrupt  L.  Opimius." 

The  threatening  state  of  party  feeling  at  Rome,  as  well  as 
his  own  inclinations,  urged   Metellus  to  bring  the  war  to  a 

>  Above,  §  3,  Note. 

*  Tet  Cioero,  blinded  by  alarm,  speaks  of  him  as  ui\ju8tly  puniishecl,  pro 
Snth  67|  pro  Plancio  28  tq. 
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prompt  issue.  There  was  nothing  really  terrible  in  it»  though 
the  nature  of  Jugurtha's  troops  made  it  difficult  for  a  Roman 
general  to  bring  him  to  bay.  The  war  with  Jugurtha  owes 
the  attention  which  it  has  received  to  Sallust's  famous  History ; 
but  for  one  reason  it  deserves  attention,  namely,  because  it 
throws  so  much  light  upon  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome,  and 
demonstrates  the  corruption  in  which  the  Oligarchy,  which  then 
held  the  reins  of  government,  was  plunged. 

§  15.  Metellus  found  the  army  so  disorganised,  that  though 
the  season  of  the  year  was  tar  advanced,  he  devoted  much  time 
to  restoring  habits  of  discipline  by  the  same  severe  methods 
which  had  been  employed  by  Scipio  at  Carthage  and  at  Nu- 
mantia.  In  this  work  he  was  much  assisted  by  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant, a  man  who  soon  after  became  famous  wherever  the 
name  of  Rome  was  known. 

Caius  Marius  had  already  reached  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was 
a  citizen  of  Arpinum,  a  Volscian  town,  which  had  been  incor- 
porated into  the  Roman  Tribes  in  the  year  188  b.c.,  about 
thirty  years  before  the  birth  of  one  who  was  to  be  the  glory 
and  the  curse  of  Rome.  His  family  was  old  and  respectable, 
but  he  was  the  first  who  obtained  imperial  honours.  In  his 
rustic  origin  and  habits  he  may  be  compared  to  Cato ;  but  he 
had  none  of  the  intellectual  ambition  which  distinguished  that 
singular  person.  He  scorned  the  custom  which  led  young 
Romans  to  study  Greek  and  cultivate  the  art  of  rhetoric  as  the 
readiest  way  of  rising  to  honours.  "  Greek,"  he  said,  "  was 
the  language  of  slaves :  he  would  none  of  it"  His  rough 
temper  and  coarse  manners  unfitted  him  for  political  life.  For 
war  he  possessed  an  instinctive  genius.  At  twenty-four  he  had 
been  designated  by  Scipio  as  the  future  general  of  Rome." 
But  the  predominance  of  the  Senatorial  families,  and  his  own 
poverty,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  rise.  In  119  B.C.,  when 
he  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  he  was  chosen  Tribune,  and  had 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  audacity.  He  had  brought  fo^ 
ward  a  bill  for  taking  the  votes  more  easily  in  the  Centuriate 
elections,  which  was  opposed  by  the  Senate,  and  especially  by 
the  Consul  1..  Metellus,  elder  brother  of  that  Metellus  who 
now  commanded  against  Jugurtha.     The  family  of  Marius  was 

»  Chapt.  111.  §  5. 
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in  some  way  dependent  upon  the  Metelli ;  but  the  dauntless 
'  Tribune  ordered  the  Consul  into  custody,  and  the  Senate  was 
compelled  to  allow  the  bill  to  pass.  But  he  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  play  the  demagogue,  for  he  stopped  a  bill  which  had  been 
introduced  for  extending  the  pernicious  corn-law  of  C.  Gracchus. 
No  party  could  as  yet  claim  the  rude  soldier  for  its  own. 

He  had  obtained  the  Praetorship  without  passing  through  the 
iEdileship.  Southern  Spain  was  his  Province,  but  he  had  no 
opportunity  here  of  signalising  his  military  talents. 

To  choose  such  a  man  for  his  lieutenant  is  a  proof  of  the 
integrity  and  the  discernment  of  Metellus.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  connected  by  ties  of  clientship  with  the  Metellus  family, 
and  had  lately  allied  himself  to  the  oligarchy  by  a  marriage 
with  Julia,  an  aunt  of  the  great  Caesar.  But  the  afiront  put 
upon  the  Consul's  brother  by  Marius  ten  years  before,  was  not 
of  a  kind  to  be  forgotten ;  and  the  proud  noble  can  have  had 
little  in  common  with  the  rough  soldier,  except  determination 
to  conduct  the  war  with  honest  energy.  For  this  end,  doubt- 
less, he  selected  an  officer  of  uncongenial  temper,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  honour  of  being  lieutenant  to  a  Metellus 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  Marius. 

§  16.  It  was  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  year  Metellus 
was  able  to  take  the  field.  The  ready  wit  of  Jugurtha  soon 
told  him  that  he  must  now  meet  force  by  force,  and  he  showed 
himself  no  mean  master  of  the  military  art.  By  a  skilful  dis- 
position of  his  troops  he  succeeded  in  surprising  the  Romans  on 
their  march,  and  attacked  them  at  a  great  disadvantage.  But 
the  measures  taken  by  Metellus  to  enforce  discipline  now 
iq>peared.  The  Romans  rallied  from  their  first  confusion ; 
after  a  long  and  harassing  series  of  assaults,  the  Numidians 
were  beaten  off"  and  left  forty  elephants  dead.  This  was  the 
only  engagement  like  a  battle  on  which  Jugurtha  ventured 
during  the  war.  He  henceforth  relied  entirely  upon  his  for- 
tresses, of  which  Cirta,  his  capital,  now  well  known  as  Constan- 
tine,  in  Algeria,  was  among  the  strongest.""     Hence  Metellus 

•  In  1836,  it  baffled  the  attack  of  the  French  under  Marshal  Clausel,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  tUl  the  next  year.  Among  all  the  places 
named  in  Sallust*s  History,  Cirta  and  Zama  are  the  only  two  that  have  been 
identified. 
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advanced  southward,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Zama,  a 
place  famous  for  the  victory  of  Scipio.  But  the  place  was  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
for  a  siege,  and  Metellus  retired  for  winter-quarters  into  the 
Roman  Province. 

§  17.  Jugurtha  saw  that  his  cause  was  hopeless.  Personally 
he  might  long  elude  capture.  But  in  the  next  campaign  the 
Romans  were  sure  to  gain  possession  of  all  his  kingdom  and  all 
his  strongholds,  and  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
homeless  wanderer.  He  therefore  offered  to  treat ;  and  Me- 
tellus, though  his  term  of  command  had  been  prolonged  to 
another  year,  was  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  overtures. 

Bomilcar,  the  king's  confidential  agent,  brought  about  the 
negotiation.  Afraid  of  being  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  mur- 
der of  Massiva,  he  intrigued  with  both  Metellus  and  Jugurtha 
to  procure  a  peace ;  and  Metellus  demanded  that  the  Prince 
should  give  pledges  of  good  faith,  by  paying  down  200,000 
pounds  of  silver,  by  giving  up  all  his  elephants  and  a  quantity 
of  horses,  and  by  surrendering  all  deserters.  These  demands 
were  complied  with.  Then  Metellus  required  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Jugurtha's  own  person.  It  was  evident  that  the 
worst  defeat  could  hardly  reduce  Jugurtha  to  greater  extremi- 
ties. He  at  once  put  aside  the  counsels  of  Bomilcar,  and  dis- 
appeared from  sight. 

§  18.  Meanwhile  the  conduct  of  Marius  began  to  excite  dis- 
trust in  the  mind  of  the  general.  But  during  the  brief  cam- 
paign of  the  past  year,  the  military  talents  of  Marius  had 
become  manifest,  and  he  had  become  a  favourite  with  the 
soldiery.  The  late  failure  of  the  Consul  before  Zama  had 
offered  opportunities  for  his  lieutenant  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  '*If  he  had  half  the  army,"  he  used  to  say,  "he 
would  soon  send  Jugurtha  in  chains  to  Rome."  He  gave  out 
that  he  meant  to  offer  himself  as  candidate  for  the  Consulship ; 
during  the  winter  he  intimated  this  purpose  to  Metellus,  and 
requested  leave  of  absence  as  soon  as  he  could  be  spared.  ^^  It 
will  be  time  for  you  to  seek  the  Consulship,"  said  Metellus, 
"  when  my  son  (a  youth  of  twenty  years  old)  can  be  your  col- 
league :" — ungenerous  words,  that  rankled  for  ever  in  the  heart 
of  Marius,     About  the  same  time  Gauda,  a  yoimger  brother 
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of  Jugurtha,  joined  the  Roman  army.  He  was  a  weak  young 
man,  and  Metellus  refused  him  the  honours  usually  accorded 
to  allied  Princes.  Marius  took  advantage  of  his  discontent, 
and  persuaded  him  to  send  messengers  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  Metellus.  The  soldiers  also  who  obtained 
leave  of  absence  depreciated  the  general  and  exalted  the 
lieutenant 

The  next  year's  campaign  had  begun  before  Metellus  gave 
Marius  leave  to  repair  to  Rome  (108  b.c).  The  elections 
were  to  come  on  in  twelve  days*  In  two  days  and  a  night  he 
reached  Utica,  where  he  offered  sacrifice.  Encouraged  by  the 
omens  he  put  to  sea,  and  in  four  days  more  was  at  Rome.  In 
the  Forum  he  used  the  same  language  which  the  camp  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear :  ^^  Make  me  Consul,  and  you  shall 
soon  have  Jugurtha,  dead  or  alive,  at  Rome."  He  was  elected 
by  an  overpowering  majority.  The  exposures  lately  made  by 
Memmius  and  Mamilius  now  showed  their  effect  The  death 
of  Gracchus  had  been  avenged.  The  people  exulted  in  raising 
to  the  chief  magistracy  one  whose  chief  claim  was  that  he  was 
a  New  Man  and  the  best  soldier  of  Rome. 

§  19.  The  second  campaign  of  Metellus  was  conducted  with 
vigour.  Marius  being  absent,  it  was  manifest  that  the  general 
was  not  wholly  indebted  to  his  lieutenant.  Most  of  the  strong 
places,  including  Cirta  itself,  had  been  taken  from  the  Numi- 
dians.  Bomilcar  was  intriguing  with  Metellus  to  betray  the 
person  of  his  m&ster ;  and  Nabdalsa,  a  great  officer  of  state, 
combined  with  him.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  Jugurtlia 
put  the  plotters  to  death.  Yet  the  treachery  of  his  friends 
sank  into  liis  heart.  He  put  confidence  in  none,  changed  his 
quarters  daily,  and  suffered  no  one  to  know  where  he  was  to 
pass  the  next  night.  At  length,  when  Metellus  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Cirta,  Jugurtha  fled  through  the  Gaetulian  desert 
to  the  Court  of  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married.  Bocchus,  indeed,  had  already  made  overtures 
to  Rome ;  but  the  friends  of  Jugurtha  had  dissuaded  the  Senate 
from  accepting  his  alliance,  and  the  Moorish  King  now  lent  a 
not  unwilling  ear  to  the  persuasions  of  his  son-in-law.  It  was 
not  long  before  Metellus  heard  that  Bocchus  was  advancing 
with  a  large  army  to  Cirta,  and  he  prepared  to  meet  this  new 
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enemy.     It  was  at  this  crisis  that  he  received  the  unwelcome 
news  that  Marius  was  on  his  way  to  supersede  him. 

§  20.  After  the  election  of  the  popular  favourite  the  Senate 
had  decreed  that  Metellus  should  continue  in  command  till  the 
Jugurthan  War  was  ended.  But  the  Tribune  Mancinus,  en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  his  predecessors  Memmius  and 
Mamilius,  moved  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes  that  the  com- 
mand should  be  transferred  to  Marius  ;  and  the  measure  passed 
by  acclamation. 

Marius  immediately  set  about  his  preparations.  He  ha- 
rangued the  People  with  expressions  of  vehement  scorn  directed 
against  all  the  Senatorial  commanders,  '^  men  of  old  pedigree, 
but  ignorant  of  war ;  who  never  saw  an  army  till  they  became 
generals,  and  then  set  about  studying  Greek  books  of  tactics, — 
beginning  to  learn  when  they  ought  to  be  ready  to  teach.  >' 
He  was  a  New  Man  ;  he  had  no  images  to  show ;  lie  knew  no 
Greek,  and  was  unfit  to  figure  at  the  banquets  of  the  great ; 
he  did  not  esteem  a  stage-player  or  a  cook  better  men  than  an 
honest  yeoman :  but  he  had  images  of  his  own, — spears,  trap- 
pings, standards,  prizes  won  by  valour,  and  scars  upon  his 
breast"  The  delighted  People  forgot  that  these  broad  cen- 
sures comprehended  not  only  a  Bestia  and  Opimius,  but  also  a 
Metellus  and  a  Scipio. 

It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  Marius  did  not  confine 
himself  to  words.  Though  he  had  spoken  of  only  needing 
half  the  army  of  Metellus,  he  made  levies  on  a  large  scale ; 
and  here  he  introduced  an  innovation  which  demands  special 
notice.  In  early  times  military  service  was  confined  to  those 
citizens  who  had  a  considerable  stake  in  the  country.  After 
the  Punic  War  the  area  of  service  had  been  extended,  probably 
by  Flamininus;  but  even  then,  those  only  who  were  worth 
4000  pounds  of  copper  were  allowed  to  enlist.**  Marius  now 
proclaimed  his  purpose  of  enlisting  even  those  who  were 
entered  on  the  Censor's  register  as  possessing  no  appreciable 

**  "  Praepoflteri  homines.'*  Sallust,  Bell.  Ju,j,  85.  The  spoech  which  the 
historian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Marius  is  full  of  thej*o  blunt  and  homely 
phrases,  and  its  whole  character  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  actual  wonls  usetl 
by  the  nido  soldier  are  embodied  in  it. 

*»  Chapt.  xlix.  §  6. 
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amount  of  property/  A  large  number  of  this  class  gave  in 
their  names  to  Marius.  Perhaps  this  measure  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  dearth  of  yeomen  and  free  labourers  of  which 
the  Gracchi  complained.  But  it  was  folio w^ed  by  ill  results. 
For,  thus  it  was  rendered  more  easy  for  an  ambitious  general 
to  collect  an  army  absolutely  devoted  to  liimself. 

Marius  shipped  the  infantry  which  he  had  levied  at  once  for 
Africa,  leaving  his  Quaestor,  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  to  follow  with 
the  cavalry. 

§  21.  Metellus  shed  tears  of  vexation  when  he  heard  that 
the  prize  which  was  fairly  his  due  was  about  to  be  torn  from 
his  very  grasp.  He  made  one  effort  to  bring  matters  to  issue 
by  entering  into  negotiations  with  Bocchus ;  but  the  attempt 
was  vain.  Not  choosing  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  sur- 
rendering his  command  to  his  late  lieutenant,  he  left  P.  Ruti- 
lius  to  hand  over  the  army  to  Marius.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
he  was  well  received.  It  could  not  be  concealed  that  Jugurtha 
was  a  fugitive,  discrowned  and  landless,  and  that  the  war  was 
virtually  ended.  Metellus  without  arrogance  assumed  the  title 
of  Numidicus.  Sallust,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  aristocracy, 
allows  that  he  was  regarded  with  equal  favour  both  by  Senate 
and  People.* 

§  22.  Marius  at  once  marched  to  meet  the  enemy  (107  B.C.). 
On  his  approach,  Bocchus  retired.  Two  hill-forts  in  Numidia 
were  still  held  by  Jugurtha' s  troops, — the  only  relics  of  his 
sovereignty.  One  of  these  was  taken  immediately.  The  other, 
containing  all  that  remained  of  his  treasure,  was  a  place  of  for- 
midable strength,  and  defied  all  the  arts  known  to  the  Roman 
engineers.  At  length  a  Ligurian  soldier,  accustomed  to  chase 
the  chamois  on  the  ridges  of  the  Alps,  discovered  a  way  lead- 
ing to  the  summit  of  the  rock.  He  revealed  his  secret  to 
Marius,  who  picked  out  four  centurions  and  five  trumpeters  to 
follow  their  nimble  guide,  and  while  they  were  ascending,  he 
directed  a  general  assault  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock.  The 
Ligurian,  by  tying  roots  together,  by  cutting  notches  in  the 
rocks,  by  carrying  the  arms  of  his  comrades  over  the  most 

'  The  Capite  Censi.     See  Chapt.  iii.  §  5. 
•  Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.  88;  comp.  Gell.  xii.  9. 
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difficult  pasBageSy  contrived  to  get  all  nine  to  the  top.  The 
trumpets  were  sounded ;  and  the  sound  so  alarmed  the  garri- 
son, that  they  fled  from  the  lower  works,  and  left  the  approaches 
open  to  Marius.  Thus  the  last  stronghold  and  all  the  treasure 
of  Jugurtha  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

Nothing  now  rem«dned  but  to  get  possession  of  his 
person.  Marius  was  no  adept  in  diplomatic  arts,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  sought  to  gain  his  end  by  conquests  in  the 
field.  Mauritania  was  a  distant  and  difficult  country ;  and 
the  war  might  have  been  prolonged  for  several  years.  But 
he  had  with  him  one  who  was  second  to  none  in  these  arts 
of  diplomacy. 

§  23.  L.  Cornelius  Sylla  had  arrived  with  the  cavalry  while 
the  army  was  employed  in  the  last  siege.  This  person,  destined 
to  be  the  future  chief  of  Rome,  was  now  thirty-one  years  old, 
twenty  years  younger  than  the  general.  His  family,  though  a 
branch  of  the  great  Cornelian  Gens,  had  remained  almost  with- 
out honours  since  the  days  of  P.  Rufinus,  who  had  been  ejected 
from  the  Senate  by  the  stem  Curius  Dentatus  for  possessing 
more  than  ten  ounces  of  silver  plate.  The  name  of  Sulla,  or 
(as  it  is  commonly,  though  erroneously  written)  Sylla,^  was 
adopted  by  a  P.  Cornelius  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Praetor  in 
the  Hannibalic  War.  Sylla  had  inherited  little  from  his  father, 
and  was  reduced  to  take  a  mean  lodging  in  the  same  house 
with  a  poor  freedman,  who  in  his  greatness  reminded  him  of 
the  fact.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek  literature  of 
the  day,  and  in  early  years  imbibed  a  taste  for  dramatic  art. 
His  habits  were  dissolute,  as  his  appearance  testified.  His 
complexion,  naturally  fair,  became  pallid  and  blotched  ;  but  his 
bright  blue  eyes  showed  the  vigorous  spirit  within.  He  first 
emerged  from  poverty,  like  Marlborough,  by  the  bounty  of  a 
mistress,  who  left  him  heir  to  all  her  property.  When  he  rode 
into  the  camp  of  Marius  he  had  seen  no  active  service,  and 
the  stern  Consul  looked  with  contempt  on  the  efieminate 
debauchee  whom  lot  had  assigned  him  as  a  Quaestor.  But 
with  happy  versatility  Sylla  adapted  himself  to  the  rough 
manners  of  the  general,  and  entered  with  ready  zest  into  the 

*  We  sball  however  retain  the  ordinary  form. 
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joviality  of  the  soldiery.  His  aptitude  for  business  was  such, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  was  the  chief  adviser 
of  Marina 

§  24.  As  the  army  was  retiring  to  winter  at  Cirta  it  was  sud- 
denly assaulted  by  Bocchus  and  his  Moors.  The  enemy  were 
beaten  off,  but  by  a  rapid  side  march  they  reached  Cirta  before 
Marius.  A  severe  conflict  followed,  in  which  the  Moors  were 
at  length  defeated  with  horrible  carnage.  Bocchus  now  began 
to  fear  that  the  next  spring  might  witness  an  invasion  of  his 
own  country,  and  the  winter  passed  in  negotiation.  Sylla  was 
sent  to  the  Moorish  capital,  but  even  his  dexterity  was  baflSed 
by  the  arts  of  Jugurtha,  and  he  returned  without  result.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  Bocchus  repented,  and  requested  that  Sylla 
might  be  sent  back  again.  Marius  consented,  and  the  Quaestor 
instantly  set  out  from  Cirta  with  a  detachment  of  light  cavalry. 
After  five  days'  march  he  was  joined  by  Volux,  son  of  Bocchus, 
with  1000  horse.  In  the  evening  the  young  man  came  in 
alarm  to  report  that  Jugurtha  with  a  large  body  of  Numidian 
riders  was  at  hand,  and  advised  the  Romans  to  continue  their 
march  all  night  Sylla  afiected  to  despise  the  danger,  but  tool 
the  advice.  In  the  morning  it  was  reported  that  Jugurtha  was 
two  miles  a-head,  preparing  to  bar  the  road.  The  Romans 
exclaimed  that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  Volux :  but  Sylla, 
though  he  shared  in  the  belief,  refrained  from  showing  mis- 
trust. Volux  protested  his  innocence,  and  advised  Sylla  to 
ride  through  the  Numidian  camp  in  his  company.  The 
Quaestor,  with  politic  audacity,  complied.  Jugurtha  did  not 
venture  to  molest  him,  and  Sylla  arrived  safely  at  the  Court  of 
the  Mauritanian  monarcL 

§  25.  But  his  difficulties  were  not  yet  over.  Bocchus  still 
hesitated  Jugurtha  was  close  at  hand,  and  Aspar,  now  his 
minister,  was  at  the  court  of  Bocchus.  A  conference  was  held, 
but  nothing  settled.  But  the  Mauritanian  King  sent  for  Sylla 
privately  by  night,  and  proposed  to  banish  Jugurtha  from  his 
kingdom.  Sylla  replied  courteously  but  firmly  that  he  was 
obliged  to  insist  upon  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha's  person. 
Bocchus  hesitated.  It  is  said  that  he  doubted  whether  he 
should  give  up  Jugurtha  to  Sylla,  or  Sylla  to  Jugurtha.  But 
the  address  of  the  Roman  envoy  at  length  prevailed,  and  Sylla 
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departed  not  from  the  King's  presence  till  he  had  received  pro* 
mises  of  all  that  he  asked. 

Next  mommg,  however,  the  doubts  of  Bocchus  returned. 
For  several  days  he  held  secret  interviews  alternately  with  Sylla 
and  with  Aspar,  giving  both  of  them  separately  to  understand 
that  he  was  on  their  side.  But  the  day  appointed  for  a  final 
decision  was  now  at  hand,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  waver- 
ing monarch  to  choose  his  part  Fear  of  Rome  prevailed. 
Jugurtha  appeared  at  the  time  and  place  named  by  Bocchus. 
But  when  he  was  expecting  to  triumph,  at  a  given  signal  his 
retinue  was  surrounded  and  cut  down,  his  own  person  secured, 
and  given  over  to  the  Roman  envoy.  Sylla,  relieved  from 
the  painful  anxiety  of  many  days,  returned  triumphantly  to 
Marius. 

Sylla  was  not  of  a  temper  to  waive  any  claims  of  his  own  in 
favour  of  his  general.  He  openly  asserted  that  he  was  the  real 
conqueror  of  Jugurtha,  and  had  a  signet-ring  cut  bearing  a 
representation  of  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha.  The  friends  of 
Metellus  encouraged  this  claim ;  but  the  soldiery  and  the 
people  regarded  Marius  as  the  conqueror,  and  none  could  deny 
that  he  was  the  greatest  general  of  the  day.  Circumstances  of 
pressing  danger  soon  occurred,  which  gave  paramount  ini])ort- 
ance  to  military  skill,  and  raised  Marius  to  be  confessedly  the 
first  man  at  Rome. 

§  26.  The  capture  of  Jugurtha  was  effected  late  in  107  b.c.  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  Calends  of  January  104  B.C.,  that  Marius 
entered  Rome  in  triumphal  procession,  and  passed  before  the 
gazing  crowd  to  deposit  in  the  Capitol  the  large  Iwoty  which  he 
had  taken."  On  the  same  day  he  entered  upon  his  second 
Consulate.  His  reelection  was  against  the  law,  Iwth  Ixicause 
he  was  absent  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  because  less  than 
two  years  had  passed  since  the  termination  of  his  first  (Jonsul- 
ship.  The  circumstances  which  justified  this  double  suspension 
of  the  law  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 

§  27.  Jugurtha  was  treated  in  a  manner  that  excites  com- 
passion for  one  who  little  deserves  such  feelings.     When  he 

"  According  to  Plutarch  {Vit.  Afar.  c.  12),  3007  poirnds  weight  of  goUl, 
5775  of  uDcoined  ailvcr,  and  of  coined  silver  money  'J87,0(>0  drachiiuo. 
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walked  before  the  triumphal  car  of  Marius  he  seemed  sunk  in 
stupor,  from  which  he  was  roused  by  the  brutal  mob  tearing  off 
his  clothes,  and  plucking  the  gold  rings  by  force  out  of  his  ears. 
He  was  then  thrust  naked  into  the  state-dungeon  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitoline.  *'  Hercules,"  he  cried,  ^^  what  a  cold  bath  this 
is  I "  Here  he  was  left  to  starve  for  six  days,  when  death  came 
to  his  relief.  His  kingdom  was  given  to  a  rival  prince  of  the 
line  of  Masinissa. 
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CHAPTER    LV. 


THE  CIMBRIAXS  AND  TEUTONS  (lO.S-101  B.C.)  :  SECOND  SLAVE 

WAR  IN  ITALT  (103—101  B.C.). 

§  1.  First  i^peaninoe  of  the  CimbriBiti  and  Teutons.  §  2.  Defeat  of  three 
Roman  armies.  §  3.  Qreat  defeat  of  Halliiui  and  Csepio  on  the  Rhone : 
Cimbrians  push  onward  into  %Mun.  §  4.  Marius  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand :  his  stem  discipline.  §  5.  Third  and  fourth  Consulships  of  Marius : 
Catulus  his  colleague  in  the  last.  §6.  Return  of  the  Cimbrians  from  Spain : 
the  Teutons  also  appear  in  Omul,  but  turn  eastward  towards  Switzerland. 
§  7.  Marius  on  the  Rhone  :  first  battle  of  Aix.  §  8.  Second  battle  :  anni- 
hilation of  the  Teutons.  §  9.  Fifth  Consulship  of  Marius.  §  10.  Catulus 
Proconsul :  driven  back  from  the  Adige  by  the  Teutons.  §  11.  Catulus 
joined  by  Marius :  they  meet  the  Teutons  near  VercellsB.  §  12.  Battle 
of  Vercells:  annihilation  of  the  Teutons.  §  13.  Triumph  of  Marius  and 
Catulus.  §  14.  Second  Slave  War  in  Sicily :  its  origin :  Salvius  in  the 
East.  §  15.  Athenio  in  the  East.  §  16.  Salvius  assumes  the  title  of  Kling 
and  the  name  of  Tryphon :  Athenio  submits.  §  17.  L.  Lucullus,  hia  little 
success :  M*Aquillius  ends  the  war.  §  18.  Strict  measures  to  prevent 
future  risings. 

§  1.  JuGURTHA,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  taken  prisoner  late 
in  107  B.C.,  while  Marius  was  still  Consul ;»  but  the  general 
remained  in  Africa  till  the  close  of  105  b.c.  In  the  course  of 
these  two  years  happened  the  events  which  justified  the  irregular 
election  of  Marius  to  his  second  Consulship. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  Roman  conquest  on  the  Rhone  had 
been  checked  by  the  irruption  of  barbarians  from  the  North. *» 
It  was  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jugurthan  war 
that  vast  hordes  from  the  North  of  Europe,  impelled  probably 
by  want,  appeared  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Gaul,  and 
spread  eastward  along  the  Alps  to  Istria.  The  chief  names  by 
which  these  barbarians  were  known  were  those  of  Cimbrians  and 
Teutons.  It  could  not,  Plutarch  tells  us,  be  ascertained  who  or 
what  they  were,  except  that  they  came  from  the  shores  of  the 
Northern  Ocean ;  nor  has  modern  learning  been  able  to  solve 

*  Sallust,  BelL  Jug,  104.  »»  Chapt.  lii.  §  0. 
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the  riddle.  Probably  the  Teutons  were  an  association  of  German 
tribes  under  one  common  name,  like  the  Franks  of  later  ages. 
The  Cimbrians  must  have  been  of  Celtic  origin/  though  with 
much  Teutonic  admixture.  Their  numbers  were  large ;  the 
fighting  men  alone  are  said  to  have  numbered  300,000.  Tlie 
Cimbrians  led  the  way,  and  left  such  a  reputation  in  Central 
Germany,  that,  in  the  language  of  its  tribes,  "Cimbrian"  was 
taken  to  signify  a  robber.  Many  smaller  tribes  followed  or 
joined  them,  as  the  Ambrons  from  Germany,  the  Tectosages 
from  the  south-west  of  Gaul,  the  Tigurines  from  the  north  and 
west  of  Switzerland. 

§  2.  It  waa  in  the  year  113  b.c.  that  the  Romans  firet  came 
in  contact  with  a  host  of  Cimbrians,  who  had  wandered  east- 
ward, and  appeared  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Istria.  The 
Consul  Ca  Papirius  Carbo  endeavoured  to  intercept  their 
passage,  and  sufiered  a  great  defeat.  But  the  main  body 
pressed  westward  and  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the  crisis  when  war 
was  declared  against  Jugurtha  (111  b.c.).  At  that  time  they 
contented  themselves  with  ravaging  Gaul.  Two  years  later 
another  host  of  Cimbrians,  appealing  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Transalpine  Province,  demanded  a  gift  of  land.  The  Consul 
M.  Junius  Silanus,  colleague  of  Metellus,  repUed  by  giving 
them  battle ;  but  he  also  was  defeated,  and  the  Tribune 
Domitius,  emulous  of  the  fame  won  by  Memmius  and  MamiHus, 
indicted  Silanus  for  fighting  without  authority.  But  the  attack 
was  unjust ;  of  all  the  Tribes  only  two  voted  in  condemnation. 
In  107  B.C.  the  Tigurines  pressed  down  the  Rhone  from  their 
Swiss  valleys,  and  were  met  by  the  Consul  L.  Cassius  Longinus, 
colleague  of  Marius.  ITie  Helvetian  Tribe  shunned  the  con- 
flict; but  Cassius  pursued  them,  and  as  he  was  incautiously 
advancing  into  the  AUobrogian  territory,  he  fell  into  an  ambus- 

•  Tacitus  {Germ,  87),  Strabo  (vii.  p.  293  57.),  represent  them  as  Germans. 
But,  in  favour  of  their  Celtic  origin,  it  is  alleged,  — (I)  that  they  called  the 
Baltic  Mor-marusn  or  Dead  Sea,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  Welsh  Mor-mnnt ; 
and  the  termination  orix  in  the  name  of  the  Cimbric  chief  Boiorix  is  certainly 
Celtic :  (2)  that  the  customs  attributed  to  them  by  Strabo  agree  with  the 
customs  of  the  Britons :  (3)  that  Holstein  and  Denmark— the  Cimbric  Cher- 
■onesus—even  now  aboimd  in  Celtic  remains  :  (4)  that  the  name  Cimbri  closely 
resembles  Cwmry, — the  name  by  wliich  the  Welsh  designate  themselves. 
Plichard's  Researches,  iii.  p.  103  sq. 
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cade.     Great  part  of  his  army  was  slain,  himself  amung  the 
number ;  the  rest  were  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

§  3.  While  Marius  still  remained  as  Proconsul  in  Africa  after 
the  capture  of  Jugurtha  still  worse  tidings  reached  Rome.  The 
successive  defeats  just  noticed  had  thoroughly  alanued  the 
Senate,  and  large  levies  had  heen  made  for  the  year  105  b.c. 
Q.  Servilius  Csepio,  the  Consul  of  that  year,  had  held  command 
on  the  Rhone,  and  gained  an  evil  reputation  by  the  sack  of 
Tolosa  (Toulouse),  the  chief  city  of  the  Tectosagcs,  whom  he 
had  assailed  without  provocation.  So  great  was  the  plunder 
wliich  he  took,  that  "  Toulouse  gold  "  bi»came  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  ill-gotten  gains.  He  was,  however,  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  Senate,  and  he  was  continued  in  command  as  Pro- 
consul. M.  Aurelius  also,  and  Scaurus,  nephew  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Senate,  held  proconsular  authority  in  Gaul ;  but  the  chief 
command  in  104  b.c.  fell  to  the  new  Consul,  Cn.  Mallius,  a 
man  only  distinguished  for  his  want  of  capacity.  When  he 
arrived  hi  the  Province,  Caepio  scornfully  refused  to  join  him, 
till  news  came  that  Aurelius  had  been  utterly  defeated  by  the 
Cimbrians.  Mallius  had  already  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  was 
threatened  by  the  barbarians,  who  had  been  joined  by  a  boat  of 
Ambroiis.  On  hearing  of  the  danger  of  the  Consul,  C^cpio  also 
crossed  the  river,  but  still  refused  to  put  himself  under  the 
command  of  his  superior  officer,  till  he  was  forced  to  do  so  by 
his  own  soldiers.  During  these  unworthy  bickerings  the  annies 
of  Mallius  and  Ca*pio  were  surprised  and  utterly  destroyed : 
they  lost,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  80,000  soldiers  and  4(),(MX) 
camp  followers.  This  bloody  defeat,  the  most  serious  that 
Rome  had  sustained  since  the  day  of  Canna*,  took  place  on  the 
Gth  of  October,  which  was  marked  as  a  black  day  in  the 
calendar. 

§  4.  Before  this  great  defeat  Marius  had  already  been  elected 
to  his  second  Consulship.  The  election  was  a  hapj)y  anticipa- 
tion, which  by  a  breach  of  the  law  provided  a  great  General  for 
a  great  need.  When  Marius  descended  from  the  Capitol  he 
went  straight  to  the  Senate-house,  still  wearing  the  military 
dress  proper  to  a  triumphing  General :  but,  urgent  as  the  need 
was,  the  Senate  refused  to  hear  the  Consul  till  he  had  assumed 
the  constitutional  garb  of  peace. 

VOL.  II.  " 
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But  no  time  was  lost.  The  Senate  gave  him  full  powers  to 
provide  for  the  defence  of  Italy  and  the  Provinces.  There  was 
no  army  available.  The  Gallic  Legions  had  been  annihilated, 
those  of  Africa  had  been  disbanded.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
barbarians,  instead  of  pouring  at  once  into  Italy,  turned  south- 
wards, and — a  great  portion  of  them  at  least — passed  over  the 
Pyrenees  into  Spain.  Thus  Italy  was  relieved  from  immediate 
fear,  and  Marius  had  time  to  put  forth  all  his  energy  in  organising 
a  fr'esh  army.  The  greater  part  of  his  troops  must  have  been 
furnished  by  the  lowest  class  of  citizens  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
Italian  towns.  Ligurians  always  appear  at  this  period  as  light 
troops.  Many  of  the  African  soldiers  took  service  under  their 
old  commander,  and  were  useful  in  inuring  the  new  recruits  to 
endurance  of  labour  and  hardship.  But  the  disorderly  recruits 
murmured  at  the  requirements  of  the  Consul.  His  sternness 
repelled,  his  arbitrary  habits  offended,  and  those  who  submitted 
patiendy  were  called  "  the  mules  of  Marius."  Sylla,  however, 
again  came  in  aid.  He  had  offered  his  services  as  Legate  to 
Marius ;  and  the  General,  notwithstanding  his  jealousy,  felt  his 
value  too  much  to  reject  the  offer.  His  ready  wit  assisted  to 
smoothe  difficulties.  The  murmurs  soon  abated,  and  the  nick- 
name became  a  name  of  honour.  The  confidence  felt  by  the  old 
soldiers  in  the  General  gradually  extended  itself  to  the  new 
levies.  It  was  found  that,  if  he  was  inflexibly  severe,  he  was  no 
less  inflexibly  just, — the  highest  and  the  lowest  received  the 
same  measure.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case 
of  his  own  nephew.  The  young  man  had  offered  a  brutal  insult 
to  a  young  soldier  named  Trebonius,  who  resented  it  by  slaying 
his  officer  on  the  spot  Marius  brought  the  youth  to  trial.  He 
told  his  story  plainly  and  boldly  ;  it  was  proved  by  evidence  ; 
and  the  Consul  not  only  directed  his  acquittal,  but  placed  a 
crown  upon  his  head  as  a  reward  for  his  Roman  virtue. 

§  5.  For  the  next  year  Marius  was  elected  Consul  for  the 
third  time ;  but  as  the  elections  for  103  b.c.  approached,  it  was 
alleged  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  barbarians,  and 
many  persons  of  high  family  offered  themselves  for  election. 
Marius  himself  had  repaired  to  Rome,  in  order  to  preside  at  the 
Comitia.  He  afiected  not  to  desire  a  fourth  Consulship.  But 
L.  Apuleius  Satuminus,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  a  man  of  whom 
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we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  called  upon  him  to  come 
forward  as  a  Candidate,  publicly  declaring  that  a  refusal  would 
be  treachery  to  the  State.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  step 
had  been  previously  coi^certed  by  Satuminus  with  Marius."^  But 
the  danger  was  so  imminent,  and  the  military  capacity  of  Marius 
so  surpassing,  that  no  one  seriously  disputed  his  reelection. 
His  colleague  was  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  aristocracy.  He  had  hitherto  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Consulship.  In  lOti  b.c.  he 
had  been  defeated  by  Cappio,  in  105  by  Mallius,  and  in  104  by 
Fimbria, — all  of  them  persons  unworthy  to  be  put  in  comparison 
with  him.  It  must  be  noted  that  these  men  were  not  popular 
favourites,  but  the  Candidates  of  the  Senatorial  Oligarchy  ;  and 
it  is  little  creditable  to  the  governing  party  to  have  preferred 
such  men  to  Catulus,  the  most  eminent  man  of  their  own  Order, 
whose  character  stood  so  high,  that  it  was  usual  to  quote  his 
mere  word  as  su£Bcient  authority  for  a  fact :  "  It  must  be  so,  for 
Q.  Lutatius  has  said  it."®  In  personal  integrity  Marius  was  his 
equal,  but  in  other  respects  they  formed  a  marked  contrast. 
Marius  rough  and  stem,  without  education,  scorning  accomplish- 
ments, but  confessedly  the  best  general  of  the  day ;  Ciitulus, 
polished  in  manner,  well-informed  and  witty,  the  most  finished 
orator  of  his  time,'  but  untried  in  war. 

§  6.  Soon  after  the  election  news  arrived  that  the  dreaded 
hour  was  really  at  hand :  the  Cimbrians  had  been  repulsed  in 
Spain  by  the  gallant  Celtiberians,  and  had  recrossed  the 
Pyrenees.  The  Teutons,  whose  name  now  first  appears  in  the 
narrative,  had  by  this  time  entered  Gaul  from  the  north-east, 
and  the  combined  hordes  were  gathering  like  a  thunder-cloud  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Gallic  Province.  Marius  left  Rome  in  haste 
and  crossed  the  Alps ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  he  spent  in 
fortifying  a  strong  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  some- 
where between  Nismes  and  Aries.  To  secure  a  readier  access 
to  the  sea  than  was  allowed  by  the  shallow  streams  into  which 
the  Rhone  is  divided  below  Aries,  he  enii)loyed  his  men  in 

d  Plutarch's  account  is  confirmed  by  Livy  {Epit.  07),    "  Quartum  Couhu- 
latum  disaimulanter  captat." 

•  "  Hoc  verum  est;  dixit  enini  Q.  Lutatius." — Cicero  <k  Oratore,  ii.  4i\ 
'  **  Oraiio  ejus  pura  sic  ut  Latine  loqui  paone  solus  videretur." — /but  iii.  8. 

H  2 
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cutting  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the  coast,  which  long  remained 
open,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Foss  of  Marius.^ 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  barbarian  hordes  had  again  sepa- 
rated. Tlie  Teutons,  with  the  Ambrons,  remained  in  Gaul  to 
attack  the  Roman  l^vince  and  enter  Italy  by  the  passes  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  while  the  Cimbrians  passed  up  the  Rhone  and 
made  a  long  circuit  through  Switzerland  or  Southern  Gennany, 
8o  as  to  threaten  ludy  from  the  north.  Marius  remained  in 
Gaul  to  arrest  the  Teutons  ;**  Catulus,  with  a  second  Consular 
army,  was  ordered  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  there  to  await  the 
Cimbrians. 

Marius  of  course  was  exposed  to  the  first  assault.  Early  in 
the  year  102  b.c.  the  plain  in  front  of  his  camp  was  covered  by 
Teutons,  who  challenged  him  with  hideous  cries  to  come  forth ; 
and  his  men  indignantly  asked  whether  their  only  task  was  to 
be  that  of  digging  and  delving  like  a  parcel  of  slaves ;  whether 
they  were  to  be  kept  like  women  under  lock  and  key.  But 
Marius  turned  a  deaf  ear  both  to  the  provocations  of  the  bar- 
barians and  the  murmurs  of  his  own  troops.  He  had  formed  no 
light  estimate  of  the  danger.  In  conversation  he  said  that  they 
had  now  to  fight  not  for  trophies  but  for  existence ;  he  would 
not  give  battle  till  victory  was  secure.  ITiis  backwardness  was 
in  part  due  to  a  superstitious  regard  for  divination.  As  ^^■allen- 
steiu  consulted  the  stars  through  his  astrologer,  so  the  grim 
Roman  carried  about  with  him  a  Syrian  woman  named  Martha, 
in  whose  predictions  he  placed  unbounded  confidence. 

§  7.  The  Teutons,  finding  their  challenges  vain,  attempted 
to  storm  the  Roman  camp,  but  were  driven  ofi'  with  great  loss. 
After  this  repulse,  they  marched  eastward  past  the  lines.  For 
six  days  the  barbarian  hordes  kept  defiling  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Italian  soldiery,  scoffingly  asking  whether  they  could  not 
carry  some  message  home  for  them  to  their  wives.  As  soon  as 
their  vast  host  had  crossed  the  Rhone,  Marius  followed  them 
leisurely  along  the  Aurelian  road,  taking  care  every  night  to 
throw  up  earthworks  in  front  of  his  camp.     After  some  days' 

•  Sirabo,  iv.  p.  183. 

^  No  doubt  in  hifl  old  position,  between  NiBmea  and  Aries.  Orosius  repre- 
■ents  him  as  shifting  northwards  to  the  Is^.  But  this  is  little  reooncileable 
with  the  Mene  of  the  battle. 
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march,  the  barbarians  halted  near  Aquae  Sextia;,  the  Ambrons 
being  in  the  rear.  Here  Marius  came  up  with  them.  The 
place  chosen  for  the  Roman  camp  here  was  ill  supplied  with 
water  ;  and  when  the  men  complained  of  thirst,  Marius  pointed 
to  a  stream  before  them,  and  told  them  they  could  drink  there, 
but  at  the  price  of  their  blood.  "  First,  however,"  said  he, 
"  the  camp  must  be  entrenched."  AVhile  the  soldiers  un- 
willingly set  to  work,  the  camp-followers,  attended  by  a  guard, 
went  down  with  the  beasts  to  seek  water.  ITie  Ambrons  were 
preparing  their  dinner,  and  many  were  luxuriously  bathing  in 
the  hot  springs  which  ga?e  name  to  the  place.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  the  Romans,  they  snatched  up  their  arms  and  advanced 
clashing  their  weapons  and  shouting  the  name  of  their  own 
tribe  as  a  war-cry.  There  was  in  the  Roman  advanced  guard 
a  Ligurian  Tribe  bearing  a  similar  name,  who  returned  the  cry, 
and  rushed  into  the  stream.  Marius,  unable  to  restrain  the 
impatient  mountaineers,  drew  out  the  remainder  of  his  anny, 
and  the  conflict  became  general.  After  a  severe  stni^irle,  the 
Ambrons  were  driven  back  to  their  camp,  where  their  women 
came  out  and  fell  upon  fu^tives  and  Romans  alike  with  indis- 
criminate violence.  Darkness  stopped  the  battle,  and  tlic 
Romans  drew  back  to  their  unfortified  camp,  where  they  passed 
the  night  under  arms,  listening  to  the  wild  and  uncouth  wailings 
with  which  the  Ambrons  lamented  their  dead.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  renew  the  battle  the  next  day,  but  Marius  silently  pre- 
pared for  a  decisive  action  on  the  morrow. 

§  8.  ITie  Teutons  had  in  the  meantime  returned  to  support 
their  comrades ;  and  when  the  sun  rose  on  the  third  day,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  barbarians  stood  upon  the  phiiii  in  front  of 
the  eminence  where  the  Romans  lay  encamped.  During  the 
night  Marius  had  sent  his  lieutenant  Marcellus,  with  3000 
men,  to  ensconce  themselves  upon  a  wooded  hill  in  the  rear  of 
the  enemy's  position  ;  and  having  drawn  out  his  legions  on  the 
sloping  ground  in  front  of  his  camp,  he  there  awaited  the  attack. 
The  barbarians  charged  up  the  slope  with  furious  cries.  The 
Romans  awaited  their  assault  steadily,  till  they  were  within 
spear  s  throw ;  and  then,  having  discharged  their  heavy  javelins 
from  their  elevated  position  with  terrible  effect,  they  drew  their 
swords  and  fell  upon  the  broken  ranks  of  the  enemy.     The  bar- 
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barians  were  driven  back  across  the  plain,  and  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  attempting  to  rally,  Marcellus,  issuing  from  the 
wood,  fell  upon  their  rear.  A  dreadful  massacre  followed.  So 
numerous  were  the  slain,  that  in  after-years  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles used  the  Iwnes  from  the  field  of  battle  to  make  fences 
for  their  vineyards,  and  the  whole  plain  was  fertilised  by  putre- 
scent bodies.  Not  less  than  90,000  were  made  prisoners,  and 
sold  as  slaves.*  Tlie  Teutonic  host  was  annihilated ;  and,  on 
the  western  side,  Italy  was  saved  by  the  battle  of  Aix. 

§  y.  After  the  battle,  the  cattle  and  waggons  were  bestowed 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  army  upon  their  General.  Teuto- 
bocchus,  the  gigantic  Cliieftain  of  the  Teutons,  accustomed  (as 
tales  ran)  to  ride  four  or  six  horses  at  once,  was  reserved  to 
grace  his  triumph.**  lie  also  selected  the  best  of  the  arms  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  rest  of  the  spoils,  being  broken  and 
useless,  he  piled  in  a  huge  heap,  and  himself,  waving  a  chaplet 
and  with  his  gown  girded  after  the  Gabine  fashion,  advanced 
torch  in  hand  to  fire  it,  when  some  horsemen  were  seen  gallop- 
ing along  the  road  from  Italy.  He  paused.  Leaping  from 
their  horses,  they  saluted  him  as  Consul  for  the  fifth  time.  He 
had  been  elected  again  during  his  absence,  before  his  great 
victory  was  known  at  Rome. 

§  10.  During  the  whole  year  the  Cimbrians  had  not  made 
their  appearance,  nor  was  it  known  at  what  point  they  were  to 
be  expected.  Catulus  had  divided  his  army  into  several  detach- 
ments, which  were  posted  at  the  mouth  of  the  chief  passes  tliat 
led  from  the  Northern  Alps  to  the  plains  below\  Sylla  had 
before  this  time  transferred  his  services  from  Marius  to  the 
aristocratic  general,  and  was  of  great  use  to  Catulus.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer,  he  passed  from  one  Alpine  valley  to 
another,  and  conciliated  their  rude  inhabitants  to  Rome. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Cim- 
brian  host  had  reached  the  Tyrol,  and  might  be  expected  to 
descend  into  Italy  next  spring  by  the  valley  of  the  Athesis 
(Adige). 

Catulus,  who  remained  in  command  for  a  second  year  as  Pro- 
consul, concentrated  his  forces  on  that  river.  His  camp, 
strongly  fortified,  was  on  the  right  or  western  bank  ;  a  bridge 

»  Liv.  Epit.  68.  k  FloruB,  iii.  3,  10. 
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was  thrown  across  the  stream,  defended  at  its  eastern  end  by  a 
smaller  camp  or  tete^u-pont. 

The  barbarians  did  not  wait  for  the  melting  of  the  snows. 
Early  in  the  next  year  (101  b-c.),  they  poured  down  the  Pass 
of  the  Brenner,  sliding  exultingly  down  the  frozen  slopes  upon 
their  shields.  Keeping  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  point  where  Catulus  was  stationed.  Here  they 
gathered  their  host,  and  attempted  to  break  up  the  bridge  by 
floating  large  trunks  of  trees  down  the  stream.  The  Roman 
soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  the  aspect  of  the  barbarians,  though 
the  river  defended  them,  were  seized  by  a  panic  fear,  and  could 
not  be  prevented  from  deserting  the  camp  in  precipitate  flight. 
Happily,  the  division  which  was  stationed  on  the  left  bank  de- 
fended their  post  gallantly,  and  prevented  the  Cimbrians  from 
crossing  the  bridge  in  pursuit.  At  length  these  brave  men  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  were  treated  by  the  barbarians  with 
admirable  generosity. 

§  11.  Marius  had  returned  to  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
vious campaign,  where  he  was  received  as  became  the  ( 'onqueror 
of  the  Teutons.  The  Senate  decreed  him  a  Triumph  ;  but  he 
generously  declined  the  honour,  till  he  could  share  it  with 
Catulus.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  descent  of  the  Cimbrians, 
he  set  off  for  the  Proconsul's  camp,  having  previously  ordered 
his  lieutenants  to  bring  his  victorious  army  from  Gaul  into 
Italy.  Catulus  had  succeeded  in  rallying  his  troops,  and  was 
posted  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Po,  probably  near  Placentia. 
The  army  which  Marius  brought  to  his  aid  amounted  to  more 
than  30,000  men  ;  that  of  Catulus  was  reduced  to  about  20,000. 
The  exertions  of  Sylla  had  provided  well  for  supplies  of  provi- 
sions and  forage ;  and  Marius,  whose  commissariat  had  been 
neglected,  was  again  obliged  to  own  himself  indebted  to  an 
oflicer  who  had  unceasingly  provoked  his  jealousy. 

Between  the  two  Commanders  the  best  feeling  subsisted.  The 
Cimbrians  had  spread  over  the  Transpadane  plain,  roving  and 
plundering  in  all  directions,  but  gradually  pushing  westward  in 
the  hope  of  meeting  their  friends  the  Teutons,  of  whose  destruc- 
tion they  had  not  yet  heard.  Marius  and  Catulus,  crossing  the 
Po  to  tlie  west  of  the  Ticinus,  advanced  up  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  and  offered  battle.      The  Cimbrians  answered  by 
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sending  envoys  to  demand  that,  when  their  brethren  reached 
Italy,  the  Romans  should  give  lands  and  cities  enough  for  all. 
"  Your  brethren,"  replied  Marius,  "  have  already  as  much  land 
as  they  are  like  to  need ;"  and  he  sent  back  some  Teuton  pri- 
soners, who  sufficiently  explained  the  meaning  of  his  words. 
I^iorix,  the  Cimbrian  (^^hief,  nothing  daunted,  rode  up  to  the 
Roman  lines,  and  challenged  the  Generals  to  fix  the  day  and 
phu!e  for  a  pitched  battle.  "  The  Romans,"  retorted  Marius, 
**  are  not  wont  to  consult  their  enemy  on  such  points.  How- 
over,  we  will  humour  you.  Let  the  day  be  the  third  day  hence ; 
the  place  the  plain  of  Vercellae."  * 

§  12.  Here  the  battle  was  fought.  Catulus  commanded  the 
centre  ;  the  troops  of  the  Consul  Marius,  in  two  divisions,  flanked 
him  on  the  right  and  left.  The  Cimbrian  host  advanced  in  one 
dense  column,  their  front  ranks  being  linked  together  by  chains 
|)iiHH4Ml  through  their  belts.  This  great  phalanx  was  supported 
by  15,000  horsemen,  armed  like  Germans,  with  helmets  made 
of  the  heads  of  wild  beasts,  surmounted  by  tall  plumes.  The 
combat  took  place  on  the  30th  day  of  July ;  and  the  intense 
heat,  together  with  the  dust,  impaired  the  vigour  of  these 
northern  men.  The  compact  ranks  of  the  enemy,  broken  by 
tlu*  terrible  force  of  the  pila,"  and  charged  by  the  whole  Roman 
line,  wen^  driven  Iwick  to  their  camp  in  disorder,  and  there 
rtMM^ived  by  their  own  wives  as  if  they  had  been  enemies.  A 
wiMU*  of  frightful  carnage  followed.     The  women  alone,  from 

I  VulloiiiH  mill  rioniN  luuno  tho  Raudine  Plains  as  the  scene  of  this  great 
IihIMii.  Many  K^ogmphufH  tliid  these  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  and 
KttiniN  (111.  M,  IM)  HptiukH  of  tlio  Cimbrians  as  losing  their  vigoui*  in  the  ener- 
VtitliiK  »*••"  "f  "  ViMiotiii."  Hut  Plutarch  names  Vercellaj  as  the  place  of  the 
btilllii.  Kiiit  tliirt  l»<tNt  a^roeii  with  the  course  which  the  Cimbrians  w^ould  natu- 
I'lilly  liiko  ill  (iiriMit  u  Junction  with  the  Teutones.  It  does  not  appear  what 
I'lMiniiii  lliiiiit  Im  fur  |iliuiiug  the  Kaudino  I'lains  near  Verona,  except  that  this 
iiH>  UHH  niiHi'  (ho  nnoaiupuiunt  of  Cntulus  on  the  Adige  ; — a  fact  which  rather 
HiiiM  hi  prnvo  Mint  thoy  were  nut  nonr  Verona;  for  several  weeks  passed  between 
MiM  tllHltl  of  I'MtuluM  and  the  battle,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Cimbrians 
ihiiiuiIuimI  HUiliiiiury. 

♦••  Mitilu*  luiMto  hU  luon  mlopt  a  new  contrivance  for  increasing  the  eflfect 
^\\W\\  i\w  )i|Ia  Hlwiiyn  IiimI  in  hampering  those  whose  shields  were  transfixed. 
\\\\\  Mh»  iU|iUuatliiii  glvon  l»y  PluUu'ch  does  not  explain  much  (  Vii,  Mar,  c.  25). 
\\  umy  i»i*  iiUwrvitd  timt  tho  share  which  he  here  attributes  to  Marius  in  the 
ImHlo  U  iiUMiimUtiiiit  with  hin  argument  (in  c.  27)  to  show  that  to  Cattilu8  is 
lUltf  aU  \\w  ulury  nf  th»  vluiory. 
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the  high  waggons  which  had  been  drawn  up  so  as  to  form  a 
defence  of  the  camp,  continued  to  resist ;  till,  not  choosing  to 
become  slaves,  they  strangled  their  children,  and  sought  a 
voluntary  death  partly  by  the  hands  of  friends,  partly  by  nooses 
twisted  of  their  own  hair.  About  60,000  men  were  taken  pri- 
soners ;  the  rest  were  slain.  The  annihilation  of  the  Cimbrian 
host  at  Vercellae  was  as  complete  as  that  of  the  Teutons  at 
Aquae  Sextiae. 

§  13.  Both  Marius  and  Catulus  had  done  their  duty  in  this 
bloody  conflict.  Plutarch,  indeed,  attributes  the  victory  wholly 
to  Catulus.  But  the  accounts  of  Plutarch  are  borrowed  from 
the  annals  of  Sylla,  a  suspicious  authority  for  estimating  the 
merits  of  Marius.  At  Rome,  all  the  credit  of  the  Cimbrian, 
as  well  as  of  the  Teutonic,  victory  was  given  to  Marius.  He 
was  saluted,  with  Romulus  and  Camillus,  as  the  third  Founder 
of  Rome.  The  People  loudly  expressed  their  wish  that  he 
should  triumph  alone.  But  Marius,  respecting  the  feelings  of 
the  soldiers,  and  not  devoid  of  a  rough  generosity,  declared  that 
his  noble  colleague  must  share  the  honour.  The  opinion  of  the 
day  was  ratified  by  posterity.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Triumph 
as  due,  chiefly  if  not  solely,  to  Marius ;"  and  Juvenal  in  a 
well-known  line  sums  up  the  traditional  faith  of  a  later  genera- 
tion.® There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Marius  well  deserved 
all  his  honours.  By  these  great  victories  he  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  Northern  immigration  for  at  least  three  centuries.  The 
battles  of  Aix  and  Vercelli  may  be  ranked  in  the  number  of 
those  which  changed  the  course  of  the  World's  History. 

§  14.  While  the  arms  of  the  Republic  were  thus  triumphant 
in  averting  external  peril,  the  fertile  Province  of  Sicily  had 
again  become  a  prey  to  the  desolating  horrors  of  a  Slave 
War.P 

After  the  former  war  had  been  happily  concluded  by  Piso 


D     (• 


Utrum  tandem  iKjatior  C.  Marius  turn,  quum  Cimbricaj  victoria)  glorinin 
cum  coUegA  Catulo  commuuicavit, — psoue  altero  Loolio,  an  .  .  .  etc."—  Tnsc>d. 
QtuEst.  V.  19.  The  compari«on  of  Catulus  with  La?liu8  implies  that  of  Marius 
with  Scipio. 

o  "  Nobilis  omatur  lauro  CoUega  sccunddr — Sat.  viii.  253. 

P  The  history  of  this  war,  like  that  of  the  former,  is  almost  entirely  derived 
from  DiodoruB  (lib.  xxxvi.). 
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and  Rupilius,i  several  indications  of  similar  troubles  appeared 
in  Italy  itself.  At  Capua  in  particular,  a  spendthrift  Knight, 
by  name  T.  Minucius,  armed  4000  Slaves  and  assumed  the 
d]adf^m.    But  by  prompt  measures  the  insurrection  was  put  down. 

The  rising  in  Sicily  might  have  been  checked  with  no  less 
ease,  if  the  Sicilian  Praetor  had  acted  with  the  same  vigour.  It 
originated  thus.  Marius  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Senate 
to  raise  tnwpe  in  foreign  countries  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
the  (Jimbrian  war.  For  this  purpose,  he  applied  among  other 
perscms  to  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia ;  but  the  King  answered  that 
he  had  no  soldiers,  the  Roman  Tax-gatherers  had  made  Slaves 
of  them  all.  On  hearing  this  answer,  the  Senate,  glad  to  have 
an  opiH)rtunity  of  censuring  the  Equites,  passed  a  Decree  that 
all  persons  unduly  detained  in  slavery  should  be  set  free.  In 
Sicily  the  number  of  such  persons  was  so  large  that  Nerva,  the 
Prajtor,  was  obliged  to  liberate  more  than  800  men  in  the  first 
few  days :  and  hopes  so  extravagant  were  raised  among  the 
mass  of  the  Slaves,  that  Nerva  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
D(»cree.  Great  disappointment  followed.  A  body  of  Slaves 
seized  a  hill  overhanging  the  city  of  Heraclea  Minoa,  not  far 
from  Agrigentum,  and  beat  oflP  an  assault  directed  by  the 
Prastor.  Their  numbers,  which  as  yet  were  but  2000,  soon 
swelled  to  20,000 ;  and  they  chose  one  Salvius,  a  soothsayer, 
to  be  their  king.  This  man  showed  himself  fit  to  command.  He 
divided  his  followers  into  three  bodies,  regularly  officered.  He 
enforced  strict  discipline.  To  restrain  his  men  from  wine  and 
debauchery,  he  kept  them  in  the  field.  He  contrived  to  pro- 
vide 2000  with  horses.  When  his  men  seemed  sufficiently 
trained,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Murgantia.  The  Praetor 
attempted  to  raise  the  siege:  he  was  beaten  off.  But  the 
Slave-masters  of  Murgantia  ofiered  freedom  to  all  Slaves  who 
would  remain  faithful,  and  Salvius  saw  himself  compelled  to 
retire.  The  promise,  however,  was  not  kept,  and  numbers  of 
the  deceived  men  flocked  to  the  insurgent  camp. 

§  15.  This  success  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Sicily  gave  birth  to 
a  similar  rising  in  the  West.  This  new  insurrection  was  headed 
by  a  Cilician  slave,  named  Athenio,  who  pretended  t^  read  the 
future  in  the  stars.    Supernatural  powers  seemed  now,  as  in  the 

**  SeeChapt.  xlviii.  §  11  ^9. 
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former  war,  to  be  a  necessary  quality  for  leaders.  Athenio 
would  enlist  none  but  able  men  :  all  others  who  joined  him 
were  compelled  to  labour  in  the  service  of  the  army.  He  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000  soldiers,  well  found  with 
arms  and  provisions.  He  gave  out  that  the  stars  declared  his 
sovereignty :  he  therefore  forbade  all  robbery ;  for,  said  he, 
*'the  property  of  our  masters  has  become  our  own."  Relying 
on  the  prestige  of  success,  he  rashly  laid  siege  to  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Lilybaeum;  but  finding  its  capture  im- 
possible, he  drew  off,  alleging  that  an  impending  danger  had 
been  revealed  to  him.  Just  then,  a  strong  body  of  Moorish 
horse  was  landed  at  Lilybaeum ;  and  by  this  fulfilment  of  his 
predictions  the  credit  of  Athenio  was  greatly  raised. 

§  16.  Meanwhile  Salvius,  after  raising  the  siege  of  Mur- 
gantia,  remained  master  of  the  open  country.  The  lloniaiis 
and  wealthy  Sicilians  crowded  into  the  towns  for  safety.  The 
Slaves  employed  in  the  fields  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  insurgent 
army.  Tlie  town-slaves,  as  at  Murgantia,  seem  to  have  re- 
mained faithftd  to  their  masters.  They  were  better  treated, 
and  no  doubt  looked  upon  the  mass  of  the  insurgents  as  bar- 
barians. No  considerable  town  was  taken  by  the  Slave-leaders 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  successes. 

Salvius  now  sought  to  consolidate  his  power.  He  assumed 
the  name  of  Tryphon,  and  fixed  the  seat  of  his  sovereignty  at 
the  fortress  of  Triocala,  near  Heraclea,  which  had  fallen  into 
his  hands,  and  sent  orders  to  Athenio  to  repair  in  person  to 
that  place.  Hopes  were  entertained  that  a  schism  might  arise. 
But  Athenio  obeyed  the  orders  of  King  Tryphon,  and  appeared 
at  Triocala  with  3000  men.  The  King  now  occupied  himself 
with  building  a  palace,  and  adding  to  the  natural  strength  of 
his  new  capital.  He  chose  a  Senate  out  of  his  followers.  On 
public  occasions  he  wore  the  Toga  Praetexta  of  a  Roman  Ma- 
gistrate, and  was  attended  by  the  due  number  of  Lictors. 

§  17.  In  the  year  103  B.C.  the  matter  first  excited  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Senate.  L.  Licinius  LucuUus  was  sent  as 
Prajtor  to  Sicily  in  that  year,  and  immediately  took  the  field 
agaiufcit  the  insurgents.  They  met  him  readily  with  an  anny 
of  30,000  men.  After  a  sharp  conflict,  the  Roman  General 
prevailed  :   Athenio  was  left  desperately  wounded  on  the  field  ; 
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and  King  Tryphon  escaped  with  a  few  followers  to  Triocala. 
But  Atheriio  was  carried  off  the  field,  and  recovered  from  his 
wounds;  nor  did  the  Pra?tor  make  any  effort  to  pursue  his 
8ucx;(*ss.  In  the  next  year  also  the  war  languished.  But  in 
101  B  c.  M'  Aquillius,  a  brave  soldier,  the  colleague  of  Marius 
in  his  fifth  (Consulship,  took  the  command.  Meanwhile,  Trj'- 
phon  had  died,  and  Athenio  had  become  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents. Aquillius  brought  them  to  a  second  engagement,  in 
which  he  encountered  the  brave  Athenio  hand  to  hand.  The 
Consul  was  severely  wounded,  but  the  Slave-leader  was  killed. 
Aquillius  remained  as  Proconsul  in  Sicily  for  another  year,  in 
the  course  of  which  time  he  crushed  the  last  embers  of  the  war. 
After  the  fall  of  Athenio,  the  insurgents  had  dwindled  away  to 
a  band  of  1000  desperate  men  commanded  by  one  Satyrus, 
who  at  length  surrendered  to  Aquillius,  and  were  by  him  sent 
to  Rome  to  serve  as  gladiators.  The  story  of  their  end  is  very 
touching.  Being  brought  out  into  the  arena  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts,  rather  than  make  sport  for  their  conquerors,  they  slew 
one  another  at  the  foot  of  the  altars  which  stood  there ;  and 
Satyrus,  being  left  alone,  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  humanity  and  discipline  observed  by 
these  unhappy  men  in  their  power,  that  their  chiefs  must  have 
been  originally  men  of  station  and  education,  reduced  to  slavery 
by  the  horrid  practice  of  ancient  warfare.  The  story  of  their 
death  presents  a  picture  not  flattering  to  Koman  civilisation. 

§  18.  Strict  measures  were  adopted  in  Sicily  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  these  perils.  It  was  made  a  standing  order,  con- 
firmed by  every  successive  Praetor,  that  no  slave  should  have  a 
weapon  in  his  possession.  Nor  was  the  ordinance  suffered  to 
remain  a  dead  letter.  Soon  after,  the  Praetor  L.  Domitius 
received  a  fine  wild  boar  as  a  present  He  inquired  who  had 
killed  it  Finding  that  it  was  a  slave  employed  as  a  shepherd, 
he  summoned  the  man  to  his  presence.  The  poor  fellow  came 
with  alacrity,  expecting  a  reward.  The  Praetor  asked  him  with 
what  he  had  killed  the  animal ;  and  finding  that  it  was  with  a 
hunting-spear,  he  ordered  the  unfortunate  wretch  to  be  cruci- 
fied.' Such  were  the  laws  by  which  the  masters  of  the  world 
were  obliged  to  maintain  their  power. 

'  Cioero  m  Verr,  v,  1 . 
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CHAPTER    LVI. 

FROM  THE  SIXTH  CONSULSHIP  OF  MARIl'S  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
M.  LIVIUS  DRUSUS.    (100—91  B.C.) 

§  1.  Scauru0  and  the  Senate  form  a  middle  party.  §  2.  Practice  of  young 
orators  to  indict  culprits  of  high  rank :  condemnation  of  Q.  (Jicpio.  §  3. 
Caepio  had  offended  the  Equites.  §  4.  Eminent  men  in  the  moderate  party : 
the  two  ScssYolas :  Crassus  and  Antonius,  the  Orators.  §  5.  Politic^il  cha- 
racter of  these  men.  §  6.  Position  of  Marius :  inaptitude  for  political  arts. 
§  7.  Election  of  Marius  to  a  Sixth  Consulship,  Glaucia  to  the  Pnutorship. 
§  8.  SatuminuB  indicted,  but  acquitted :  is  made  Tribune  by  force.  §  9. 
Agrarian  Law  of  Satuminus  :  oath  required  of  Senators.  §  10.  Trick  of 
Marius  :  banishment  of  Metellus.  §11.  Extension  of  the  Corn-law,  pre- 
vented by  Cn.  Csepio.  §  12.  Glaucia  stands  for  the  Consulship:  murder 
of  his  opponent  Memmius  :  Satuminus  and  his  crew  outlawed  :  their  end. 
§  13.  Decline  of  Marius*  power.  §  14.  Return  of  Metellus.  §  15.  Visit 
of  Marius  to  Mithridates.  §  16.  Prajtorahip  of  Sylla :  grand  lion  fight : 
Sylla  sent  to  Cilicia.  §  17.  Law  for  expelling  Latins  and  Italians  from  the 
Tribes.  §  18.  Indictment  and  exile  of  Q.  Csepio  :  defence  of  Norbauus 
by  Antonius.  §  19.  Partial  verdicts  of  the  Equestrian  Juries:  caises  of 
Aquillius  and  Rutilius.  §  20.  Drusus  Tribune :  undertakes  to  deprive  the 
Equites  of  Judicial  power,  but  insists  on  enfranchising  Italians.  §  21. 
Popular  measures  of  Drusus.  §22.  His. Judicial  Reform  ill  received. 
§  23.  Attack  of  Philippus  on  the  enfranchisement  Bill :  death  of  ('nwsus. 
§  24.  Assassination  of  Drusus.  §  25.  Law  of  Yarius  against  favourera  of 
Italians  :  impeachment  of  Scaurus. 

§  1.  The  power  of  the  Nobility  had  been  shaken  to  its  centre 
by  the  Gracchi.  It  was  for  a  time  restored  by  the  force  with 
which  the  popular  leaders  had  been  put  down,  and  by  the 
jealousy  created  between  the  citizens  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Italians  on  the  other.  But  the  corruption  of  the  now 
dominant  party  enabled  Memmius  and  other  Tribunes  to  revive 
Tribunician  power,  and  the  election  of  Marius  to  the  Consulate 
was  a  signal  triumph  of  the  popular  party.  Before  the  time  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  however,  Scaurus  and  the  moderate 
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men  of  the  Senate  perceived  that  they  must  separate  their 
cause  from  the  reckless  corruption  of  the  Oligarchy.  Scaurus, 
as  we  have  seen,  himself  presided  over  the  Commission,  by 
which  Bestia  and  Opimius  were  condemned :  a  Metellus,  Cen- 
sor in  115  B.C.,  expelled  thirty-two  members  from  the  Senate ; 
and  in  102  b.c.  Metellus  Numidicus  would  have  acted  with 
similar  vigour  had  he  not  been  thwarted  by  his  colleague  and 
cousin,  C.  Metellus  Caprarius.  The  majority  in  the  Senate 
now  consisted  of  moderate  men,  who  held  aloof  equally  from 
the  high  oligarchical  and  the  popular  party,  and  sought  to 
uphold  the  old  ascendancy  of  the  Senatorial  Order  by  main- 
taining a  certain  respectability  of  character. 

§  2.  An  indirect  check  was  placed  upon  political  immorality, 
by  the  increasing  love  for  popular  oratory,  which  followed  the 
transference  of  judicial  authority  from  the  Senate  to  the  Eques- 
trian Order.  The  latter  were  venal  enough,  but  were  yet  more 
open  to  persuasion  than  the  old  Senatorial  Juries,  and  afforded 
a  greater  scope  to  the  powers  of  youthful  orators.  The  example 
of  Cato  and  the  Gracchi  showed  how  men  might  rise  to  emi- 
nence by  peaceful  arts ;  and,  from  this  time  forth,  men  even  of 
noble  family  found  a  ready  way  to  oflSce  by  impeaching  public 
officers  of  corrupt  life  or  unpopular  character.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  questionable  license  to  encourage  ambitious  youths  to 
make  the  first  essay  of  their  maiden  eloquence  in  assaulting 
magistrates  and  rulers.  But  though  persons  indicted  were  often 
unjustly  acquitted,  it  seldom  happened  that  they  were  unjustly 
condemned.  The  condemnation  of  Q.  Carbo,  at  the  accusation 
of  young  Crassus,  has  been  noticed.*  Not  long  after  the 
achievement  of  this  verdict  by  Crassus,  M.  Antonius,  his  rival 
in  eloquence,  brought  Cn.  Carbo,  brother  of  Quintus,  to  the 
bar  for  his  defeat  by  the  Cimbrians  in  113  b.c.  ;  and  the 
culprit  sought  voluntary  death  by  means  of  a  dose  of  vitriol. 
Soon  after  this,  Q.  Csepio  also  was  brought  to  punishment,  but 
not  by  the  verdict  of  the  ordinary  tribunal.  This  man,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  gorged  with  the  plunder  of  Toulouse,  and  by 
his  quarrel  with  the  Consul  Mallius  had  at  least  contributed  to 
the  great  defeat  of  105  ac.*>    On  the  news  of  the  defeat  being 

•  Cliapt.  liv.  §  2.  »»  Chapt.  Iv.  §  3. 
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received,  the  Tribes  passed  a  vote  to  deprive  Caepio  of  his  Pro- 
consular command,  and  to  confiscate  all  his  goods, — a  proceed- 
ing unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic.*^  In  the  next 
year,  the  Tribime,  L.  Cassius,  introduced  a  law  by  which  it 
was  enacted  that  any  one  who  had  so  been  deprived  of  his 
command  should  lose  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  popular  Assembly  had  taken  upon  them  to 
limit  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Senatorial  Order. 

§  3.  The  attainder  of  Caepio  was  the  most  signal  political 
advance  which  had  been  made  by  the  popular  party  since  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  It  was  not  solely  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  that  he  was  so  promptly  judged.  He  had,  in  the  year 
before,  when  he  was  Consul,  carried  a  Centuriate  Law — the 
Servilian  Law  of  Caepio — by  which  the  judicial  authority  was 
restored  to  the  Senate.  He  had  thus  provoked  the  wrath  of 
the  Equestrian  Order,  and  by  their  votes  added  to  the  voice 
of  the  People  the  bill  of  attainder  was  carried.  This  law, 
however,  did  not  remain  in  force  many  montha  The  disgrace 
of  the  Lawmaker  was  followed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Law.  The 
Servilian  Law  of  Q.  Caepio,  the  Consul,  gave  way  to  the  Ser- 
vilian Law  of  C.  Glaucia,  the  Tribune,  in  the  same  year  that 
Caepio  was  condemned :  and  thus  one  Servilian  Law  for  re- 
storing judgment  to  the  Senate  was  cancelled  by  another  Ser- 
vilian Law  for  giving  it  back  to  the  Knights, — a  fact  that  leads 
to  many  confusions  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Law-Courts. 

§  4.  Scaurus  himself,  the  Chief  of  the  Senate,  was  several 
times  impeached,  and  more  than  once  by  young  Noblemen, — a 
fact  which  testifies  to  the  separation  noticed  between  the  moderate 
and  violent  members  of  the  Oligarchy.  He  was,  however,  uni- 
formly acquitted.  The  integrity  of  Metellus  and  of  Catulus  is 
unquestionable.  But  there  were  none  more  distinguished  for 
purity  of  life  and  moderation  in  politics  than  the  two  Scaevolas, 
the  Augur  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  Q.  Scaevola,  the  Augur, 
belonged  to  a  former  generation.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  his 
great  legal  knowledge,  in  which  he  was  the  worthy  successor 
of  his  cousins,  P.  Scaevola  and  P.  Crassus,  the  friends  of  Ti. 


*  '*  Caepionis  .  .  .  damnati  bona  publicata  aunt,  primipost  Rcgem  Tarquinium 
—Liv.  Epit.  67. 
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Gracchus.-  He  married  Lslia.  the  daughter  of  Scipio's  frieni 
In  a  corrupt  age  he  escaped  all  taint  of  corruption. 

The  fame  of  Q,  Scaprola,  the  Augur,  was  sustained  by  his 
younger  cou^n«  Q.  ScaeTola,  the  Chief  Pontiflf.  He  was  the 
non  of  that  ScsTola  who  lent  his  Consular  authority  and  the 
weight  of  his  unblemished  character  to  support  Ti.  Gracchus, 
and  who  wa^  the  founder  of  the  scieutific  studv  of  Roman  Law. 
He  wax  the  third  of  his  familv  who  had  borne  the  hi^rh  office 
fif  Pofitif<;x  Maximus  in  succession.  Like  the  Augur,  he  pre- 
finred  tlic  qui^.-t  profi.-saion  of  a  jurist  to  the  exciting  conflicts 
of  [Kilitical  life.  But  whenever  he  appears  in  public,  be  adds 
hmiour  tf>  the  name  of  his  familv.  He  ruled  Asia  with  sin^ar 
inti^grity ;  and  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  a  future  page  the 
unjiiMt  ci>ndemnation  of  his  Legate,  P.  Rutilius  Kufu&,  for 
i!ndi*^vouririg  to  prevent  the  extortions  of  the  tax-collectors. 
nif«  m«ni(iry  was  long  preserved  by  the  grateful  Asiatics  in 
fitntal  niiuum  known  by  the  name  of  Mucia.*  The  disinterested 
rhiiriM*'i4;r  of  the  Pontiff  is  shown  by  an  anecdote  presened  by 
( ^MMTo.  I  le  hiui  lK)Ught  an  estate  under  its  due  value ;  and 
tliou^li  that  value  had  bren  fixed  by  the  vendor,  the  con- 
WMMitiouH  purcliam^r  insisted  on  paying  a  larger  price, — an  act 
whirli  \\w  juriMtM  of  the  day  considered  to  be  incompatible  with 
wUloni/ 

I  h^n*  iiIho  may  be  noticed  the  two  great  Advocates  of  the  day, 
M.  Aiitnniim  inicl  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  each  known  by  the  name 
iif  ••  ilin  Oriitor.'*  At  Rome,  in  those  days,  a  great  Advocate 
(MMild  hiirdly  avoid  taking  part  in  politics,  for  all  celebrated 
rfiimon  w««rp  of  a  |»olitical  nature :  the  Equestrian  Order  supplied 
|Im«  Jurii*i«,  till*  iNirHouH  imi>eached  were  Senators.  At  Rome, 
Milvnnicy  wan  not  no  much  a  profession  as  a  duty  of  private  or 

••  l'«  Mi'invtilrt,  i'uiw.  17.%  ii,«.  Aiid  Q.  Sctovola,  Cona.  174,  were  brothers. 

I      '  ■ 1  L ^ 

I*  tili'liilu<<'iiifiiiiiii  P.  HdRVula.  Q.  ScAvoLA.  the  Augor, 

MiM-liMiiiN,  htiit.  MitM.i  (UrtiH.  1.13,  HUccmlii  Cons.  llY. 

llMlll.  III.  9  T.  (tltUWUH  M  iVlllt.  MttX. 

(^.  HCM\nt.A, 

( NttiM.  W,  MWiVPiU  hli  fatlicr  m  ront.  Max. 

'  ttiiMi  itiM  SiiKur  iiimI  iho  I'oiiiifex  ntled  Asin;  but  that  the  Mucian  Festival 
WfM  \\M  111  htiiiiMir  iif  thn  Inttor  in  mode  probable  bjKlenze  (quoted  in  Orelli's 
f^tll«*l•tffll**|lM  fVi'.  |t.  4i)7). 

»  I 'limiHt  ifi*  f'/fr.'.  ill.  15. 
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political  friendflhip.  Both  Crassus  and  Antonius  generally 
appear  as  the  defenders  of  Senators  before  the  Equestrian  Tri- 
bunal, and  therefore  seldom  met  as  rivals  at  the  bar.  In  youth, 
they  both  courted  popular  favour,  as  appears  from  their  prose- 
cution of  the  two  Carbos.  But  they  soon  became  steady 
adherents  of  the  Senatorial  Order.  Crassus  married  Mucia, 
daughter  of  Q.  Scaevola  the  Augur,  and  was  the  close  friend  of 
Q.  Scaevola  the  Pontiff,  his  colleague  both  in  the  ^dileship 
and  Consulate.  One  of  his  most  famous  speeches  was  delivered 
in  favour  of  the  Servilian  law  of  Csepio  for  restoring  judicial 
power  to  the  Senators :  in  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  regarded 
as  a  classical  composition :  '*  it  could  not,"  remarks  the  critic, 
"  be  improved  except  by  Crassus  himself."  «  The  oratory  of 
Crassus  was  often  pointed  with  sarcasm,  which  made  him 
enemies  even  in  the  Senate :  that  of  Antonius  was  more  natural 
and  pathetic  Cicero  is  unable  to  adjudge  superiority  to  either. 
He  introduces  both  as  the  chief  interlocutors  in  his  celebrated 
Dialogues  on  the  Orator.  He  exhausts  the  Latin  language  in 
expressing  his  admiration  of  both.  Crassus  he  held  to  l)e  the 
greatest  orator  Rome  had  ever  seen  except  Antonius,  and  An- 
tonius the  greatest  except  Crassus.  The  oratory  of  Antonius, 
from  its  pathetic  character,  was  more  fitted  for  a  Jury  ;  that  of 
Crassus  for  a  deliberative  Assembly.  In  ttieir  high  finish  and 
elaborate  diction  the  orations  of  Cicero  himself  may  be  taken 
as  representations  of  the  style  of  Oassus  rather  than  of 
Antonius. 

§  5.  These  were  some  of  the  men  who  now  held  foremost 
place  in  the  Senate.  They  were  all  upright  men,  ^ave,  digni- 
fied, lovers  of  moderate  counsels,  proud  of  their  high  character 
as  well  as  of  their  high  birth ;  and,  as  Chiefs  of  the  Senate, 
present  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  venal  statesmen  who  had 
led  that  Assembly  before  the  Jugurthan  AVar.  But  except 
Scaurus  and  Metellua  Numidicus,  few  of  these  men  appear  on 
the  active  stage  of  political  life.  Even  Scaurus  and  Metellus 
seem  to  have  no  certain  and  definite  principles,  except  such  as 
may  be  denoted  purely  Conservative.  None  had  energy  enougli 
to  attempt  any  reform  of  the  abuses  revealed  by  the  Gracchi ; 
and  thus  the  stage  was  left  open  to  be  occupied  by  j)rofligate 

«  Cicero  Btitt.  87. 
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Gracchus/^    lie  married  Laelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio's  friend. 
In  a  corrupt  age  he  escaped  all  taint  of  corruption. 

The  fame  of  Q.  Sca^vola,  the  Augur,  was  sustained  by  Ub 
younger  cousin,  Q.  Sca^vola,  the  Chief  Pontiff.     He  was  the 
son  of  that  Sca^vola  who  lent  his  Consular  authority  and  the 
weight  of  his  unblemished  character  to  support  Ti.  Gracchu , 
and  who  was  the  founder  of  the  scientific  study  of  Roman  La»  », 
He  was  the  third  of  his  family  who  had  borne  the  high  oft 
of  Pontifex  Maximus  in  succession.     Like  the  Augur,  he  pi 
ferred  the  quiet  profession  of  a  jurist  to  the  exciting  confli  , 
of  political  life.     But  whenever  he  appears  in  public,  he  a». 
honour  to  the  name  of  his  family.    He  ruled  Asia  with  singi 
integrity ;  and  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  a  future  page 
unjust   condemnation    of  his    Legate,    P.  Rutilius  Kufiis, 
endeavouring  to   prevent  the  extortions  of  the  tax-colle( 
His  memory  was  long  preserved  by  the  grateful  Asiatl 
festal  games  known  by  the  name  of  Mncia.*     The  disintei 
character  of  the  Pontiff  is  shown  by  an  anecdote  prcserv* 
Cicero.     He  had  bought  an  estate  under  its  due  value 
though  that  value   had   been    fixed  by  the    vendor,  th« 
scientious  purchaser  insisted  on  paying  a  larger  price, — 
which  the  jurists  of  the  day  considered  to  be  incompatib 
wisdom.^ 

Here  also  may  be  noticed  the  two  great  Advocates  of  t 
M.  Antonius  and  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  each  known  by  tl' 
of  "  the  Orator.''     At  Rome,  in  those  days,  a  great  A 
could  hardly  avoid  taking  part  in  politics,  for  all  ee 
causes  were  of  a  political  nature :  the  Equestrian  Order 
the  juries,  the  persons  impeached  were  Senators.     A 
advocacy  was  not  so  much  a  profession  as  a  duty  of  j 

•*  P.  Scajvola,  Cons.  173  b.c.  and  Q.  Scicvola,  Coiifl.  174^  ^^^  ] 

r- n  ^ , 

P.  LiciniuH  Cragsua  P.  Scwvola,  (j.  Sc^vola,  the  ^\ 

Mucinnu8,  Pont.  Max.,  Cons.  133,  succeetb  Cona.  117. 

Chapt.  lii.  d  7.  Crassus  a^  Pout.  Mux. 

I 

Q.  SC^VOLA, 

Cons.  95,  succeetL)  his  father  ai»  Pont.  Max. 

•  Both  the  Augur  and  the  Pontifex  ruled  Asiaj  but  that  the  Mu 
was  held  in  honour  of  the  latter  is  made  probable  by  Klenze  (quoi 
Onomasticon  Cic,  p.  4o7). 

'  Cicero  de  Offic,  iii.  15. 
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▼otes.'  Metellus  came  forward  as  a  candidate,  not  80  much 
hoping  to  defeat  Marius,  as  to  neutralise  his  power  by  becoming 
his  colleague.  But  even  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  a  feeble  nobleman,  was  preferred  to  the 
leader  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  person  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  this 
result  was  the  same  demagogue  who  had  interfered  to  promote 
the  election  of  Marius  to  his  fourth  Consulship.^  L.  Apuleius 
Satuminus  was  a  man  of  good  family,  and  intended  at  first, 
apparently,  to  rise  to  honour  through  the  ordinary  grades  of 
office.  Elected  Quasstor,  he  obtained  by  lot  the  responsible 
and  important  task  of  reading  at  Ostia  to  superintend  the  im- 
portation of  com  for  the  supply  of  the  Roman  market.  The 
habits  of  Satuminus  were  those  of  a  careless  profligate. 
Metellus,  when  Censor,  would  have  stmck  his  name  off  tlic  list 
of  the  Senate,  had  he  not  been  thwarted  by  his  colleague.*  The 
important  trust  committed  to  Satuminus  was  so  neglected,  that 
the  Senate  had  recourse  to  the  extraordinary  measure  of  trans- 
ferring his  duties  to  Scaurus.  This  public  disgrace  stung  him 
to  the  quick,  and  from  that  day  he  vowed  revenge.  He  pos- 
sessed that  kind  of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  feelings  of  tlic 
populace.™  \Vhat  he  wanted  in  rank  and  character  he  supplied 
by  attaching  himself  to  Marius.  He  found  a  friend  and  asso- 
ciate in  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  the  same  who  had  already  foiled 
the  Senate  by  repealing  the  judicial  law  of  Caepio.  This  man's 
character  was  as  bad  as  that  of  Satuminus.  But  his  ready  wit 
and  reckless  humour  made  him  a  popular  favourite,  and  he 
was  elected  first  Praetor  at  the  same  Comitia  which  made 
Marius  Consul  for  the  sixth  time.  Having  secured  the  election 
of  these  two  men  to  the  highest  executive  offices  in  the  state, 
Satuminus  himself  stood  forward  as  candidate  for  a  second  Tri- 
bunate. With  Marius  as  Consul,  Glaucia  as  Praetor  of  the 
City,  and  himself  as  Tribune,  such  vengeance  might  be  wreaked 
upon  the  Aristocracy  as  would  satisfy  the  most  violent  of  the 
Popular  party. 

»  App.  Bell,  Cie.  i.  29.  •»  Chapt  Iv.  §  5.  »  Above,  §  1. 

■"  ''Ita  fuit  efferaiua  et  pa;ne  demena,  iit  auctor  CBset  egregius  et  ad 
animoB  imporitorum  excitandos  inflammandos  peifectuH." — Cicero  de  J/nrusp. 
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§  H.  Hofon^  tho  Tribunician  Coinitia,  he  was  guilty  of  a  piece 
of  iinprudeiice  which  nearly  crushed  his  projects.  Mithridates, 
kiii^  of  PontUH,  who  soon  iifter  became  the  most  formidable 
iMioiiiy  of  llome,  had  at  this  moment  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  HiitiMfy  comphiints  which  had  been  laid  before  the  Senate  by 
hin  4Mii*niioH ;  and  Saturninus  was  guilty  of  some  gross  outrage 
iowitrdri  thtMn.  The  ambassadors,  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
Iriidin^  SiinutorM,  made  a  formal  representation  of  his  conduct, 
and  SaturninuH  wa^  indicted  before  the  People.  If  he  bad 
Immmi  found  guilty,  all  his  schemes  would  have  been  frustrated : 
ovon  to  Hiive  his  life,  he  must  have  sought  refuge  on  foreign 
wmI.  In  this  extremity  he  adroitly  determined  to  give  a  poli- 
tical (!olour  to  tho  affair.  He  assumed  a  squalid  garb,  let  his 
iNMird  MT*)W,  and  exhibited  himself  in  the  Forum  as  a  victim  of 
H««natorial  |M^rHecution.  His  skilful  ax^ting  was  successful,  and, 
(Mintrary  to  all  ox|K'ctation,  he  was  acquitted." 

( )n  tho  day  of  olecti(m,  then^fore,  he  appeared  as  candidate, 
and  (»x|K*rtod  to  carry  his  election  by  acclamation.  But  his 
(Mtnnoxion  with  tho  Italian  cause  was  suspected.  A  man  of 
••pirit,  named  Nonius,  n>w*  in  the  Assembly,  and  after  boldly 
denouncing  tho  infamous  lives  of  both  Glaucia  and  Saturninus, 
otforiMl  hiuim»lf  as  a  candidate,  and  was  elected  to  the  exclusion 
of  th(«  doma^)^uo.  A  man  so  reckless  as  Saturninus  was  not 
thuN  to  bo  dofoiUod.  With  a  ])arty  of  his  adherents  he  set 
upon  NoniuH,  and  nuirdenMl  him.  Glaucia  then  called  a  parti- 
nan  uiiuHin^  early  next  morning,  which  he  declared  to  be  a 
rof(ular  AitmMnbly  of  tlie  Tribes ;  and  by  their  votes  Saturninus 
was  ol(H*tod  Tribune.  Strange  to  say,  this  election  was  not 
diitturliod,  and  Saturninus  was,  by  the  sanctity  of  his  office, 
])rot4H*t(Hl  from  all  question  as  to  the  murder  of  Nonius. 

§  U.  Saturninus  at  once  commenced  a  career  which  is  a  sort 
of  (*aricaturo  of  tlic  public  acts  of  the  Gracchi.  He  began  by 
Introducing  an  iniquitous  Agrarian  Law,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  divide  among  the  soldiers  of  Marius  the  lands  in 
TranH|mdane  Gaid  recently  occupied  by  the  Cimbrians ;  iniqui- 
tous, ft)r  those  lands  were  the  property  of  the  provincials  who 
hati  Ihhmi  dispossessed  by  tlie  barbarians.  He  also  proposed  to 
found    ('Olonies    in   various    Provinces,   and  to    employ   the 

•  Tills  ooourrenoe  in  rolnted  by  DiodonU;  lib.  xxxvi.,  ii.  p.  631,  ed.  WesReling. 
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"  Toulouse  gold  "  of  Caepio  as  Ti.  Gracchus  had  employed  the 
gold  of  Attalus.® 

To  carry  this  law  Satuniinus  relied  chiefly  on  the  disbanded 
soldiery  of  Marius  and  a  mob  of  Latins  and  Italians.  To  inti- 
midate the  Senate  it  was  provided  that,  in  case  the  law  received 
the  assent  of  the  Tribes,  every  Senator  should,  within  five  days, 
take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  its  enactments,  and  that  any 
recusant  should  lose  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  talents  to  the  treasury. 

§  10.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  vote  Satuminus  appeared 
with  his  adherents  in  great  strength.  The  opposite  party  en- 
deavoured to  break  up  the  Assembly  by  declaring  that  it  was 
thundering.  "  If  you  do  not  take  heed,"  said  the  Tribune,  "  it 
will  hail  also."  Stung  by  his  scornful  demeanour  the  opponents 
of  the  law  girded  up  their  gowns,  and,  arming  themselves  with 
cudgels,  drove  the  adherents  of  Saturninus  from  the  Forum. 
But  the  veteran  soldiers  soon  rallied,  and  having  procured  a 
supply  of  similar  weapons,  regained  possession  of  the  Foruui. 
The  law  then  passed  in  silence.  On  the  same  day  Marius,  in 
the  Senate-house,  volunteered  a  remark  that  to  exact  a  com- 
pulsory oath  was  an  insult  to  the  Order.  Metellus  and  his 
friends,  agreeably  surprised,  expressed  their  resolution  to  stand 
by  the  Consul  in  refusing  the  oath,  and  the  House  broke  up. 
But  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  when  the  time  for 
taking  the  oath  was  just  expiring,  Marius  hastily  convened  the 
Senate,  and  stated  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  violence 
if  the  oath  were  not  taken ;  to  appease  the  mob  he  proposed 
that  all  Senators  present  should  submit  to  take  it ;  hereafter  it 
might  be  declared  null,  as  having  been  taken  under  compulsion 
and  without  regard  to  the  omens.  All  saw  through  this  hypo- 
critical artifice :  but  there  was  no  time  for  debate  ;  and  Marius 
himself,  rising  from  his  place,  went  forth  to  the  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Saturn,  and  there  publicly  took  the  oath.  The  rest 
of   the  Senators    present    followed   his   example,   all    except 


o  *' Satuminus.  .  .^'tc'iYiVim,  Acfunam^  AJaccil'/tiiam  novia  Colonw  deBtm»yit,  et 
aunim  Toloaauura  scelcre  Ca'piunis  pai-tuni  ad  eniptionem  agrorum  convertit." 
Auctor  lU  VirU  Illnstr.  73.  The  MS.  has  dolo  an  for  Tolosanum,  but  the  emen- 
dation is  certain.  The  purpose  to  whicli  he  applied  the  gold  was  not  probably 
to  buy,  but  (aft^r  the  example  of  Gracchus)  to  stock  the  lands. 
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MieceiJaBiL  wso  OKLmni  tsac  he  wccLd  suboth  to  any  penalty, 
n:2i*r  :tAz.  ^H^jcmjgt  zls^  Tianm  azd  ccAracter.  Next  day  vben 
ibe  Secaie  laec.  Meoeijai  appeansii  in  !if:s  piaaK :  and  S«tiiniuius 
cffikreii  tbe  recxamst  Snaior  to  be  n»» jT«d.  The  ocher  Tn- 
hnsei  BBEkirpoied  :  opca  wri:cr  SacarofzuK.  folLawed  by  Glaucia, 
nabed  ixxk  and  harangned  02$  pArtLsaxa^.  teuins  them  that 
viizle  Jf  «celln»  w  as  Booe  they  wocid  never  set  their  prt>- 
■»fd  laDtfai.  He  tnec  cooitrKKSed  ti^a  as  an  Aseembi j  of  the 
Tribes  acd  brvcgnt  f.^rvani  a  BiZ  to  ban£:<ci  Mec^cK  firiNBi  the 
ml  of  Italy.  Beixe  tbe  daj  appoccsed  fcr  the  voce,  the  Roman 
citsaeos  amed  thea&£elTe<  vith  da^^zers.  acd  vccud  hare  used 
forte  to  ddinid  Meteil»$  az*d  hL^  meeds  asab&st  the  partxauos 
of  Sataminas ;  bat  3f etetlxsw  with  orbLe  pasriotz^B,  thaziked 
iheai  fat  ^eir  laaL  and  bade  them  pot  avaj  their  veapon^  ; 
^Boc  for  hxaL"  he  said,  "^sboald  biood  be  shed  m  the  city  T 
and  to  make  good  h»  w«d»w  he  ftravith  qcdtted  Rome. 

}  11.  SatnnumK  acst  broasht  m  a  Bill  desisoed  to  vin  the 
CinMr  of  die  Roman  Popalace.  It  was  a  measore  for  redacine 
the  price  of  grain  from  6t  asess  tbe  modios  \  tbe  price  fixed  l^ 
C.  GiacdHB)  to  »-6dii  of  an  a&'  The  Senate  were  now 
nia&ed  to  actioo.  The  Qoasftor  of  die  City.  Ca.  Oepio*^  aiade 
a  report  diat  tbe  Tummj  coold  ooc  bear  dke  drain  which  must 
follow;  and  die  Senate  ordered  Sattmime  to  proceed  no 
foither.  He  pets^ed ;  his  coCeagncs  baerpoied  their  Teto ; 
but  SatnrninBs  scomfiiDy  oidefcd  tbe  ballot-boses  to  be  broasfat 
forward.  00  which  the  Quastor.  sopported  by  a  strooe  body  of 
aKn,  broke  down  the  gangwap  and  oynthrew  the  baQo(-b(ae& 
The  Tioleoce  at  Satnminos  could  not  be  arrested  bm   by 


§  12.  Tbe  Tribamdan  Elections  for  tbe  next  year  came  00 
before  tbe  Consular.  It  may  be  conjectnred  that  SatnminiK 
hroogfat  them  on  early,  in  order  that  be  might  anticipate  tbe 
barresly  and  thns  aiake  sore  of  his  own  reelectioiL  At  any 
nie  this  lesolt  was  gained;  and  with  him  was  asociatcd  one 


r  Tht  pvtaeolar  cfaaqge  of  piiee  ww  CHBied  ^robthtj  bj  a  iis^«  ^  wrii; 

■B  w  lo  be  aatd  M-mimt  €t  tritmU  | -r  i  »  t  ™!^>^  ^'<"^  ^  ^'^''"^  ^^^ 
•  Mrwii— w.  diir  £JaL  TrSpm^  p.  Idu. 

«  Ck.  CKfio  VM  eoom,  yoangcr  bj  out  gcnenei'sn,  of  tha:  Q,  Ocpco  wfcs 

17  on  tbe  ScBBse.    H«  Ittd  b«sixn  Ui  polxticml  I^  Uk*  moa 
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L.  Equitius,  a  person  who  gave  himself  out  as  a  son  of  Ti. 
Gracchus.  Marius  did  not  seek  a  seventh  Consulship;  and 
Satumiuus  used  all  his  power  to  procure  the  election  of  his 
friend  Glaucia,  though  by  the  Lex  Annalis  he  was  not  eligible 
for  the  next  four  years.  But  Antonius  the  Orator,  and  C. 
Mcmmius  who  had  exposed  Senatorial  corruption  in  the  time 
of  the  Jugurthan  War,  were  held  sure  of  their  election  to  the 
chief  magistracy.  To  prevent  this  result  Satuminus  and 
Glaucia  sent  a  band  of  ruflSans,  who  positively  beat  Memmius 
to  death  in  the  Campus  Martins  before  the  assembled  People. 
This  brutal  act  broke  up  the  Assembly.  The  People  of  the 
City  were  wrought  up  to  frenzy,  and  met  next  day,  vowing 
that  they  would  have  had  the  life  of  Saturninus.  The  Tribune, 
supported  by  Glaucia,  and  Saufeius,  colleague  of  Ca  Ca>pio  in 
the  Quaestorship  of  the  City,  assumed  an  attitude  of  resistance. 
The  Senate  met,  and  Marius  offered  himself  as  mediator.  But 
nothing  came  of  his  negotiation ;  and  the  Senate  issued  a 
Decree  putting  Saturninus  and  his  comrades  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  charging  the  Consuls  with  dictatorial 
power.  Meanwhile  the  insurgents  had  seized  the  Capitol,  and 
Marius  was  obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  protect  the 
State.  All  the  chiefs  of  the  Senate  came  forward  to  support 
the  Consul,  who  thus  became  the  unwilling  leader  of  his  poli- 
tical adversaries  against  his  political  friends,  Scaurus,  the 
Chief  of  the  Senate,  the  Metelli,  Catulus,  Rutilius,  Crassus 
the  Orator,  Scaevola  the  Pontiff,  and  Sceevola  the  Augur, — 
though  the  lafit  could  hardly  walk  from  age  and  illness, — with 
all  who  bore  a  noble  name,  appeared  in  arms.  Antonius  the 
Orator,  who  was  Consul-elect,  stationed  himself  outside  the 
City  to  prevent  any  more  of  the  country  people  from  entering 
the  gates.'  It  might  have  been  not  easy  to  reduce  the  insur- 
gents under  a  commander  who  was  their  secret  friend  ;  but 
some  persons  cut  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  quarter  with 
water,  and  it  became  impossible  for  the  insurgents  to  hold 
out.*  Saufeius  proposed  to  set  fire  to  the  great  Temple  of 
Jupiter ;  but  Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  relying  on  the  good 
offices  of  their  friend  Marius,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 

■■  Cicero  pro  Jiabirio  Pcrd.  lieo,  9. 

■  Cicero  Miyg  Matins  did  thi«;  but  we  foHow  Appian,  If  ell.  Civ.  i.  32. 
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Sjiuroius  folluwed  tbcir  example.  The  citizens  would  have 
Mlaiii  them  on  tlie  8i)ot ;  but  Marius  insisted  on  a  regular  trial, 
and  Hhut  them  up  in  the  Senate-house.  The  People,  howeTer, 
wouhl  not  l)e  balked  of  vengeance.  Numbers  of  them  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  tore  off  the  tiles,  and  killed  all  the 
prJHonerH.  Tims  were  slain  a  Praetor,  a  Quaestor,  and  a  Tri- 
bune, all  wearing  the  ensigns  of  office. 

§  1 3.  llie  proc^eedings  against  Satuminus  were  the  same  as 
thoHO  adopted  against  the  Gracchi.  But  this  demagogue  had 
hituHolf  sot  the  example  of  murdering  his  opponents  and  taking 
up  arms  ;  and  his  death  was  due,  not  to  an  arbitrary  exercise 
of  |K)wer  on  the  ])art  of  the  Senatorial  leaders,  but  to  a  burst  of 
|M)pular  fiMiling.  Marius  had  lost  all  influence  by  associating 
lumm^lf  with  such  men  as  Glaucia  and  Satuminus,  by  the  mean 
and  uuHoldierlike  arts  which  he  used  to  procure  the  banishment 
of  MotelluK,  and  lastly  by  his  dubious  relations  to  the  insurgents. 
Tlio  Simato  and  People  of  llome,  still  allied  through  fear  of  the 
Italiaiui,  hatinl  him  because  he  had  attempted  to  save  Satuminus, 
wluun  they  ri'ganled  as  the  patron  of  the  Italians ;  and  the 
ItaliauH  themselvin)  did  not  trust  him  because  he  appeared  in 
uruirt  against  their  late  leader,  lie  proved  as  feeble  a  politician 
aH  he  was  a  ImiUI  and  skilful  commander. 

§  M,  All  Dnlers  now  agreed  in  desiring  the  recall  of  Metel- 
luH,  who  had  retired  to  Asia  Minor,  in  company  with  L.  ^Elius 
Stih),  the  founder  of  grammatical  studies  at  Rome,  the  in- 
Htrui*tor  of  Varro  and  Cicero.  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
Siiturninuti,  the  'lYibunes  Q.  Pompeius  and  L.  Cato  proposed  at 
tuuH*  to  nwind  the  law  by  which  he  was  interdicted  from  the 
Hoil  of  ludy  :  but  P.  Furius,  0!ie  of  their  colleagues,  put  a  veto 
iU)  the  measun\  In  vain  the  friends  and  kinsmen  of  Metellus 
miught  to  Wnd  him  from  his  purpose  ;  in  vain  yoimg  Q.  Me- 
ti^llun  interctHled  for  his  father  so  earnestly  that  he  was  known 
twi^r  after  by  the  name  of  Pius.  Furius  stood  firm.  But  at 
the  Imginning  of  the  next  year  (99  B.C.),  Canuleius,  one  of  the 
new  Tribunes,  impeached  Furius  for  offending  against  the 
inaji^ty  of  the  Peojile  by  factious  opposition ;  and  the  wretched 
man  was  torn  in  pieces  before  his  trial.  The  law  for  removing 
the  Imiu  fWnn  Metelhis  then  passed  by  acclamation.  It  must  be 
lamentetl  timt  any  bloodshed  should  have  sullied  the  triumph 
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of  one  who  had  in  his  own  person  set  a  noble  example  of  for- 
bearance. 

The  return  of  Metellus  was  indeed  a  triumph.  The  whole 
Gty,  Nobles  and  People,  met  him  outside  the  walls.  So  many 
were  the  greetings  which  he  had  to  receive  and  give  that  it 
was  evening  before  he  entered  the  gates.  He  went  straight  to 
the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  the  Great  Gods  of  Rome,  and 
was  escorted  home  by  the  multitude.  His  absence  had  lasted 
about  a  year. 

§  15.  That  was  a  bitter  day  for  the  proud  spirit  of  Marius. 
He  had  hoped  to  crush  the  Senate  by  means  of  Satuminus,  and 
had  been  used  as  a  tool  by  the  Senate  to  crush  Satuminus. 
He  could  not  brook  to  witness  the  jubilant  return  of  liis  old 
commander;  and  therefore  he  left  Rome  abruptly  and  took 
ship  for  Asia,  under  the  pretence  that  he  had  made  a  vow  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  Phrygian  Cybele.  His  real  object  was  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  country  where  the  next  war  might 
be  expected.  The  ambassadors  of  Mithridates  had  been  in- 
sulted by  Satuminus,  and  the  King  could  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  connexion  between  Marius  and  the  demagogue.  However 
he  dissembled  all  anger,  and  received  the  great  General  with 
every  mark  of  honour.  But  Marius  answered  the  Oricntiil 
compliments  of  Mithridates  with  rude  threats :  ''  King,*'  said 
he,  "you  will  have  to  conquer  Rome  or  to  submit  to  her  will." 
Plutarch  avers  that  his  purpose  was  to  drive  Mithridates  to 
war,  in  the  certainty  that  he  would  be  invested  with  the  com- 
mand, and  might  then  recover  in  arms  that  consequence  which 
he  had  lost  in  peace. 

§  16.  The  popular  taste  for  shows  was  daily  increasing  with 
the  increasing  wealth  of  the  great  families  who  supplied  il^Miles 
to  the  State.  There  was  an  ancient  law  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  elephants  from  Africa  ;  but  this  had  been  set  aside 
about  the  time  of  the  Jugurthan  War,  and  the  first  elephants 
were  exhibited  in  the  Circus  in  the  Consulship  of  Antonius 
(99  B.C.).*  Sylla  had  relapsed  into  easy  self-indulgence  after 
his  Cimbrian  campaigns.  But  about  this  time  he  roused  him- 
self, and  appeared  as  candidate  for  the  Pra'torsliip.  lie  had 
as  yet  only  boon  Qiiajstor  ;  as  yEdile  ho  would  be  (billed  uixm 

»  riiu.  //.  N.  viii.  17. 
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to  celebrate  the  Games  of  Apollo,  and  the  People  expected  a 
magnificent  show  of  beasts  from  the  friend  of  Bocchus.  Sylla 
therefore  lost  his  election.  But  in  94  b.c.  he  spent  large  sums 
in  bribery ;  and  promised,  if  he  were  elected  Prcetor,  to  exhibit 
all  that  had  been  expected  from  him  as  yEdile.  Accordingly 
he  was  elected  ;  and  in  the  next  year  the  wondering  People 
saw  one  hundred  lions,  the  gift  of  the  Moorish  King,  let  loose 
in  the  Circus.  Together  with  this  royal  present,  Bocchus 
sent  a  number  of  skilled  lion-hunters,  so  that  now  for  the  first 
time  the  noble  beasts  appeared  in  the  arena  without  the  chains 
with  which  former  exhibitors  had  thought  it  necessary  to  load 
the  limbs  of  the  few  specimens  they  had  been  able  to  procure. 

After  his  Praetorship,  Sylla  was  sent  by  the  Senate  into 
Cilicia  with  a  commission  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Cappadocia 
and  other  countries  bordering  upon  the  territories  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  had  already  begun  military  preparations  on  a  large 
scale.  Wherever  Marius  went,  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  destined 
to  meet  Sylla  in  rivalry. 

§  17.  The  anxious  hopes  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  Allies  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the  Roman  Tribes  slumbered,  but  were  not 
extinct  Their  hopes  had  been  revived  by  Marius  and  Satur- 
ninus ;  but  those  hopes  had  once  more  been  rudely  crushed. 
In  the  year  95  b.c.,  marked  by  the  Consulship  of  Crassus  the 
Orator  and  Scaevola  the  Pontiff,  it  was  discovered  that  many 
Latins  and  Italians  had,  by  indirect  and  illicit  means,  obtained 
a  place  upon  the  Register  of  the  Tribes.  The  Consuls  promptly 
brought  in  a  law,  framed  with  the  precision  that  might  be 
ex|)ectcd  from  the  first  of  Roman  jurists,  which  provided  for  a 
close  investigation  of  all  doubtful  claims,  and  for  the  expulsion 
of  all  whose  claims  could  not  be  made  good.^  This  law  pro- 
duci*d  violent  in*itation  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 

§  18.  If  the  Senate  were  slow  in  listening  to  the  claims  of 
their  subjects,  they  were  active  in  vindicating  their  own  privi- 
leges. Of  all  the  measures  of  C.  Gracchus  none  had  left  a 
deeper  soro  than  that  which  transferred  the  judicial  power  from 

"  '*  Lex  Lioinia  et  Mucia  do  Civibus  redigundis  "  [not  re(pi7idis],  Cicero  Cornel, 
J^ifjm.  X.  p.  449  od.  Orclli,  and  Ascon.  ad  1.  p.  67.  That  the  purpoae  of  this 
L4iw  waa  to  purge  the  liegister  and  not  (like  the  Law  of  Penuus)  to  banish 
foroignora,  appcani  from  the  woixl«  of  Cicero  dc  O^c,  iii.  11;  though  ho  seems 
to  forget  thin,  in'oSettio  IM. 
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the  Senators  to  the  Equestrian  Order.  Q.  Cspio's  attempt  to 
reTerse  this  measure  had  succeeded  only  for  a  moment:  dis- 
appointment aggravated  the  soreness  of  the  Senate.  But  the 
popular  party  showed  no  mercy.  It  was  ten  years  since  C-o^pIo 
had  been  stripped  of  his  ill-gotten  gains :  and  ever  since  the 
time  of  his  shameful  defeat  in  Gaul,  he  had  been  left  in  ob- 
scurity. But  in  94  b.c.,  C.  Norbanus,  a  Tribune,  impeached 
him  before  the  People.  The  ostensible  ground  of  his  impeach- 
ment was  his  conduct  in  Gaul ;  the  real  cause  was  the  bold 
attempt  which  he  had  made  to  restore  judicial  power  to  the 
Senate.  The  culprit  was  defended  by  Crassus.  The  great 
Orator  had  formerly  delivered  his  most  famous  speech  in  favour 
of  the  Servilian  Law  of  Caepia  lie  now  appeared  in  his  Con- 
sular robes,  and  used  all  his  eloquence  to  defend  his  client ; 
but  he  spoke  in  vain.  In  vain  also  Scaurus  lent  the  authority 
of  his  support ;  in  vain  two  of  the  Tribunes  attempted  to  inter- 
pose their  veto.  A  tumult  arose ;  the  Senatorial  party  was 
driven  from  the  Forum  ;  Scaurus  was  struck  by  a  stone ;  (.a'])i<) 
was  condemned  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  escaped,  however, 
by  the  aid  of  a  Tribune,  L.  Antistius,  who  accompanied  his 
friend  into  exile  at  Smyrna. 

In  the  next  year  a  young  man  named  P.  Sulpicius  Ilufus, 
afterwards  renowned  for  lofty  and  pathetic  eloquence,  had  the 
courage  to  bring  Norbanus  before  the  Equestrian  Court  for 
abetting  these  tumultuous  proceedings.  If  the  Knights  had 
doubted  what  verdict  to  give  in  a  matter  so  nearly  concerning 
themselves,  they  found  ample  excuse  in  the  elaborate  defence 
made  by  Antoniua  The  great  Orator,  on  this  occasion,  laid 
aside  his  political  feelings,  and  appeared  as  the  advocate  of 
Norbanus,  though  he  was  the  enemy  of  the  Senate,  because 
Norbanus  had  formerly  acted  as  his  Quastor,  and  this  con- 
nexion was  held  to  establish  a  relation  like  that  of  son  to  father. 
Antonius  urged  that  popular  tumults,  however  dangerous,  were 
sometimes  justifiable,  sometimes  necessary  ;  that  all  the  great 
constitutional  reforms — the  Tribunate,  the  right  of  Appeal, 
admission  to  the  Consulate — had  been  gained  by  means  of  this 
irregular  kind  ;  and  he  contended  that  on  the  present  occasion 
the  tumult  was  justifiable,  since  the  conduct  of  Cajpio  in  Gaul 
called  for  public  condemnation  at  all  hazards.     This  speech  is 
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remarkable  in  many  ways,  but  above  all  because  it  shows  that 
a  great  Roman  advocate  could,  on  rare  occasions,  maintain  a 
cause  opposed  to  his  own  political  feelings  as  earnestly  as 
a  modem  barrister,  and  because  from  it  we  learn  with  what  a 
lenient  eye  the  Romans  of  that  day  were  disposed  to  regard 
seditious  tumults.'^ 

§  19.  This  affair  proves  that  popular  feeling  was  in  favour  of 
the  Equestrian  rather  than  the  Senatorial  juries ;  yet  the 
Knights,  a^  has  before  been  noted,  had  their  own  motives  for 
corrupt  judgment  As  Farmers  of  the  Revenue,  they  were 
subject  to  the  power  of  provincial  magistrat.es ;  and  according 
as  provincial  magistrates  favoured  or  hindered  their  exactions, 
it  was  probable  that  they  would  be  treated  with  leniency  or 
severity  at  the  Equestrian  tribunal. 

Two  celebrated  causes  had  lately  occurred  which  proved  this 
point  to  demonstration.  These  were  the  trials  of  M'Aquillius 
and  P.  Rutilius  Rufus.  Aquillius  was  certainly  guilty,  but  he 
was  acquitted.  Rutilius  was  certainly  innocent,  but  he  was 
condemned. 

M'  Aquillius  had  quelled  the  Second  Slave- war  in  Sicily. 
His  father  had  been  noted  for  rapacity  in  Asia;^  the  son  fol- 
lowed too  faithfully  the  example  of  his  sire.  But  he  was  a  good 
soldier,  and  had  done  the  state  service  not  only  by  dispersing  the 
slaves,  but  also  by  the  firm  administration  by  which  he  restored 
order  in  the  distracted  Province.  His  advocate  Antonius  pleaded 
these  services  of  his  client  as  a  set-off  against  the  corrupt 
practices  by  which  he  had  amassed  a  large  fortune.  The  orator 
(M>uclu(led  a  ])athetic  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  jury  by  tear- 
ing ()|)en  the  tunic  of  the  old  soldier  and  displaying  the  scars 
which  simmcd  his  breast  The  effect  of  this  dramatic  scene 
WHH  Much  that  the  whole  audience  sobbed  aloud,  and  iron  tears 
wore  siHMi  to  roll  down  the  cheeks  of  Marius.  Aquillius  was 
muiuitted. 

P.  Rutilius  Rufus  had  displayed  no  small  military  talent  as 
Lo^nto  to  Metellus  in  the  Jugurthan  War.  After  his  Consul- 
whip  ho  had  aciH)mpanicd  his  friend  Q.  Scaevola  the  Pontiff  as 

*   A  Uv(«ly  niMKkUiit  of  thitf  ftunouH  plooding  ia  put  by  Cicero  into  the  mouth 
uf  AlituiiiuM  hiiniwlf.     Ik  Oratorc,  ii.  4S  sqq» 

'  nm|.t  mi.  i  1. 
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Legate  to  Asia.  The  severe  spirit  of  justice  which  regulated 
his  whole  conduct  could  not  tolerate  the  rapacity  displayed  by 
the  Equestrian  Farmers  of  the  Revenue,  and  he  exerted  him- 
self to  protect  the  helpless  provincials  from  their  exactions.  On 
hb  return,  a  person  of  indifferent  character,  named  Apicius, 
was  employed  to  indict  him  before  the  Equestrian  (Jourt  for 
impeding  public  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  Kuti- 
lius  had,  like  Scipio,  been  a  disciple  of  the  great  Stoic  teacher 
Panaetius,  and  he  practised  the  rigid  philosophy  which  he  pro- 
fessed. He  would  not  accept  the  services  either  of  Cra&5us  or 
Antonius,  and  prevented  even  Scsevola,  who  attended  him  into 
Court,  from  using  any  of  the  ordinary  arts  of  advocacy.  It  was 
his  principle  that  the  truth  should  be  nakedly  stated,  and  by 
such  statement  he  was  ready  to  stand  or  fall.  As  might  be 
expected,  he  fell.  It  has  been  said  that  this  verdict  was  due 
to  his  own  pedantic  obstinacy,  and  that  Butilius,  like  Socrates,* 
might  have  been  acquitted  if  he  had  condescended  to  humour 
the  weakness  of  his  judges  ;  but  in  his  case  probably  no  advo- 
cacy could  have  availed.  The  complainants  and  the  jury  be- 
longed to  the  same  body ;  and  the  Knights  proved  that  they 
were  not  more  fit  than  the  Senators  to  be  judges  in  their  own 
case.* 

§  20.  The  iniquity  of  this  sentence  was  so  glaring  that  the 
experienced  glance  of  Scaurus  detected  an  opportunity  for 
wresting  the  coveted  privilege  of  judgment  from  the  Knights. 
He  cast  his  eye  about  for  a  fitting  agent,  and  it  fell  on  a  young 
man  named  M.  Livius  Drusus,  son  of  that  Drusus  who  had 
served  as  the  tool  of  the  Senate  in  outbidding  C.  Gracchus.** 
His  family  was  good,  his  wealth  great,  his  life  spotless,  his 
mind  cultivated,  his  eloquence  remarkable,  his  temper  fearless, 
and  his  will  inflexible.     The  frank  simplicity  of  his  nature  is 

'  Quintilian  expressly  compares  the  cases,  Institt.  zi.  \,  12.  But  Mr. 
Qrote*s  ingenious  defence  of  the  Athenian  Dicasts  will  not  avail  to  screen  the 
Roman  Judices.  The  latter  were  far  less  excusable,  becaiise  they  wore  fewer 
in  number,  were  all  men  of  rank  and  property,  and  took  advantage  of  thoir 
position  to  increase  the  profits  of  their  profession. 

'  Cicero,  a  great  patron  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  declares  that,  "P.  Rutilit» 
damnato,  nemo  tarn  innocens  videbatur,  ut  non  timerct  j  udicia." — Pro  Sctwm^ 
c.  1.     Comi>are  In  Pison,  c.  39. 

^  Chapt.  liii.  §  10,  sq. 
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proved  by  a  well-known  aneodota  He  was  building  a  new 
boiue  on  the  Palatine  (the  same  which  afterwards  belonged  to 
Cicero),  and  the  architect  promised  so  to  construct  it  that  no 
one  should  be  able  to  oTcrlook  him.  ^^  Rather/'  said  Dnisus, 
*'bo  arrange  it  that  all  my  life  may  be  open  to  all  eyes."* 
Scaurus  soon  found  that  he  had  chosen  one  who  would  not 
stoop  to  be  the  tool  of  a  party.  In  ranging  the  field  of  politics, 
Drusus  at  once  fixed  his  regard  upon  the  claims  of  the  Latin 
and  Italian  Allies,  which  had  been  so  often  postponed.  Several 
of  the  Italian  towns  sent  deputies  to  pray  him  to  undertake 
their  cause,  and  he  eagerly  agreed.  Scaurus  and  the  Senato- 
rial leaders,  to  secure  him  for  their  own  sendee  in.  respect  to 
the  courts  of  justice,  were  obliged  to  support  his  foreign  policy 
in  respect  to  the  Allies.^ 

§  21.  Drusus  began  his  Tribunate  like  C.  Gracchus  and  Sa- 
tuminus.  He  resorted  to  the  old  expedient  of  an  Agrarian 
Law,  by  whidi  Colonies  were  to  be  largely  planted  on  the 
Public  Lands  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  he  proposed  an  extension 
of  the  Laws  of  Gracchus  and  Saturninus  for  selling  com  cheap. 
What  provisions  these  Laws  contained  we  know  not  ;  but 
that  they  were  large  and  sweeping  appears  ft*om  the  saying 
attributed  to  Drusus  himself, — "  that  he  had  left  no  room  for 
the  largesse  of  other  demagogues,  unless  they  should  propose 
to  divide  ccenum  out  (xelum.*'^  Having  by  these  measures  con- 
ciliated popular  £Eivour,  he  proceeded  to  his  proper  work.' 

§  22.  First,  he  undertook  to  ftilfil  the  contract  which  he  had 
made  with  Scaurus.  He  did  not,  however,  purpose  simply  to 
repeal  the  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  thus  restore  judicial  power 
to  the  Senate  ;  but  devised  a  compromise  by  which  this  power 
might  be  shared  between  its  old  and  its  new  possessors.  His 
plan  was  this.     The  number  of  the  Senate  was  to  be  doubled 

*  VelL  Pat.  ii.  13.  The  praise  lavished  by  this  writer  upon  Dnisos  is  no 
doubt  partly  attributable  to  his  wish  to  gratify  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  whose 
mother  Liyia  claimed  kin  with  the  eloquent  Tribune. 

«*  Bee  Cioero  pro  Mikmt  7,  and  the  Schol.  p.  282  ed.  Orelli. 

•  Florus  iii.  17,  G. 

'  In  Liv.  Epit.  70,  there  is  a  pithy  statement  of  the  policy  of  Drusus : 
"  Senatus  .  .  omni  ri  niti  ooopit  ut  ad  se  Judida  ti'ansferrentur,  sustinente 
causam  ejus  M.  Livio  Druso,  Trib,  PI.,  qui,  ut  vires  sibi  aoquireret,  pemioiosa 
spe  largitionum  Plebem  ooncitavit." 
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bj  the  addition  of  three  hundred  members,  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  Knights  ;  and  from  these  six  hundred  Senators  the 
Judges  were  to  be  chosen.  He  hoped  tliat  the  Senate  would 
be  content  to  relinquish  half  of  their  claims,  and  that  the  Knights 
would  be  content  to  retain  half  But,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
attempts  at  compromise,  this  plan  failed  to  satisfy  either  party. 
The  Knights,  as  a  body,  had  no  wish  to  transfer  the  privilege 
they  now  possessed  to  three  hundred  of  their  Order,  who  would 
soon  become  Senators  in  feeling  as  well  as  name.  The  Oli- 
garchy were  loud  against  Scaurus  for  betraying  his  Order. 
That  Cn.  Caepio,  who  had  so  effectually  stopped  the  Corn-law 
of  Satuminus,  formed  a  coalition  with  the  Equestrian  malcon- 
tents against  Drusus  and  Scaurus,  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a 
Law  hateful  to  both  Orders. 

§  23.  The  high  oligarchical  party  was  still  more  irritated  by 
the  proposal  to  enfranchise  the  Italians.  Deserted  by  Scaurus 
and  the  moderate  party  in  the  Senate,  they  won  over  the  (Consul 
Philippus,  a  cross-grained  man  of  ready  speech,  who  had  once 
been  suspected  of  democratic  tendencies  ;9  and  he  appeared  in 
the  Forum  to  oppose  the  Law.  But  Drusus  ordered  the  (Consul 
to  be  removed,  and  the  order  was  executed  with  so  little  regard 
that  blood  burst  from  his  mouth.**  After  this  Philippus  declared 
in  open  Forum,  that  he  ^'  must  seek  help  where  it  could  be 
found  :  with  such  a  Senate  as  they  now  had  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  Government"  The  Senate  was  summoned  by 
Drusus  to  meet  on  the  next  day,  tlie  Ides  of  September,  and 
the  Tribune  rose  to  complain  of  the  attack  made  by  the  Consul 
on  the  Senatorial  Order.  He  was  seconded  by  Oassus  in  a 
speech  so  eloquent  that  he  was  thought  to  have  surpassed  him- 
self. Philippus  replied  in  a  ftirious  invective,  and  declared  that 
he  would  exact  pledges  for  good  conduct  from  the  Orator. 
This  called  up  Crassus  again,  and  he  attacked  the  Consul  in  a 
strain  of  vehement  indignation  not  usual  to  his  gentle  nature. 
**  Do  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  have  pledged  the  authority  of 
our  whole  Order  to  the  Populace,  expect  to  frighten  me  by 
pledges  ?  You  must  first  cut  out  this  tongue  ;  and  even  then, 
love  of  liberty  will  find  means  to  testify  against  depraved 
license."     The  great  Orator  sat  down  amid  general  applause ; 

•»  Cicero  de  Orat,  iii.  2.  *•  FloniB  iii.  17,  «. 


be:  lis  rx-erri'i^i^  ^frczi:  x:  an  &:=i<:k  :z  jCe^irl^y,  and  in  a  week 

§  i-L  I:  U  f  L&I2.  hoTcTer.  :h^  erez  Ssaunis  and  the  Senate 
did  &X  Leanllv  apj-cc'Te  ibe  pii'^^y  of  Drusus.  Many  of  his 
spe«rial  cilecia.  zLe  I:aI'A-y^  dlsap^nx^red  of  his  sweeping  -^gi^~ 
nan  La«~i.-  He  i'Aizd  cizxLself  :c  :be  tbanklea^  position  of  a 
peROD  viko  anempcs  to  sarlsT^  all  claims^  and  cannot  fiilly  satisfy 
any.  His  Lavs  indeed  «ere  pa:it=ed,  all  except  the  measure  for 
enfranchising  the  lulians ;  but  tbey  vere  passed  by  riolence, 
and  their  execution  pfvpmised  to  be  fiill  of  difficulty.  A\'hat 
misfat  hare  been  the  result  of  the  present  complication  of  parties 
is  impoagible  to  guess:  for  all  further  proceedings  were  cut 
short  by  the  assaaanation  of  the  Tribune.  Dnisus  knew  that 
his  life  was  in  danger.  For  some  time  he  had  avoided  public 
places^  and  reoeiTed  those  who  came  to  transact  business  with 
him  in  a  coTered  walk  behind  his  house.  One  evening,  as  he 
was  dismisang  his  visitors^  he  cried  out  that  he  was  stabbed, 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  A  leather-'Cutter^s  knife  was  found 
planted  in  his  loins;  but  it  was  never  known  who  gave  the 
fatal  blow.  He  expired  soon  after,  mournfully  saying  that  ''  it 
would  be  long  before  the  Republic  would  have  a  servant  dis- 
interested as  himsell"  ^ 

§  25.  The  Consul  I^ilippus  immediately  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  all  laws  passed  by  Dnisus  were  null  and  void.  At 
Rome  the  death  of  the  Tribune  caused  little  regret.  The  Oli- 
garchical party,  the  Knights  and  the  People  in  general,  wished 
to  wipe  out  all  memory  of  a  man  who  had  satisfied  none ;  nor 
did  Scaurus  and  the  Senate  offer  any  opposition. 

But  in  the  towns  of  Italy,  the  rage  and  the  excitement 
produced  by  this  last  diitappointment  of  their  hopes  was  great 
It  was  great<T  still  when  a  Tribune  named  Varius,  a  native  of 
Sucro  in  S|miii,  who  had  liecomc  a  Roman  citizen,  introduced  a 
I^w  by  which  it  wom  declared  that  all  who  favoured  Italian 
claims  hud  becni  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  people  of 
Rome.  Tlie  KiiigliU  and  otIierH  beset  the  voting-place  armed 
with  daggem,  and  the  I^iw  |mKHcd.  Under  this  Law  Scaurus 
and  the  leailing  Senatom  of  the  moderate  party  were  at  once 
impeocluNL     (i.  Aun^liiiri  (>otta,  the  successor  of  Crassus  at  the 

•  Ajipiwi,  JUU.  riv,  I.  :iii,  "  Veil,  rat,  ii.  14. 
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Roman  bar,  and  others  with  him,  sought  safety  in  exile.  An- 
tonius  stood  his  trial,  and  defended  himself  in  a  speech  of  pas- 
sionate vehemence,  and  was  acquitted.  Scauruswas  impeached 
by  Yarius  himself  before  the  People  for  having  been  in  league 
with  DrusuB,  and  also  remained  at  Rome  to  meet  the  charge. 
Hiere  was  no  evidence  against  the  wary  old  Statesman,  but  the 
word  of  the  accuser;  and  Scaurus  contented  himself  with  saying  in 
defence :  '*  Q.  Yarius,  the  Spaniard,  says  that  M.  Scaurus,  the 
Chief  of  the  Senate,  has  endeavoured  to  excite  the  Allies  to 
rebellion.  Choose  ye,  Quirites,  which  ye  will  believe."  He 
was  acquitted,  and  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  a  man  who  for 
thirty  years  or  more  had  been  the  virtual  Chief  of  the  Roman 
Government. 

These  proceedings  drove  the  Italians  to  despair ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  (91  ac),  news  arrived  which  showed  Rome 
that  she  must  prepare  for  war  with  her  bravest  and  best  Allies. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER    LVII. 

THE  SOCIAL  WAR.    (B.C.  90,  89.) 

{  1.  Angor  of  the  Italians :  outbreak  at  Asculum.  §  2.  Organization  of  the 
Italians :  Ck>nsulB,  Pnctors,  ko.  §  3.  Defeat  and  death  of  one  of  the  Roman 
Consuls,  Rutilius  Lupus.  §  4.  Inactivity  of  Marius.  §  5.  New  Consuls : 
Pompeius  Strabo.  §  6.  Compromise  proposed :  Julian  Law.  §  7.  Sub- 
mission of  many  of  the  Allies:  bitter  enmity  of  the  Samnites:  their 
embassy  to  Mithridatee.  §  8.  Second  Campaign :  great  successes  of  Sylla 
in  Campania  and  Sanmium.  §  9.  Pompeius  Strabo  invests  Asculum,  and 
takes  Corfinium.  §  10.  Attempts  at  negociation :  Sylla  takes  Bovianum : 
answer  of  Mithridates.  §  11.  Capture  of  Asculum,  ftc. :  Submission  of  all 
the  Allies  except  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians :  great  losses  on  both  sides. 
§  12.  Plotian  and  Papirian  Law.  §  13.  Admission  of  New  Citizens.  §  14. 
Difficulties  and  d^mgers  in  the  new  state  of  things.  §  15.  State  of  the 
Law-courts:  proposal  for  Reform.    §  16.  Interrupted  by  Civil  War. 

§  1.  The  advocacy  of  Drusus,  together  with  the  apparent  favour 
of  the  Senate,  had  buoyed  up  the  Allies  with  confident  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  boon  which  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  seemed 
within  their  grasp.  But  the  assassination  of  their  patron,  and 
the  easy  concessions  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  to  the 
united  clamour  of  the  Roman  Citizens, — all  classes  joining  for 
once  in  a  unanimous  expression  of  opinion, — showed  them  that 
once  more  their  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  and 
that  once  more  the  cup  was  to  be  dashed  down  from  the  very  lip. 
The  e£Pect  of  this  disappointment  soon  showed  itself.  The 
Senate  heard  with  alarm  that  meetings  were  held  in  all  their 
principal  cities,  and  that  hostages  were  being  interchanged  as 
mutual  pledges  of  good  faith.  It  was  evident  that  the  question 
could  not  be  settled  without  recourse  to  arms.  Yet  the  Italians 
had  no  settled  plan  of  action.  An  unworthy  scheme  to  assassinate 
the  Consuls  of  the  year  91  b.c.,  as  they  were  celebrating  the 
Latin  Festival  on  the  Alban  Mount,  was  frustrated  or  abandoned.* 
The  outbreak  of  war  was  precipitated  by  an  unpremeditated  act 
of  violence. 

'  Florus  iii.  18,  8. 
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Italy  was  at  that  time  subject  to  the  government  of  Pro- 
consuls.^ One  of  these  officers,  named  ServUius,  stationed  in 
the  Picenian  territory,  received  information  that  the  citizens  of 
Asculum  had  been  exchanging  hostages  with  another  com- 
munity. He  immediately  entered  that  city  with  a  small  retinue, 
and  finding  the  citizens  assembled  for  some  festal  purpose,  he 
assailed  ihem  with  vehement  threats.  The  people,  supposing 
their  insurrectionary  designs  betrayed,  set  upon  him  and  slew 
him  on  the  spot  When  once  blood  had  been  spilt,  free  vent 
was  given  to  passion.  All  Romans  who  fell  into  their  hands 
were  massacred  and  their  goods  confiscated 

The  news  spread  like  wild  fire.  Unprepared  as  they  were  for 
action,  the  Italians  saw  that  no  longer  any  delay  was  possible : 
everywhere  they  rose.  In  Lucania  the  Proconsul  Galba  was 
only  saved  from  death  by  a  compassionate  woman.  A  general 
meeting  of  the  Allies  was  called.  Deputies  attended  from 
eight  nations,  from  the  Picenians,  from  the  Marsians,  Pelignians, 
Marrucinians,  and  Vestinians,  from  the  Samnites,  from  the 
Apulians  and  the  Lucanians.^'  A  formal  statement  of  their 
claims  was  drawn  up  and  despatched  to  Rome : — "  They  had,** 
they  said,  "  long  done  faithfril  service  to  the  Republic ;  they  had 
furnished  two-thirds  of  her  armies ;  they  had  conquered  the 
world  for  her,  yet  they  were  still  treated  like  mere  aliena" 
The  Senate  stiffly  replied,  "  that  no  embassies  could  be  received 
till  reparation  was  made  for  the  late  acts  of  unprovoked 
violence." 

§  2.  The  steps  taken  by  the  Allies  showed  the  nature  of  the 
impending  struggle.  The  question  had  now  assumed  a  more 
threatening  and  perilous  form :  it  was  to  be  decided,  not  whether 
the  Italians  were  to  become  citizens  of  Rome,  but  whether  Rome 
was  to  continue  mistress  of  the  Italian  Confederation. 

The  measures  of  which  we  speak  were  these.  The  Allies 
declared  Corfinium,  a  strong  city  in  the  Pelignian  Apennines, 
the  capital  of  the  new  Italian  League :  henceforth  it  was  to  be 
called  Italica.**     Two  Consuls  were  to  be  the  chief  officers  of 

*>  Appian  Bell.  Civ.  i.  38. 

«  Liv.  Epit,  72.    He  does  not  mention  the  Apulians ;  but  Appian  (i.  39) 
speaks  of  the  people  of  Venusia  and  lapygia. 
<*  Coins  of  the  Confederacy  are  found  with  the  legend  it  alia.    But  whether 
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the  League,  each  having  ^  Praetors  under  his  command.  A 
Senate  was  formed  for  managing  public  business :  everything 
showed  the  determination  of  the  insurgent  Communities  to 
supersede  the  authority  of  Rome. 

No  time  was  lost  in  debating.  Q.  Pompsedius  Silo,  a  Marsian, 
and  C.  Papius  Motylus,  a  Samnite,  were  elected  Consuls.®  In 
erery  quarter  able  officers  started  up  who  had  learned  the  art 
of  war  in  the  Roman  armies,  some  of  them  under  Marius.  The 
most  eminent  names  are  C  Judacilius  a  Picenian  of  Asculum, 
Herius  Asinius  a  Mamicinian,  T.  Lamponius  of  Lucania,  with 
Vettius  Scato,  Marius  Egnatius,  and  T.  Afranius,  all  three  of 
Samnite  blood.  The  meagre  accounts  which  remcun  to  us  of 
the  Social  War  ^  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
merits  of  these  commanders.  Their  proceedings  seem  to  have 
weakened  by  want  of  concentration,  and  forcibly  recall  to  mind 
the  straggling  and  indecisive  conflicts  which  characterised  the 
earlier  part  of  our  own  Civil  War,  before  the  genius  of  Cromwell 
gave  unity  of  purpose  to  the  armies  of  the  Parliament. 

§  3.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  (90  b.c.)  evidently  took  the 
Senate  by  surprise.  The  Consuls,  P.  Rutilius  Lupus  and 
L.  Julius  Caesar,^  were  at  Rome  levying  troops  when  news 
arrived  that  the  allied  leaders  had  assumed  the  oflensive  in 
every  quarter,  irom  Rcenum  and  Campania  southward.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Consul,  L.  Julius  Caesar,  collected 
what  troops  he  could  and  pushed  straight  into  Samnium,  but  was 
so  shamefully  routed  by  Vettius  Scato,  that  he  was  obliged  to 

this  refers  to  the  statement  in  the  text  (which  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of 
Diodoms,  lib.  xxxvi.),  or  to  the  determination  of  the  Allies  to  merge  Rome  in 
Italy,  is  doubifuL 

*  Papius,  however,  is  the  only  magistrate  whose  name  appears  on  any  known 
coins. — See  below,  note  on  §  6. 

'  This  is  the  name  given  by  Florus,  Eutropius,  &c.  Cicero  and  others  call 
it  BcWtm  Italicum,  Horace,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch  call  it  Bellum  3fassicum.  The 
Romans  possessed  very  full  accounts  of  this  terrible  conflict.  Livy  devoted 
Five  Books  to  its  history.  Plutarch  (  Vit,  Lucull,  1)  quotes  a  Greek  narrative 
by  Lucullus.  We  have  now  to  rely  for  details  almost  entirely  upon  Appian, 
whose  military  statements  are  always  confused  and  often  unintelligible. 

■  Many  writers  date  the  commencement  of  the  War  from  the  Consulship  of 
L.  Philippua  and  Sextua  C»sar,  91  b.o.  But  it  is  clear  that  hostilities  did  not 
b^  till  the  magistracy  of  P.  Rutilius  and  Lwiua  Ceosar,  90  b.c.  Appian 
onifurmly  confounds  the  two  Ciesars. 
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fly  to  iEsernia,  whence  he  escaped  into  Campania  in  the  disguise 
of  a  slave. 

But  Campania  itself,  the  favoured  and  favourite  land  of  the 
Roman  nobles,  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Before 
P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  the  colleague  of  L.  Csesar,  had  taken  the 
field,  the  Samnite  Consul,  Papius  Motylus,  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Vultumus,  and  compelled  Perpema,  Legate  of 
Rutilius,  to  retire  behind  the  Liris  with  great  loss.  The  Praetor 
Postumius,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  Nola,  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  and  was  put  to  death.  Stabise,  Litemum,  Salemum, 
followed  the  example  of  Nola,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the 
enemy:  Acerrae  was  closely  invested  by  the  Samnites.  The 
Consul  Caesar,  having  collected  fresh  troops,  threw  himself  into 
this  place,  while  his  colleague  Rutilius  advanced  with  a  regular 
army,  with  Marius  for  his  Legate,  to  the  Liris.  Here  he  was 
met  by  Pompaedius  Silo,  the  Marsian  Consul,  who  had  also 
descended  into  Campania  from  the  hills.  The  Roman  army 
was  in  two  divisions,  Rutilius  himself  commanding  on  the  left, 
while  Marius  led  the  right  to  a  point  nearer  the  sea.  No 
sooner  had  Rutilius  crossed  the  river  with  negligent  haste,  than 
he  was  assaulted  by  Pompaedius :  the  Roman  army  was  utterly 
defeated,  and  the  Consul  himself  slain.  Cn.  Caepio,  to  whom 
the  bommand  fell  after  the  Consul's  death,  rallied  the  fugitives 
and  effected  a  retreat  across  the  river.  Meanwhile  Marius  had 
been  apprised  of  the  Consul's  defeat  by  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  that  came  slowly  floating  down  the  stream  of  the  Liris. 
The  old  General  immediately  crossed  the  river  and  drove  back 
the  victorious  enemy.  The  body  of  the  Consul  was  recovered 
and  sent  to  be  interred  publicly  at  Rome.  But  the  consterna- 
tion which  already  prevailed  there  was  raised  to  its  height  by 
this  fatal  sight ;  and  the  Senate  issued  a  Decree,  ordering  that 
henceforth  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  however  illustrious,  should  be 
buried  in  the  place  where  they  had  fallen. 

§  4.  Some  consolation  for  these  losses  was  given  by  the  news 
that  Caepio  had  recrossed  the  Liris,  and  gained  an  advantage  on 
the  Marsian  leader,  and  that  the  Consul,  L.  Caesar,  had  made  a 
successful  sally  from  Acerrae,  and  defeated  Papius  the  Samnite 
with  heavy  loss.     On  this  good  news,  the  citizens  of  Rome  laid 
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asde  the  military  dress  which  all  had  worn  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

But  their  joy  was  scarcely  warranted. 

Caepio  was  presently  after  enticed  into  an  ambuscade  by  Pom> 
psdiusy  and  hiis  whole  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  Marius  came  up 
too  late  to  save  his  brother  Legate,  but  maintained  his  reputa- 
tion by  foiling  the  enemy  in  all  attempts  to  force  on  a  general 
action.  PompodiuSy  flushed  with  success,  caUed  on  him, — ^  If 
be  were  the  great  General  he  was  reported,  to  come  out  and 
fight"  ^*  Nay,"  retorted  Man  us,  *^  if  ycu  are  the  great  General 
you  would  bin  be  thought,  make  me  come  out  and  fight." 
Plutarch  attributes  his  inactivity  to  his  age  (he  was  now  sixty- 
five),  his  corpulence,  and  the  luxurious  habits  he  had  of  late 
adopted.  But  subsequent  events  showed  that  he  could  be  active 
enough  when  he  pleased ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Marius  purposely  abstained  from  acting  with  energy  against 
the  Italians,  who  had  fought  hb  battles  in  the  field  and  supported 
bis  political  agitation  in  the  City,  and  who  at  a  future  time  took 
arms  in  his  cause  against  the  Senate. 

The  Consul  Caesar,  also,  notwithstanding  his  victory,  could 
not  prevent  Papius  from  maintaining  the  siege  of  Acerrse ;  and, 
in  a  fresh  attempt  to  invade  Sanmium,  was  so  beaten  by 
Egnatius,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  in  all  haste  to  Teanum. 
The  fatigue  and  anxiety  he  had  undergone  was  so  great,  that 
he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Rome  to  preside  at  the  electiona 

§  5.  The  persons  elected  for  the  next  year  were,  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  L.  Porcius  Cato.  Pom- 
peius was  one  of  the  Lieutenants  of  L.  Caesar,  and  had  raised  a 
considerable  force  by  his  personal  influence  in  the  Picenian  ter- 
ritory, where  he  had  large  possessions.  He  was  a  greedy  and 
selfish,  but  able  man ;  and  he  served  the  Republic  well  in  the 
ensuing  campaign.  Cato  had  just  rendered  a  great  service  to 
the  State  by  checking  a  threatened  rising  in  Etruria. 

§  6.  But  the  Senate  trusted  not  wholly  to  military  ability. 
During  the  autumn  serious  deliberations  were  held  as  to  the 
expediency  of  a  compromise.  Statesmen  of  the  school  of 
Scaurus  advocated  the  affirmative  side.  The  Consul-elect, 
Pompeius,  one  of  the  Senators  who  had  been  impeached  under 
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the  Varian  Law,  was  of  this  class ;  and  his  brother  Sextus,  a  man 
who,  with  tastes  very  uncommon  among  the  Romans  of  the  day, 
shunned  public  life  for  mathematical  studies,^  came  forth  irom 
his  retirement  to  argue  in  favour  of  just  concessions.  Besides 
the  losses  in  Campania,  all  Samnium,  except  the  Colony  of 
iEsemia,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  in  Apulia,  even  the 
Colonies  of  V enusia  and  Luceria  had  been  taken  by  C.  Judacilius, 
and  T.  Lamponius  had  driven  the  Praetor  Crassus,  son  of  the 
Orator,  out  of  Lucania.  Unfavourable  reports  also  came  in 
irom  Etruria,  notwithstanding  the  successful  management  of 
Cato,  and  from  Umbria;  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the 
Sabellian  insurrection  might  spread  northward  over  the  whole  of 
Italy.  The  Consul  L.  Caesar,  who,  more  than  any  other  person, 
had  felt  the  strength  with  which  the  enemy  dealt  their  blows, 
strongly  advocated  concessions ;  and  he  was  by  the  Senate  em- 
powered to  draw  up  a  Law,  called  by  his  name  the  Julian  Law, 
for  granting  the  Franchise  to  such  of  the  Allies  as  had  either 
taken  no  part  in  the  Social  War,  or  as  now  ceased  to  take  part 
in  it,  on  the  necessary  condition  that  their  respective  countries 
should  become  integral  portions  of  the  Roman  Territory.*  To 
show  that  the  Law  was  to  be  a  reality,  L.  Caesar  himself,  with 
his  Legate  Crassus,  were  elected  Censors  for  the  year  89  b.c.  to 
enrol  the  new  citizens,  though  it  was  but  eighteen  months  since 
the  last  Censors  had  laid  down  their  office. 

The  effect  of  this  timely  concession  immediately  appeared : 
the  Etruscans  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  joining  the  insurgents, 
and  threw  their  whole  weight  on  the  side  of  Rome,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  opinion  was  created  in  many  of  the  insurgent  Commu- 
nities. But  the  Chiefe  showed  a  more  vigorous  determination. 
At  first,  the  coins  issued  from  the  Mint  of  the  Confederates 
bore  Latin  Legends :  but  as  the  contest  became  embittered,  the 
Oscan  character  was  adopted,  as  if  to  show  that  the  language  of 
Rome  was  to  be  henceforth  disused  by  the  friends  of  Italy.*^ 

*  Cicero  Brut.  47,  de  Oratore  i.  15,  de  Offic.  i.  6. 

i  '*  Kecipiendo  in  civitatem,  qui  arma  aut  non  ceperant  aut  deposuerant 
maturiuB." — Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16.  "  Lex  Julia  qu&  lege  ci vitas  est  Sociis  et  Latinis 
data;  qui  fundi  Populi  Romani  facti  non  essent,  civitatem  non  haberent."— 
Cicero  pro  Balbo,  8. 

I*  It  is  impossible  to  say  tchen  this  change  took  place.  The  first  coins  of  the 
Confederacy  bear  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Italia,  on  the  reverse  Eight  Allied 
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I  7,  But  while  the  Seoare  pnadecxlr  disKsed  the  vaTering 
or  tbi  hiki!rvanD,  they  made  sCmmoGS  exertLuo^  to  cnsh  those 
who  il^xiM  cTibtinae  the  var.  The  Sazcnftes^  aI:<^Te  alL  shoved 
nff  inciinatico  to  accepc  faLroan  from  Book  :  the  deadly  hostility 
of  ancient  times  again  broke  oat ;  axkd  they  scrupled  not  to  send 
an  embawy  to  the  court  of  Mithridatesy  King  of  PootoeL  The 
fiune  of  this  monarch's  genius  had  abeady  reached  Italy ;  and 
be  was  known  to  be  jealous  of  Roman  dominion  in  Asia.  Des- 
perate resolution  could  not  be  more  strongly  shown  than  by 
calling  in  an  Oriental  despot  to  share  in  the  spcHls  of  Italy.  A 
like  spirit  was  shown  by  proclamations  iseoed  in  Campania  by 
PajMUSy  and  in  Apulia  by  Judacilius,  in  which  rewards  were 
offererl  for  the  heads  of  Roman  citizens,  and  freedom  promised 
to  all  slares  who  should  join  the  Italian  cause. 

§  8.  Soldiers  were  raised  during  the  winter  by  every  means ; 
prirate  exertions,  as  well  as  public,  bebg  put  forth  by  every 
one  who  had  influence.  Levies  of  Gallic  auxiliaries  had  been 
already  made  by  a  young  man  serving  as  Qusstor  in  Osalpine 
Gaul,  who  was  destined  to  become  famous  under  the  name  of 
Q*  iSertorius.  Foreign  princes  vied  with  each  other  in  furnish- 
ing aid  to  the  Republic.  In  the  African  troops  which  arrived 
in  large  numbers  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  Sylla.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  the  next  year  (89  B.a)  the  campaign  began.  The 
(JoiiMul  Potnpeius  moved  northwards  into  the  Picenian  territory, 
while  his  colleague  Cato  covered  the  passes  leading  down  from 
the  AfMsnnines  into  the  Campagna  of  Roma  But  Cato  fell  at 
till)  very  outset  of  the  campaign  in  a  skirmish,  and  the  chief 
command  on  the  south  of  the  Apennines  fell  to  his  lieutenant, 
Hyllu. 

Marius  was  not  employed  at  all  in  this  second  campaign,  and 
Hylln  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  in  the  first  independent 
eomnmnd  which  ho  had  held,  to  eclipse  the  military  renown  of 
his  old  (^^unnuandcr.  lie  took  the  field  with  a  small  Roman 
division,  sup{K)rtcd  by  a  strong  auxiliary  force  of  Numidians 
and  Moors.     With  these  troops  he  advanced  within  sight  of  the 

NaU(»iM|  roinrwontod  by  figures  railing  their  right  arxnB  (in  token  of  an  oath) 
over  a  prueirate  figure.  In  later  coins,  the  £ight  Nations  become  Four.  In 
Um  latest,  only  Two  rooiain ;  and  it  is  theee  which  bear  the  name  of  Papius 
In  Uknui  oharMtom. 
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enemy's  entrenched  camp  in  Campania,  The  Marsian  leader 
treated  him  with  so  much  contempt,  that  he  shifted  his  quarters 
to  the  distance  of  but  half  a  mile  from  the  Roman  camp.  A 
^gantic  Gaul  in  his  army  came  out  and  challenged  any  of 
Sylla's  men  to  single  combat  The  challenge  was  accepted  by 
a  Numidian,  whose  adroitness  enabled  him  to  lay  low  his  huge 
antagonist.  On  this,  the  enemy's  host,  in  which  (it  appears) 
there  were  many  Gauls,  fled  in  consternation  towards  Nola; 
and  Sylla  followed  so  closely,  that  the  garrison  of  that  city 
were  obliged  to  dose  the  gates  which  they  had  opened  to  admit 
the  fugitives,  and  a  great  part  of  the  flying  troops  was  cut  to 
pieces.  The  active  Roman  followed  up  his  first  success  so 
vigorously,  that  Stabiae  was  recovered  in  the  mouth  of  April ;' 
Pompsedius  was  obliged  to  leave  Campania,  and  Papius,  at 
length  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Acerras,  retired  into 
Samnium.  Sylla  was  now  joined  by  Munatius  Magius,  a  burgess 
of  iEculanum  in  the  Hirpinian  country.  This  man  claimed 
descent  from  that  Decius  Magius  who  had  maintained  the  cause 
of  Rome  at  Capua  in  the  times  of  Hannibal,*"  and  was  grandfather 
of  the  historian  Velleius,  who  records  bis  fidelity  to  the  Re- 
public with  suitable  pride."  As  soon  as  the  open  country  of 
Campania  was  cleared  of  the  enemy,  Sylla  left  part  of  his  army 
to  invest  Nola,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Magius,  appeared 
suddenly  before  iEculanum,  which  was  taken  and  given  up  to 
plunder.  The  whole  Hirpinian  country  at  once  submitted  ; 
and  Sylla  prepared  to  pass  into  the  Pentrian  valleys,  the  last 
and  strongest  holds  of  Samnite  freedom. 

§  9.  Meanwhile,  the  Consul  Pompeius  had  been  pursuing  a 
course  no  less  successful  in  the  North.  He  had  at  first  been 
defeated  by  Judacilius,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  beneath 
the  walls  of  Firmum.  Judacilius  left  Afranius  to  hold  the 
Consul  in  check,  while  he  repaired  to  Apulia.  Pompeius, 
meantime,  continued  to  communicate  with  P.  Sulpicius,  his 
Legate,  who  had  advanced  towards  Corfinium ;  and  while  that 
oflScer  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines,  he  himself  attacked 
them  in  front  Afranius  fell,  and  his  army  fled  in  disorder  to 
Asculum ;  and  this  place,  the  first  seat  of  the  insurrection,  was 
now  closely  invested  by  the  Consul.      As  soon  as  this  ill  news 

»  PUn.  J7.  N.  in.  5.  »  Chapt.  xxxl  §  29.  ■  ".  17. 
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reached  Judacilius,  he  fled  to  the  relief  of  his  native  city,  but 
only  succeeded  so  Sbu*  as  to  cut  his  way  through  the  Roman 
lines  and  enter  the  gates  with  a  few  brave  men.  Pompeius  left 
lus  lieutenants  to  blockade  the  place,  which  was  desperately 
defended,  and  himself  moved  southwards.  Corfinium  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  the  seat  of  the  insurgent  government  was  shifted 
to  Bovianum,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Pentrian  Samnite& 

§  10.  Here  the  war  was  to  be  decided.  While  Sylla  ad- 
vanced from  the  South,  Pompeius  was  descending  from  the 
North,  Pompsedius  stationed  himself  on  the  Calor  to  watch 
Sylla,  while  Scato  and  Egnatius  defended  their  country  against 
the  Consul 

At  this  moment  an  attempt  was  made  to  negotiate.  Pom- 
peius and  Scato  had  an  interview,  at  which  Cicero  —  then  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  serving  his  first  campaign  in  the  Consul's 
army — was  present  Sextus,  the  Consul*s  brother,  who  was  (as 
we  have  said)  an  advocate  for  concession,  came  expressly  from 
Rome  to  lend  his  good  offices  for  promoting  peace.  ^^  I  am," 
aiud  he  to  the  Samnite  Chie^  *^  by  choice  your  friend,  your 
enemy  by  necessity."    But  the  attempt  proved  unavailing.® 

Meanwhile,  Sylla  had  turned  the  position  of  Papius  on  the 
Calor  by  means  of  an  unfrequented  path,  and  fell  suddenly 
upon  his  rear«  The  brave  Sanmites,  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
were  entirely  routed,  and  their  General  escaped  severely 
wounded  to  i£sernia.  Sylla  pushed  on  straight  to  Bovianum, 
where  he  was  in  correspondence  with  some  persons  attached  to 
the  Roman  interest,  and  the  place  was  betrayed  to  him. 

About  the  same  time  an  answer  arrived  from  Mithridates. 
He  bade  the  Samnites  hold  out  firmly :  he  was,  he  said,  at 
present  engaged  in  expelling  the  Romans  from  Asia;  when 
that  work  was  done,  he  would  cross  the  sea,  and  assist  them  in 
crushing  the  she-wolf  of  Asia.^  But  promises  at  such  a  junc- 
ture were  equivalent  to  refusal. 

§  11.  On  all  hands,  the  fortune  of  Rome  was  in  the  ascendant 
Marius  Egnatius,  the  Samnite,  was  overpowered  and  slain  in 
Apulia  by  Lucceius  and  Cosconius,  two  Consular  Legates. 

•  See  the  interesting  narratiTe  giren  by  Cioero  himself,  PhUipp,  xiii.  11. 
'  Diod.  xxzviL    The  tenn  ahe-wolf  is  borrowed  from  the  fiemious  speech 
traiiMribed  by  Justin  (zzzviii.  4)  from  the  history  of  Pompeius  Trogus. 
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JudaciliuSy  finding  that  he  could  hold  Agnhnn  no  longer,  nind 
a  funeral  pile  in  sight  of  his  banq;iieting-hall,  and  after  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  ^ren  to  tus  friends,  drained  a  poiaooed 
cup  of  wine  to  its  dregs,  ascended  the  £Ual  pile,  and  bade  hit 
guests  set  fire  to  it.  Ascolum  now  surrendered,  and  the  Con- 
sul Pompeius  treated  the  dtizens  with  ruthless  sereritY ;  the 
richer  sort  were  beheaded ;  the  rest  told  as  sUres ;  the  houses 
rased  to  the  ground.  Among  thoae  reserred  to  grace  his 
triumph  was  a  boy  named  P.  VentidiiB  Bassns,  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Bcman  anuT,  and  him- 
self  enjoyed  a  triamfrfi  for  arenging  the  defeat  of  Craasus  upon 
the  Parthians.  The  Vestinians  and  Pelignians  submitted  to 
the  Consul ;  and  Sulpicius  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  3Iar- 
rucinian&'i  The  braTC  Marsian  Cluef,  Pompaedius,  fled  into 
Apulia,  pursued  by  Metellus  Pius;  and  rentunng  to  gire 
battle,  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  After  his  death,  the  Mar- 
sians  also  acknowledged  the  prerailing  fcntnne  of  Rome,  and 
made  submission  to  Metellua'  In  Apulia,  Venusia  returned  to 
its  allegiance.  But  Canusium  in  the  same  country  and  Nola  in 
Campania  were  still  held  by  Samnite  garrisons ;  and  the  Sam- 
nites  themselyea,  in  their  mountain  Castnesses,  with  a  portion  of 
the  Lucanians,  still  defied  the  Roman  arms. 

The  successful  issue  of  the  campaign  was  not  purchased  with- 
out heayy  losses  on  the  side  of  Rome  It  i^  computed  that  in 
the  whole  of  this  deadly  struggle  not  less  than  300,000  of  the 
youth  of  Italy  felL  The  greater  part  of  them  belonged  doubt- 
less to  the  enemy.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  enemy,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  every  man  who  fell — whether  Roman, 
Latin,  or  Italian — the  Republic  lost  a  soldier. 

§  12.  When  it  was  too  late,  the  Senate  had  shown  themselves 
forward  in  concession.  Liberality  was  now  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  Julian  Law,  as  we  have  stated,  had  been  passed  at 
the  close  of  the  first  campaign.  In  the  early  part  of  the  second 
year,  the  Tribunes,  M.  Plotius  Sylvanus  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 

**  It  must  haye  been  after  the  submiBrion  of  these  four  nations  that  the 
Samnites  struck  money  with  four  figures  instead  of  eight. 

'  The  important  part  they  played  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
Italian  Consuls  was  a  Marsian,  and  that  the  war  was  often  called  "  Marsian.'* 
It  was  a  proverb  that  **  neither  without  Marsians  nor  against  Marsians  i»-ore 
Triumphs  to  be  won." 
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brought  in  a  law  supplementary  to  the  Julian  Law,  by  which 
its  privileges  were  granted  not  only  to  the  Italian  Allies,  but 
also  to  the  burgesses  of  all  Allied  Cities  in  the  Provinces,  who 
were  at  that  time  domiciled  in  Italy,  provided  that  they  regis- 
tered their  names  before  the  Praetor  of  the  city  within  sixty 
days.'  The  Consul  Pompeius  emulated  his  predecessor  by  pro- 
posing a  third  law  for  investing  all  the  citizens  of  the  Gallic 
Communities  beyond  the  Po  with  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
Latin  Towns.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  concesuons  had  a  material 
influence  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion.  Only  at  Asculum, 
in  Samnium,  and  in  towns  held  by  Samnite  garrisons,  had  a 
desperate  resistance  been  offered.  Elsewhere  submission  was 
easy. 

§  13.  The  practical  question  that  remained  was  the  mode  of 
admitting  the  new  citizens.  It  is  evident  that  there  were  two 
distinct  ways  in  which  this  might  be  accomplished.  First,  the 
number  of  Tribes  might  have  been  retmned  as  it  was,  and  the 
Italians  might  either  have  been  distributed  through  the  whole 
Thirty-five,  or  have  been  confined  (like  the  Freedmen)  to  a  cer- 
tain number.  Of  tliese  plans,  the  former  mode  would  have  made 
the  Italians  masters  of  the  Comitia  on  all  occasions ;  the  latter 
would  have  looked  Uke  an  insult  and  a  degradation.  Or, 
secondly,  the  number  of  Tribes  might  have  been  increased,  and  the 
now  Tribes  reserved  for  the  Italians.  This  was  the  plan  adopted. 
The  CVnsors,  L.  C«sar  and  P.  Crassus,  entered  on  their  office 
during  the  present  year  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  89  B.a, 
tlicy  created  probably  ten  new  Tribes  (for  our  accounts  differ**) 

*  Tho  argument  of  Cicero  in  his  weUknown  speech  for  the  poet  Archias 
turna  upon  thii  law.  See  Chapt.  iy.  and  the  Schol.  p.  353  ed.  OrellL  Qades 
was  one  of  thew)  citioa,  as  appears  from  the  speech  pro  Baibo, 

•  AHOoniuB  in  PisoHuwam,  p.  3  ed.  Orelli :  Comp.  Plin.  H,  N,  m,  24. 

**  Applan  (^IML  Civ,  1.  49)  gives,  as  is  usual  in  his  political  statements,  a  clear 
and  otinsiMtont  account  of  the  matter.  He  says  that  it  was  resolved  to  create 
TVh  Now  Tribes  in  (tdditiun  to  the  Thirty-flve  old  Tribes.  Velleius  {u.  20) 
Mys,— <'Cum  ita  oivitaa  data  esset,  ut  in  octo  Tribus  coniribuerentttr  Kovi 
Cives,"  where  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  Eight  Italian  Tribes  were  to  be 
udditioual  or  not :  for  the  word  contribui  simply  means  that  the  New  Citizens 
w«r«  thrown  into  a  limited  number  of  Tribes,  instead  of  being  distributed  among 
«1K  It  is  probable  that  several  plans  were  afoot ;  and  as  none  was  actually 
OMtied  into  effeot,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  have  different  accounts. 
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for  the  Italians  alone,  and  prepared  to  register  all  their  names 
as  Roman  citizens  of  these  Tribes.  It  was  further  arranged 
that  the  citizens  of  these  ten  new  Tribes  were  not  to  be  caUed 
unless  the  thirty-five  old  Tribes  were  so  divided  that  the  ten 
would  give  a  majority  to  one  nde  or  the  other.  Having  there- 
fore only  ten  suffrages  in  forty-five,  the  inflnenoe  exercised  by 
the  Italian  suffrages  could  not  be  great ;  nor  would  they  be 
called  upon  to  vote  at  all  except  when,  in  the  thirty-five  old 
Tribes,  the  minority  consisted  of  at  least  thirteen  Tribes  against 
twenty-two — a  case  which  hardly  ever  occurred  :  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  vote  of  the  Prerogative  Century  was  a  fair  index 
of  the  way  in  which  almost  every  Tribe  would  vote.  The  Italians 
therefore  would  have  gained  rather  the  show  than  the  substance 
of  political  power  by  this  adroit  contrivance  of  the  Censors.  As 
it  happened,  the  completion  of  the  Censorial  Register  was  pre- 
vented by  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War.* 

§  14.  The  difficulties  attached  to  the  question  of  enfranchising 
the  Italians  were  now  brought  out,  and  showed  that  it  was  not 
a  merely  factious  opposition  whidi  had  hitherto  been  offered. 
The  Senate  indeed,  formerly  under  Scipio  and  lately  under 
Scaurus,  had  shown  an  anxious  disposition  to  settle  the  matter 
peaceably ;  and  the  passing  of  the  Law  to  extend  the  Franchise 
on  a  large  scale,  even  before  arms  were  laid  down,  proves  that 
in  this  matter  they  were  not  acting  on  the  stem  maxim  of  the 
old  Republic,  '*  Spare  the  submissive,  and  war  down  the  proud." 
It  was  in  fact  impossible  to  adapt  a  Constitution  originally 
fitted  for  a  small  civic  community  to  a  great  country.  It  was 
manifest  that  the  Italians  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
scanty  share  of  direct  power  granted  to  them ;  and  yet  it  was 
hardly  safe  to  grant  them  more,  unless,  indeed,  some  statesman 
in  advance  of  his  time  had  suggested  a  plan  resembling  the 
modem  system  of  Representative  Parliaments.  But  no  such 
plan  was  thought  of.  No  Italian  could  exercise  his  new  pre- 
rogative without  appearing  at  Rome  in  person ;  and  when  he 
did  appear,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
vote  at  all.  Yet,  long  before  this,  at  the  time  when  Tiberius 
Gracchus  first  stirred  questions  of  Reform,  the  presence  of  the 
Italians  in  Rome  was  not  without  its  weight  upon  the  issue  of 

'  Cicero  pro  Archia  5. 
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political  strife.  It  could  not  be  less  now.  The  discontent 
caused  by  disappointment  was  likely  to  place  them  at  the  beck 
of  any  chief  who  should  promise  to  increase  their  political 
prerogative.  And  so  it  proved  before  many  months  were  over. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  partial  admission  of  the  Italians  to  the 
franchise  annulled  the  old  Roman  Constitution,  and  made  an 
absolute  Monarchy  almost  a  political  necessity. 

§  15.  The  Social  War,  then,  had  compelled  a  settlement  of 
the  great  question  of  Italian  Enfranchisement,  though  the  final 
adjustment  of  this  question  was  again  postponed  by  Civil  War. 
But  the  other  political  question  which  had  agitated  Rome  her- 
self, and  which  had  set  the  Senate  against  the  Knights,  and 
divided  the  People,  was  yet  untouched.  During  the  Social 
War  the  High  Courts  of  Justice  had  been  closed.^  Of  the 
great  advocates,  Crassus  was  dead,  Antonius  was  absent  from 
Rome,  Cotta,  who  had  aspired  to  succeed  Ho  their  fame,  was  in 
exile.  Ilortensius,  who  was  fast  establishing  his  claim  to  be 
considered  the  first  orator  of  his  day,  was  employed  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war  as  a  Legionary  Tribune,  in  the  second  as  a 
Tribune.  Sulpicius,  another  eloquent  speaker,  had  served  as  a 
Legate  of  the  Consul  Pompeius.  Cicero,  not  yet  eighteen,  had 
in  a  single  campaign  of  the  Social  War  imbibed  that  distaste 
for  a  military  life  which  attached  him  ever  after  to  the  Forum. 

Rut  the  Courts  were  now  opened  again,  and  men  remem- 
beretl  that  when  Drusus  fell  he  had  been  engaged  in  an 
attempt  not  only  to  enfranchise  the  Italians,  but  also  to  reform 
the  C>ourta.  In  89  &c.  the  Tribune  Plotius,  encouraged  by  his 
succi^ss  in  extending  the  Julian  Law,  brought  forward  a  Rill  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  enact  that  the  Jurymen  should  be 
chosen  not  firom  any  special  Order  in  the  State,  but  indiscrimi- 
nately from  a  body  elected  by  the  Tribes.  Each  Tribe  was  to 
choose  fifteen  members,  and  out  of  the  whole  number  thus 
chosen  the  Jurymen  for  each  Court  were  to  be  taken  by  lot. 
The  Nobles,  despairing  of  their  power  to  retain  exclusive  pos- 
sesion of  the  judicial  prerogative,  supported  this  proposal, — a 
fact  which  shows  the  bitter  animosity  which  must  have  sub- 
sisted between  tliem  and  the  Equestrian  Order.* 

'  **  Jiidicia  uiteniiiiSM  bello,"  Cicero  Brut.  88. 

'  Cicero  yro  Cvmci,  with  the  comment  of  Abooiuus,  p.  79  ed.  OreUL 
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§  16.  But  all  attempte  at  peacefbl  legidation,  in  this  and 
other  matters,  were  suddenly  cut  &bort  hj  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  Ciinl  War.  Blood  had  been  shed  vhh  little  scrapie  in 
the  streets  of  Rome  in  every  party-straggle  finom  the  time  of 
Ti.  Graodms.  But  now  for  the  first  time  a  Consul  led  a  regular 
army  to  assault  Bome ;  and  the  public  places  became  scenes  of 
regular  battle.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  Coneul 
who  resorted  to  this  desperate  step  was  almost  compelled  to 
adopt  it  as  a  measure  of  self-defence.  The  real  author  of  the 
CivU  War  was  not  Sylla,  but  Marius. 


r 
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CHAPTER    LVIII. 

FIRST  CIVIL  WAR.    (88—86  B.C.) 

§  1.  Sylla  appointed  io  the  command  against  Mithridates.  §  2.  Attempt  of 
the  young  Nobles  to  relieve  themselyes  of  debt.  §  3.  The  Tribune  Sul- 
piciuB.  §  4.  He  proposes  to  distribute  the  Italians  among  all  the  Tribes. 
§  5.  Riots :  the  law  is  passed,  and  Marius  chosen  to  supersede  Sylla.  §  6. 
Sylla  flies  to  his  army  at  Nola.  §  7.  Marches  upon  Rome :  joined  by  the 
other  Consul,  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus.  §  8.  Battle  in  streets  of  Rome.  §  9. 
Marius  and  eleven  others  outlawed  by  the  Senate.  §  10.  Death  of  Sul» 
pioius.  §  11.  Adventures  of  Marius:  he  reaches  Africa.  §  12.  Unpopu- 
larity of  Sylla:  Octavius  and  Cinna,  Consuls:  oath  of  Cinna.  §  13. 
Metellus  Pius  sent  to  Samnium :  Pompeius  Strabo :  murder  of  Pompeius 
Rufiis:  Sylla  leaves  Italy.  §  14.  Cinna  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Italians :  he  is  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  deprived  of  the  Consulship.  §  15. 
The  army  at  Nola  declares  for  Cinna :  the  Italians  again  rise  in  arms.  §  16. 
Marius  returns  to  Italy:  Cinna  joins  him.  §  17.  Efforts  of  the  Senate  : 
Pompeius  Strabo  enters  Rome.  §  18.  Blockade  of  Rome  by  four  armies. 
§  19.  Death  of  Pompeius :  surrender  of  Rome.  §  20.  The  Marian  Massacre. 
§  21.  Sertorius  slaughters  the  slaves  of  the  Marian  party.  §  22.  Death  of 
Catulus  and  others.    §  23.  Seventh  Consulship  and  death  of  Marius. 

§  1.  Marius  was  the  cause  of  the  First  Civil  War ;  but  the 
person  who  gave  occasion  to  its  outbreak  was  Mithridates, 
King  of  Pontus.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Social  War  this 
remarkable  man  encouraged  the  insurgents  to  hope  for  support 
from  him,  as  soon  as  he  had  expelled  the  Romans  from  Asia, 
llie  details  of  this  enterprise  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter. 
Here  we  must  be  content  with  stating  that,  before  the  end  of 
the  year  89  b.c.,  the  Senate  had  determined  upon  war,  and  a 
Commander  was  to  be  chosen.  In  the  mind  of  Marius,  this 
Commander  could  be  none  other  than  himself.  He  had  long 
fixed  his  eye  upon  the  East,  and  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to 
hasten  a  rupture.  On  his  return  from  Asia  he  found  that  Sylla 
had  been  sent  to  govern  Cilicia,  with  a  commission  to  unite  the 
independent  chie&  of  Cappadocia  and  other  districts  of  Asia 
Minor  against  Mithridates.*^    His  jealousy  was  further  roused 

*  See  Chapt.  IvL  §  16. 
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by  hearing  that  Bocchus  of  Mauritania  had  lately  been  made 
the  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  and  that  the  monarch  had 
solemnised  this  great  occasion  by  sending  to  the  Capitol  a 
votive  tablet,  on  which  was  represented  the  surrender  of  Ju- 
gurtha  to  Sylla.  The  old  General  perceived  that  the  profligate 
Noble,  whom  he  hated,  might  become  a  formidable  rival ;  and 
he  left  the  sumptuous  villa  which  he  had  lately  erected  at 
Misenum  for  a  house  adjoining  the  Forum.  He  daily  fre- 
quented that  busy  place,  and  notwithstanding  his  increasing 
age  and  corpulence  again  joined  in  the  military  exercises  of  the 
Campus,  trusting  that  thus  he  should  be  always  in  the  sight, 
and  therefore  in  the  mind,  of  the  People.  It  is  probable  that 
if  the  Mithridatic  War  had  broken  out  before  the  Social  War, 
the  command  would  have  been  conferred  on  one  who  had  as 
yet  no  peer  in  the  military  art.  But  in  the  Social  War  he 
had,  from  whatsoever  cause,  been  tried  and  found  wanting ;  ^ 
and  the  chief  glory  had  been  won  by  Sylla,  who  was  Consul- 
elect  for  the  ensuing  year.  Both  by  merit,  therefore,  and  by 
right  of  office,  the  command  was  due  to  Sylla.  He  had  lately 
united  himself  with  the  Senatorial  Nobility,  by  divorcing  his 
third  wife  to  marry  Csecilia,  daughter  of  old  Metellus  Numi* 
dicus,  and  widow  of  Scaurus.  The  People  well  understood  that 
the  marriage  had  political  purposes,  and  it  was  celebrated  by 
pasquinades  more  witty  than  complimentary.  Sylla,  however, 
had  not  yet  taken  any  decided  part  in  politics.  His  appoint* 
ment  to  the  Eastern  command  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  the  heart  of  Marius  hatred  was  made  intense  by 
disappointment;  and  he  determined,  cost  what  it  might,  to 
secure  the  command  for  himself. 

§  2.  Circumstances  favoured  his  desiga  The  business  of 
farming  the  revenue,  protected  in  all  its  abuses  by  the  Eques- 
trian Law-courts,  every  day  increased  the  wealth  of  the  Eques- 
trian Order.  They  had  become  the  Capitalists  of  Rome.  To 
their  Order  all  who  needed  money  resorted.  They  demanded 
high  rates  i  of  interest :  but  lavish  expenditure  was  the  fashion 
among  the  young  Nobles,  and  most  of  those  who  hoped  for 
office  were  compelled  to  borrow  largely.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ambitious  Nobles,  therefore,  were  indebted  to  the  Knights. 

^  Cbapt.  Ivii.  §  4. 
VOL.  II.  U 


N'-  v*N"  w  Vies    if'iusi  rKKioi*.  ;e...*"^: 

SvsMo  •.  .  i,s^»  «■'.»  wvMv  nu»sl  IuhimIx  luiriluMu»fl  cimtrived  ax 
•»'^v  V*.;*  'ti.su'  K«r  rx»piulMlmj:  tlioir  oMiirations.  They  nik-r-i 
v;j»  ,tM  v'Ui  '.i«,  [ix  vihu'li  usurunis  int»Mv>t  was  forhidden.  a:.'«i 
wtUM^Ni  tv»  \\i\  iiu>iv  than  vias  h\  this  hiw  aUowed.'-  A  case 
***  ^^^nl:^ht  Ivloiv  thi*  l*ivrti»r  Asrllio  :  ami  this  judire  ad- 
iiuUinI  x\u*  riijln  of  tht*  uohK*  ih'htni-s  to  j)rost»ciito  their  creditors 
li\»r  iUoi:,il  ii^urv.  '11  u'  Tiirv  (»f  the  Kniiriit.s  rosi»  to  the  utmost. 
As*  \M»llio  was  iiuikin«r  a  lilwtion  in  fruiit  of  the  Temple  of 
I  ftstor  aihl  l\>lhix,  he  was  iissailed  l\v  ;i  -h  \»er  of  stones:  the 
UtioriMl  |Kit(*ra  wiis  (hished  fr.«m  h's  "r .».■.:.■.>•  .'.:.:  he  fled  fur 
refu^rt*  to  the  iieirrhbourinir  Niiictu  ir].  .''"  ^  ;>r:i.  But,  uiiable 
to  obtain  admittance,  he  was  punjiiod  ro  a  -u  •  •••:  f.rA  mur- 
dennl.  In  vain  the  Senate  offered  rt*wani>  i.r  ...'.-T-.iiati.  i 
nK*nnst  llie  nnirdenTs, — money  to  free  moi\  :i  r'.;.  :;  slavt^, 
indemnity  to  accomplicea.     All  were  bribevl  or  .uv  .v....-.a:od  iut«.i 

§  l\.  Anion^  the  Tribunes  of  the  yoar  was  l\  Sulpioius,  who 

18  mentioned  by  (.'iccro  as  a  master  of  lotly  and  diathetic  elo- 

quonee.**     I  le  had  constantly  taken  part  airaiust  the  Knights, 

and  ha«l  iKuni  a  close  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Drusus.     In  the 

bite  (^ivil  >Var  he  had  shown  military  ability  of  no  mean  kind. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  personal  feelings,  and  was  animated 

by  bitter  enmity  against  Q.  Pompeius  Rufiis,  Sylla's  colleague 

in  the  ( 'OnHulnhip.*     This  was  the  person  whom  old  Marius  now 

iii*1tii*.t(Hl  as  his  ]H)litical  agent,  as  he  had  formerly  chosen  Satur- 

niniiH.     At  the  ])redent  juncture  all  the  symiiathies  of  Sulpicius 

wen^  un  the  side  of  the  debtors,  and  against  their  Equestrian 

crcditorM.     Marius  licld  up  before  his  ardent  imagination  the 

trvasures  of  Mitliridatee,  promising  that  if  the  command  were 

|ran»femHl  to  himself,  he  would  employ  the  wealth  of  the  Pontic 

ISLiiig  V>  vdieTO  the  lloman  debtors.    Sulpicius  caught  eagerly 

\  i.  Tlitf6  wu  no  inclination  among  the  People  of  Rome  to 
SjUa.    But  if  the  Italians  lately  admitted  to  the 
eittU  nLcrase  a  weight  in  the  Comitia  proportional  to 
it  iranld  be  easy  to  overbear  the  will  of  the  Old 

p^^h  «i  tngiciu  Orator." — Cicero  Brut.  55. 
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Citizens  ;  and  Marius,  always  a  favourite  with  the  Italian  coun^ 
trymen,  would  be  secure  of  the  appointment.  The  Censors 
elected  to  register  the  New  Citizens  had  not,  as  we  have 
noticed,  completed  their  work.  But  it  was  well  understood  that 
the  plan  which  they  would  adopt  would  not  be  of  a  very  liberal 
description/  Sulpicius,  therefore,  boldly  gave  notice  of  two 
measures :  one  by  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  Italians  were 
to  be  distributed  evenly  through  all  the  Tribes  ;  and  a  second^ 
by  which  all  Freedmen  who  had  served  in  the  Italian  wars  were 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Old  Citizens.  The  efiect  of 
these  measures  was  certain.  In  every  Tribe  the  New  Citizens, 
comprising  Italians  and  Freedmen,  would  form  a  majority,  and 
the  votes  of  the  chief  legislative  body  would  be,  for  a  time  at 
least,  at  the  disposal  of  Marius  and  Sulpicius. 

§  5.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Old  Citizens  would 
tamely  submit  to  be  overridden.  Violence  had  become  familiar 
in  the  Forum  ;  and  as  the  time  for  voting  on  the  bills  of  Sulpidua 
drew  nigh,  battles  with  stones  and  staves  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence. The  Consuls  endeavoured  to  postpone  the  day  of  ooih- 
flict  by  proclaiming  a  Justitium  or  General  Holiday,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  suspend  all  public  business.^  But  the  Tribune 
was  not  to  be  thus  baffled.  He  avowed  admiration  for  the 
political  sentiments  of  Satuminus,  but  expressed  contempt  for 
his  want  of  resolution.  He  declared  his  intention  to  proceed 
to  a  vote  on  the  appointed  day,  just  as  if  the  Consuls  had 
issued  no  proclamation  ;  and  ordered  a  body  of  three  thousand 
young  men,  whom  he  had  formed  into  a  sort  of  body-guard  for 
himself,  to  attend  him  with  concealed  daggers  in  the  Forum : 
they  were  to  strike  when  he  commanded,  not  sparing  even  tlie 
Consuls,  if  need  were.  On  the  appointed  day  the  Tribune  rose, 
and  declared  the  proclamation  of  the  Public  Holiday  illegal, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  special  cause  for  it^  He 
then  turned  to  the  Consuls,  who  were  both  present,  and  ordered 
them  to  cancel  their  proclamation,  that  the  voting  might  pro- 
ceed in  due  order.     A  loud  outcry  arose  from  the  Old  Citizens ; 

t  See  Chapt.  lyii.  §  13. 

8  Appian  tranBlates  it  by  ai^y*»,  Plutarch  by  Ar^/a. 

^  A  Justitium  was  proclaimed  in  case  of  some  great  triumph  or  great  dis- 
aster.   In  the  formor  case  it  was  aecompa&ied  by  a  Supplicatio  or  Public 

Thanksgiving. 
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upon  which,  at  a  sign  from  the  Tribune,  his  adherents  drew 
their  daggers.  Their  opponents  fled.  The  Consuls  were  both 
in  imminent  danger.  Pompeius  only  escaped  by  hiding  him- 
self :  his  son,  who  was  married  to  Sylla  s  daughter,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sulpician  mob,  and  was  ruthlessly  murdered. 
Sylla  fled  into  the  house  of  Marius,  which  faced  the  Forum. 
His  person  was  safe,  for  Marius  was  no  assassin ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  return  and  declare  the  Justitium  at  an  end.'  The 
Laws  then  passed  without  opposition. 

A  third  Bill  was  at  once  introduced,  and  passed  as  a  matter 
of  course,  by  which  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  War  was 
transferred  to  Marius. 

§  6.  Sylla  went  straight  from  the  Forum  to  his  camp  before 
Nola  (for  the  Samnites  had  not  yet  surrendered  that  town), 
with  the  purpose  of  hurrying  to  the  Fast  before  any  steps  could 
be  taken  to  supersede  him.  But  he  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  news  that  he  had  already  been  superseded ;  and  two 
officers  arrived  in  camp  bearing  a  commission  from  Marius  to 
assume  the  command.  Sylla  was  now  compelled  to  take  a  de- 
cisive part.  Either  he  must  submissively  resign,  or  must  vindi- 
cate his  right  by  force.  The  name  of  Civil  War  was  not  yet 
familiar  to  Roman  ears ;  and,  before  he  committed  himself  to 
actual  hostilities,  he  resolved  to  sound  the  inclinations  of  his 
troops.  He  summoned  them  to  the  Praetorium.  He  enlarged 
on  the  insults  that  had  been  ofiered  to  himself;  gave  them 
to  understand  that  unless  he  remained  in  command,  their  hopes 
of  booty  from  the  Mithridatic  War  must  end,  for  Marius  would 
no  doubt  levy  a  new  army  to  reward  his  own  adherents ;  and 
concluded  by  a  hope  that  they  would  obey  his  ordera  The  men 
gave  a  ready  interpretation  to  his  last  words  by  calling  upon 
him  to  lead  them  to  Rome,  and  proved  their  zeal  by  stoning  to 
death  the  officers  sent  by  Marius.  Sylla,  now  frilly  assured 
that  he  would  find  no  hindrance  from  the  scruples  of  his  men, 
ordered  six  Legions  to  get  under  arms.  The  superior  officers, 
however,  shrunk  from  lending  countenance  to  Civil  War ;  and 
all,  save  one  Qusestor,  fled  to  Rome. 

>  ThiB  was  his  own  account,  as  Plutarch  teUs  us  ( VU,  Mar,  o.  35),  and 
Appian  foUows  it.  Plutarch  himself,  however,  preferred  a  more  romantic 
story. 
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§  7.  In  the  City  the  consternation  was  great  The  Senate, 
however  much  it  might  have  been  inclined  to  take  part  with 
Sylla,  was  powerless ;  for  all  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  Sul- 
picius.  The  audacious  Tribune  had  eurolled  a  body  of  six 
hundred  Equites,  whom  he  called  his  Senate, — a  measure  which 
served  at  once  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Equestrian  Order, 
and  to  hold  out  a  significant  threat  to  the  existing  Senatorial 
Body.  With  feelings  doubtless  of  a  very  mixed  kind, — for 
whichever  of  the  rivals  prevailed,  Senatorial  authority  must 
sufier, — the  Senate  sent  to  demand  of  Sylla  why  he  was  in  arms 
against  his  country.  "  To  set  her  at  liberty,"  was  the  only 
answer  he  vouchsafed.  The  Praetors  then  went  out,  attended 
by  their  Lictors,  and  invested  with  all  the  ensigns  of  their 
office ;  but  when  they  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  the 
soldiers  broke  their  fasces  and  stripped  them  of  their  robets. 
Sylla,  indeed,  pledged  himself  to  comply  with  all  demands  of 
the  Senate,  if  he  could  be  assured  that  a  free  debate  should  be 
held  in  the  Campus  Martins.  But,  meantime,  he  continued  to 
advance.  The  officers  who  had  deserted  him  were  mostly  re- 
placed by  persons  of  note,  who  fled  from  Rome  to  his  army. 
Above  all,  he  was  joined  by  his  colleague  and  kinsman,  Q.  Pom- 
peius  Rufus ;  and  henceforth  all  his  acts  ran  in  the  joint  name 
of  the  two  Consuls  of  the  year, — a  fact  which  no  doubt  had 
great  authority  over  men's  minds. 

§  8.  The  prompt  audacity  of  Sylla  took  Marius  and  Sulpicius 
by  surprise.  They  had  not  calculated  on  his  daring  to  march 
a  Roman  army  against  Rome.  To  gain  time,  they  sent  a  last 
embassy,  in  the  name  of  the  Senate,  requesting  the  Consuls  to 
stop  the  march  of  the  army  till  the  Fathers  had  come  to  some 
resolution.  Sylla,  who  was  then  about  five  miles  from  the  gates 
of  the  city,  promised  to  comply  :  but  no  sooner  had  the  envoys 
turned  their  backs,  than  he  despatched  two  officers  with  a  de- 
tachment to  occupy  the  high  ground  adjoining  the  Esquiline. 
They  marched  so  rapidly  that  they  seized  the  Colline  Gate,  and 
penetrated  into  the  City,  before  notice  was  given  of  their 
approach ;  but  their  progress  was  stopped  by  the  People,  who 
threw  tiles  and  stones  upon  them  from  the  house-tops.  Mean- 
time, the  Consuls  had  come  up  with  their  whole  force.  Pom- 
peius  pushed  forward  with  one  Legion  to  support  the  troops  at 
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the  CoUine  Gate;  another  Legion  seized  the  Caelimontane 
Gate  ;  a  third  turned  the  Aventine,  and  occupied  the  Sublician 
Bridge  ;  a  fourth  remained  in  reserve  before  the  walls  ;  while 
Sylla  with  the  remaining  two  entered  the  City.  The  People 
again  threatened  to  stop  his  march ;  upon  which  he  took  a 
torch  into  his  own  hand,  and  declared  that  he  would  fire  the 
City  if  any  opposition  was  ofiered.  He  was  then  permitted  to 
advance  unmolested  through  the  streets. 

His  opponents,  meantime,  had  assembled  a  considerable  force ; 
and  in  the  district  between  the  Cselian  and  the  Esquiliue  armed 
soldiers  for  the  first  time  encountered  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
Sylla's  men  were  beaten  back,  till  seizing  an  eagle  he  threw 
himself  into  the  thick  of  the  fray.  Meanwhile,  his  reserve 
Legion  entered  the  CSty  and  attacked  Marius  in  flank  from  the 
Suburra.  The  old  General,  finding  his  position  turned,  retreated 
to  the  Capitol,^  whence  he  issued  a  proclamation  ofiering  liberty 
to  all  Slaves  who  would  join  his  banner.  But  this  desperate 
act  only  revealed  his  weakness,  and  even  those  who  had  hitherto 
supported  him  dispersed.  Marius,  Sulpicius,  and  all  their  chief 
friends,  sought  safety  in  flight. 

§  9.  Meantime,  Sylla  had  marched  his  Legions  in  good  order 
down  the  Sacred  Way  into  the  Forum.     He  exerted  himself  to 
restore  public  confidence  by  inflicting  summary  punishment  upon 
all  plunderers.     During  the  night  he  patrolled  the  City  in  com- 
pany with  his  colleague.     Next  morning  he  called  an  Assembly 
of  the  IVibes,  and  addressed  them  in  a  set  speech,  deploring  the 
extremity  to  which  he  had  been  forced  by  profligate  dema- 
gogues.*    From  the  Forum   both  Consuls   proceeded  to   the 
Senate-house.     A  Decree  was  issued,  by  which  twelve  persons 
were   proclaimed   traitors  and  a  price   set  upon  their  head. 
Among  these  the  most  eminent  were  Marius,  his  son,  his  son- 
in-law  L.  Granius,  and  the  Tribunes  Sulpicius  and  Albinovanus. 
Against  tliis  arbitrary  Decree  no  one  had  courage  to  raise  a 
voice  except  Q.  Scaevola,  the  Pontifex.     "Never,"  said  the 
old  lawyer,  "  will  I  consent  to  declare  Caius  Marius  an  outlaw." 
§10.  All  the  proclaimed  persons  had  escaped.    But  Sulpicius, 

*  Oro§.  V.  19. 

'  Appian  (i.  59)  adda  that  he  now  brought  in  various  meaaures,  which  no 
doubt  belong  to  Uie  later  period  of  hia  Dictatorship. 
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who  had  secreted  hlnoself  in  a  villa  near  Laurentum,  was  betrayed 
by  a  slave  and  slaia  His  head  was  exposed  upon  the  Rostra, 
from  which  his  eloquence  had  so  often  moved  the  people  to 
tears, — the  first  example  of  a  barbarous  practice  which  became 
coomion  in  after  years.  The  treach^ous  slave  was  rewarded 
by  Sylla  for  doing  his  duty  to  the  State,  and  then  thrown  down 
the  Tarpeian  Bock  for  betraying  his  master, — a  perfidious  judg^ 
ment,  characteristic  of  a  country  where  slaves  are  numerous 
and  held  in  fear.  The  masters  dare  not  recognise  them  as  free 
men,  even  where  the  public  interest  is  most  concerned. 

§  11.  Marius  himself  ran  through  a  series  of  adventures 
strange  as  ever  were  coined  by  the  brain  of  a  romancer.  He 
reached  Ostia  in  company  with  Granius,  his  son-in-law,  and  a 
few  slaves :  hence  they  proposed  to  take  ship  for  Africa,  where 
Marius  had  much  influence  derived  from  the  times  of  the 
Jugurthan  War.  When  young  Marius,  who  had  taken  a 
different  route,  arrived  at  Ostia,  he  found  that  his  father  had 
put  to  sea.  By  a  lucky  chance,  however,  he  found  another 
vessel  sailing  for  Africa,  and  reached  that  Province  in  safety. 
Meantime,  old  Marius  was  by  stress  of  weather  driven  to  land 
near  Circeii.  From  this  place  the  party  wandered  southward 
along  the  desolate  shore  in  great  distress,  till  some  herdsmen, 
who  recognised  the  old  General,  warned  him  of  the  approach  of 
a  party  of  cavalry.  Not  daring  to  keep  the  road,  the  fugitives 
plunged  into  the  forest  which  still  covers  the  coast  Here  they 
passed  the  night  in  great  misery,  and  next  morning  continued 
their  forlorn  walL  Marius  alone  kept  up  his  spirits  and 
encouraged  his  attendants  by  assurances  that  a  Seventh  Consul- 
ship was  yet  in  store  for  him.  In  the  two  following  days  they 
had  dragged  their  weary  limbs  over  a  space  of  about  forty  miles 
direct  distance,  when  they  saw  a  body  of  horse  coming  towards 
them.  It  happened  that  two  merchant  vessels  were  passing 
southward  dose  in- shore.  The  fugitives  plunged  into  the  sea, 
and  made  for  the  ships.  Granius  reached  one  of  them,  and  was 
put  ashore  in  the  island  of  Pithecusa  (Ischia).  So  exhausted 
was  Marius,  that  he  was  hardly  kept  above  water  by  two  slaves, 
till  the  seamen  got  him  on  board  the  other  vessel.  Meantime, 
the  horsemen  rode  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  calling  out  to 
the  captain,  demanded  the  person  of  Marius.     With  tears  the 
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old  General  besougbt  protecdon  from  the  seamen ;  and  after 
much  wavering  the  captain  continued  his  course.  \Mien  ^they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  he  persuaded  Marius  to  go 
ashore,  as  it  was  necessary  to  lay  to  till  the  land-wind  rose. 
But  no  sooner  was  his  boat  returned,  than  the  faithless  captain 
got  under  way,  and  Marius  was  left  absolutely  alone  upon  the 
swampy  beach.  He  walked  wearily  to  an  old  man's  hut,  who 
concealed  him  in  a  hole  near  the  river,  and  covered  him  with 
reeds.  Presently  the  horsemen  came  up,  and  demanded  where 
Marius  was.  Afiaid  of  being  discovered,  the  fugitive  rose  ftx)m 
his  hiding-place  and  dashed  into  the  river.  He  was  perceived, 
and  dragged  ashore ;  and  the  horsemen  conveyed  him,  nearly 
naked,  and  covered  with  mud,  to  Minturnas.  Here  he  was 
given  over  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  who  had  received  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Consuls,  ordering  them  to  put  Marius 
to  death  if  he  should  fall  into  their  hands.  But  the  magistrates, 
not  liking  to  incur  such  responsibility,  referred  the  matter  to 
the  Town-Council,  and  Marius  was  confined  in  the  house  of  one 
Fannia  till  his  &te  was  determined. 

The  Council  voted  that  Sylla^s  orders  should  be  obeyed,  and  a 
Gaulish  slave  was  sent  with  orders  to  put  the  old  General  to 
death.  It  was  dark,  and,  as  the  man  entered  the  room  where 
Marius  was  lying,  he  saw  the  old  man's  eyes  glaring  through 
the  darkness,  while  a  deep  voice  exclaimed :  ^^  Fellow,  darest 
thou  slay  Caius  Marius  ?"  He  threw  down  his  sword  and  fled, 
crying :  *'  I  cannot  slay  Caius  Marius.""  By  the  connivance 
of  the  Magistrates,  the  fti^tive  escaped  to  Ischia,  where  he 
joined  Granius,  and  a  ftie'ndly  ship  was  found  to  convey  him  to 
Afiica. 

But  his  dangers  were  not  over.  The  ship  touched  at  Erydna 
for  water ;  and  one  of  the  Sicilian  Quaestors  happening  to  be 
there,  fell  upon  the  party,  slew  sixteen,  and  almost  captured 
Marius.  But  again  he  escaped,  and  this  time  reached  Afiica 
in  safety.  Hearing  that  his  son  and  other  friends  had  already 
arrived,  he  was  emboldened  to  land  near  the  site  of  ancient  Car- 

"*  "A  Oaul,"  says  Appian.     "A  Gaulish  or  Cimbrian  horseman/'  says  Plu* 
taroh.      "A  Qerman,  who  perhaps  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  him  in  the 
Cimhric  war/'  says  Velleius.     The  man  doubtless  was  a  Gaul;  but  poetic 
justice  required  that  he  should  be  a  Cimbrian  or  Thutcn. 
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thage.  But  the  Praetor  Sextilius  sent  him  orders  to  quit  the 
Province  without  delay.  Marius  with  silent  indignation  gazed 
fixedly  on  the  messenger,  till  the  man  demanded  what  answer 
he  should  take  back  to  the  Praetor.  "  Tell  him,"  said  the  old 
General,  '^  that  you  have  seen  Caius  Marius  sitting  among  the 
ruins  of  Carthage." 

Soon  after,  he  was  joined  by  his  son,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  gain  support  from  Hiempsal,  King  of  Numidia.  The  young 
man  had  been  received  with  outward  kindness,  but  was  in  £Eict 
detained  as  prisoner,  till  he  was  taught  to  escape  by  the  com- 
passion of  the  King's  daughter.  After  this,  Marius  remained 
in  Africa  without  molestation. 

§  12.  Meanwhile  Sylla  at  Rome  was  not  without  his  diffi- 
culties. He  found  both  Senate  and  People  so  shocked  by  the 
yet  unknown  intrusion  of  armed  legions  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  City,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  send  back  the 
troops  to  their  old  quarters  in  Campania,  while  he  remained 
himself  to  settle  matters  as  much  in  his  own  favour  as  was  prac- 
ticable, before  he  took  his  departure  for  the  East.  The  Senate, 
on  his  motion,  issued  a  Decree,  by  which  the  laws  of  Sulpicius 
were  declared  null  and  void ;  and  thus  the  Italian  voters  were 
again  deprived  of  the  advantages  granted  to  them  by  the 
Tribune,  while  Sylla's  appointment  to  the  Oriental  command 
resumed  its  force.  By  another  Decree,  the  noble  debtors,  who 
had  unwittingly  given  occasion  to  the  revolutionary  attempts  of 
Marius  and  Sulpicius,  were  relieved  of  a  portion  of  their 
accumulated  interest 

But  Sylla,  though  he  was  thus  ready  and  forward  to  gratify 
the  Romans  by  degrading  the  Italians,  had  gained  no  hold  on 
the  afiections  of  the  People.  Those  of  his  partisans,  who  were 
candidates  for  the  Tribunate,  were  rejected,  and  several  known 
friends  of  Marius  were  chosen.  Nor  was  he  able  to  influence 
the  Consular  elections.  The  choice  fell  upon  Cn.  Octavius,  a 
feeble  nobleman,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  given  to  superstitious  re- 
verence for  astrologers,"  and  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  had  served 
as  Consular  Legate  in  the  Social  War.  It  is  plain  that  the 
latter  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  Sylla' s  observant  eye ;  for 
before  he  assumed  office  he  was  compelled  by  the  General  to 

"  "  Chaldeans/'  as  they  were  caUed.    See  Juven.  vi.  554,  z.  94. 
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repair  to  the  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  there,  holding 
a  Btone  in  his  hand,  solemnly  to  pray,  that  if  he  disturbed  the 
existing  order  of  things,  he  might  be  cast  out  of  the  City  with 
the  same  violence  with  which  he  dashed  that  stone  upon  the 
ground. 

§  13.  Sylla  remained  at  Rome  till  the  new  Consuls  had  entered 
upon  office  (87  b.c.),  busy  with  preparations,  political  and  mili- 
tary. To  raise  money  he  obliged  the  Senate  to  sell  a  portion  of 
land  consecrated  (so  said  tradition)  by  Numa.  A  detachment 
of  his  army  was  left  to  continue  the  siege  of  Nola.  Metellus 
Piu8|  son  of  old  Numidicus,  was  commissioned  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  Samnites.  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  still  serving  as 
Proconsul  in  Apulia,  was  superseded  by  Q.  Pompeius  Bufiis, 
Sylla's  kinsman  and  late  colleague.  But  no  sooner  had  Strabo 
left  his  army,  than  a  mutiny  broke  out,  and  Rufus  was  murdered 
by  the  soldiers.  The  wily  Proconsul  immediately  returned  to 
the  camp,  and  after  rebuking  the  mutineers  with  apparent 
sternness,  quietly  resumed  the  command ;  nor  was  Sylla  strong 
enough  to  take  notice  of  this  piece  of  preconcerted  treachery. 

Indeed  his  own  position  at  Rome  was  very  iusecura  Plots 
were  formed  against  his  life  by  Marian  agents,  and  the  murder 
of  his  colleague  was  a  token  of  what  might  next  be  his  own 
fate.  Cinna  had  ah^eady  shown  his  turbulent  disposition,  by 
urging  one  of  the  new  Tribunes  to  impeach  Sylla  for  violating 
constitutional  Law  by  bringing  an  army  within  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  General,  mistrustful  of  his  own  strength  in  the 
City,  and  impatient  of  further  delay,  hastened  to  Campania, 
and  shipped  his  troops  for  Greece,  leaving  the  Senate  and  the 
Aristocracy  to  fight  their  own  battle. 

§  14.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  fresh  outbreak  of 
Civil  War.  Cinna,  an  ambitious,  unprincipled  and  reckless 
man,  perceived  that  he  could  at  once  raise  himself  to  import- 
ance by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  New  Citizens  or 
Italian  party,  who  had  been  left  without  leaders  by  the  death 
of  Sulpicius  and  the  flight  of  Marius.  He  at  once  gave  notice 
of  a  Bill  for  again  distributing  the  Italians  and  Freedmen 
through  all  the  Tribes ;  and  also  moved  that  old  Marius  and 
his  fellow-exiles  should  be  restored  to  their  civic  rights.  These 
measures  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  Senate 
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and  by  the  old  Roman  citizena  The  Consul  Octavius  showed 
more  vigour  than  he  had  been  thought  to  possesa  On  the  day 
of  votmg,  Cinna's  party  occupied  the  Forum,  armed  with  con- 
cealed daggers ;  and  when  it  appeared  that  a  majority  of  tiie 
Tribunes  were  about  to  stop  all  proceedings  by  their  veto,  they 
drew  their  weapons  upon  those  officers.  Upon  this  OctaTius 
entered  the  Forum  at  the  head  of  an  armed  body  of  the  Old 
Citizens.  Unwilling  to  join  personally  in  the  fray,  he  retired 
to  the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri ;  but  his  retinue  joined  the  Old 
Citizens,  and  a  furious  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  the 
Italians  being  driven  from  the  Forum.^  In  vain  Cinna  offsred 
liberty  to  all  slaves  who  would  rise  and  join  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  quit  Rome,  accompanied  by  several  Tribunes.  The 
Senate  immediately  deprived  him  of  the  Consular  office,  and 
conferred  it,  by  their  own  authority,  on  L.  Cornelius  Merula, 
Flamen  of  Jupiter,  an  inoffensive  man,  who  allowed  the  perilous 
honour  to  be  thrust  upon  him,  though  he  was  ill-suited  for  such 
times. 

§  15.  Cinna  was  now  completely  compromised.  He  had 
already  been  joined  by  all  the  active  ^irits  of  the  Italian 
party.  He  now  took  the  bold  step  of  trusting  himself  to  the 
army  left  by  Sylla  before  Nola,  which  was  probably  discon- 
tented at  being  excluded  from  all  hope  of  participating  in  the 
expected  gains  of  the  Mithridatic  War.  Cinna  came  into 
camp  as  a  private  man.  With  passionate  words  he  told  the 
soldiery  that  he  had,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Senate,  been 
stripped  of  the  high  office  which  had  been  conferred  by  the 
votes  of  the  People.  As  he  concluded  his  harangue,  he  rent 
his  robe  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground.  The  unwonted 
sight  of  a  Consul  in  this  attitude  of  humiliation  moved  the 
susceptible  feelings  of  the  men.  All  took  the  oath  of  obedience 
to  him  as  Consul.  More  than  this.  He  addressed  himself  not 
only  to  the  Roman  soldiers  who  were  beleaguering  Nola,  but 
as  the  chief  of  the  Italian  party,  he  declared  to  the  Samnite 
garrison  of  Nola  that  he  had  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  them, 
and  invited  them  to  make  common  cause  with  him  against  the 

»  With  the  loss  of  10»000  men,  according  to  Plutarch  Vit.  Sertor,  4.  This 
period  of  the  Civil  War  was  called  BcUum  Octavvmum  by  Cicero  de  Dkin,  i.  2, 
de  N.  Z>.  ii.  5. 
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old  Roman  citizens.  In  a  similar  strain  he  declaimed  in  each 
of  the  disaffected  towns  of  Italy  which  had  lately  been  engaged 
in  the  Social  War.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm. Even  Tibur  and  Prseneste,  Latin  cities,  remembered 
their  old  jealousy  of  Rome,  and  were  forward  in  promising  him 
aid.  The  Social  or  Italian  War  was  revived  under  a  different 
aspect  A  Consul  now  appeared  as  their  leader,  and  Marius, 
the  greatest  General  of  Rome,  was  known  to  favour  their 
claims. 

All  at  Rome  who  were  friendly  to  Marius  or  ill-disposed  to 
the  Senate  now  joined  Cinna.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  and  many  able  officers,  formed  in  the  late 
wars,  accepted  commissions  from  him,  thus  acknowledging  his 
light  to  be  considered  as  Consul.  Among  these  may  be  named 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  and  Q.  Sertorius,  men  who  played  a  great 
part  in  the  following  years. 

§  16.  News  of  these  proceedings  soon  reached  old  Marius  in 
Africa.  He  at  once  assembled  in  that  Province  a  force  of 
about  a  thousand  desperate  men,  and  landed  at  Telamo  in 
Etruria.  Like  all  the  partisan  leaders  of  this  period,  he  offered 
liberty  to  slaves,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force,  which  was  brought  into  comparative  order  in  a  few  weeks 
by  his  habits  of  command.  He  also  made  himself  master  of  a 
small  but  well-appointed  fleet.  He  was  now  in  a  condition  to 
treat  with  Cinna,  and  opened  negotiations  by  offering  to  accept 
a  commission  under  him  as  Consul.  Cinna's  officers  advised 
him  to  close  with  this  offer,  all  except  Sertorius.  This  sagacious 
man,  who  had  served  under  Marius  in  the  Gmbrian  War  and 
had  gained  distinction  in  the  war  against  the  Allies,  feared  the 
savage  temper  of  his  old  general,  and  knew  his  political  inca- 
pacity ;  and  he  advised  Cinna  not  to  compromise  his  cause  by 
uniting  it  to  that  of  Marius.  But  when  Cinna  confessed  that 
he  had  opened  a  correspondence  with  Marius,  even  before  the 
old  General  had  quitted  Africa,  Sertorius  withdrew  his  objec- 
tions. Cinna  offered  to  Marius  the  rank  and  power  of  Procon- 
sul But  the  old  man  grimly  refused  all  marks  of  honour  till 
the  day  of  vengeance  should  arrive. 

§  17.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  had  been  exerting  themselves 
to  raise  a  force  for  the  defence  of  the  City.    They  hired  mer- 
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cenaries  in  Gaul.  They  sent  orders  to  Pompeius  Strabo  to 
bring  up  his  army  from  Apulia.  They  directed  Metellus  Pius, 
who  was  still  employed  in  reducing  the  Samnites,  to  make 
what  terms  he  could  with  the  enemy,  and  hasten  to  Rome. 
Metellus  lingered,  in  the  hope  either  of  finishing  his  work,  or 
because  he  could  not  move  in  safety.  Pompeius  advanced  to 
the  Colline  Gate,  where  he  encamped,  and  maintained  an 
obstinate  silence  as  to  his  purposes.  It  seemed  uncertain 
whether  he  would  join  the  Senate  or  go  over  to  Cinna  and 
Marius.  But  these  commanders  had  no  mind  to  concede  such 
terms  as  were  likely  to  be  demanded  by  Pompeius  ;  and  after 
some  intrigues  which  came  to  naught,  Cinna  and  Sertorius 
united  their  forces  and  fell  upon  his  army.  A  desperate  but 
indecisive  conflict  ensued.  But  if  the  sword  of  Cinna  was  not 
effectual,  his  liberal  offers  of  bounty  and  reward  so  shook  the 
fidelity  of  the  enemy's  soldiery,  that  to  prevent  his  whole  army 
from  deserting,  Pompeius  at  length  entered  Rome,  and  united 
his  troops  to  the  scanty  force  of  the  Consul  Octavius.P 

§  18.  The  armies  of  the  assailants  now  drew  close  round 
Rome,  so  as  to  invest  it  on  every  side.  Cinna  took  his  post 
near  the  Colline  Gate,  with  a  division  on  the  road  to  Ari- 
minum,  so  as  to  intercept  communications  with  the  north  and 
north-east.  Carbo  lay  on  his  left,  so  as  to  command  the 
Appian  and  Latin  and  other  roads,  which  approached  Rome 
from  the  east ;  Sertorius  on  his  right,  so  as  to  bar  all  passage 
from  Etruria  and  the  north-west.  Marius  himself  took  up  his 
position  on  the  Tiber,  across  which  he  threw  a  bridge,  so  as  to 
communicate  with  Carbo  on  the  one  side  and  Sertorius  on  the 
other.  Thus  placed,  with  large  forces  at  their  command,  the 
allied  generals  calculated  on  reducing  the  City  by  famine. 

But  Marius  was  not  content  with  a  mere  blockade.  He  dis- 
played a  vigour  worthy  of  his  best  days,  and  of  a  better  cause. 
His  ships  cruising  off  the  Tiber  intercepted  the  corn-vessels 
coming  from   Africa  and  Sicily;    his   troops  took   Ostia  by 

p  Appian  merely  says  that  Pompeius  Mras  sent  for  and  encamped  at  the 
Colline  Oate  with  Cinna  at  his  side.  Orosius  (y.  19)  mentions  the  hesitation 
of  Pompeius  to  join  either  side,  and  the  battle.  The  disa£fection  of  his  army  is 
noticed  by  Plutarch  {Vit,  Pomp,  c.  3),  who  attributes  to  young  Pompey 
(afterwards  the  Great)  the  credit  of  preventing  a  general  mutiny. 
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assault,  in  which  lay  stores  of  grain  for  the  supply  of  the  City. 
Antium,  Aricia,  Lanuvium,  and  other  places,  yielded  to  force 
or  persuasion.  At  length  he  contrived  to  open  communications 
with  App.  Claudius,  who  commanded  the  Senatorial  forces  on 
the  Janiculum,  and  that  officer  admitted  the  besiegers  within 
the  walls.  But  Pompeius  Strabo  fell  upon  them  suddenly  with 
his  best  troops,  and  they  were  driven  out  with  great  slaughter. 

§  19.  Presently  after  this  success,  Pompdus  died  very  sud- 
denly,*>  and  a  plague  broke  out  which  decimated  the  Senatorial 
army.  But  by  this  time  Metellus  had  quitted  Samnium.  He 
advanced  towards  Rome,  and  encamped  upon  the  Alban  Hills. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  who 
were  filled  with  contempt  for  the  Consul  Octavius,  and  entreated 
Metellus  to  take  the  chief  command,  a  request  which  he  with 
more  magnanimity  than  prudence  declined.  He  was  unable  to 
do  more  than  threaten  Cinna's  rear ;  hut  when  the  troops  of 
Marius,  flushed  with  victory,  joined  the  Consul,  Metellus  was 
not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  combined  force  of  the  enemy  ; 
great  part  of  his  troops  either  gradually  deserted  or  returned 
home ;  and  the  Senate,  left  almost  defenceless,  determined  on 
attempting  negociations.  A  deputation  of  Senators  arrived  in 
the  camp  of  Cinna,  who  prefaced  all  proceedings  by  asking 
whether  they  were  prepared  to  treat  with  him  "  as  Consul." 
They  had  no  instructions  on  this  point,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
But  Cinna's  army  was  every  day  being  increased  by  crowcb  of 
slaves,  and  he  advanced  his  camp  within  a  dart's  throw  of  the 
gates.  A  second  deputation  arrived,  and  humbly  saluted  him 
as  Consul.  He  received  them  sitting  in  his  chair  of  state,  with 
his  Lictors  on  either  side.  The  Deputies  asked  nothing  more 
than  that  before  entering  the  city  he  would  take  an  oath  not  to 
suffer  a  general  massacre.  Cinna  waived  the  oath,  but  pro- 
mised not  to  authorise  any  slaughter,  and  recommended  the 
Consul  Octavius  to  save  himself  by  flight.  Any  hopes  inspired 
by  the  moderation  of  his  language  were  damped  by  the  aspect 
of  old  Marius.  He  stood  behind  the  Consul's  chair,  in  mean 
apparel,  with  his  hair  and  beard  rough  and  long,  for  they  had 

*>  "  AfflatuB  ndere,"  says  Obsequens.  He  was  hated  by  aU  parties  for  hia 
selfish  greediness,  and  the  Senate  fJlowed  his  body  to  be  dragged  through  the 
streets  by  a  hook. 
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been  left  nntrimmed  ever  since  the  day  on  which  he  had  fled 
from  Rome,  and  with  a  sullen  frown  upon  his  brow,  from  which 
nothing  but  evil  could  be  augured.  But  the  Senate  had  little 
room  for  choice.  Hastily  they  passed  a  Decree,  inviting 
Gnna,  Marius,  and  their  partisans  to  enter  the  City.  Marius 
ironically  replied,  that  he  had  been  formally  proclaimed  a 
traitor,  and  must  be  formally  restored  to  his  rights.  But 
before  a  second  Decree  could  issue,  he  had  entered  the  City 
with  the  army. 

§  20.  Rome  was  treated  as  a  conquered  city.  The  soldiers, 
consisting  of  slaves  and  vagabonds  of  all  kinds,  combined  with 
Italians  smarting  from  the  late  war,  were  let  loose  to  plunder. 
The  unfortunate  Octavius,  assured  by  his  astrologers,  neglected 
the  advice  of  Cinna,  and  was  slain  while  seated  upon  his  Con- 
sular chair  in  the  Janiculum.  His  slaughter  was  but  the  pre- 
lude to  a  series  of  horrible  butcheries.  Marius  had  returned  to 
Italy  full  of  the  memory  of  his  ignominious  flight  and  pidnfiil 
sufferings.  He  was  attended  everywhere  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bardiaei,'  who  had  orders  to  strike  down 
any  person  of  rank  whom  their  master  passed  without  the 
courtesy  of  a  salute.  The  Senators  who  had  opposed  his  recall 
from  exile  were  among  his  first  victims.  Brutal  officers,  devoted 
to  his  service,  such  as  Cosconius  and  Fimbria,  rode  through 
the  streets  hunting  down  their  enemies  like  game.  Q.  Len- 
tulus,  C.  Numitorius,  M.  Beebius,  and  others  were  cut  down, 
and  their  bodies  dragged  through  the  public  place&  P.  Cras* 
sus,  seeing  his  eldest  son  slain  by  Fimbria,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  L.  Cassar,  author  of  the  Law  for  enfranchising  the 
Italians,  and  his  brother  Caius,  were  murdered  in  their  own 
housea  Q.  Ancharius  came  in  suppliant  guise  to  Mariua, 
when  he  was  sacrificing  on  the  Capitol  ;  but  the  relentless  old 
man  ordered  the  suppliant  to  be  cut  down  in  the  very  precincts 
of  the  Temple  and  his  body  cast  into  the  street.  The  example 
of  Marius  was  followed  by  all  who  had  private  wrongs  to 
avenge,  or  debts  to  canceL  Many  Knights  were  massacred, 
doubtless  by  their  creditors.  The  slaves,  drunk  with  passion 
and  license,  wreaked  a  less  discriminating  vengeance  upon  all 

'  Probably  part  of  these  rufiiauB  consiated  of  an  Afncan  Tribe,  bearfsg  this 
Daxne. 
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who  fell  in  their  way.  But  here  it  must  be  recorded,  that 
many  were  saved  by  the  devotion  of  their  household  slaves. 
Comutus  was  pursued  to  his  house  by  some  of  the  gang  of 
Marius  ;  his  slaves  hung  up  one  of  the  corpses,  which  were  but 
too  plentiful,  with  their  master  s  gold  ring  upon  the  hand  ;  and 
when  the  murderers  burst  into  the  house  these  fiuthiul  slaves 
pretended  that  they  had  anticipated  the  deed  of  blood,  and 
by  this  pious  fraud  saved  their  master.  The  orator  Antonius 
had  incurred  the  special  wrath  of  Marius,  by  an  eloquent 
speech  in  which  he  had  opposed  his  recall  to  Roma  For  some 
time  he  lay  concealed  in  a  country-house  by  the  care  of  his 
slaves.  Unfortunately  one  of  these  simple  men,  in  buying  wine 
for  him,  told  the  vintner  that  he  must  have  good  liquor,  since 
^t  was  (he  whispered)  for  the  special  use  of  the  great  orator  M. 
Antonius.  The  treacherous  dealer  hastened  with  the  news  to 
Marius,  who  sprang  up  with  savage  glee,  and  sent  a  legionary 
Tribune  with  a  body  of  troops  to  murder  Antonius.  The 
house  was  surrounded,  and  a  party  of  the  soldiers  were  sent  in 
to  do  the  bloody  work.  But  the  Orator  addressed  them  with 
eloquence  so  pathetic,  that  they  stayed  their  hands,  till  the 
brutal  officer,  irritated  by  the  delay,  went  in  and  slew  the 
eloquent  old  man  with  his  own  hand.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Marius,  who  placed  it  before  him  on  the  supper-table  as  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  banquet. 

§  21.  Cinna  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  these  atrocitiea 
Sertorius  looked  on  with  deep  disgust,  especially  when  he  saw 
the  enfranchised  slaves  giving  a  loose  to  every  licentious  pas- 
sion with  a  Bacchanalian  glee,  which  excites  pity,  not  only  for 
the  sufferers,  but  also  for  those  who  by  ill-treatment  had  been 
degraded  into  savages.  By  the  permission  of  the  Consul,  Ser^ 
torius  fell  upon  them  with  a  body  of  his  own  troops,  and  slew 
several  thousands.  By  this  rude  justice  order  was  in  some 
degree  restored. 

§  22.  But  some  persons  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  had 
been  too  conspicuous  to  remain  unpunished ;  and  agidnst  them 
the  mockery  of  legal  forms  was  put  in  motion.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  were  L.  Cornelius  Merula,  Flamen  of  Jupiter, 
and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  colleague  of  Marius  in  his  Cimbric 
triumph.    Merula  was  a  quiet  and  respectable  man,  whose  only 
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offence  was  that  he  had  unwillingly  superseded  Cinna  in  the 
Consulship.  But  this  was  enough.  He  was  indicted ;  and 
knowing  that  indictment  was  equivalent  to  condemnation,  he 
repaired  to  the  great  Temple  on  the  Capitol,  and  opening  his 
veins  bled  to  death.  The  character  of  the  man  was  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  even  in  death  he  was  scrupulous  in  observing  the 
forms  of  religion :  a  tablet  was  found  by  his  side,  with  a  written 
notice  that  before  blood  had  flowed  he  had  carefully  laid  aside 
the  cap  which  was  the  emblem  of  his  sacred  office.  Catulus, 
like  Antonius,  had  offended  Marius  by  opposing  his  recall  from 
exile.  Some  influential  friends  endeavoured  to  awaken  in  the 
breast  of  the  stern  old  man  some  generous  memory  of  the  days 
when  he  had  refused  to  triumph  over  the  barbarians  without 
Catulus  to  share  his  triumph.  But  in  vain.  "  He  must  die," 
was  the  only  answer  vouchsafed.'  Catulus,  certain  of  his  fate, 
shut  himself  up  in  a  newly-plastered  room,  lighted  a  charcoal 
fire,  and  died  by  easy  suffocation.  Sylla  himself  was  beyond 
reach;  but  his  house  was  rased  to  the  ground,  his  property 
confiscated,  and  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor.  His  wife  Caecilia 
and  his  children  escaped  from  Rome,  and  soon  after  joined  him 
in  Greece. 

Of  all  Senators  put  to  death  in  these  days  of  Terror,  the 
heads  were  exposed  upon  the  Rostra  beside  that  of  the  Consul 
Octavius,  a  ghastly  tribute  to  the  manes  of  the  Tribune  Sul- 
picius,  who  was  the  first  Roman  citizen  thus  dishonoured.  The 
bodies  of  all  were  left  unburied,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and 
birds.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  Massacre  of  Marius 
differed  widely  from  the  Proscriptions  of  later  times.  It  was  a 
burst  of  savage  passion,  which  lasted  for  a  few  hours,  and  was 
not  marked  by  any  systematic  rules  of  murder  and  confiscation. 

§  23.  The  short  remainder  of  the  year  passed  in  gloomy 
tranquillity.  News  of  Sylla's  victories  in  the  East  from  time  to 
time  disturbed  the  satisfaction  of  the  conquerors.  But  for  the 
present  they  were  absolute.  Cinna  remained  sole  Consul  till 
the  Calends  of  January  of  86  b.c.,  when  Marius  for  the  seventh 
time,  and  Cinna  for  the  second,  assumed  the  fasces,  without 
going  through  the  needless  formalities  of  election.  On  the 
first  day  of  his  authority,  Marius  ordered  one  Sext  Licinius,  a 

*  Cicero  Quaest,  Tu8C.  v.  19. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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Senator,  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  without  even 
the  fonn  of  a  trial.  Sad  presages  arose  of  what  might  follow. 
But  Marius,  since  his  return,  had  given  himself  to  wine  and 
riotous  living;  and  his  iron  constitution,  worn  out  by  former 
labours,  and  especially  by  his  late  strange  sufferings,  sank 
under  an  inflammatory  fever.  The  hero  of  six  Consulships 
died  in  less  than  two  weeks  ^  after  he  had  seen  his  cherished 
expectations  fulfilled  by  the  seventh  tenure  of  that  high  oflBce, — 
hated  by  his  enemies,  feared  even  by  his  friends. 

•  "  IdibuB  Januariis  (Jan.  13th)  decessit." — Liv.  EpiL  80,     Plutarch  repre- 
sento  him  as  holding  the  C^onsulship  for  seventeen  days. 
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CHAPTER    LIX. 

FIRST  MITHRIDATIC  WAR.    (88—84  B.C.) 

§  1.  Rise  of  kingdom  of  Pontus:  ancestors  of  Mithridates.  §  2.  His  ytmth, 
education,  and  character.  §  3.  His  conquests  from  Pontus  to  the  Borys- 
thenes:  alliance  with  Tigranes  of  Armenia.  §  4.  Seizes  Cappadocia: 
intervention  of  Sylla.  §  5.  Encourages  Italians  during  Social  War : 
seizes  Bithynia,  while  Tigranes  invades  Cappadocia:  Aquillius  sent  to 
restore  Nicomedes.  §  6.  Mithridates  invades  Roman  Province :  treatment 
of  Aquillius.  §  7.  Honours  paid  to  Mithridates :  Massacre  of  Italians. 
§  8.  Athens  revolts :  Archelaus  sent  by  Mithridates  to  garrison  Pirseeus. 
§  9.  Sylla  lands  in  Epirus:  assaults  Pirseeus,  in  vain.  §  10.  Besieges 
Pirseeus:  gallant  defence  of  Archelaus.  §  11.  Siege  of  Pirseeus  raised: 
fall  of  Athens.  §  12.  Archelaus  retires  by  sea:  &11  of  Pirseeus.  §  13. 
Sylla  defeats  Archelaus  at  Chseronea.  §  14.  Marches  to  intercept  Flaccus : 
returns  and  defeats  Archelaus  at  Orchomenos :  winters  in  Thessaly.  §  15. 
Flaccus  murdered  by  Fimbria  at  Nicomedia.  §  16.  Fimbria  nearly  sur- 
prises Mithridates  at  Pergamus.  §  17.  Negotiations  of  Sylla  and  Archelaus. 
§  1 8.  Sylla  advances  into  Thrace :  meets  Mithridates  in  Troad :  Peace 
concluded.  §  19.  Attacks  Fimbria:  his  death.  §  20.  Leaves  Murena  in 
Asia :  spends  reoudnder  of  84  B.C.  in  Greece. 

§  1.  It  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  in  order  to  gain  a  clear 
perception  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Mithridatic  War. 

After  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  the  Macedonian  monarchs  of 
Syria  lost  all  their  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  this  countiy 
was  broken  up  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  jealous 
of  one  another,  and  looking  to  Rome  either  with  hope  or  fear. 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus  was  rewarded  by  the  addition  of  all 
Lydia  and  some  other  districts  to  his  rule ;  but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Attains  Philometor,  the  fifth  King,  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus  became  a  Roman  Province  under  the  proud  title  of 
Asia,*  just  as  the  name  of  Libya  or  Afirica  had  been  bestowed 
on  the  Province  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  Carthage. 
Bithynia  to  the  north,  subject  to  Kings  of  Macedonian  origin, 

*  Sometimes  called  Proconsular  Asia.  Hence  it  is  that  persons,  being 
already  in  Phrygia  or  Qalatia,  speak  of  going  into  Asia,  as  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  xvi.  6  ;  compare  ziz.  22,  26,  27,  &c. 

X  2 
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had,  since  Prusias  declared  his  inability  to  protect  Hannibal, 
fallen  completely  under  Roman  influence.  At  this  time  it  was 
governed  by  Nicomedes  II.,  grandson  of  Prusias.  Cappadocia 
was  governed  by  a  prince  named  Ariarathes.  Galatia,  united 
into  one  principality,  was  ruled  by  a  native  chief  named 
Delotarus. 

But  a  country  beyond  even  these  distant  realms  demands  our 
chief  attention.  During  the  weakness  of  the  later  Persian 
monarchy,  the  Satraps  of  the  district  named  Pontus,  that  is  the 
mountainous  country  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine  from 
the  Halys  eastward,  were  enabled  to  assert  their  independence. 
These  Satraps  claimed  descent  from  one  of  the  noblest  families 
of  Persia.  In  the  wars  between  the  Macedonian  Kings  who 
divided  the  Empire  of  Alexander,  the  ruler  of  Pontus,  Mithri- 
dates  by  name,  raised  his  principality  to  a  kingdom.  His 
descendants  extended  their  power  over  part  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  till  Mithridates  V.,  commonly  called  Euergetes, 
entered  into  alliance  with  Rome,  and  assisted  them  in  their 
war  against  Arbtonicus.  For  his  services  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  Roman  Proconsul  Aquillius  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
Phrygia,  while  his  neighbour  Ariarathes,  Ring  of  Cappadocia, 
received  the  provinces  of  Lycaonia  and  Qlicia.  Mithridates  V. 
was  assassinated  at  Sinope,  his  capital,  about  the  year  120  b.c., 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates  VI.,  commonly  called 
Dionysos,  or  Eupator,  who  was  then  a  boy  of  about  twelve 
years  old.^  This  was  the  man  who  became  famous  as  the  com- 
petitor of  Rome  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  East. 

§  2.  In  later  times  it  was  remembered  that  at  his  birth  a 
comet  blazed  in  the  heavens  so  large  in  size  as  to  reach  from 
the  zenith  to  the  horizon, — a  sign,  it  was  afterwards  interpreted, 
of  his  destined  greatness.  But  during  his  boyhood  the  fates 
seemed  adverse.  The  Senate  revoked  the  gift  conferred  by 
Aquillius  upon  his  father.  His  guardians  attempted  his  life 
both  by  poison  and  the  dagger.  But  he  escaped  all  perils  mar- 
▼ellously.  It  was  commonly  believed  that  his  constitution  was 
enabled  to  defy  the  insidious  attacks  of  poison  by  the  habitual 

^  On  Ilia  coina  the  name  is  spelt  Mithradates.  The  Romans  changed  it,  as 
was  their  wont.  So,  for  instance,  Mcrr^Xm  became  Massilia,  and  U«rr«NVr«r 
MasirinlHwii,  &c. 
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use  of  antidotes.  What  education  he  received  was  given  by 
Greek  masters  at  Sinope.  Probably  his  quick  faculties  enabled 
him  to  make  much  of  little  teaching.  So  excellent  was  his 
memory  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  master  of  five-and-twenty 
languages,  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  in  their  own  tongue 
with  all  the  tribes  who  composed  his  motley  Empire.  His 
appreciation  of  Hellenic  superiority  is  attested  by  the  employ- 
ment of  Greeks  both  for  military  and  civil  administration ;  and 
his  cultivated  taste  is  disclosed  by  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in 
the  execution  of  his  coina  The  great  silver  piece  bearing  the 
head  of  Mithridates  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  medals  that 
came  from  the  ancient  mints.  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  youthful  years  to  hunting  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pontus :  thus  he  obtained  vigour  of  constitution,  quick- 
ness of  eye,  and  promptness  of  decision.  In  all  respects  he 
stood  far  above  the  conmion  run  of  Oriental  despots.- 

§  3.  When  he  undertook  the  government,  he  secured  himself 
at  home,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  East,  by  the  murder  of 
his  nearest  relatives, — his  mother  the  Regent  and  his  younger 
brother.  Finding  his  neighbours,  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia  and 
Ariarathes  of  Cappadocia,  secured  by  Roman  protection,  he 
sought  scope  for  his  military  ambition  in  the  North.  There  he 
formed  an  alliance  with  Parisades^  King  of  Bosporus,  as  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Crimea  was  then  called,  and  assisted  him 
in  reducing  the  whole  of  that  Peninsula  to  submission,  as  also 
in  repeUing  the  assaults  of  the  Roxolani,  a  Sarmatian  tribe.® 
At  the  death  of  Parisades,  Mithridates  took  possession  of 
the  Crimea,  and  coins  bearing  his  name  are  still  found  about 
Kertch  and  Kafia."^  The  whole  coast-land  between  Pontus 
and  the  Caucasian  range,  long  known  to  the  Greeks  under 
the  name  of  Colchis,  as  well  as  the  country  between  the 
Kuban  and  the  Borysthenes,  or  even  further,  owned  his  sway. 
On  the  East  he  strengthened  himself  by  alliance  with  Tigranes, 
King  of  Armenia,  who  married  his  daughter;  and  having 
thus,  in  the  course  of  about  thirty  years  from  his  accession 
(120-90  B.C.),  raised  himself  to  the  possession  of  a  formidable 

*  The  name  of  the  Hussiana,  which  some  trace  in  this  word,  is  no  doubt  of 
Scandinayian  origin. 

<*  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels  in  Russia. 
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Empire,  he  considered  himself  not  unequal  to  a  conflict  with 
Rome  herself. 

§  4.  So  early  as  the  year  93  b.c.  family  feuds  in  the  royal 
family  of  Cappadocia  invited  the  interference  of  its  neighbours. 
Ariarathes,  lately  King,  had  married  a  sister  of  Mithridates,  but 
was  put  to  death  by  the  agency  of  that  monarch.  Then  followed 
a  quarrel  for  Cappadocia  between  Mithridates  and  Nicomedes. 
Sylla  (as  we  have  said)  became  Propraetor  of  Cilicia  in  92  b.c, 
and  was  commissioned  by  the  Senate  to  settle  these  disputes. 
Consulting  the  wishes  of  the  Cappadocians,  he  restored  Ario- 
barzanes,  a  nobleman  of  the  country  whom  his  compatriots  had 
chosen  to  succeed  Ariarathes,  to  the  throne.  For  the  time 
Mitliridates  submitted  in  silence,  but  the  arrogant  language  of 
Marius  more  than  ever  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution  to  make 
war  ^ith  the  proud  Republic* 

§  5.  Two  years  later  the  Social  War  broke  out.  Mithridates 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  the  disturbances 
in  the  West  to  extend  his  own  power  in  the  East.  Nicomedes 
of  Bithynia  was  just  dead,  and  the  King  of  Pontus  seized  his 
kingdom ;  while  he  induced  his  son-in-law  Tigranes  to  invade 
Cappadocia,  and  expel  Ariobarzanes,  the  protege  of  Rome,  for 
the  second  time.  The  Senate  were  too  much  occupied  at  home 
to  attend  to  these  proceedings  till  late  in  the  year  89  B.a,  when 
M'  Aquillius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Slaves  in  Sicily,'  was  sent  out 
at  the  head  of  a  Commission  to  restore  the  son  of  Nicomedes 
to  the  throne  of  Bithynia,  and  Ariobarzanes  to  that  of  Cappa- 
docia. Mithridates  again  yielded,  and  the  fugitive  Kings  again 
took  possession  of  their  thrones;  but  Aquillius  gave  young 
Nicomedes  to  understand  that  a  largess  must  be  paid  to  those 
who  had  restored  him,  and  urged  him  to  raise  the  necessary 
money  by  an  inroad  into  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Pontus. 
Mithridates  at  once  despatched  envoys  to  Rome  to  make 
complaints  of  the  conduct  of  the  Senatorial  Commissioner. 

§  6.  The  Social  War  had  now  well  nigh  spent  its  force,  and 
the  Senate  dismissed  the  Pontic  envoys  without  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Mithridates  expected  this  result ;  and  considering  his 
preparations  to  be  adequate  for  a  war  with  Rome,  he  resolved 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands.     His  Generals,  Archelaus 

•  Cbapt.  Ivi.  §  15.  '  Chapt.  Iv.  §  17. 
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and  Neoptolemus,  fell  upon  Nicomedes  while  he  was  plundering 
the  valley  of  the  Amneius,  south  of  Sinope,  and  utterly  defeated 
him.  A  similar  fate  hefel  Aquillius,  who  had  advanced  hastily 
to  support  the  Bithynian  King ;  and  Cassius,  the  Praetor  of  Asia, 
who  endeavoured  to  raise  an  army  in  Phrygia,  was  also  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  at  Apamea.  Thus  the  road  to  the  Roman 
Province  lay  open  to  Mithridates. 

Without  hesitation  he  pushed  forward  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  troops.  Almost  everywhere  his  advent  was  welcomed 
as  that  of  a  deliverer.  Cassius  fled  to  Rhodes ;  and  the  honest 
people  of  that  island  kept  their  faith  to  Rome  by  protecting 
the  Praetor.  Aquillius  sought  shelter  in  Mitylene;  but  the 
Lesbians,  remembering  the  oppressions  of  his  fisither,  delivered 
him  up  to  Mithridates.  The  Laodiceans  also  surrendered  the 
person  of  Oppius,  another  of  the  Senatorial  Commissioners. 
The  latter  was  treated  with  kindness ;  but  Aquillius  was  sent 
round  the  cities  of  the  Province  seated  upon  an  ass,  with  a 
proclamation  stating  that  to  his  covetous  dealing  alone  the  war 
was  due.  To  express  the  same  accusation  with  a  barbaric 
vigour  not  unusual  with  Oriental  despots,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  having  molten  gold  poured  down  his  throat 

§  7.  To  justify  the  character  of  Deliverer,  which  he  had 
assumed,  Mithridates  set  free  all  prisoners  of  Asiatic  race,  ex- 
cused all  who  submitted  quietly  from  military  service  for  five 
years,  remitted  all  taxes  due  to  the  Roman  Government,  and 
cancelled  a  portion  even  of  private  debts.  All  that  Asiatic 
enthusiasm  could  bestow  of  honour  was  heaped  upon  him.  He 
was  welcomed  at  the  gates  of  every  city  by  festal  processions, 
which  were  attended  by  the  citizens  in  their  holiday  attire.  He 
was  saluted  as  the  preserver  of  Asia,  as  the  father  of  her  people, 
as  Dionysos  her  present  and  protecting  Deity.  During  the 
winter  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Pergamus,  and  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  Monima,  a  young  Greek  of  Stratonicea.  But  while 
he  seemed  to  be  given  up  to  enjoyment,  an  edict  went  forth  to 
every  city  in  the  Province  of  Asia,  ordering  the  people  to  massacre 
all  Italians  who  might  be  found  within  their  borders.  This  savage 
order  was  everywhere  obeyed  with  alacrity.  On  one  day  no 
less  than  80,000  persons  were  slaughtered.  Not  even  women 
and  children  were  spared ;  neither  hearth  nor  temple,  friendship 
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or  affinity,  were  allowed  to  shelter  those  who  appealed  to  these 
•acred  names.  Many  were  put  to  death  by  torture.  The  zest 
whh  which  the  Asiatics  executed  the  orders  of  Mithridates  shows 
bow  great  was  the  hatred  entertained  of  the  name  and  dominion 
of  Rfime. 

Meanwhile  the  few  recusant  cities  on  the  mainland  had  been 
subdued  by  the  King's  officers.  A  fleet  and  an  army  were  sent 
to  reduce  Rhodes,  but  the  islanders  repelled  all  the  assaults  of 
the  Pontic  commanders  with  the  same  bravery  and  energy 
which  two  centuries  before  had  foiled  the  skill  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.v 

The  efiect  of  these  sudden  and  terrible  events  was  felt  at  the 
centre  of  the  Empire.  The  loss  of  Asia  gave  a  shock  to  credit 
even  at  Rome.** 

§  8.  A  wider  field  now  opened  itself  to  the  ambition  of  Mithri- 
dates. Aristion,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  Athens,  persuaded 
the  people  of  that  famous  city  to  rise  against  Rome,  and  himself 
assumed  sovereign  power.  The  chief  citizens  fled  to  Italy ;  and 
Aristion,  as  Sovereign  of  Athens,  invited  Mithridates  to  support 
the  revolt.  Archelaus,  the  King's  best  General,  was  at  once 
despatched  to  Pirseeus  at  the  head  of  a  large  force.  He  seized 
Delos,  where  he  plundered  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  delivered 
the  island  to  the  Athenians.  Most  of  the  Greek  communities 
joined  in  the  Athenian  insurrection.  Italians  were  everywhere 
seized  and  massacred,  as  in  Asia. 

§  9.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Sylla  landed  in  Epirus. 
He  brought  with  him  five  lemons,  some  Italian  cohorts,  and  a 
small  force  of  cavalry,  in  all  about  50,000  men.  He  spent  some 
time  in  iStolia  and  Thcssaly  to  collect  supplies,*  and  then  ad- 
vanced to  Athens.  There  he  dirided  his  army  into  two  corps. 
The  smaller  force  watched  Aristion  in  the  city  ;  the  larger  was 
destined  for  the  assault  of  Piraeeus,  where  Archelaus  commanded. 
In  the  latter  case,  a  regular  investment  was  out  of  the  question, 
because  the  Pontic  General  was  master  of  the  sea,  and  could 


■  Dr.  Smith's  I/ist.  of  Greece,  p.  562. 

^  Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilia,  c.  7  ;  Veil.  Patero.  ii.  23. 

I  LuouUuAf  one  of  hia  Legates,  was  of  great  service  in  this  department.  A 
quantity  of  money  wrh  ntnick  for  the  use  of  the  army  under  his  authority, 
and  the  coins  were  called  LucuHians. 
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pour  in  unlimited  supplies  by  means  of  his  ships.  Sylla  there- 
fore attempted  to  take  the  place  by  escalade ;  but  the  walls  were 
the  walls  of  Pericles,  nearly  eighty  feet  high  and  regularly 
built  of  massive  stone.  The  rash  attempt  was  easily  repulsed. 
The  Roman  General  now  found  it  necessary  to  besiege  the 
place  in  form,  according  to  the  art  of  ancient  engineers. 

§  10.  The  winter  was  at  hand ;  and  to  make  preparations  for 
the  siege,  he  drew  off  his  army  to  Eleusis  and  Megara.  All 
Greece  was  laid  under  contribution.  Workmen,  with  iron  and 
catapults  and  other  siege-material,  were  brought  from  Boeotia ; 
the  scanty  woods  of  Attica  were  laid  low  to  furnish  wood  for  the 
battering-towers  and  engines ;  not  even  the  sacred  groves  of  the 
Academia  and  Lyceium  were  spared.  The  stones  of  the  Long 
Walls  were  used  to  construct  two  great  embankments  sloping 
upwards  from  the  plain  against  the  walls.  When  all  was  ready, 
two  huge  tortoises  or  battering-towers  were  brought  up  each  of 
these  inclined  planes,  and  began  to  play  upon  the  walls ;  but 
Archelaus  had  raised  two  counter-embankments  inside  the  walls, 
with  towers  high  enough  to  command  the  towers  of  Sylla ;  and 
little  progress  was  made.  Meanwhile  the  Pontic  General  had 
received  large  reinforcements  from  Asia.  He  made  a  sortie  by 
night  and  burnt  one  of  Sylla's  battering-towers ;  but  in  ten  days 
another  was  constructed.  The  troops  who  had  by  negligence 
allowed  this  loss  to  take  place  were  ordered  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  next  engagement,  and  that  without  their  shoes.  They  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  their  revenge.  Archelaus  himself  made  a 
grand  attack  upon  Sylla's  lines,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued. 
The  Romans  had  at  one  time  given  way,  when  Murena,  one  of 
Sylla's  Legates,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  who  had  been  dis- 
honoured, made  an  assault  so  fierce  that  the  enemy  fled  pre- 
cipitately ;  and  Archelaus  himself,  while  covering  the  retreat, 
was  shut  out  of  the  gates,  and  obliged  to  be  drawn  up  by 
cords. 

The  siege  was  now  pressed  with  redoubled  vigour.  A  sufli- 
cient  breach  being  made  in  the  main  wall  of  Pirseeus,  the  Romans 
ventured  upon  an  assault ;  but  they  soon  found  their  way  barred 
by  a  second  wall,  which  Archelaus  had  constructed  in  an  inverted 
curve  from  end  to  end  of  the  breach.  As  the  assailants  ad- 
vanced, their  flanks  were  exposed  to  a  galling  discharge  of 
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missiles  from  both  extremities  of  this  crescent-shaped  wall,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  discomfited. 

§  11.  Winter  was  now  tar  spent ;  and  Sylla,  despairing  of  the 
captw^  of  Pirseeus,  unless  he  were  able  to  invest  it  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land,  sent  LucuUus  to  Rhodes  to  bring  over  the  ships  of 
the  islanders  for  this  purpose;  but  they  declared  themselves 
unequal  to  contend  against  the  fleet  of  Archelaus  without  assist- 
ance, and  the  Roman  Legate  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Egypt. 
The  fear  of  the  King's  agents  compelled  him  to  use  disguises, 
and  his  adventures  form  a  strange  chapter  in  the  history  of  this 
war. 

While  expecting  his  return,  Sylla  determined  to  employ  his 
whole  force  in  taking  the  city  of  Athens.  During  the  siege  of 
Pirseeus,  the  blockade  of  the  City  itself,  distant  about  five  miles, 
had  been  steadily  continued.  Aristion  and  his  courtiers  lived 
in  luxury :  but  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of 
feeding  on  the  liquor  boiled  from  hides  and  skins  ;  and,  but  for 
the  strength  of  the  walls,  they  could  have  ofiered  little  resist- 
ance. After  some  time,  a  weak  place  was  found  between  the 
Eleusinian  and  PiraYc  Gates.  Here  an  escalade  succeeded, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  breach  was  efiected  in  another  part  of 
the  walls,  and  the  whole  besieging  army  poured  in.  Sylla, 
enraged  by  the  part  taken  by  the  Athenians,  left  the  soldiery  to 
wreak  their  passion  on  the  miserable  city.  Aristion  with  a  few 
troops  had  withdrawn  into  the  Acropolis.  But  want  of  water 
soon  obliged  him  to  surrender  at  discretion.  For  the  present 
he  was  spared ;  but  soon  after  he  was  put  to  death,  together 
with  all  his  chief  officers. 

§  12.  Athens  was  taken  on  the  1st  of  Meurch,  88  B.C. ;  and 
S|ylla's  whole  force  being  now  available  for  a  renewed  attack 
upon  Pireeeus,  he  determined  to  attempt  a  fresh  assault  upon 
that  place,  though  Lucullus  had  not  yet  returned  with  a  naval 
force.  By  a  desperate  onset  the  crescent-shaped  wall  was 
carried ;  but  a  third  wall  was  found  to  have  been  built  up  be- 
hind it  Sylla,  resolved  to  succeed  at  any  cost,  renewed  the 
attack  day  after  day.  Archelaus  had  been  expecting  succours 
sent  through  Boeotia  under  command  of  the  King's  son 
Arcathias.  But  the  young  prince  had  died,  and  Taxiles,  the 
general  left  in  command  of  the  troops,  had  halted  in  Thessaly. 
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Archelaus,  therefore,  in  despair  of  holding  out  much  longer, 
shipped  his  army  on  board  the  fleet,  and  sailed  to  Thermopylae, 
where  he  joined  Taxile&  Piraeeus  now  surrendered,  and  Sylla 
avenged  himself  for  his  long  disappointment  by  burning  the 
dockyards  and  arsenals,  and  all  the  buildings  of  old  historic 
fame  in  that  celebrated  place. 

§  13.  Meanwhile,  Archelaus  and  Taxiles  had  advanced  with 
their  combined  forces,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  Sylla  within  the 
confines  of  Attica.  But  the  active  Roman  was  in  Beeotia  before 
them,  and  effected  a  junction  with  his  Legate  Hortensius,  who 
had  just  brought  6000  fresh  troops  over  from  Italy  into  Epirus. 
Thus  strengthened,  Sylla  was  enabled  to  sei^e  Elateia,  well 
known  as  the  key  of  Boeotia,^  and  Archelaus  retreated  towards 
the  Euripus,  closely  followed  by  the  Romans. 

The  army  of  the  Mithridatic  Generals  is  stated  at  100,000 
men,  with  10,000  horse  and  90  scythed  cars ;  that  of  Sylla  was 
reduced  to  30,000  men,  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  After 
some  manoeuvring  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  to  avoid  a  battle 
on  the  plain,  the  armies  met  at  Chaeronea,  nearly  on  the  same 
ground  on  which,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  Philip  of 
Macedon  had  overthrown  the  Athenian  army  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in 
whichSylla  displayed  more  personal  bravery  and  activity  than  stra- 
tegic skill.  But  the  steady  discipline  of  the  Roman  Legionaries 
prevailed,  and  the  battle  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Pontic  army.  Archelaus  endeavoured  to  force  his  men  to  fight, 
by  shutting  the  gates  of  the  camp  against  the  fugitives ;  but 
the  only  effect  of  this  desperate  measure  was  to  multiply  their 
slaughter.  He  was  not  able  to  collect  above  10,000  men  out 
of  the  vast  host,  and  with  these  he  made  good  his  retreat  across 
the  Euripus  to  Chalcis.     The  Roman  loss  was  small. 

§  14.  Aft;er  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  Sylla  heard  that  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  succeeded  Marius  as  Consul,  and 
had  been  sent  to  supersede  himself  in  the  command,  had  landed 
in  Epirus.  With  his  accustomed  promptitude  he  at  once 
marched  northwards  to  meet  him.  But  at  Melitea  he  heard 
that  Mithridates  had  sent  Dorylaus  with  80,000  men  to  rein- 
force Archelaus  in  Bceotia.     Leaving  Flaccus  to  work  his  will, 

^  See  above,  Chapt.  xxxix.  §  18. 
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Sylla  returned  rapidly  and  encamped  near  Orchomenus.  The 
Pontic  army  lay  southward  of  that  place,  on  the  edge  of  a  plain 
very  favourable  for  the  action  of  their  great  force  of  cavalry. 
Archelaus  used  every  effort  to  dissuade  his  new  Colleague  from 
venturing  on  another  battle  ;  but  Dorylaus  was  obstinate.  To 
impede  the  movements  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  Sylla  employed 
his  men  in  cutting  deep  trenches  across  the  plain,  of  ten  feet 
wide.  An  attack  made  by  the  enemy  upon  the  working  parties 
brought  on  a  conflict,  in  which  the  barbarians  were  driven 
with  much  loss  into  their  camp.  Next  morning,  the  Romans 
assaulted  their  entrenchments,  carried  them,  and  drove  the 
mass  of  the  enemy  into  the  marshy  swamp  of  Copais.  Archelaus 
rallied  a  small  remnant  of  the  Pontic  army,  with  which  he  made 
good  his  retreat  to  Chalci&  Boeotia  was  now  given  up  to  plun- 
der, and  the  Roman  army  passed  into  Thessaly  for  winter 
quarters. 

§  15.  Meantime,  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  man  without  energy 
and  of  no  military  skill,  had  found  his  men  more  inclined  to 
join  Sylla  than  to  fight  him.  Part  of  them,  indeed,  deserted  ; 
the  rest  had  been  kept  under  their  banners  by  the  active  exer- 
tions of  his  lieutenant,  C.  Flavins  Fimbria,  a  daring  and 
unscrupulous  man,  who  had  taken  a  foremost  part  in  the  mas- 
sacres of  Marius.^  To  avoid  a  conflict  with  Sylla  or  to  keep 
their  men  from  desertion,  Flaccus  and  Fimbria  directed  their 
march  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace  towards  the  Hellespont, 
with  the  intention  of  assailing  Mithridates  in  Asia,  where  he 
had  but  a  small  force  remaining.  But  the  lieutenant  could 
not  brook  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  Consul  whom  he 
despised ;  and  when  Flaccus  crossed  over  from  Byzantium  to 
Chalcedon,  leaving  Thermus  in  command  during  his  absence. 
Fimbria  appealed  to  the  army  and  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
the  conmiand.  The  Consul  instantly  returned  in  high  dudgeon ; 
but  found  that  Fimbria  was  all  powerful  with  the  army,  and 
fled  across  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  Fimbria  pursued  him  to 
Nicomedia,  and  found  him  concealed  in  a  water-tanL      Disre- 

1  *'  Hominem  longe  audaciasimum  .  .  et  inBaiiiBumuii).*'  Cicero  pro  Sex, 
Motcio  Amerino  12.  He  stabbed  Q.  Scacvola  at  the  funeral  of  Marius,  and 
presently  brought  an  accuaation  againat  him,  because  he  had  not  died  of  the 
wound. 
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gardful  of  his  rank  and  authority,  the  reckless  Fimbria  beheaded 
him  and  left  his  corpse  unburied. 

§  16.  In  the  spring  of  85  b.c.,  Fimbria,  having  collected 
considerable  reinforcements,  threw  himself  suddenly  into  Asia, 
defeated  the  son  of  Mithridates,  and  advanced  rapidly  upon 
Pergamus,  where  Mithridates  himself  was  keeping  his  court 
Surprised  by  this  unexpected  attack,  the  King  took  refuge  at 
Mitylene,  where  he  was  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  Fimbria,  who 
had  no  ships.  But  Lucullus,  who  had  by  this  time  collected  a 
respectable  fleet,  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  might  easily 
have  invested  the  island  and  terminated  the  war  by  possessing 
himself  of  the  King's  person.  But,  fearful  of  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Fimbria,  he  suffered  Mithridates  to  escape  again  un- 
molested to  the  mainland ;  and  Fimbria,  balked  of  the  prize 
which  he  had  so  nearly  won,  revenged  himself  by  plundering 
and  committing  great  atrocities  in  the  Province  of  Asia. 

§  17.  The  presence  of  Fimbria  was  embarrassing  to  Sylla. 
His  wife  Csecilia  Metella  had  escaped  from  Rome  with  her 
children,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  return  to  Italy ; 
and  the  advice  of  his  friends  from  all  quarters  was  no  less 
urgent.  During  the  winter  he  had  held  a  personal  interview 
with  Archelaus  at  Delium,  in  which  that  able  officer  proposed 
that  Sylla  should  leave  Asia  in  the  King's  possession,  on  condi- 
tion that  Mithridates  should  assist  him  in  conquering  his 
enemies  at  home.  Sylla  made  no  reply,  except  by  offering  to 
make  Archelaus  King  of  Pontus,  on  condition  that  he  should 
become  the  ally  of  Rome.  Archelaus  indignantly  refused  to 
break  faith  with  his  master ;  upon  which  Sylla  quietly  asked  : 
"  If  treason  seems  so  base  to  you,  how  dare  you  suggest  treason 
to  a  Roman  General  ?"  The  two  commanders,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  good  friends ;  and  when  Sylla  was  preparing  to 
march  eastward,  Archelaus  joined  him  at  Larissa.  Here  he 
fell  ill,  and  Sylla  delayed  his  march  for  some  time  to  wait  his 
recovery.  This  and  other  circumstances  raised  suspicions  that 
Archelaus  had  been  secretly  won  over  by  the  gold  or  the  per- 
suasions of  the  adroit  Roman. 

§  18.  The  year  85  b.c.  was  passed  by  Sylla  in  Macedonia, 
where  he  was  detained  by  the  necessity  of  subduing  the  bar- 
barous Tribes  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Roman  Province, 
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the  Dardanians,  Scordiscans,  Sannatians,  and  others,  who  were 
probably  urged  on  to  attack  him  by  the  gold  of  Mithridates. 
But  the  rapid  successes  of  Fimbria  in  Asia  inclined  Sylla  to 
peace,  and  he  moved  into  Thrace.  Mithridates,  also,  was  well 
inclined  to  treat  His  fleet,  hitherto  master  of  the  sea,  had 
been  encountered  by  LucuUus  ofl^Tenedos  and  utterly  defeated, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  was  thus  laid  open  to  Sylla. 
When  Sylla,  therefore,  arrived  at  Philippi,  he  was  met  by 
envoys  irom  Mithridates,  bearing  propositions  for  a  treaty. 
But  the  terms  offered  were  so  little  acceptable,  that  Sylla 
despatched  Archelaus  to  acquaint  the  King  with  his  resolution 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  if  better  conditions  were  not 
immediately  offered.  Meanwhile,  he  ordered  Lucullus  to  occupy 
Abydos  with  his  ships,  preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  Asia.  But 
before  the  Proconsul  left  Philippi,  Archelaus  returned  with  pro- 
posals for  a  personal  conference  between  the  Roman  General 
and  the  King.  They  met  at  Dardanus  in  the  Troad.  Mithri- 
dates began  the  negotiation  with  a  long  preface.  But  Sylla 
cut  short  all  diplomatic  arts  by  stating  the  least  that  he  would 
accept;  and  Mithridates,  an  acute  judge  of  character,  gave 
way  to  the  peremptory  Roman.  It  was  agreed  that  the  King 
should  abandon  all  his  conquests  in  Asia  and  resume  the 
podtion  in  which  he  had  been  before  the  war.  He  was  to  pay 
two  thousand  talents  to  indenmify  Rome  for  her  expenses,  and 
surrender  a  fine  fleet  of  seventy  ships. 

§  10.  This  settlement  was  made  in  the  winter,  and  Mithri- 
dates withdrew  to  Smope.  Early  in  the  next  year  (84  b.c.) 
Sylla  advanced  against  Fimbria,  who  had  thrown  himself  into 
Tliyatira,  and  began  to  draw  lines  of  blockade  round  the  place. 
Fimbria*s  men  deserted  in  great  numbers ;  and  notwithstanding 
his  efforts,  the  reckless  adventurer  soon  perceived  that  his  case 
was  desperate.  As  a  last  resource,  he  proposed  an  interview 
with  Sylla,  who  replied  by  sending  Rutilius  to  inform  him  that 
he  had  free  permission  to  leave  Asia  if  he  pleased.  Fimbria 
now  fled  to  Pergamus,  where  he  took  refuge  in  the  Temple  of 
Esculapius,  and  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  himsel£  But  the 
wound  was  not  mortal ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  resort  for  this 
last  service  to  a  faithful  slave,  who  slew  himself  upon  his  mas- 
ter's body. 
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§  20.  It  was  now  open  to  Sylla  to  return  to  Italy.  He  had 
in  the  course  of  three  years  completely  humbled  the  powerful 
King  of  Pontus,  had  expelled  him  from  all  his  recent  conquests, 
and  compelled  him  to  accept  a  peace  dictated  by  himself, 
though  under  the  pressure  of  drcumstances  he  left  him  in  full 
possession  of  his  patrimonial  territories.  The  fourth  year  since 
his  departure  from  Italy  was  now  far  spent.  To  supply  money 
for  his  Italian  enterprise,  as  well  as  to  punish  the  Asiatics,  he 
forced  the  Communities  which  had  joined  Mithridates  to  pay 
him  very  large  sums  of  money.  Of  these  sums,  part  was  paid 
down  at  once,  LucuUus  was  left  to  exact  the  rest.  This  officer 
discharged  his  task  with  much  consideration  and  gentleness. 
But  to  raise  the  money  at  all,  the  unfortunate  Provincials  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  Roman  money-lenders,  who  advanced  what 
they  required  at  usurious  interest.  Murena  was  left  in  Asia 
with  the  troops  of  Fimbria,  but  received  strict  injunctions  not 
to  renew  hostilities  with  Mithridates.  Sylla  set  sail  from 
Ephesus,  and  returned  to  Greece,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  year  84  b.c.,  engaged  in  active  preparations  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  next  spring.  But  before  we  follow  him  in  his 
great  adventure,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  fortunes  of 
Cinna  and  his  partisans  at  Rome. 
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CHAPTER    LX. 

RETURN  OF  SYLLA:  SECOND  CIVIL  WAR.  (83,  82  B.C.) 

f  1.  Rome  after  the  death  of  MariuB.  §  2.  Cinna  and  Carbo,  Consuls.  Mes- 
nge  from  Sylla  to  the  Senate :  their  reply.  §  3.  Death  of  Cinna.  §  4. 
Oarfoo  oontinues  as  sole  Consul.  §  5.  Rejoinder  of  Sylla  to  the  reply  of 
the  Senate.  §  6.  Scipio  and  Norbanus  elected  Consuls  for  83  b.c.  §  7. 
Agrarian  Law.  §  8.  Enfranchisement  of  Freedmen.  §  9.  Sylla  lands  in 
Italy.  §  10.  Metellus  Pius,  Crassus,  Pompey,  join  Sylla.  §  11.  Defeat 
of  Norbanus  and  Scipio  by  Sylla.  §  12.  Exploit  of  Pompey  in  Picenum. 
{13.  Efforts  of  Sylla  and  Carbo  during  the  winter:  Carbo  and  young 
Marius  Consuls  for  82  b.c.  :  fire  in  the  Capitol.  §  14.  Position  of  the 
armies  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  campaign.  §  15.  Battle  of  Sacriportus : 
young  Marius  shut  up  in  Prsenest^.  §  16.  Massacre  of  Senators  at  Rome. 
{17.  Sylla  enters  Rome:  marches  to  attack  Carbo  at  Clusium:  fails: 
advance  of  Samnites.  {18.  March  of  Sylla  to  cover  Prsenest^.  {19. 
Metellus  and  Pompey  complete  the  conquest  of  Northern  Italy.  {  20. 
The  Samnites  advance  upon  Rome :  Sylla  follows :  battle  of  the  Colline 
Qate.  {21.  Battle  renewed  next  morning :  total  defeat  of  the  Samnites. 
{  22.  Death  of  young  Marius :  end  of  the  War. 

§  1.  After  the  death  of  Marius,  Cinna  remained  absolute 
master  of  Rome.  He  had,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice, 
associated  with  himself  in  the  Consulship  L.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
—chiefly  (as  it  seems)  because  that  nobleman  had  been  col- 
league of  Marius  in  his  sixth  Consulship.  Flaccus  signalised 
his  office  by  a  law  of  general  insolvency,  by  which  all  debts 
were  at  a  stroke  reduced  to  one-third  part  of  their  original 
amount.*  He  was  himself  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  profited 
by  this  iniquitous  measure.  Acts  of  general  insolvency  are 
common  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Republic.  But  at  the 
present  time  such  a  measure  is  one  among  many  proofs  of  the 
complete  disorganisation  which  then  prevailed.  The  fact  that 
the  Marian  party,  which  under  Sulpicius  had  set  up  the  Equites 
against  the  Senate,  countenanced  such  a  measure,  shows  that 
it  had  now  thrown  itself  completely  on  the  populace. 

*  "Turpissimaa  l^gis  auctor,  qua  creditoribus  quadrantem  solvi  jussit." — 
VeU.  Pat.  ii.  23. 
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Flaccus  left  Rome  before  the  terminatioa  of  his  Consulship, 
and  was  murdered,  as  we  have  recorded,  at  the  instigation  of 
Funbria.  In  the  next  year  (85  b.c.)  Cinna  declared  himself 
Consul  for  the  third  time,  with  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo.  Sertorius 
was  at  the  same  time  nominated  to  the  Praetorship,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  the  government  of  the  two  Spains. 

§  2.  The  year  passed  away  quietly  ;  and  again,  in  the  year 
84  B.a,  Cinna  assumed  the  Consulship  for  the  fourth  time, 
again  taking  Carbo  for  his  colleague.  Tidings  from  the  East 
made  it  plain  that  the  Mithridatic  War  was  drawing  towards 
its  close,  and  that  Sylla's  return  to  Italy  could  not  be  long  de- 
layed. The  Consuls  were  busily  employed  in  collecting  troops 
and  ships  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  with  the  design  of  attacking  Sylla 
in  Greece.  While  they  were  absent  from  Rome  on  military 
business,  envoys  arrived  with  a  message  from  Sylla  himself  to 
the  Senate.  This  important  document  began  by  recapitulating 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  State  from  the 
Jugurthan  war  to  the  present  tima  In  return  for  these  ser- 
vices "  his  enemies,"  he  said,  "  had  placed  him  under  the  ban 
of  the  State,  his  house  had  been  rased  to  the  ground,  his  friends 
massacred,  his  wife  and  children  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives." 
"  Presently,"  he  concluded,  "  I  shall  return  to  execute  ven- 
geance on  the  guilty.  But  let  it  be  understood  that  I  intend  not 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  Citizens,  New  or  Old."  The 
Senate  were  thrown  into  great  perplexity  by  this  message.  They 
feared  to  offend  Cinna,  and  yet  wished  to  return  a  favourable  an- 
swer to  Sylla.  At  length  it  was  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  another 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  was  Chief  of  the  Senate,  that  they 
should  send  a  deputation  to  Sylla,  with  proposals  ^^  to  mediate 
between  him  and  those  whom  he  styled  his  enemies^  and  to 
guarantee  his  personal  safety  if  he  would  return  to  Rome."  At 
the  same  time  they  mustered  courage  enough  to  order  the  Con- 
suls to  suspend  their  military  preparations  till  Sylla's  answer 
was  received. 

§  3.  This  order  met  with  little  respect  The  Consuls  had  now 
completed  their  preparations.  An  army  was  assembled  at 
Ancona,^  and  transports  were  collected  in  that  harbour  to  carry 

t»  Auctor  de  Viris  Tllustr,  69. 
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it  across  the  sea  to  Dalmatia.  The  first  diTigion  was  landed 
without  difficultv.  The  second  likewise  embarked,  but  was 
driven  back  to  Italy  by  a  storm  ;  whereupon  the  men  deserted 
their  ships  and  dispersed,  declaring  that  they  would  not  make 
war  upon  fellow-citizens.  Disaffection  spread  in  the  ranks  of 
the  troops  that  remained  at  Ancona  ;  and  when  Cinna,  enraged 
at  their  mutinous  conduct,  called  the  leaders  before  his  Tri- 
bunal, their  gloomy  looks  portended  mischief.  As  the  Lictors 
were  making  room  for  the  Consul,  one  of  them  struck  a  soldier. 
The  blow  was  returned ;  and  when  Cinna  ordered  the  man  to 
be  arrested,  a  tumult  arose.  A  shower  of  stones  was  discharged 
at  him.  He  fell,  and  those  nearest  to  the  spot  despatched  him 
with  their  swords. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Cinna,  a  man  who  for  three  years  had 
been  absolute  Lord  of  Rome  and  Italy.  Elected  to  the  Con- 
sulship at  the  critical  moment  when  the  Italian  party  had  lost 
its  leaders,  he  stepped  into  the  vacant  place.  The  course  of  events 
proved  that  he  was  not  able  to  make  a  dexterous  use  of  this 
fortunate  chance.  Audacity  he  possessed,  and  was  not  without 
ambition.  But  his  audacity  wanted  constancy ;  and  his  ambi- 
tion was  obliged  to  seek  the  support  of  more  vigorous  minds, 
such  as  he  found  in  Sertorius  and  Carbo.  He  treated  the 
Senate  with  contempt,  and  yet  allowed  them  to  negociate  with 
Sylla.  He  affected  to  lead  the  popular  party,  yet  he  nomi- 
nated himself  and  his  colleagues  to  the  Consulship,  without 
deigning  to  take  the  votes  of  the  People.  He  collected  forces 
large  enough  to  have  crushed  Sylla,  yet  was  unable  to  control 
even  his  own  soldiera  He  died,  disliked  rather  than  detested 
by  most  men,  regretted  probably  by  none. 

§  4.  His  colleague  Carbo,  a  man  who  possessed  considerable 
talents,  succeeded  in  quelling  the  mutiny,  but  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  crossing  the  sea.  The  troops  which  had  already 
landed  in  Dalmatia  were  recalled,  and  all  future  preparations 
were  made  with  the  view  of  carrying  on  a  defensive  war  within 
the  limits  of  Italy.  But  it  was  not  in  the  army  alone  that  diffi- 
culties had  arisen.  The  Tribunes  insisted  on  the  return  of 
Carbo  to  Rome,  that  Cmna's  successor  might  be  regularly 
elected;  and  when  he  hesitated,  they  threatened  to  depose 
him.     This  is  the  first  indication  of  any  popular  feeling  since 
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Rome  had  been  taken  by  Marius  and  Qnna ;  and  it  shows  the 
discontent  that  had  been  caused  by  the  long  suspension  of  all 
constitutional  government  Carbo  at  length  obeyed;  but  by 
means  of  the  Augurs  be  contrived  that  the  day  appointed  for  the 
election  should  be  declared  inauspicious.  On  the  day  to  which 
it  was  adjourned  two  temples  were  struck  by  lightning,  so  that 
proceedings  were  again  suspended ;  and  finally  Carbo  contrived 
to  continue  sole  Consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  84  B.a 

§  5.  Meanwhile  the  Senatorial  Deputies  had  returned  with 
Sylla*s  reply.  '*  He  could  never,"  he  said,  '^  make  terms  with 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  outrages  as  the  Marian 
leaders ;  but  if  the  Senate  chose  to  spare  their  lives,  he  should 
not  object  With  regard  to  personal  safety,  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  provide  this  for  himself  and  for  all  who  sought  refuge 
in  his  campi  As  a  preliminary,  he  required  immediate  restorer 
tion  of  himself  and  his  friends  to  all  the  property  and  honours 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived."  Envoys  from  Sylla  himself 
had  been  sent  with  the  returning  deputies  to  open  negociations 
with  the  Senate.  But  at  Brundusium  they  heard  of  Cinna's 
death,  and  at  once  returned  to  their  master  in  Epirus.  This 
circumstance,  coupled  with  Sylla's  haughty  language,  enabled 
Carbo  to  carry  a  motion  in  the  Senate  for  refusing  to  take  the 
message  into  consideration.  War  on  the  soil  of  Italy  was  in- 
evitable. 

§  6.  Afler  what  had  passed  Carbo  thought  it  necessary  to 
convene  the  Centuriate  Assembly  for  the  election  of  Consuls  to 
succeed  himself.  The  choice  of  the  voters  fell  on  L.  Scipio  and 
C.  Norbanus,  both  adherents  of  the  Marian  party,  but  men  of 
little  mark.  It  is  probable  that  the  rejection  of  the  most  able 
man  of  the  party,  Q.  Sertorius,  was  due  to  the  jealousy  of 
Carbo,  who,  by  the  election  of  two  feeble  magistrates,  himself 
retained  all  substantial  power. 

Many  circumstances,  however,  showed  him  that  this  power 
was  not  firmly  founded.  The  Italians  of  Central  Italy,  satisfied 
with  Sylla's  late  promise  to  confirm  their  possession  of  the  Fran- 
chise, showed  little  disposition  to  support  the  Marian  chiefs. 
The  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  who  had  never  laid  down  the  arms 
which  they  had  taken  up  in  the  Social  war,  were  not  displeased 
to  see  their  enemies  wasted  by  mutual  slaughter.     It  was  only 
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in  hXruri^^  wtt^frn  Marirjs  bad  eatabiiaiv^  great  personal  L 
«m/'#;  f/y  #;rifr»rjtft^ri«r4r  the  Mrrfs,  that  the  Marian  caoae  was 
#!ffl(/r»/yr#J  vitJi  p'jiitirtal  zeaL  And  %o  long  as  Carbo  had  the 
Tn'JiAury  at  hiii  r;/#mrnarid,  Fie  wa«  aecure  of  large  supplies  of 
ffi*rrr'.<friary  trri^ip  frrim  tJie  North  of  Italj.  Bat  Sylla's  attitude 
tifuuturfty^fA  th^;  SfmaUi  a^fain  t/>  interfere  with  the  late  Consul's 
rniliinry  |irff|iaratiorM.  Threatening  isymptoms  appeared  here 
and  fh#*n;  in  the  Italian  U}wun.  At  the  old  Latin  Colony  of 
Vhuuuiim,  thi;  r;hii;f  rnagiMtrate,  M.  Castriccius,  refused  to  give 
\umUitrtm  for  thi;  fidelity  of  \m  tr>wn  ;  and  when  Carbo  attempted 
Uf  intirnidiiU;  him,  he  replied  : — ^*  If  you  have  many  swords,  I 
havi!  ni/iny  yearH."' 

To  m<M!t  tlifwi;  iniitt<;rin^  of  discontent,  and  reyive  their 
dnMi|MiiK  |H»pularity,  the  Marian  leaders  took  the  course  which 
hiid  In'iiii  followi;d  n^^ularly  Hince  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
limuKlit  forwanl  two  highly  democratic  measures  :  one  an 
A^rariiiii  Ijiw,  iIh*  other  a  large  extension  of  the  Franchise. 

}  7.  Tim  Agrarian  I^w  was  moved  by  L.  Junius  Brutus, 
(inn  of  IIhi  TrilMnu*M  of  the  year,  father  of  Caesar's  murderer. 
Ity  iU  provinionH  the  rich  public  lands  of  Campania,  which  had 
b(*<«ti  nmorviMl  for  pur|M)0es  of  revenue  even  by  the  Gracchi, 
wrnf  to  Ih)  diHtributiMl  to  a  number  of  needy  citizens, — a  num- 
Inm'  Ml  lar^t  that  ( -icoro  charac^tcrises  the  measure  as  a  trans- 
fiM'rn(*(«  of  Itoino  to  (^\ipuu.  Young  Cicero  was  himself  residing 
at  tho  liitttT  plans  whon  the  duumviri  appointed  to  execute  the 
litw  iirrivtMl  tlion\  and  assumed  the  state  and  dignity  of  Roman 
IVn«tnnt.  (^row(U  of  ex|MH.'!tants  followed  them,  but  their  pro- 
iHHnlingM  won«  out  short  by  the  appearance  of  Sylla ;  and  the 
law  HhiuilH^rtMl  till  it  was  revived  twenty  years  later  in  the  Con- 
Miliihip  of  ( ^ii^ro  hiuiM^lf.'^ 

§  8.  Uy  tho  iKHHuul  law  it  was  pro{K)sed  to  extend  the  Roman 
Fniuohim^  U\  tho  mass  of  liU'rated  slaves  and  adventurers  who 
l\Ad  awoUihI  tho  anuios  by  which  Marius  and  Cinna  conquered 
Utmuv  Tho  rights  of  tho  now  citiiens  had  been  expressly  re- 
mtv^hI  bv  Sylla  in  hismoj»agt\  and  theivfbre  Carbo  had  nothing 
K^  olf\'r  to  tho  Italians  whtoh  thoy  might  not  expect  from  his 
i^^Hniont*  Hy  this  now  uuveisuro  ho  threw  all  elective  and  legis- 
lati\t»  (H^wtT  inl\^  tho  hai^  of  a  mob  devoted  to  himself.     For 
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the  time,  it  answered.  P.  Popillius,  a  Tribune  in  the  Marian 
interest,  ordered  one  of  his  predecessors,  suspected  of  intriguing 
with  the  opposite  party,  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
and  expelled  from  Rome  those  of  his  colleagues  who  attempted 
to  bar  this  arbitrary  act  No  further  attempt  was  made  to 
thwart  Cinna  and  his  party  till  Sylla  entered  Rome. 

§  9.  During  the  winter  of  84  b.c.  Sylla  had  assembled  in 
Greece  the  army  destined  for  the  inyasion  of  Italy.  They  con- 
sisted of  five  Italian  Legions  and  six  thousand  cavalry,  which 
with  auxiliary  troops  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men, — 
a  small  force  to  oppose  the  two  hundred  thousand  men  who  had 
been  armed  by  Carbo.  Sylla  had  some  fears  that  his  Italian 
soldiers,  who  had  been  so  long  absent  from  home,  might  dis- 
perse as  soon  as  they  touched  their  native  soil.  But  they  pre- 
sently gave  the  strongest  proof  of  their  fidelity  by  ofiering  to 
contribute  money  to  fill  his  military  chest.  The  spoils  of  the 
Mithridatic  armies,  however,  and  the  tribute  levied  in  Asia  put 
the  General  abov^  need  He  thanked  the  men  for  their  offer, 
and  accepted  only  an  oath  that  they  would  stand  by  him  in  his 
enterprise,  and  would  refrain  upon  Italian  soil  from  that  license 
which  in  the  East  they  had  been  suffered  freely  to  indulge. 
Early  in  the  following  spring  (83  B.C.)  he  embarked  his  whole 
force  at  Patrae,^  in  a  fleet  of  more  than  1200  transports,  and 
landed  at  Brundusium  without  opposition. 

§  10.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  landed,  several 
eminent  persons,  who  had  not  joined  him  in  Greece,  repaired 
to  his  camp.  Metellus  Pius,  who  after  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  had  been  engaged  in  fruit- 
less enterprises  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  Liguria,  came  to  add  the 
weight  of  his  unblemished  name  to  the  cause  of  the  invader. 
Sylla,  who  had  served  with  him  in  the  Social  War,  greeted 
him  by  the  title  of  Proconsul,  and  gave  him  a  command  com- 
mensurate with  the  dignity.  Young  Crassus,  the  future  Tri- 
umvir, who  had  escaped  from  Fimbria's  ruffians  when  his 
father  and  elder  brother  were  sacrificed,  and  who,  like  Me- 
tellus, had  been  making  bootless  attempts  in  various  parts  of 
the  West,  also  came.     Sylla  desired  him  to  repair  to  the  Mar* 

•  Appian  Bell,  Civ,  i.  79.     Plutarch  saya  Dyrrhachium,  which  waa  the  usual 
place  of  embarkatioD. 
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nan  valleys,  where  his  fiaunily  was  iufluential,  and  to  raise  troops 
there  for  his  service.  The  cautious  youth  asked  for  a  guard. 
**  I  give  you,"  said  Sylla,  "  your  father,  your  brother,  and  your 
friends,  whose  murder  I  am  come  to  avenge."  Before  Crassus, 
abashed  by  these  words,  had  reached  the  Marsian  hills,  a 
young  man,  destined  to  be  the  foremost  man  at  Rome,  had  of 
his  own  accord  begun  to  levy  troops  for  Sylla  in  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Picenum.  This  was  Cn.  Pompeius,  son  of 
the  Proconsul  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  who  died  during  the  siege 
of  Rome.  After  that  event  he  had  remained  at  Rome  quietly, 
till  he  was  accused  by  one  of  the  opposite  party  of  embezzling 
moneys  paid  to  his  father  for  the  service  of  the  army.  He  was 
extremely  young,  but  showed  the  dexterity  of  an  older  head  in 
eluding  the  charge.  Not  satisfied  with  retaining  the  services 
of  Philippus  and  Hortensius,  the  two  first  Advocates  of  the 
day,  he  wooed  and  wedded  the  daughter  of  Antistius,  the  pre- 
siding Judge.  The  motive  of  this  marriage  was  so  well  under- 
stood, that  when  a  verdict  was  given  in  his  favour,  the  people 
in  court  broke  out  with  the  cry  common  at  weddings,  '^Talasio ! 
Talasio  I" '  When  Sylla  landed,  young  Pompey  was  but  three- 
and-twenty ;  but  from  the  school-room  he  had  gone  into  the 
camp ;  his  father's  influence  and  long  command  in  Picenum, 
with  his  own  popular  manners  and  soldierlike  bearing,'  secured 
him  the  favour  of  the  country-people  of  that  place ;  and  he  soon 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 

§  11.  The  Consuls  made  no  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  Sylla  in  Lower  Italy.  Perhaps  they  trusted  to  the  Samnites 
and  Lucanians  to  baj*  his  march  through  the  defiles  of  the 
Apennines.  But  these  people,  as  we  have  said,  showed  no  pre- 
sent disposition  to  take  share  in  this  party-strife.  Sylla  was 
welcomed  at  Tarentum,  and  passed  quietly  along  the  Appian 
Way  into  Apulia.  The  Consul  Norbanus  had  taken  post  in 
an  entrenched  camp  on  Mount  Tifata,  so  as  to  cover  Capua 
and  the  Appian  Road ;  while  his  colleague  Scipio,  nearer  Rome, 
watched  the  Latin  Way.     Sylla  directed  his  march  across  the 

■  '  Plutarch  do«8  not  profesB  to  undentand  the  word. 

•  Plutarch,  in  hia  life  of  the  g^reat  commander,  represents  him  as  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  several  military  enterprises  before  this  time; — but  with 
little  probability.    See  Drumann,  Qeschichte  Botnt,  ii.  p.  590. 
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Apennines,  probably  by  the  gap  to  the  west  of  Venusia,^  into 
Campania 

As  he  advanced,  he  took  care  everywhere  to  conciliate  the 
people.  His  soldiers,  mindful  of  their  oath,  observed  strict 
order :  no  injury  was  done  to  lands  or  buildings,  men  or 
women.  He  came  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Norbanus ;  and 
in  the  battle  which  followed  his  veterans  gained  an  easy  vic- 
tory.* Norbanus,  with  his  shattered  army,  sought  refuge  in 
Capua. 

Leaving  him  there  unmolested,  Sylla  marched  rapidly  towards 
Rome  to  intercept  Scipio,  who  was  on  his  way  to  support  his 
colleague.  At  Teanum,  on  the  Latin  Way,  the  two  armies 
met,  and  Sylla  proposed  an  armistice  in  the  hope  (he  said)  of 
coming  to  an  amicable  settlement.  Sertorius,  who  was  serving 
as  a  Legate  in  Scipio's  army,  strongly  dissuaded  his  chief  irom 
listening  to  such  a  proposal,  knowing  that  ^'  in  Sylla,"  as  Carbo 
used  to  say,  '^  they  had  to  contend  with  one  who  was  as  much 
fox  as  lion/'  Taking  advantage  of  the  suspension  of  arms, 
Sylla's  men  mixed  with  those  of  the  Consul,  exhibiting  the 
booty  which  they  had  won  in  the  East,  and  vaunting  their 
leader's  generosity.  During  this  dalliance,  the  town  of  Suessa, 
which  lay  close  at  hand,  declared  for  Sylla;  and  Sertorius 
promptly  occupied  it  with  a  body  of  troops.  This  was  treated 
by  Sylla  as  a  breach  of  the  armistice ;  and  he  demanded  satis- 
faction. The  Consul  now  perceived  that  he  had  been  tricked, 
and  suddenly  broke  off  negotiations.  His  army,  however,  had 
become  disaffected.  Persuasion  and  bribery  had  done  its  work. 
When  Sylla,  at  the  head  of  twenty  cohorts,  appeared  before 
the  camp,  he  was  joined  by  Scipio's  whole  force.  The  Consul 
with  his  son  were  surprised  in  their  tenta  But  at  this  time  it 
was  Sylla*s  policy  to  appear  humane,  and  the  prisoners  were 
dismissed  unhurt.  Sertorius  also  escaped ;  but  despairing  of  a 
cause  in  which  the  leaders  were  so  incapable,  he  left  Italy  and 
repaired  to  the  government  of  Spain,  which  had  lately  been 

^  Introduotion,  Sect.  i.  §  10.  Plutarch  speaks  of  him  at  Silvium,  which 
lies  a  little  way  from  Venuaia. 

'  Appian  represents  the  battle  as  fought  at  Canusium,  which  may  be  an  error 
of  the  copyists,  but  is  more  likely  a  blunder  of  the  author.  That  the  battle 
really  took  place  dear  Capua  is  proved  by  an  inscription  in  the  Temple  of  Diana 
there,  which  was  seen  by  Yelleius. 
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conferred  upon  him  by  Carbo ;  and  there  we  shall  hear  of  him 
hereafter. 

Sylla  now  retmned  to  Capua,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
beguile  the  Consul  Norbanus  into  submission.  But  that  place 
was  full  of  needy  Romans,  expecting  their  portions  of  the 
Public  Land  of  Capua, — and  the  Marian  party  were  com- 
pletely in  the  ascendant.  Whatever  might  be  the  wishes  of 
Norbanus,  he  did  not  dare  to  listen  to  Sylla's  advances  in  face 
of  the  democratic  rage  which  prevailed  around  him.  As  Sylla 
had  no  means  of  besieging  the  place,  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
tent himself  with  ravaging  the  lands  of  his  adversaries,  while 
they  retaliated  by  wasting  the  property  held  by  Senators  and 
rich  men  in  the  neighbourhood. 

§  12.  Meanwhile,  young  Pompey  had  been  assailed  in  Pice- 
num  at  three  points  by  three  Marian  officers  who  had  been 
detached  by  Carbo  to  crush  him, — L.  Junius  Brutus,  C.  Albius 
Carrinas,  and  M.  Caelius  Caldus.  He  now  gave  the  first  sample 
of  that  military  genius  which  presently  afterwards  raised  him 
to  be  the  first  General  of  Rome.  The  young  leader  threw 
himself,  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  upon  Brutus,  whose 
force  consisted  of  Gallic  horse,  and  with  his  own  spear  un- 
horsed the  Gallic  Chief.  When  the  Chief  fell,  his  followers 
fled ;  and  the  Marian  leaders  retreated,  quarrelling  among 
themselves.  But  at  this  juncture  the  Consul  Scipio  arrived 
and  took  the  chief  command;  and  Pompey  would  have  been 
overpowered,  had  not  Sylla  himself  hastened  to  his  relief.  On 
his  approach  the  unlucky  Consul  was  again  deserted  by  his 
whole  army ;  and  Pompey,  set  free  from  all  danger,  rode  into 
Sylla's  Ccamp  to  oflfer,  not  his  single  sword,  but  an  army  raised 
by  his  unassisted  efforts.  He  appeared  before  Sylla;  and 
the  General,  rising  from  his  chair  of  state,  greeted  the  young 
officer  by  the  honourable  title  of  Imperator. 

§  13.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  spent  by  Sylla  in 
establishing  the  influence  of  his  party  among  the  Italians  of 
Central  Italy.  Hopes  and  fears  were  excited.  Money  was 
freely  lavished.  A  treaty  was  offered  to  all  who  would  accept 
it,  by  which  the  rights  of  citizenship  conferred  by  Cinna  were 
fully  confirmed.  To  mark  his  confidence  in  the  issue  of  the 
conflict,  Sylla  ostentatiously  adjourned  certain  law  proceedings, 
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till  the  time  when  he  could  deliver  judgment  in  the  Roman 
Forum. 

Nor  was  Carbo  idle.  The  ignominious  failure  of  the  Consuls 
Norbanus  and  Scipio  had  restored  his  influence  at  Rome.  He 
was  elected  Consul  for  the  third  time,  and  Mrith  Mm  was  asso- 
ciated young  Marius,  though  he  was  but  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  and  had  not  yet  served  any  of  the  subordinate  offices  re- 
quired by  law.  This  young  man,  of  whom  nothing  has  been 
heard  since  his  flight  into  Africa,  seems  to  have  possessed  all 
the  ferocity  of  his  father  without  his  experience  in  war.  But  it 
was  hoped  that  his  name  might  work  like  a  spell  upon  the 
memory  of  the  Italians.  Before  Carbo  quitted  Rome,  he  in- 
duced the  Tribes  to  declare  that  not  only  Sylla,  but  also 
Metellus,  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  all  who  had  joined  him,  were 
public  enemies.  But  such  votes  were  of  no  avail.  Rome  was 
every  day  more  deserted,  and  Sylla's  camp  more  thronged,  by 
men  of  rank  and  statioa  A  terrible  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Capitol,  and  burnt  its  august  temples  to  the  ground.  Some 
attributed  the  fire  to  Carbo,  some  to  Sylla.  It  was  no  doubt 
accidental,  but  its  efiect  was  sinister  to  the  party  in  possession 
of  the  government 

§  14.  The  winter  had  been  unusually  severe  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  weather  permitted  in  the  next  spring  (82  &c.)  hostilities 
were  resumed.  Sylla  stationed  himself  in  the  Latin  town  of 
Setia.  Metellus  took  the  chief  command  in  Umbria,  supported 
by  Pompey  and  Crassus  in  Picenum  and  the  Marsian  country. 

Carbo  himself  was  able  to  dispose  of  an  immense  army.  He 
showed  great  activity  in  collecting  troops,  but  little  skill  in 
handling  them.  He  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  a  want  in 
strategic  power;  for  he  remained  stationary  in  a  strong  en- 
trenched camp  at  Clusium  on  the  Clanis,  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  most  devoted  to  the  Marian  cause.  Hence  he  sent 
forth  armies  under  his  lieutenants  to  combat  the  enemy,  and 
collected  reserves  to  support  them.  Young  Marius  was  opposed 
to  Sylla,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  strong  city  of  Prse- 
neste,  to  which  he  carried  all  the  gold  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  Rome.  Carrinas  and  Marcius  were  sent  to  make  head  against 
Metellus  and  his  young  lieutenants  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Apennines. 
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§  15.  The  campaign  opened  by  the  advance  of  young  Marius 
towards  Setia  at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  When  he  came  in 
sight  of  Sylla's  army,  he  fell  back  to  Signia.  Sylla  followed 
closely,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains  and  the  difficulty  of 
forcing  roads  occupied  by  the  enemy,  till  late  in  the  afternoon 
he  halted  at  a  place  called  Sacriportus ;  and  here,  unwillingly 
yielding  to  his  officers,  who  advised  against  an  immediate 
attack,  he  began  to  form  his  camp.  But  when  Marius  drew 
out  his  army  in  battle-order,  the  veterans  of  the  East,  worn  out 
as  they  were  by  their  weary  march,  threw  away  their  pickaxes 
and  spades,  and  charged  sword-in-hand.  A  desperate  conffict 
ensued,  which  remained  doubtful,  till  five  cohorts  of  the  army 
of  Marius  threw  down  their  standards  and  passed  over  to  the 
enemy.  Then  the  whole  line  broke  and  fled  to  Prseneste.  So 
hotly  were  they  pursued,  that  the  Pra^nestines,  fearing  that 
Sylla's  men  might  press  into  the  city  together  with  the  fugi- 
tives, closed  the  gates,  and  Marius  himself,  with  great  part  of 
his  army,  was  shut  out  The  young  Consul  was  drawn  up 
within  the  walls  by  a  ro{)e ;  but  of  his  soldiers,  not  less  than 
20,000  were  cut  down  by  the  enemy,  and  8000  taken  pri- 
soners.^ Among  them  were  found  some  of  Samnite  race,  who 
were  instantly  butchered  in  cold  blood. 

§  6.  By  the  battle  of  Sacriportus  Marius  was  reduced  to  act 
on  the  defensive  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  He  perceived 
that  Rome  lay  open  to  the  conquerors,  but  with  the  true 
instinct  of  his  race  he  determined  to  anticipate  their  triumphal 
entrance  by  a  deed  of  blood.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  Pr»- 
nest^,  when  he  despatched  a  confidential  messenger,  ordering 
L.  Damasippus,*  the  Praetor  who  was  left  in  command  of  the 
City,  to  put  to  death  all  who  remained  there  of  the  friends  of 
Sylla.     Damasippus  was  a  fit  instrument  for  such  cruelty.     He 

k  According  to  Sylla's  own  account,  he  lost  only  twenty-three  men. — Plutarch, 
Vit,  StUl,  c.  28.  But  Appian  represents  the  battle  as  severely  contested  ;  and 
this  is  only  one  of  many  instances  in  which  Sylla  misrepresents  facts  in  hia 
own  &vour. 

1  Liv.  Epii,  S6,  CMoero  ad  Fam,  iz.  21,  &c.  Appian  alone  attributes  the 
bloody  work  to  a  Brutus.  Hence  Pighius  coiyectured  that  Damasippus  was  a 
■umame  of  the  Junii  Bruti.  But  the  only  gens  which  is  known  to  have  borne 
this  £unily-name  is  the  Licinian  (Cesar,  Beii.  Civ.  ii.  44 )  ;  and  as  Brutus  was 
a  well-known  Marian  leader,  it  is  probable  that  Appian  introduced  his  name 
erroneously. 
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summoned  the  relics  of  the  Senate  to  meet  as  if  for  business, 
and  at  a  given  signal  a  band  of  assassins  rushed  in  to  massacre. 
Then  perished  P.  Antistius,  L.  Domitius,  and  C.  Carbo,  the 
Consults  brother.  The  aged  Pontifex,  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  who 
had  once  been  saved  from  the  sword  of  Fimbria,  again  escaped 
to  the  Temple  of  Vesta;  but  here  he  was  overtaken  and 
ruthlessly  cut  down.  The  bodies  of  all  who  thus  fell  were 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  for 
'^  it  had  become  an  established  custom,"  says  Appian,  ^'  not  to 
bury  the  victims  of  party  strife." 

§  17.  This  butchery  was  hardly  finished,  when  the  van  of 
Sylla's  army  appeared  on  the  road  leading  fr^m  Praeneste. 
The  Latin  cities,  terror-stricken  at  his  approach,  furnished  sup- 
plies to  his  troops;  and  the  Praetor  Damasippus,  with  his 
friends,  fled  precipitately  from  Rome  by  the  road  leading  to 
Etruria,  while  Sylla,  leaving  his  troops  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
entered  the  City.  But  he  did  not  loiter  there.  News  received 
frt)m  Metellus  informed  him  that  he  had  been  so  successful  in 
Umbria  that  he  had  driven  the  enemy  across  the  iEsis ;  that 
Carbo  had  crossed  the  Apennines  to  support  his  lieutenant,  but 
on  receiving  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Sacriportus  had  contented 
himself  with  throwing  a  strong  garrison  into  Ariminum,  and 
then  returning  to  Clusium;  and  that  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
taking  advantage  of  his  departure,  were  blockading  Carrinas 
in  Spoletum.  Leaving  a  strong  detachment  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lucretius  Ofella,  an  old  Marian  oflicer  who  had  joined 
him,  to  mask  Prseneste,  he  resolved  to  march  straight  up  the 
Clanis  and  attack  Carbo.  He  found  the  Consul's  camp  so 
strongly  defended,  that  it  was  almost  impregnable.  But  at  this 
moment  news  reached  him  from  the  South  of  an  alarming 
character.  The  Samnites  and  Lucanians  at  length  perceived 
that  the  Marian  leaders  were  incapable  of  making  head  against 
Sylla,  and  they  dreaded  seeing  the  destinies  of  Italy  placed  by 
conquest  in  the  hands  of  one  who  was  likely  to  prove  their 
bitter  enemy.  Hitherto  (as  we  have  said)  they  had  held  aloof, 
well  pleased  to  see  their  Roman  masters  worn  out  by  mutual 
conflict.  They  had  no  wish  for  the  triumph  of  either  party ; 
but  if  one  must  prevail,  that  one  must  not  be  Sylla.  A  body 
of  Samnites  had  joined  Marius  before  the  battle  of  Sacriportus. 
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And  now  it  was  reported  that  a  large  army  of  the  brave 
mountaineers,  under  C.  Pontius  of  Telesia, — a  name  which 
recalled  the  memory  of  one  of  the  gloomiest  days  in  the  Roman 
annals, — a  force  of  Lucanians  under  T.  Lamponius,  and  a 
division  of  Campanians  under  Albius  Gutta,  were  in  full  march 
towards  Prseneste. 

§  18.  In  this  emergency,  Sylla  chose  the  boldest  course,  and 
threw  himself  against  the  strong  entrenchments  of  Carbo. 
From  morning  to  evening  he  renewed  his  desperate  assaults, 
but  in  vain.  The  Etruscan  peasants,  though  they  could  not 
stand  in  the  field  against  the  well-trained  legions  of  the  East, 
proved  themselves  well  able  to  hold  their  own  behind  fortifica- 
'  tions.  Every  attack  proved  fruitless,  and  Sylla  was  obliged  to 
draw  off  his  troops  at  nightfall. 

Nor  did  he  dare  to  weaken  his  army  further  by  renewing  the 
assault  next  day.  It  was  necessary,  at  all  hazards,  to  seize  the 
passes  which  led  from  the  mountains  into  Latium,  before  the 
Samnites  gained  them,  and  Sylla  commenced  a  rapid  march 
southward,  while  the  enemy  were  advancing  towards  Praeneste. 
It  was  a  race  for  empire  between  the  Roman  and  the  Samnite. 

Strange  to  say,  Carbo  made  no  direct  attempt  to  hinder  his 
retreat  He  sent  a  detachment  to  relieve  Carrinas  at  Spo- 
letum,  and  ordered  Marcius,  with  eight  legions,  to  make  a 
detour  by  the  north  of  the  Tiber,  so  as  to  cooperate  with  the 
Samnites.  But  both  these  expeditions  failed  The  detach- 
ment sent  to  relieve  Spoletum  was  intercepted ;  and  Carrinas, 
taking  advantage  of  a  stormy  night,  evacuated  the  town  and 
joined  Carbo  at  Clusium.  This  left  Pompey  and  Crassus  at 
liberty  to  combine  their  forces  so  as  to  check  the  advance  of 
Marcius,  a  service  rendered  with  so  much  effect,  that  out  of 
eight  legions  he  carried  only  seven  cohorts  back  to  Carbo's 
head  quarters. 

Meantime  Sylla's  march  southward  had  been  so  rapid,  that 
when  Pontius  reached  the  passes  which  led  down  from  the 
mountains  to  Prseneste,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  them 
already  occupied  by  the  Roman  general,  who  was  soon  after 
joined  by  young  Crassus  at  the  head  of  his  Marsian  recruits. 

§  19.  In  this  position  things  remained  for  some  time,  Sylla 
and  Pontius  each   watching  their  opportunity.     But  in  the 
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North,  the  yigour  of  Sylla's  lieutenants  brought  the  war  in  that 
quarter  to  an  unexpected  conclusion. 

Metellus  had  taJken  ship  from  Ancona,  and  landed  at  Ra- 
yenna,  whence  he  advanced  to  Placentia,  so  as  to  intercept 
Carbo's  communications  with  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  Consul, 
roused  to  action  by  this  bold  movement,  crossed  the  Apennines 
and  attacked  the  camp  of  the  enemy  near  Placentia.  He  was 
repulsed  with  great  loss ;  and  so  large  a  number  of  his  remain- 
ing force  deserted,  that  he  returned  to  Etruria  with  only  1000 
men.  A  series  of  disasters  followed  M.  Lidnius  Lucullus, 
an  officer  of  Metellus,  cut  to  pieces  a  detachment  of  Marian 
troops.  C.  Verres,  the  Consul's  Quaestor,  began  his  infamous 
life  by  deserting  to  the  enemy  with  the  military  chest  in  his 
possession."^  Albinovanus,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Marian 
party,  seeing  the  cause  to  be  desperate,  offered  to  desert ;  and 
Sylla  promised  to  receive  him  if  he  would  do  something  worthy 
of  favour.  To  execute  this  suggestion  he  invited  his  brother 
officers  to  a  banquet  All  came,  except  Norbanus,  who  had 
left  Capua  and  joined  the  army  in  the  North.  At  a  given 
signal,  a  body  of  ruffians  rushed  in  and  massacred  the  guests. 
Norbanus  fled,  and  took  command  of  the  garrison  of  Ariminum. 
Albinovanus  received  the  reward  of  his  perfidy.  Carbo's  army 
at  Clusium  still  numbered  30,000  men ;  but  thrown  into  despair 
by  these  disasters,  and  without  giving  notice  to  any  one,  he 
departed  by  night  and  took  ship  for  Africa,  where  for  a  time 
he  succeeded  in  rallying  the  remains  of  the  Marian  party.  P. 
Servilius  and  Pompey  attacked  the  camp  at  Clusium.  The 
men,  though  deserted  by  their  commander,  still  made  a  despe- 
rate defence ;  and  it  was  not  till  two-thirds  of  their  number 
had  &llen  that  their  lines  were  forced.  Even  then,  Marcius, 
Carrinas,  and  Damasippus  contrived  to  keep  a  considerable 
body  together,  with  which  they  marched  southward  in  tlie  hope 
of  joining  the  Samnites. 

§  20.  Pontius  and  Lamponius,  informed  of  their  march,  con- 
trived to  elude  the  vigilance  of  Sylla,  and  effected  a  junction 
with  the  shattered  relics  of  Carbo's  great  army,  probably  by  a 
flank  march  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio.  Thus  united,  the 
enemy  poured  down  the  Tiburtine  road  to  Rome,  and  encamped 

"  Cicero  in  Verr,  i.  13. 
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at  nightfall  before  the  CoUine  Gate.  It  was  the  last  day  of 
October  by  the  Roman  calendar  (probably  our  23rd  of  August) 
of  the  year  82  b.c.  The  adherents  of  Sylla  in  the  City  passed 
the  night  in  an  agony  of  fear;  and  even  the  most  devoted 
adherents  of  Marius  might  have  trembled  at  the  thought  that 
next  day  Rome  would  in  all  likelihood  fall  into  the  hands  of 
her  oldest  and  most  inveterate  foes.  At  daybreak  Pontius 
addressed  his  men.  "  Rome's  last  day,"  he  said,  "  was  come. 
The  city  must  be  annihilated.  The  wolves  that  had  so  long 
preyed  upon  Italy  would  never  cease  from  troubling  till  their 
lair  was  utterly  destroyed."  As  he  led  his  troops  to  assault 
the  gate,  it  suddenly  opened,  and  a  body  of  young  men,  under 
App.  Claudius,  rode  out  with  useless  gallantry  to  charge  the 
Sunnite  host.  They  were  beaten  back,  and  the  assault  began  ; 
but  presently,  on  the  Praenestine  road,  appeared  a  large  body 
of  horse,  which,  after  a  short  halt  to  recover  breath,  charged 
the  enemy.  Pontius  well  knew  that  they  were  the  advanced 
guard  of  SjUa's  army,  and  he  prepared  for  a  battle.  Soon 
after  noon  the  General  arrived ;  but  his  troops  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  a  rapid  march;  and  here,  as  at  Sacriportus,  his 
officers  advised  him  to  put  off  the  attack  till  next  morning. 
But  on  this  occasion  he  only  replied  by  ordering  an  immediate 
attack.  It  was  past  three  o'dock  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  a  general  attack.  Sylla,  arriving  by  the 
Praenestine  Way,  faced  the  north,  so  that  the  left  wing,  com- 
manded by  himself,  rested  upon  the  Agger  of  Servius.  He 
stood  facing  the  Samnites,  while  Crassus,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing,  was  opposed  to  the  relics  of  Carbo's  army. 
Sylla  rode  a  white  horse,  and  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  the 
mark  of  every  javelia  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  but 
in  vain.  When  night  closed,  he  had  been  forced  back  against 
the  walls,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  remained  for  his  brave 
veterans  but  to  sell  their  lives  dearly  when  assaulted  next 
morning. 

§  21.  But  when  he  was  awaiting  the  dawn  of  day  in  an 
agony  of  suspense,  he  was  surprised  by  a  message  from  Crassus 
to  announce  that  on  his  side  he  had  been  completely  successful, 
and  had  pursued  the  routed  enemy  to  Antemnaa,  a  place  just 
below  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  Tiber.     His  joy  may  be 
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ima^ned.  With  prompt  dexterity  he  contrived  to  march  roimd 
the  enemy's  camp,  so  as  to  join  Crassus  at  Antemnae,  and  at 
daybreak  they  advanced  again  to  renew  the  battle.  At  that 
moment  a  division  of  3000  men  deserted  from  the  enemy, — a 
circumstance  which  shook  the  confidence  of  their  leaders ;  but 
the  brave  Italians  sold  their  lives  dearly.  It  was  not  till 
50,000  men  on  both  sides  had  fallen,  that  victory  declared  for 
Sylla,  Among  the  slain  was  found  the  brave  Pontius,  still 
breathing,  with  a  look  of  triumph  in  his  eye.  Gutta  the  Cam- 
panian  also  fell  fighting  gallantly.  Lamponius  escaped.  Mar- 
cius,  Carrinas,  and  other  Roman  officers  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  at  once  put  to  death.  Their  heads,  with  those  of  thp 
Italian  leaders,  were  sent  to  Ofella,  who  paraded  them  on 
spear-heads  round  the  walls  of  Praeneste.  Of  the  common  sort 
about  8000  were  taken,  of  whom  6000  were  Samnites.  Sylla 
at  once  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  in  the  Temple  of  Bel- 
lona,  outside  the  walls,  having  ordered  the  Samnite  prisoners 
to  be  taken  to  the  Circus  Flaminius,  which  lay  hard  by.  As 
the  Senate  were  proceeding  to  business,  cries  of  death  were 
heard,  and  those  who  were  not  in  Sylla's  confidence  rose  in 
alarm.  "  Be  seated,"  said  he,  "  what  you  hear  need  not 
trouble  you.  It  is  but  some  wretches  undergoing  punishment 
by  my  order."    The  6000  Samnites  were  all  massacred. 

§  22.  The  battle  of  the  Colline  Gate  ended  the  war.  Nor- 
banus,  who  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  Capua  early  in  the 
year,  had  taken  command  of  the  garrison  in  the  strong  city  of 
Ariminum ;  but  finding  his  men  disposed  to  mutiny,  he  took 
ship  for  Rhodes.  Marius  attempted  a  sally  from  Praeneste, 
but  was  repulsed  with  loss ;  and  finding  his  case  desperate, 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  a  subterranean  passage  in  company 
with  a  younger  brother  of  the  brave  Pontius,  who  had  joined 
him  before  the  battle  of  Sacriportus,  Finding  the  passage 
obstructed,  they  agreed  to  kill  one  another.  Pontius  received 
the  point  of  his  friend's  sword,  and  fell  dead  :  Marius,  being 
only  wounded,  caused  a  slave  who  had  attended  them  to 
despatch  him.  Praeneste  was  then  surrendered  to  the  con- 
queror. Rome,  Italy,  and  the  World  lay  at  his  feet,  and  men 
awaited  with  trembling  expectation  the  announcement  of  bis 
will. 
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CHAPTER    LXI. 

SYLLA'S  DICTATORSHIP  AND  DEATH.     (82—78  B.C.) 

{  1.  Sylla's  return  to  the  City :  his  rage  agaiiut  the  memory  of  MariuB      §  2. 
Eztermination  of  opponents :  Proecription  at  Rome.     §  3.  Similar  scenes 
in  Italian  cities.     §  4.  Absence  of  constituted  authority :  Sylla  declared 
Perpetual  Dictator.     §  5.  His  absolute  power :  control  of  Elections.     §  6. 
Mithridatic  Triumph.     §  7.  New  Constitution.    §  8.   Sale  of  property  of 
the   Proscribed.      §  9.  Military  Colonies.      §  10.  Great  changes   in    the 
Register  of  Citizens.    §11.  Power  of  Tribunes,  and  consequently  of  Comitia 
Tributa,  reduced  to  nothing.     §  12.  All  real  power  entrusted  to  Senate. 
§  13.  Laws  for  regulating  tenure  of  Magistracies,   for  altering  Judicial 
bodies,  for  the  Augurate,  &c.     §  14.  Tendency  of  Sylla's  Political   legis- 
lation.     §  15.  Criminal  legislation.     §  16.  Increasing  moderation  of  the 
Dictator:  Pompey  and  Caesar.     §  17.  Cicero's  defence  of  iSext.  Koscius  of 
Ameria.     §  18.  Sylla  resigns  Dictatorship.     §  19.  Quiet  state  of  Home  and 
Provinces,  except  Spain.    §  20.  Sylla  retires  to  his  villa  at  Puteoli:  hia 
mode  of  life  there.     §  21.  Death  of  Sylla.    §  22.  His  character.     §  23. 
Durability  of  the  changes  made  by  him. 

§  1.  Presently  after  his  second  entrance  into  the  city,  Sylla 
addressed  the  People  in  a  set  speech.  He  enlarged  upon  his 
own  services,  held  out  promises  to  the  obedient,  and  to  the  dis- 
obedient threats.  But  for  his  declared  enemies  no  hopes  were 
left :  all  were  doomed  to  death  who  had  taken  any  part  publicly 
against  him  since  the  day  on  which  the  Consul  Scipio  broke  off 
the  armistice  at  Teanum.  The  memory  of  Marius  excited  in 
Sylla*s  breast  passions  absolutely  ferocious.  Not  only  were  the 
trophies  upon  the  Capitol,  recording  the  African  and  Cimbrian 
triumphs,  destroyed,  but  the  ashes  of  the  old  General  were  torn 
from  their  sepulchre  near  the  Anio,  and  scattered  in  the  stream. 
L.  Sergius  Catilina,  afl;erwards  notorious,  sought  to  win  the  con- 
queror's favour  by  seizing  the  person  of  M.  Marius  Gratidianus, 
a  nephew  of  the  old  hero  by  adoption.  Catiline  calculated 
justly.  By  Sylla's  order  the  unoflFending  prisoner  was  carried  to 
the  tomb  of  Catulus,  and  there  his  eyes  were  plucked  out,  limb 
severed  from  limb,  and  death  delayed  with  horrid  ingenuity.  A 
Senator,  who  fainted  at  the  cruel  sight,  was  slain  upon  the  spot, 
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for  showing  sympathy  with  a  Marius.  Soon  afterwards  Ofella 
sent  to  Rome  the  head  of  the  old  General*s  son.  Sylla,  with 
grim  delight,  gazed  on  the  youthful  face,  and  siud : — ''  Those 
who  take  the  helm  should  first  serve  at  the  oar."  Now,  he  said, 
his  fortune  was  accomplished ;  and  henceforth  he  took  the  name 
of  Felix.» 

§  2.  He  went  on  to  fulfil  literally  the  stem  announcement 
which  he  had  made  to  the  People  of  Rome.  Every  hour  was 
marked  by  slaughters.  But  some  who  had  taken  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  late  war  were  put  to  death,  and  no  one  knew  whether 
he  was  safa  At  length  Q.  Catulus,  son  of  the  great  nobleman 
who  had  fallen  in  the  Marian  massacre,  rose  in  the  Senate  and 
asked :  "  Who  will  remain  to  share  our  triumph,  if  we  slay  the 
armed  in  war  and  the  unarmed  in  peace  ?"  One  of  the  great 
Metellus  family  followed  in  the  same  strain,  and  asked  that  the 
names  of  the  guilty  should  be  made  known  :  ^'  It  is  not,"  he 
said,  ^'  that  we  would  shorten  the  arm  of  vengeance,  but  men 
would  fain  be  relieved  from  uncertainty."  Sylla  assented  to 
their  request  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  L.  Fufidius,  a 
favourite  Centurion.^  A  formal  list  of  the  doomed  was  made 
out  and  published ;  and  this  was  what  was  properly  called  the 
Proscription.  But  even  then  the  uncertsdnty  remiuned.  The 
first  list  of  eighty  names  was  followed  by  a  second  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty ;  and  each  succeeding  day  produced  a  horrid  supple- 
ment. To  make  the  sentence  sure,  a  price  of  two  talents  was 
set  on  the  head  of  every  proscribed  person ;  and  this  sum  was 
paid  alike  to  the  slave  who  slew  his  master  or  the  son  who 
murdered  his  own  father.  All  who  harboured  or  favoured  the 
escape  of  the  Proscribed  became  liable  to  their  fate ;  and  wives 
were  found  heartless  enough  to  refuse  shelter  to  their  husbanda^ 
But  what  most  gave  security  for  vengeance  was  the  knowledge 
that  the  property  of  these  unhappy  men  was  to  be  confiscated  to 
reward  the  zealous  agents  of  the  conqueror.  Those  who  coveted 
the  possessions  of  others  contrived  to  have  their  names  placed 

"^  In  letters  to  Greek  oommunities  he  translated  this  by  Epaphroditus,  the 
favourite  of  Venue.  Venus  Yictrix,  the  goddess  of  pleasure  and  of  fortune, 
was  the  common  device  upon  his  coins. 

^  Oros.  y.  21.  Plutarch,  by  an  error  of  himself  or  his  copyist,  calls  the 
man  *A<pih§s, 

«  Liv.  Epii,  89. 
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on  the  Pro6cription-Ibts.  Unfortunate  men  guiltleaB  of  party 
quarrels  came  unsuspectingly  to  read  those  lists,  and  found 
Uieir  own  names  there.  *'  Ah,"  exclaimed  one  such,  ^*  it  is  my 
Albaii  Tilla  that  murders  me."  A  noisy  partisan  of  Sylla's  was 
maliciously  exulting  over  the  doomed,  when  his  eye  fell  upon  his 
own  name  written  in  the  list  He  fled;  but  the  bystanders 
remarked  the  cause,  and  with  not  unrighteous  satisfaction  ful- 
filled the  sentence.  Here  again  Catiline  bore  away  the  palm  of 
iniquity.  He  sought  to  legalise  a  murder  he  had  committed, 
by  having  the  name  of  his  victim  placed  upon  the  proscribed 
list ;  and  that  victim  was  his  own  brother.  The  heads  of  the 
slain  were  first  placed  in  the  hall  of  Sylla's  house,  and  when  it 
was  full,  in  places  of  public  resort.^ 

For  how  many  days  these  butcheries  continued  we  know  not, 
nor  what  was  the  exact  number  of  the  victims.  The  most  pro- 
bable account  states  that  the  whole  number  of  the  Proscribed 
amounted  to  fifteen  men  of  Consular  rank,  ninety  Senators,  and 
two  thousand  six  hundred  of  the  Equestrian  Order.*  Many  fled. 
But  in  exile  they  were  not  safe.  The  Ex-consul  Norbsmus, 
hearing  at  Rhodes  that  he  was  proscribed,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life. 

§  3.  These  scenes  of  terror  were  not  confined  to  Rome. 
Praneste  had  been  an  ancient  foe  of  Rome ;  at  times  it  had  dis- 
putinl  the  supremacy  of  Latium  with  the  City  of  the  Tiber. 
In  the  past  war  it  had  been  the  first  to  welcome  Cinna ;  the  son 
of  Marius  had. made  it  his  head-quarters ;  a  Samnite  force  bad 
l)eeu  allowed  to  recruit  its  garrison.  Such  offences  called  for  no 
common  measure  of  punishment.  As  soon  as  the  citadel  sur- 
rendered, Sylla  went  in  person  to  execute  vengeance  upon  its 
luckless  inmates.  All  Roman  Senators  taken  within  the  walls 
were  summarily  put  to  death.  Sylla  then  took  his  seat  on  the 
Tribunal,  proposing  to  hear  each  man's  case  separately.  But 
tliis  proved  a  wearisome  task,  and  a  more  speedy  process  was 
adopted.  All  who  could  prove  that  they  had  been  against  the 
Marians, — a  small  minority, — were  ordered  to  stand  aside.  The 
remainder  was  divided  into  two  classes.     Citizens  of  Rome  con- 

<*  Ai  fti  the  SerriliMi  fountain.    See  Cioeropro  SeM.  Hoscio  Atncrino  32. 
*  Theeo  are  Appiau*8  numbers.    Voleriua  ICaximuB  (ix.  2,  1)  ewella  the  sum 
f>  4700. 
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stituted  the  first ;  the  second  was  made  up  of  the  Prsenestines 
themselves  and  their  Samnite  allies.  The  Romans  he  addressed 
with  great  severity,  but  ended  by  sparing  the  lives  which  had 
(he  said)  been  justly  forfeited.  The  Praenestines  and  Samnites 
were  ruthlessly  shot  down.'  One  person,  whom  he  had  known 
of  old,  he  ofiered  to  pardon ;  but  the  man  rushed  into  the  con- 
demned ranks  and  perished  with  his  frienda  The  women  and 
children  alone  were  spared  The  town  was  given  up  to  be 
plundered  by  the  soldiery.  Norba,  another  Latin  town,  which 
still  held  out,  was  betrayed  to  Lepidus ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
its  inhabitants,  after  a  defence  of  desperate  gallantry,  warned 
by  the  fate  of  the  Prsenestines,  set  fire  to  their  city,  and  sought 
a  voluntary  death.  Nola  was  still  held  by  the  same  gallant 
Sanmites  whom  Sylla  had  left  unconquered  before  the  Mithri- 
datic  war :  nor  did  it  now  fall  without  an  obstinate  defence. 
Several  of  the  fortress-cities  of  Etruria,  garrisoned  by  the 
remains  of  Carbo's  army,  also  defied  the  conqueror,  but  were 
one  by  one  levelled  with  the  ground,  so  that  at  the  present  day 
they  are  only  known  by  the  heaps  of  ruins  which  encumber  their 
ancient  sites.  Volaterrse  alone,  protected  by  the  Cyclopean 
walls  of  which  the  huge  remains  still  attract  the  notice  of  the 
traveller,  held  out  till,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  it  was  allowed 
to  capitulate  on  honourable  terms.  But  to  all  other  cities  which 
had  taken  part  with  the  Marians  the  Proscription  was  extended, 
and  the  same  direful  scenes  were  repeated  in  each  place,  varying 
with  the  temper  of  the  Syllan  agenta  To  have  lost  men  or 
spent  money,  to  have  ofiered  hospitality  or  shown  kindness,  in 
such  a  cause,  was  held  to  be  a  crime.  And  here,  as  at  Rome, 
the  lust  for  other  men's  property  swelled  the  numbers  of  the 
slain.  It  was  chiefly  the  rich  who  were  sought  after ;  the  poorer 
sort,  however  guilty,  were  neglected. 

§  4.  All  this  was  done  without  any  semblance  of  legal  autho- 
rity. There  was  in  fact  no  executive  government  in  existence. 
Sylla  himself,  by  entering  the  City,  had  lost  his  Proconsular 
dignity.  One  Consul,  young  Marius,  had  died  at  Praeneste. 
The  fate  of  his  colleague  Carbo  may  be  shortly  told.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  crossed  over  into  Africa.     Here  he  assembled 


'  Plutarch  estimates  the  number  of  the  slain  at  12,000. 
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a  cr^isiderable  force  zxA  returned  to  Sicily.     To  arrest  his  pro- 
irresK  there  yooiiff  Pomper  had  been  detached,  as  sood  as  his 
tenices  in  Italy  were  no  longer  needed.     Carbo  retired  before 
him  to  LilTfaeeom,  and  from  thence  endeaToured  to  make  his 
escape  back  again  to  Africa.     Bat  he  was  oTertaken  at  sea,  and 
brought  back  in  chains  to  Pompey.     AD  his  comrades  were  at 
once  put  to  death ;  but  Carbo,  still  Consul,  had  formerly  pro- 
tected Pompey,  and  begged  fi>r  his  life  on  bended  knees  and 
with  abject  supplication.     The  young  judge,  howerer,  suffered 
no  feelings  of  respect  or  humanity  to  sway  him ;  and  Carbons 
bead  was  sent,  like  that  of  3Iariu8,  to  Rome.    The  Praetors  and 
all  othcT  magistrates  had  likewise  fallen,  or  had  fled. 

But  in  virtue  of  military  conquest  Sylla  was  supreme.  The 
Senate  obeyed  him  in  all  matters,  and  set  up  a  gilded  equestrian 
statue  tr>  him  in  the  Forum,  with  the  inscription  Cornelio 
SuLLAE,  Imperatori,  Felici,  which  of  itself  shows  that  they 
could  give  him  no  recognised  title  of  civic  authority.  He 
desired  however  to  have  some  definite  power.  The  battle  at  the 
Colline  Gate  was  fought  on  the  2nd  of  November  (Roman 
style) ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  represented  to  the 
Senate,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  appoint  an  Interrex  as  pro- 
visional head  of  the  Government.  They  at  once  named  that 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  already  signalised  his  attachment 
t^)  the  cause  of  Sylla,«  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
hold  (Jomitia  for  the  regular  election  of  Consuls.  But  to  their 
chagrin,  Flaccus  assembled  the  Centuries,  and  read  to  them  a 
lott^ir  from  Sylla,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  deemed  it  expedient, 
at  the  jiresent  emergency,  to  revert  to  the  ancient  office  of 
Dictiitor,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  the  Second  Punic 
War  for  a  jwriod  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years ;  and  whoever 
WAH  uaurhI,  ought  to  be  named,  not  (according  to  the  old  con- 
stitutional rule)  for  six  months,  but  till  he  should  have  succeeded 
in  n»«toring  order  to  the  City,  to  Italy,  and  to  the  whole  Empire. 
No  one  ciiuld  doubt  who  was  the  person  thus  designated.  But 
Sylla  disdained  innuendoes,  and  added  that  ''for  the  services 
denmnded  of  the  Dictator  he  thought  himself  fittest  to  be 
chosoa**  The  terms  of  this  imperial  mandate,  for  such  it  was, 
wort*  echoed  in  the  bill  immediately  introduced  by  the  Interrex. 

t  Chitpi.  ix.  §  2. 
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By  this  Valerian  Law,  all  Sylla's  acts  in  the  East  and  in  Italy 
were  confirmed :  he  was  declared  Dictator  for  so  long  as  he 
judged  fit :  and  in  virtue  of  this  office  he  was  in  express  terms 
authorised  to  make  laws,  to  put  citizens  to  death  without  trial, 
to  confiscate  property  and  distribute  public  lands,  to  destroy 
old  colonies  and  to  found  new,  to  transfer  the  sceptres  of 
dependent  monarchs  from  one  claimant  to  another.  More 
absolute  powers  were  never  entrusted  to  one  man  by  a  formal 
act  of  law. 

§  5.  Sylla  at  once  assumed  his  office.  He  appointed  Flaccus 
his  Master  of  Horse.  He  appeared  in  public, — an  unprecedented 
assumption, — ^with  four  and  twenty  Lictors ;  and  besides  these 
constitutional  attendants  he  was  sm^rounded  by  a  military  body- 
guard. These  precautions  were  necessary,  we  may  suppose,  for 
his  safety ;  for  display  was  no  part  of  the  character  of  the  man. 
But  though  to  Greek  minds  this,  more  than  any  thing,  identified 
Sylla  with  the  Tyrants  of  their  own  history,**  he  at  once  gave 
proof  that  he  had  no  intention  of  superseding  the  old  forms  of 
the  Constitution :  for  he  summoned  the  Comitia  for  the  election 
of  Consuls.  At  the  same  time  he  intimated  that  no  one  was  to 
appear  as  Candidate  except  by  his  permission.  And  what  he 
said  he  meant.  Lucretius  Ofella,  presuming  on  his  services  at 
Praeneste,  came  forward  without  Sylla's  leave,  and  entered  the 
Forum  on  his  canvass  while  the  Dictator  was  seated  on  his 
Chair  of  State  before  the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  Sylla  at  once 
ordered  T.  Bellienus,  a  centurion  of  his  guard,  to  cut  down 
Ofella.  After  this,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Candidates  were 
not  eager  to  thrust  forward  their  claims  upon  public  notice. 
And,  to  prevent  any  show  of  independence  in  the  Centuries,  he 
made  use  of  a  terrible  apologue : — '^  A  husbandman,"  he  said, 
"  was  troubled  with  vermin.  Twice  he  shook  his  tunic  to  get 
rid  of  them ;  but  they  still  continued  to  annoy  him,  and  the 
third  time  he  burnt  it.  Let  those,"  he  added,  **  who  had  twice 
been  conquered  by  arms,  beware  of  fire  the  third  time."  The 
persons  elected,  Cn.  Dolabella  and  M.  Decula,  were  mere 
cyphers,  who  served  to  give  a  name  to  the  year. 

§  0.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  celebrated  a  splendid 
Triumph   for   his  successes  in   the   Mithridatic   War.      The 

^  See  Appian,  Belt.  Civ.  i.  100. 
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obedient  Senate  suspended  the  old  rule  by  which  a  General 
who  had  once  entered  the  City  forfeited  all  daim  to  a  Triumph, 
and  two  days  in  the  last  week  of  January,  81  B.C.,  were  devoted 
to  the  spectacleJ     The  first  day  was  occupied  by  a  long  pro- 
cession of  captives  and  treasure  defiling  through  the  City.     On 
the  second,  the  Dictator  himself  ascended  to  the  Capitol,  pre- 
ceded by  his  veterans,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  Senators  and 
Nobles,  wearing  chaplets  in  token  that  they  acknowledged  Sylla 
as  their  saviour.     Large  suras  of  money  were  paid  into  the 
Treasury.      To   the   treasure   of   Mithridates,  amounting   to 
15,000  pounds  of  gold,  and  115,000  of  silver,  was  added  the 
precious  metals  carried  off  by  young  Marius  and  recovered  at 
the  capture  of  Prseneste.    In  after  years,  it  was  remarked  that 
Mithridates  himself,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  central  figure 
of  a  Mithridatic  Triumph,  was  absent.     But  none  could  doubt 
that    the  Triumph   was   well    earned.      Splendid    spectacles 
followed     Greece  was  obliged  to  suspend  her  Olympian  games, 
all  except  the  horse-race,  that  her  athletes  and  trained  com- 
batants might  exhibit  their  skill  and  strength  before  the  Roman 
People.     Young  men  of  the  noblest  family,  contrary  to  old 
custom,  did  not  disdain  to  drive  chariots  at  these  games. 

§  7.  Sylla  now  threw  himself  into  the  true  work  of  his  Dicta- 
torship, and  proceeded  to  issue  a  series  of  Laws  by  which  the 
Constitution  of  Rome  was  entirely  remodelled.  Our  knowledge 
of  these  enactments  is  imperfect ;  but  enough  remains  to  show 
that  the  Cornelian  Laws,  taken  as  a  whole,  form  a  Constitu- 
tional Code  of  rigorous  unity. 

§  8.  His  first  measure  was  doubtless  that  which  confirmed 
the  Proscription.  He  had  cleared  the  stage  of  all  antagonists  ; 
and  he  now  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  families  of  the  Pro- 
scribed from  ever  regaining  influence  and  power.  To  this  end 
he  first  tried  the  useless  experiment  of  an  unalterable  Law,  by 
which  all  members  of  those  families  were  to  be  deprived  for 
ever  of  their  civic  rights.  The  second  measiure  to  gain  this  end 
was  more  efficacious  :  he  ordained  that  all  their  property  should 
be  sold  by  public  auction,  and  the  sums  received  placed  to  the 
public  account. 

Even  if  this  sale  had  been  fairly  conducted,  it  is  clear  that 

1  Fasti  Capitolini  ap.  Fischer  BOm,  Zeittafeln  a.  673. 
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the  Treasury  would  have  received  tar  less  than  the  value  of  the 
property  sold.  Forced  sales,  limited  by  law  to  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks,  at  a  time  when  credit  had  been  almost  destroyed 
and  the  moneyed  classes  decimated  by  Proscription,  must  have 
been  very  unproductive.  But  these  necessary  hindrances  were 
increased  by  artificial  means.  It  was  ordered  indeed  in  the 
Law  that  all  goods  should  be  sold  by  public  auction,  and  that 
public  accounts  should  be  kept  of  the  produce  of  every  sale. 
But  publicity  was  of  little  use,  when  the  auction  was  held  before 
the  Dictator's  chair.  His  favourites  were  the  chief  bidders ; 
and  if  persons  unconnected  with  his  party  ventured  to  enter  the 
lists  against  them,  he  broke  out  into  angry  menace.  So  little 
did  he  regard  appearances,  that  he  used  to  talk  of  selling  his 
"booty."  Often  he  remitted  payment  altogether;  at  other 
times  he  bestowed  what  ought  to  have  been  sold  upon  his  wife 
Caecilia,  upon  his  mistresses  or  freedmen,  upon  favourite  actors, 
dancers,  and  musicians.  In  one  case  made  familiar  to  us  by  a 
speech  of  Cicero,  Chrysogonus,  a  favoured  freedman,  caused  a 
wealthy  citizen  to  be  murdered,  and  took  possession  of  his 
goods,  though  the  man  was  not  on  the  Proscription-list,  and 
though  the  time  prescribed  in  the  Law  for  the  sale  of  confiscated 
property  had  gone  by.*^  The  spirit  in  which  the  sales  were 
conducted  appears  firom  a  story  preserved  by  Cicero.  A  sorry 
poet  handed  an  epigram  to  the  Dictator  as  he  was  presiding 
over  the  auction.  Sylla  laughed,  and  ordered  that  the  man 
should  have  a  sum  of  money  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
then  in  progress, — on  condition  that  he  should  write  no  more 
poetry.^ 

The  measures  thus  enforced  at  Rome  were  executed  with 
the  same  undeviating  rigour  in  every  town  of  the  Italian 
Peninsula.  The  amount  of  property  which  changed  hands  was 
very  large,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  state  of  the  market,  the  intimidation,  and  the  various 
abuses  encouraged  or  connived  at,  the  sum  paid  into  the 
Treasury  amounted  to  thirty-five  millions  of  sesterces  (about 

350,000/.). 

§  U.  But  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  disaffected  towns 

^  Cicero  pro  8cxt,  Roacio  Amerino,  43-45. 
*  Cicero  pro  Archid  Potta,  c.  10. 
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(rrv^t  put  vas  roi  sfM  at  aZL  These  lesmeJ  Ijiad? 
tirj^  Ui  revard  Svila's  aoidlerr.  and  b«^  their  loeaoe  to  create  a 
mrv  cooetitueticj  for  the  C'XBltza.  Xot  les  prDbahlj  than 
1/iO/i^jO  men  who  had  fcrred  under  SjIIa  or  his  liemeiiaiits  in 
the  Ka#t  and  in  ItalT  receiTed  aDotmeots.'^  The  Valerian  Law 
ffperriallv  empowered  him  to  found  Colonies,  and  this  poirer  he 
exffrcijtf.'d  without  sparing.  Legions,  or  parts  of  Legions,  were 
mfiiM  in  old  Italian  towns,  and  became  citizens  of  those  places. 
holding  their  lands  by  a  sort  of  militanr  tenure,  and  €)f  coarse 
luUrrtn/iUid  by  the  nature  of  their  title  in  upholding  the  Dictator's 
mf^aiturcs.  The  disbanded  Teterans  of  Ciomwdl^s  army  were,  as 
is  well  known,  the  most  industrious,  orderiy,  and  usefial  citizens 
of  the  triwns  tr>  which  they  retired.  It  was  br  otherwise  with 
tlu5  lianisf,*d  soldiery  of  Sylla.  They  wasted  their  newly  acquired 
pro|M*rty  in  riotous  living ;  the  Cornelian  soldiers  became  the 
tifrror  and  disgrace  of  their  neighbouriiood,  and  in  after  times 
supplied  the  ready  instruments  of  sedition  to  Catiline  and 
(IfHliuH. 

I'Vom  this  time  forth,  the  depopulation  of  Italy,  deplored  by 
th<;  (jlra<!clii  and  by  Drusus,  proceeded  with  accelerated  rapidity. 
From  this  time  forth,  may  be  dated  the  decay  of  distinct  nation- 
ality in  the  several  districts  of  the  Italian  Peninsula.  Parts  of 
Hiiinnium  and  I^wer  Etruria  became  almost  desolate.  Apulia 
wiut  given  uj)  to  shepherds.  From  this  time  forth,  also,  a 
(*/oniiiion  language  began  to  prevail  throughout  the  country* 
towuM  of  Italy.  The  disbanded  soldiery  had  all  learnt  to  speak 
II  H|MMM(H4  of  l^ttin.  In  all  the  towns  in  which  they  settled,  they 
mingled  with  the  relics  of  the  old  population,  and  introduced 
fi  gent^riil  use  of  the  Latin  language,  modified  by  various 
|NHMiliariti(w  of  dialect  and  idiom. 

§  10.  Having  disfiosod  in  this  summary  fashion  of  the 
«;nortnouH  uuimh  of  pro]>erty  confiscated  by  his  sole  will  through- 
out tlu)  length  and  breadth  of  Italy,  the  Dictator  proceeded  to 
mould  anew  the  Political  Constitution  of  Roma 

Tho  Italians  and  others  who  had  received  the  suflrage  by 
micwsHivt*  1-41W8  from  the  time  of  the  Social  War  to  the  time 
of  ( -lurbo  were  left  in  possession  of  their  right,  unless  they  had 

M  Tweniy-thnMi  lj4«gionR,  ocoording  to  Appian  ;  Forty-seven  according  to 
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taken  part  with  the  Marians  in  the  late  war.  The  exception, 
however,  was  at  least  as  comprehensive  as  the  rule  ;  for  it  was 
precisely  among  the  Italians  that  the  strength  of  the  Marian 
party  lay.  Multitudes  therefore  lost  their  franchise,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  dissolute  soldiers  who  settled  in  their  towns. 

At  Rome  itself^  a  mass  of  slaves  and  adventurers  of  all  kinds 
had  heen  enfranchised  by  Cinna  and  Carbo.  Many  of  these 
had  fallen  in  the  Civil  war,  and  many  were  now  disfranchised. 
But  to  secure  personal  influence  in  the  Tribes,  Sylla  resorted  to 
a  similar  measure.  He  selected  from  among  the  slaves  of  the 
Proscribed  10,000  of  the  youngest  and  most  active  men  ;  and 
by  a  stroke  he  made  them  Citizens  of  Rome.  All  the  men 
thus  enfranchised  considered  themselves  as  Freedmen  of  the 
Dictator,  and  assumed  his  name.  These  Comelii  proved  a 
strong  support  of  the  Syllan  Constitution  in  the  years  that 
followed.  Thus,  by  various  contrivances,  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  constituency  for  the  election  of  Consuls  and  other  officers 
of  state  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  Dictator,  while  those  of  the 
adverse  party  were  almost  eliminated  from  the  Tribes. 

§  11.  But  while  he  thus  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Tribes  with 
his  creatures,  he  took  away  from  the  Tribes  all  real  and  sub- 
stantive authority.  Since  tiie  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Tribunes 
and  the  Tribes  had  learnt  their  strength,  and  had  gradually 
absorbed  more  and  more,  not  only  of  the  Legislative,  but  also 
of  the  Executive  power. 

Sylla  struck  a  determined  blow  at  this  democratic  power. 
He  ordained  that  Candidates  for  the  Tribunate  should  neces- 
sarily be  Members  of  the  Senate ;  that  no  one  who  had  been 
Tribune  should  be  capable  of  holding  any  curule  office ;  that  no 
Tribune  should  have  power  to  propose  a  Law  to  the  Tribes ; 
and  lastiy,  tiiat  the  right  of  Intercession  should  be  limited  to 
its  original  purpose,  that  is,  that  it  should  not  be  available  to 
stop  Decrees  of  the  Senate  or  Laws  brought  before  the  Senate, 
but  only  to  protect  the  personal  liberty  of  Citizens  from  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  Higher  Magistrates."  The  Tribunes 
were  thus  effectually  shackled,  and  their  power  returned  to  the 
low  condition  in  which  it  had  been  during  the  earlier  period  of 
its  existence. 

*>  Cicero  dt  Legg,  iii.  9,  Liv.  Epit,  89. 
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These  measures  restored  Legislation  to  the  Centuriate  As- 
sembly, firom  which  of  late  years  it  had  passed  away.  But 
Sylla  was  jealous  of  the  predomiDance  of  the  wealthy  classes. 
The  Knights  were  for  the  most  part  Marians.  It  was  therefore 
ordained  that  the  old  rule  should  be  strictly  enforced,  by  which 
no  measure  could  be  submitted  to  either  of  the  Popular  Assem- 
blies till  first  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate.^  Thus 
the  Assembly  of  the  Centuries,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tribes, 
was  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Oligarchical  Council 

§  12.  The  crowning  work  of  his  Political  Reforms  was  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Senata  Its  numbers  had  been  greatly 
thinned  by  war,  massacres,  and  proscriptions.  To  fill  up  its 
ranks  to  the  old  complement  of  Three  Hundred,  he  first  named 
the  wealthiest  and  most  dignified  of  his  own  adherents.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  were  taken  from  the  Knights,  and  he 
thus  detached  from  that  Order  a  number  of  its  most  influential 
members.^  Some  members  who  obtained  seats  by  wealth  had 
begun  service  with  Sylla  as  common  soldiers,  and  were  no  doubt 
devoted  to  his  interests.**  The  number  of  Quaestors  was  at  the 
same  time  raised  to  twenty,  so  that,  for  the  fixture,  members 
would  never  be  wanting  to  supply  vacancies.  Sylla  did  not 
employ  Censors  to  make  out  the  list  in  due  form,  but  submitted 
it  to  the  approbation  of  the  Centuries.  Indeed,  he  tacitly 
abolished  the  Censorial  office.  The  last  Censors  had  held  office 
in  the  year  86  b.c.  ;  the  next  belong  to  the  year  70  b,c.,  in 
which  the  most  important  of  Sylla's  political  regulations  were 
set  asida 

§  13.  To  regulate  the  tenure  and  order  of  the  Magistracies, 
Sylla  ordained,  not  only  that  there  should  be  twenty  Quffistors 
instead  of  eight,  but  also  that  there  should  be  eight  Praetors 
instead  of  six.  He  also  required  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Lex  Annalis.  Every  one  who  aspired  to  the  Consulship  was 
compelled  to  go  through  all  the  inferior  grades  with  fixed 
intervals  between  each.  As  in  every  succeeding  year  the 
costly  spectacles,  which  were  expected  by  the  People,  became 
more  costly,  these  offices  were  now  more  effectually  than  ever 

°  See  above,  Chapt.  xxzv.  §  15. 

P  "  Senatum  ex  Equeatri  Online  supplevit,"  Liv.  Kpit,  89. 

•>  Sallust,  BelL  Catil,  37. 
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confined  to  a  limited  number  of  old  families ;  and  for  a  New 
Man  to  obtain  the  highest  offices,  became  more  difficult  than 
ever. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Sylla  would  leave  the  Judicial 
power,  as  C.  Gracchus  had  placed  it,  in  the  hands  of  the 
ELnighta  There  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  a  constant  struggle 
to  deprive  them  of  it  in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  Sylla  now  at 
once  restored  this  power  absolutely  to  the  Senate.  Thus  once 
more  the  Senators  became  the  judges  of  their  own  Order.  The 
evil  result  of  this  measure  is  painted  in  strong  colours  by  all 
writers ;  and  of  all  the  Laws  of  Sylla  there  was  none  of  which 
the  repeal  was  more  loudly  demanded  than  this. 

He  also  repealed  the  Domitian  Law,  by  which  the  election  of 
Augurs  and  Ponti£k  was  transferred  from  the  Colleges  them- 
selves to  the  Tribes.  The  sacred  Colleges  recovered  their 
ancient  right  of  cooptation. 

§  14.  Such  then  were  the  chief  Political  measures  of  the 
Dictator.  The  general  purpose  and  effect  of  the  whole  was 
manifest,  namely,  to  restore  the  Constitution  in  all  points  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  condition  which  it  had  assumed  before 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  It  was  still  a  Republic  in  outward 
form,  but  in  reality  a  close  Oligarchy.  The  Popular  Assemblies 
still  existed,  but  were  made  completely  dependent  upon  the 
Senate.  That  Great  Council,  composed  chiefly  of  those  alone 
who  by  their  wealth  or  credit  could  win  the  votes  of  the  People 
by  bribing  freely  and  by  exhibiting  costly  shows,  concentrated 
all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  its  own  hands. 

Though  the  Dictator  was  by  the  Valerian  Law  invested  with 
power  to  legislate  of  his  own  will,  he  thought  fit  to  submit  his 
measures  to  the  vote  of  the  Centuriate  Assembly.  Of  course 
this  was  a  mere  form.  But  it  served  to  commit  the  People  at 
large  to  his  Legislation ;  and  this  probably  was  the  object  he 
had  in  view  in  deigning  to  consult  them.  Otherwise  this  mock 
authorisation  of  the  Dictator's  will  was  a  mere  piece  of  hypo- 
crisy; and  whatever  were  Sylla's  faults,  at  least  he  never 
afiected  to  screen  under  false  pretences  even  his  most  ruthless 
acts. 

§  15.  A  number  of  other  Cornelian  Laws  preserved  the  Dic- 
tator's name.     One  defined  more  clearly  the  Law  of  Treason 
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against  the  Majesty  of  the  Republic,  ori^nally  passed  by  the 
Tribune  Satuminus.  In  the  Tribune's  mouth,  the  Majesty  of 
the  Republic  meant  the  Majesty  of  the  People;  in  Sylla's 
mouth,  it  meant  the  Majesty  of  the  Senate ;  under  Tiberius 
and  his  successors,  it  was  taken  to  mean  the  Majesty  of  the 
Emperor's  person.  But  if  this  Law  was  susceptible  of  great 
abuse,  it  appears  that  most  of  Sylla*s  Criminal  Legislation  was 
well  calculated  to  repress  the  disorders  which  had  become  so 
rife  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  Wars.  The  prevalent  crime 
of  assassination  was  sternly  checked.  Generally  the  enactments 
of  the  Criminal  Code  of  Sylla  were  well  suited  to  their  end, 
and  they  long  survived  his  Political  measures. 

§  16.  In  the  next  year  (80  aa)  the  Dictator  condescended 
to  fill  the  Consulship  in  company  with  Metellus  Pius ;  but  in 
the  following  year  (79  b.c.)  he  declined  to  submit  his  name 
again  to  the  Comitia,  thus  obeying  his  own  Law,  which  prohi- 
bited reelection  to  the  Consulate  within  the  limit  of  ten  years' 
time. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  his  Dictatorial 
government,  after  the  sale  of  the  property  of  the  Proscribed, 
became  more  lenient  He  was  perfectly  indifierent  to  justice 
and  equity  in  awarding  public  honours.  L.  Licinius  Murena, 
as  before  stated,  had  been  left  as  his  lieutenant  in  Asia  with 
strict  orders  not  to  renew  hostilities  with  Mithridates.  The 
ambitious  officer  disobeyed  and  invaded  the  dominions  of  the 
King  with  indifierent  success,  till  fresh  orders  from  home  put 
an  end  to  what  was  called  the  Second  Mithridatic  War.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  Murena  claimed  a  triumph,  and  his  claim 
was  allowed  by  the  careless  indulgence  of  the  Dictator.  But  when 
Pompey,  returning  victorious  firom  Sicily  and  Africa,  desired  to 
triumph,  Sylla  refused  to  gratify  him.  The  young  General  was 
not  yet  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  filled  no  office  of  State ; 
and  the  Dictator,  who  was  anxious  to  restore  the  old  regulations 
of  the  Republic,  attempted  to  satisfy  his  ambitious  aspirations 
by  saluting  him  by  the  name  of  Magnus.'  Pompey,  however, 
was  obstinate :  his  army  was  encamped  outside  the  walls  ;  and 
Sylla,  not  choosing  the  risk  or  trouble  of  a  possible  stniggle 

'  Pompey's  descendants  retained  this  title  as  a  Family  Name  in  place  of 
Strabo,  till  they  were  ordered  to  drop  it  by  the  Emperor  Caligula. 
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with  the  rising  General,  gave  a  contemptuous  permission : 
"  Well,  then,  let  him  triumph."  To  crush  the  Marian  party 
eflFectually,  he  had  ordered  all  persons  connected  with  it  by 
marriage  to  divorce  their  wives.  Pompey,  who  had  married 
Antistia  from  policy  rather  than  affection,"  readily  obeyed  ;  and 
espoused  ^Emilia,  daughter  of  the  Dictator's  wife  by  her  first 
marriage  with  Scaurus.  But  there  was  another  young  man 
who  was  less  compliant  This  was  C.  Julius  Caesar,  then  a 
youth  in  his  nineteenth  year.  He  had  married  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  Cinna ;  and  he  boldly  refused  to  put  away  his 
wife.  Not  only  was  Csesar  the  son-in-law  of  Cinna,  but  also 
the  nephew  of  Marius ;  and  this  refusal  would  have  cost  him 
his  life  had  not  powerful  friends  and  kinsmen  interceded  for 
him  with  the  Dictator.  "  You  know  not  what  you  ask,"  replied 
the  Dictator ;  "  that  profligate  boy  will  be  more  dangerous 
than  many  Mariuses."  By  purpose  or  negligence  Caesar  was 
allowed  to  escape,  but  was  for  some  time  obliged  to  leave  Rome 
and  skulk  in  fear  of  his  life  among  the  Sabine  mountains. 

§  17.  Another  circumstance  more  strongly  shows  the  greater 
indulgence  which  was  now  shown  by  the  Dictator.  Young 
Cicero,  who  was  exactly  of  the  same  age  as  Pompey,  had  re- 
turned to  Rome  from  his  academical  studies  in  Greece ;  and 
in  the  year  81  b.c.  began  that  brilliant  career  which  made 
him  one  of  the  great  men  of  Rome.  His  first  known  oration, 
for  P.  Quinctius,  contains  little  of  public  interest  But  the 
second  which  he  delivered  was  in  favour  of  Sext.  Roscius  of 
Ameria,  a  young  man  who  was  accused  by  a  notorious  informer 
of  having  murdered  his  own  father ;  whereas,  the  fact  was  that 
the  guilty  person  was  Chrysogonus,  one  of  Sylla's  favourite 
Freedmen.*  Young  Cicero  undertook  the  defence;  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  conducted  it  is  quite  as  remarkable  as 
the  skill  Cicero  lashed  the  fevourite  with  all  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  youthful  eloquence,  while  he  dexterously  excuses 
Sylla  from  all  share  in  the  blame  by  a  compliment,  which  is 
almost  blasphemous : — "  As  Jupiter  the  supreme  lord  of  all," 
he  says,  ''notwithstanding  his  universal  beneficence,  is  still 
obliged  to  allow  the  existence  of  pain  and  suffering  in  the  uni- 
verse, so  Sylla,  the  lord  of  the  Roman  world,  with  all  his 

•  Chapt.  Ix.  §  10.  «  Above,  §  8. 
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anxiety  to  prevent  injustice  and  oppression,  yet  cannot  be  so 
ubiquitous  as  to  see  his  will  executed  everywhere  and  always/' 
The  jury,  composed  of  Senators  though  it  was,  took  part  against 
the  Dictator's  Freedman,  and  Roscius  was  acquitted.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  Cicero  quitted  Rome  immediately, 
and  returned  to  his  studies  at  Rhodes  for  two  years. 

§  18.  It  is  manifest  that  Sylla  was  weary  of  the  labour  which 
is  required  by  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  and  had  already 
taken  his  part.  His  increasing  moderation  may  have  surprised 
many.  But  all  were  much  more  surprised  when,  early  in  the 
year  80  b.c.,  he  abruptly  laid  down  his  Dictator's  office,  which 
he  had  held  for  little  more  than  two  years,  and  appeared 
in  the  Forum  as  a  private  man.  Before  the  astonishment  had 
subsided,  he  ascended  the  Rostra,  where  in  a  set  speech  he 
rehearsed  his  acts,  and  desired  any  one  who  had  reason  to  com- 
plain to  come  forward  and  speak.  No  one  answered  the  chal- 
lenge. However  audacious  it  seems,  it  was  safely  made.  Tlie 
blood  of  his  opponents  could  not  speak  from  the  ground  where 
it  had  fallen.  The  disfranchised  and  the  exiled  had  no  place 
in  the  Assembly.  Yet  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  would 
gladly  have  raised  their  voices  against  his  political  measures. 
But  it  was  hazardous  to  accept  the  challenge  thrown  down  by  a 
man  who,  though  no  longer  Dictator,  still  had  the  Senate  and 
the  whole  authority  of  the  State  waiting  on  his  nod. 

§  19.  Rome  and  Italy  were  now  in  complete  tranquillity,  and 
the  clouds  in  the  more  distant  horizon  seemed  not  very  threaten- 
ing. After  the  death  of  Carbo,  young  Pompey  had,  by  politic 
clemency,  rapidly  reduced,  first  all  Sicily,  and  then  Africa  to 
submission.  Mithridates  showed  no  present  intention  to  resume 
war  against  Rome.  In  Spain  alone  the  Marian  party,  under 
the  able  conduct  of  Sertorius,  maintained  a  threatening  attitude. 
But  Metellua  Pius  had  already  been  despatched  as  Proconsul 
to  that  Province,  with  orders  to  quell  the  insurrection ;  imd  no 
doubt  it  was  expected  that  he  would  execute  his  commission 
with  the  same  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Pompey  had  sup- 
pressed the  Marian  enterprises  in  Sicily  and  Africa. 

§  20.  All  therefore  seemed  tranquil  or  likely  to  be  tranquil ; 
and  Sylla  left  Rome  for  ever,  to  seek  at  his  villa  near  Puteoli 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples  that  which  he  loved  better  than  political 
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power  or  military  glory, — a  life  of  voluptuous  ease.  Here  he 
amused  himself  at  will.  Among  his  own  immediate  supporters 
none  could  be  called  his  friend.  He  allowed  Crassus,  like  other 
favourites,  to  enrich  himself  by  buying  up  the  property  of  the 
Proscribed:  he  satisfied  Pompey  with  commands,  and  titles, 
and  a  triumph.  But  he  trusted  neither  of  them,  and  disliked 
the  last.  Metellus  Pius,  who  had  served  him  well  in  Italy,  was 
absent  in  Spain.  L  Lucullus,  who  had  been  one  of  his  chief 
lieutenants  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  and  was  found  to  be  named 
executor  of  his  will  and  guardian  of  his  children,  was  still  in  the 
East.  But  if  they  had  been  present,  they  were  not  men  with 
whom  Sylla  could  sympathise.  He  loved  not  statesmen,  nor 
soldiers,  nor  earnest  men  of  any  kind.  He  was  fond  of  genial 
humour  and  unrestrained  licence,  and  therefore  admitted  jesters, 
actors,  and  humourists  to  unreserved  intimacy.  He  was  fond 
of  sensual  pleasiure ;  and  therefore,  though  he  always  treated 
his  wife  Csecilia  with  respect,  his  doors  were  open  to  dancing 
girls  and  singing  girls.^  He  was  fond  of  literature  and  philo- 
sophic discussion,  and  therefore  gave  firee  invitation  to  men  of 
letters.  In  company  of  this  various  kind  he  passed  hours 
lounging  in  a  boat  upon  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  hours  at  table 
or  over  his  wine,  sometimes  conversing  on  art  and  literature  and 
science,  sometimes  engaging  in  licentious  jesting  or  coarse  buf- 
foonery. At  such  times  and  in  such  company  he  would  not 
suffer  business  to  be  named.  Perfect  self-indulgence  and 
amusement  were  what  he  sought  In  such  a  man,  nothing  re- 
sembling real  love  or  true  friendship  could  find  place. 

At  times,  however,  his  passions  broke  out ;  and  without  any 
authority,  he  put  to  death  an  unfortunate  magistrate  of  Putcoli, 
who  had  offended  him. 

§  21.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  life  of  luxurious  ease. 
Ten  years  before,  during  his  campaigns  in  Greece,  he  had  been 
threatened  with  paralyds.  Since  that  time  he  had  gone  through 
great  labours  and  great  anxieties ;  and  the  habits  in  which  he 
was  now  indulging  proved  too  great  a  contrast  to  his  late  life. 
About  a  year  after  he  had  resigned  the  Dictatorship,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  complication  of  disorders,  which  ended  (it   is 

"  CsDcilia  died  about  this  time,  and  he  forthwith  married  a  noblo  damsol  of 
the  great  Valerian  gens. 
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said)  in  a  loathsome  disease.  His  body,  distempered  by  de- 
bauchery and  labour,  is  said  to  have  engendered  yermiD. 
Thus  miserably  died  the  great  Dictator  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age. 

§  22.  Sylla  was  eminently  what  we  call  a  man  of  genius. 
Nothing  seemed  difficult  to  him.  In  war  and  politics,  in  lite- 
rature and  encounters  of  wit,  he  was  a  match  for  the  masters  of 
each  art  at  their  own  weapons.  That  which  gave  him  advan- 
tage was  his  perfect  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  just  confidence 
in  self^  unalloyed  by  any  tincture  of  personal  vanity.  In  the 
art  of  war  he  was  no  doubt  inferior  to  Marius,  and  probably  to 
many  of  his  own  officers.  But  the  command  which  he  gained 
over  the  soldiery  by  his  free  and  genial  manners,  and  the 
adroitness  with  which  he  corrupted  his  opponents,  generally 
enabled  him  to  weaken  them  before  the  actual  shock  of  battle, 
and  to  avert  impending  disasters.  His  rapid  audacity  some- 
times gave  him  unexpected  successes,  although  his  temerity 
often  exposed  him  to  perils  which  a  more  cautious  commander 
would  have  provided  against.  In  the  diplomatic  arts  by  which 
men  are  guided  or  deluded  he  was  unequalled.  But  with  all 
these  qualities  to  fit  him  for  active  life,  his  inclinations  lay  not 
that  way.  He  was  poor  at  first,  and  his  family  was  somewhat 
obscure.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  roused  himself 
from  time  to  time  to  gather  wealth  and  gain  distinction.  But 
he  never  continued  his  exertions  for  a  longer  time  than  was 
required  for  his  immediate  object  Circumstances  compelled 
him  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  war, 
to  continue  that  war  for  several  years,  to  engage  in  a  hard 
struggle  on  his  return  to  Italy,  and  after  conquest  to  assume 
dictatorial  power.  But  triumphs  and  power  were  not  the 
objects  for  which  he  fought  and  laboured.  Properly  speaking 
he  was  not  ambitious.  He  desired  wealth  and  power,  but  only 
as  a  means ;  his  proper  end  being  the  facility  of  absolute  self- 
indulgence.  Nor,  properly  speaking,  was  he  cruel.  His 
passions  were  by  nature  fierce,  and  they  were  made  fiercer  by 
a  distempered  frame  of  body  and  by  unjust  opposition.  Before 
Marius  endeavoured  to  rob  him  of  the  Mithridatic  command, 
wc  hear  not  of  any  barbarities  that  can  be  attributed  to  him ; 
and  after  he  had  destroyed  the  party  which  had  excited  his 
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fury,  he  relapsed  into  the  easiness  of  temper  which  best  suited 
his  Epicurean  principles. 

§  23.  The  Constitution  which  he  left  was  adapted  to  his  per- 
sonal inclinations.  Exasperated  by  the  long  toils  and  perils  to 
which  Marius  and  his  party  had  exposed  him,  he  endeavoured 
to  sweep  away  all  opposition  by  the  atrocious  Proscription,  and 
then  so  to  organise  the  State  as  at  once  to  cripple  the  demo- 
cracy and  secure  the  power  of  the  Senate.  He  was  probably 
far  too  sagacious  to  believe  that  his  work  was  durable.  If  he, 
or  some  man  of  commanding  talents,  had  remained  for  several 
years  at  the  head  of  the  government,  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  establish  an  Oligarchy  such  as  would  have  endured 
for  a  long  period.  But  the  Nobles  to  whom  he  transmitted 
his  authority  were  feeble  and  disunited,  and  their  fall  was 
rapid.  Eager  for  enjoyment,  Sylla  was  satisfied  with  knowing 
that,  so  long  as  he  lived,  his  influence,  even  in  the  distance  of 
Puteoli,  would  support  the  Senate  as  materially  as  the  counsels 
of  Charles  V.  in  his  conventual  retirement  supported  his  less 
able  successor.  *'  A  quiet  life  while  I  last,  and  after  me  the 
Deluge,"  was  the  real,  if  not  the  avowed,  principle  of  the  con- 
stitutional changes  wrought  by  Sylla. 
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CHAPTER   LXII. 

KKVDMJTrONARY  ATTEMPT  OF  LEPIDUS:  SERTORICS:  SPARTACrS: 
CONSULSHIP  OF  I*OMPEY  AXD  CRASSUS.    (78—70  B.C.) 

§  1 .  Karly  KyniptonM  of  decay  in  the  constitaiion  of  Sylhi :  Catuliu  and  Lepidiu, 
( 'oririiilM.  §  2.  Ilevolutionary  attempt  of  LepiduB  defeated.  §  3.  AdTen- 
tiireH  of  Hcrtorius.  §  4.  Uin  remarkable  goYermnent  of  Spain.  §  5.  Me- 
telltui  PiuB  fails  in  crushing  him :  Pompey  sent  to  his  aid.  §  6.  Sertoriitf 
inaintains  his  siiporiority :  treaty  with  Mithridatea.  §  7.  Sertoriaa  aasss- 
sinatod  by  Pori)ema.  §  8.  Sertorian  war  concluded  by  Pompey.  §  9.  Gla- 
diatorial war  breaks  out  in  Italy :  Spartacus.  §  10.  He  beoomes  almost 
master  of  Italy.  §11.  Crassus  appointed  to  command  against  him:  his 
Hkilful  meoHures.  §  12.  Defeat  and  death  of  Spartacus.  §  13.  Reflexions. 
§  14.  C/laini  of  Pompey  to  merit  of  concluding  the  Gladiatorial  War.  §  15. 
P()m{K.>y  and  Crassus  elected  Consuls,  illegally.  §  16.  Popular  measures 
uniiouncod  by  Pompey:  Tribunate  reestablished.  §  17.  Reform  of  the 
law-courts  propoHod  by  the  Prsctor  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  opposed  by  Senate. 
§  IH.  ('icoro*H  prosecution  of  Verres.  §  19.  The  Aurelian  Law  carried: 
llt'fonn  of  Senate.  §  20.  Apprehensions  from  rivalry  of  Pompey  and  Crassus : 
the  latter  acknowledges  superiority  of  Pompey. 

§  1.  We  now  enter  upon  the  last  stage  in  the  Decline  and 
Full  of  the  Republic.  By  a  violent  and  spasmodic  efiFort  Sylla 
liad  restored  the  government  to  the  hands  of  the  Senatorial 
Nobility.  But  symptoms,  intimating  the  insecurity  of  the  fabric 
which  he  had  hastily  reared  on  blood-bathed  foundations, 
showed  themselves  even  before  his  death.  After  his  secession, 
Q.  Catulus  became  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Senatorial 
jmrty.  He  was  son  of  the  Catulus  who  shared  the  Cimbric 
Triumph  with  Marius,  and  had  inherited  the  good  qualities  of 
his  father.  In  the  year  79  b.c.  he  appeared  among  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Consulship  with  the  certainty  of  election.  The 
person  who  aspired  to  be  his  colleague  was  M.  ^milius  Lepi- 
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dus,  a  man  of  illustrious  family,  but  of  vain  and  petulant  cha- 
racter, who  was  annoyed  at  not  having  received  higher  rewards 
for  the  aid  which  he  had  lent  to  Sylla  in  the  Civil  War.  He 
was  supported  by  many  friends ;  among  others  young  Pompey 
warmly  espoused  his  cause.  Sylla  knew  the  man,  and  warned 
Pompey  against  entrusting  him  with  power.  But  Pompey,  fiiU 
of  the  pride  of  youth,  and  flushed  by  triumph,  had  already 
begun  to  talk  of  "  the  setting  and  the  rising  sun.*'  He  disre- 
garded the  warning  of  the  retired  Dictator,  and  Lepidus  was 
elected. 

§  2.  Scarcely  was  the  breath  out  of  Sylla's  body  when  his 
words  were  fulfilled.  Lepidus  declared  himself  the  Chief  of  the 
Italian  party,  and  promised  to  restore  all  that  Sylla  had  taken 
away.  To  prevent  a  renewal  of  Civil  War,  the  Senate  bound 
him  and  Catulus  alike  by  oath  not  to  take  up  arms  during  their 
Consulate.  But  Lepidus  retired  to  his  Province  of  Transalpine 
Gaul,  and,  pretending  that  his  oath  did  not  bind  him  save  on 
the  soil  of  Italy,  began  openly  to  levy  troops.  The  Senate 
summoned  him  to  return  to  Rome.  He  obeyed,  but  it  was  at 
the  head  of  an  army.  To  oppose  him,  Catulus,  released  from 
his  oath  by  the  transgression  of  Lepidus,  took  post  with  a  strong 
force  before  the  Mulvian  Bridge,  with  Pompey  for  his  lieutenant. 
Here  they  were  attacked  by  Lepidus,  who  was  easily  defeated. 
Lepidus  himself  escaped  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died  shortly  after. 
But  his  lieutenants,  M.  Perpenia  and  L.  Junius  Brutus,  father 
of  Caesar's  murderer,  kept  their  troops  together  and  retired  to 
the  North,  where  they  waited  for  the  course  of  events.  A  war 
was  raging  in  Spain,  which  might  well  encourage  the  hopes  of 
persons  discontented  with  the  present  government. 

§  3.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  Q.  Sertorius,  disgusted  with 
the  weakness  of  his  colleagues,  had,  after  the  afiair  of  Teanum, 
retired  to  his  Praetorian  government  in  Spain.*  But  Sylla  had 
been  beforehand  with  him  ;  and  Sertorius,  after  a  vain  struggle 
against  the  superior  forces  of  C.  Annius,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Lusitanian  mountains,  whence  he  escaped  across 
the  Straits  into  Mauritania.  Here  he  found  employment ;  for 
two  rivals  were  contending  for  the  throne,  and  one  of  them  was 
glad  to  secure  the  aid  of  a  Roman  officer.     But  the  news  from 
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▼Ti  iiaoirisjur.     I:  *e«Led  as  if  ise  Marian  caose  was  loet 
:.:r  •*^«*r      Nsn'.nai  jcbs  ear  zd  tae  n Vi  of  seaznen  who  had 
J2«*i7  3Litse  A  T^:7«?  ^  ie  Foc'.nrare  Islaads  *  so  tbe  Anciente 
.2L>i  rut  .Vmrss .  ud  leesied  so  moeniae  tae  happv  re^ioos 
•:t  pi*r7«aa:  icr-J3^  vijdi  Gneek  Les<rads.  adorned  by  the  gor- 
2-^  lii  iiiry  .;c  Pzdar.  aa^sed  a$  die  abode  of  tiie  Blessed.'' 
B:-  ▼ile  liuf  atsrre  ai^djer  wa*  bezcumiff  to  bidiilse  in  dav- 
■ir-azL-i  :t  ^ascy  iraaqT:..:ST.  te  rcoeiTed  an  urrhatkm  ftom  the 
lij^'-arr-arxs  z.j  Zisad  aeai  in  rasnq  against  tie  oppreaaon  of  the 
S»cai:rial  Gi^^riitirs.  a=d  tjoeyed  vithoGt  a  moment's  hesha- 
tjcc     W-iiii*  Lsseif  d5d  doc   oae   with   better   e&ct   the 
«err'e*  ::  tae  brave  sooctazDeers.     Tbe  Sooth  of  Spain  was 
?*:«.c   vo    bx   x^    hiiW   the   SyHan  leadeis:    tbe    prtiscribed 
MatL&zs  oaze  «xi:  cf  csefr  faidine-places  and  joined  the  new 
ciL^z.     Tbe  prtereae  of  SertorimL  in  tbe  eoorse  of  two  years' 
tisse.  beirazze  so  sen»jQ?«  thai  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  79  &c^ 
wbec  MeteZiis  P.i£§  laid  down  bk  Coi»ikhip.  be  was  sent  as 
Pnxocsul  iiito  SpaLii  :o  cnuh  bim,  and  with  him  tbe  rcTirin^ 
{jctQDe*  of  u&e  Manan  party. 

§  4.  Bat  to  crush  S?rti>nas  was  no  easy  task.  He  was  no 
mere  sx-iier.  bat  pofieeseed  political  qualities  of  a  bi^  order. 
Ssain  Lad  in  the  course  of  manT  Tears  been  mocb  softened  fiom 
its  rude  condinon  :  and  her  people,  in  many  quarters,  were  glad 
to  adopt  the  arts  of  Roman  civilisation,  though  they  long 
scruiTsri^  against  Roman  dominion.  Sertorius,  like  Hamilear 
and  Ilasdni'tial  of  old,  danered  the  Spaniards  with  tbe  hope  of 
risinir  to  ir.dependence  under  his  own  rule.  The  government 
which  he  formed  indicated  a  disposition  to  dispute  Imperial 
sway  with  Rome.  He  constituted  a  Senate  of  Three  Hundred, 
consisting  partly  of  proscribed  Romans,  partly  of  Spanish 
Chiefs, — a  step  quite  unparaUeled  in  tbe  provincial  government 
of  Rome.  Such  cities  as  were  in  his  power  he  organised  after 
the  Italian  model ;  and  at  C^ca  (now  Huesca  in  Catalonia)  be 
established  a  school  for  the  noble  youth  of  Spain.     The  boys 
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wore  the  Roman  garb,  and  were  taught  the  tongues  of  Rome 
and  Athens.  Sertorius  is  almost  the  only  statesman  of  antiquity 
who  tried  to  use  education  as  an  engine  of  government.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  pretended  that  his  views  were  merely  philan- 
thropic ;  no  doubt  he  held  the  boys  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
of  their  sires. 

His  military  skill,  his  great  administrative  talents,  his  prompt 
activity  and  resolute  conduct,  above  all  his  acknowledgment  of 
equality  between  Provincials  and  Citizens  of  Rome  won  him 
golden  opinions.  Everywhere  the  Spaniards  crowded  to  see 
him,  and  loudly  protested  their  readiness  to  die  for  him. 
Their  enthusiastic  reverence  for  his  person  was  increased  by 
the  presence  of  a  white  doe,  which  continually  followed  him, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  simple  people  as  a  familiar  spirit,  by 
means  of  which  he  held  communication  with  heaven. 

§  5.  Metellus  in  two  campaigns  found  himself  unequal  to 
cope  with  the  new  ruler  of  Spain.  In  the  second  of  these  years 
(77  RC.)  Perpema,  who  had  retired  to  Gaul  with  some  of  the 
best  troops  of  Lepidus,  entered  Spain  under  the  belief  that  he 
also,  like  Sertorius,  might  establish  himself  in  that  country. 
But  his  men  compelled  him  to  join  the  popular  leader ;  and 
when  Sertorius  was  thus  strengthened,  the  inferiority  of  Metellus 
became  so  evident  that  the  Senate  hastily  despatched  Pompey 
with  reinforcements  to  share  his  command.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  him  as  Proconsul  (pro  C(m8ule)y  L.  Philippus 
jocularly  observed,  "  Not^o  Consule,  but  pro  Consulibus."''  On 
his  march  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  young  General 
encountered  the  other  remnant  of  the  army  of  Lepidus  under 
L.  Junius  Brutus.  He  dispersed  it  easily ;  and  Brutus,  who  fell 
into  his  hands,  was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 

§  6.  Pompey's  aid,  however,  did  not  change  the  face  of 
affairs.  In  the  two  following  campaigns  it  is  true  that  Metellus 
twice  gained  advantages  over  Perpema :  but  on  the  other  hand 
Pompey  was  twice  defeated  by  Sertorius  himself.  In  the  first 
battle  the  young  General  was  saved  by  the  approach  of  Metellus, 
on  which  Sertorius  said :  ''  If  the  old  woman  had  not  come  up, 
I  should  have  given  the  boy  a  sound  drubbing  and  sent  him 

"  Cicero  pro  Lege  Manilid  21,  Philipp.  zi.  8.    These  Consulfi  were  men  hardly 
known  except  by  name, — Dec.  Brutua  and  Mam.  ^Emiliua. 
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la!k  :.-•  ILicft?."  At  tb?  erid  of  75  hlc-  Pompey  wrote  an 
urrec:  l-trrr  :o  :i^  Secare.  representing  the  insufficieDcv  of  his 
f-r^>:>.  azd  rwo  mere  hegicos  were  sent  to  reinforce  him. 
M«?anrTT>?  Sertori^if  hiiasel'f  had  reasons  for  apprehenaoa 
S:*fEe  cf  his  RoziaE  fri^iMis.  dt^'king  hk  poUcy  of  raising  the 
Pr^  -.:z<rLajs  to  o^o?  and  dlsrutr.  had  made  OTertures  to  the 
Srr:^toraI  o:>c:maz!der& :  acd  Sertorios.  impatient  and  seTere  b>' 
natun?,  wa^  guilty  of  much  crueltT^  and  still  furtber  exasperated 
all  Romans  of  his  party  br  forming  his  body-guard  exdusiyelv 
of  Spaniards.  But  be  still  maintained  bis  superiority  in  the 
fufM  Pompey.  with  bis  increased  fi^ree,  bad  laid  siege  to 
Palencia,  but  was  obUged  to  raise  tbe  siege  on  tbe  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  suffered  mucb  loss  in  bis  retreat  (74  b.c.).  Nor 
in  the  following  year  ( 73  b.c.  ;  was  he  aUe  to  retrieve  bis  tar- 
nL^hed  fortunes,  though  about  tbis  time  Metellus  seems  to  have 
relinquished  all  active  participatioD  in  tbe  war,  so  tbat  the 
younger  General  could  no  longer  plead  tbat  be  was  impeded  hy 
bis  less  active  colleague.  Moreover  it  was  not  encouraging  to 
learn  that  the  Spanish  commander  bad  in  tbe  year  75  b.c. 
received  envoys  from  Mitbridates,  wbo  in  tbe  following  season 
renewed  war  with  Rome  of  his  own  accord.  Sertorius  agreed  to 
furnish  Roman  officers  to  aid  in  training  tbe  soldiers  of  Asia, 
while  the  King  was  to  repay  the  loan  in  ships  and  money.  The 
faurt  of  this  alliance  is  remarkable,  as  sbowing  how  completely 
Sertorius  was  prepared  to  throw  off  tbe  authority  of  Rome. 
But  events  moved  too  rapidly  to  allow  of  any  further  results 
from  this  alliance. 

§  7.  The  continued  successes  and  despotic  power  exercised 
by  Sertorius  had  corrupted  his  nature  or  brought  out  its  inherent 
evil.  He  indulged  in  the  immoderate  use  of  wine,  was  impa- 
tient of  the  slightest  contradiction,  and  was  guilty  of  many  acts 
of  tyranny.  Even  the  Spaniards  began  to  fail  away  ;  and 
Sertorius  in  a  moment  of  irritation  ordered  all  the  boys  at  Osca 
to  be  put  to  deatL  This  cruel  and  impolitic  act  would  pro- 
bably have  cost  him  his  power  and  his  life,  even  if  it  had  not 
been  terminated  by  treachery.  Perpema,  who  had  at  first 
joined  him  against  his  own  inclination,  thought  that  a  favour- 
able opportunity  had  arrived  for  grasping  power.  He  inrited 
Sertorius  to  a  banquet  at  Osca;   and  the  General,   having 
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drunk  freely  according  to  his  custom,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin  (72  b.c.). 

§  8.  But  when  Perpema  had  wrought  this  shameful  deed,  he 
found  that  the  name  of  Sertorius  was  still  powerful  among  the 
Spaniards.  Many  of  them,  now  that  their  great  leader  was  no 
more,  forgot  his  faults,  and  with  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of 
their  nation  threw  themselves  into  the  flames  of  his  funeral 
pyre.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Sertorius,  Perpema 
attempted  to  lead  the  soldiery  against  Pompey,  but  he  sus- 
tained a  shameful  defeat.  His  men  dispersed,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  When  brought  before  Pompey,  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  favour  by  handing  to  him  letters  which  had 
been  interchanged  by  Sertorius  with  some  of  the  chief  men  at 
Rome.  But  Pompey,  with  prudent  magnanimity,  threw  the 
letters  into  the  fire  and  refused  to  hear  his  accusationa  With 
similar  moderation  he  proceeded  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  last  relics  of  the  Marian  party 
in  that  Province  were  extinguished. 

Before  this  successful  issue,  gained  by  means  so  little  flatter- 
ing to  the  pride  of  the  Republic,  Rome  was  engaged  in  conflict 
with  Mithridates.  The  history  of  this  war  shall  be  reser>'ed 
f(»r  a  separate  chapter.  But  here  must  be  noticed  a  formidable 
outbreak  that  took  place  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  threatened 
for  a  time  the  very  existence  of  the  Republic.  This  was  the 
war  of  Spartacus  and  the  Gladiators. 

§  9.  For  the  purpose  of  the  barbarous  shows  which  were  so 
much  enjoyed  at  Rome,  it  was  the  custom  to  keep  schools  for 
training  gladiators,  who  were  let  out  by  their  owners  to  the 
^diles  and  others  who  wished  to  gain  popular  favour  by  ex- 
hibiting bloody  battles  in  the  arena.  At  Capua  there  was  a 
large  school  of  this  kind  kept  by  one  Lentulus ;  and  among  the 
gladiators  in  training  at  that  place  was  Spartacus,  a  Thracian, 
who  had  once  led  his  countrymen  against  Roman  commanders, 
but  now,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  was  destined  to  make 
sport  for  his  conquerors.  He  persuaded  about  seventy  of  his 
fellow-bondsmen  to  join  him  in  breaking  loose :  better  it  was, 
he  argued,  to  die  in  battle  on  the  open  field,  than  on  the  sand 
of  the  amphitheatre.  This  handful  of  brave  men  took  up  a 
strong  position  upon  Mount  Vesuvius,  where  Spartacus  was 
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pn^tsently  joined  by  many  sUtcs  and  outlaws  of  all  de9criptioo& 
Tlic  gladiators,  old  soldiers  like  himself,  supplied  him  with 
officers.  (Enomaus  and  Crixus,  the  former  (as  his  name 
shows)  a  Greek,  the  latter  a  Gaul,  acted  as  his  lieutenants. 
He  enforced  strict  discipline;  and,  so  long  as  he  was  able, 
obliged  his  lawless  followers  to  abstain  from  acts  of  violence 
and  rapine.  Two  Roman  Praetors  in  succession  attacked  him, 
but  thoy  were  beaten  with  loss,  and  the  numbers  of  the  gladia- 
t<)rial  army  swelled  every  day.  Large  reinforcements  were 
supplied  by  the  wild  herdsmen  of  Apulia,  now  as  in  former 
tinu^s  ready  to  draw  the  sword  against  their  hated  lord&''  All 
this  hup|HMied  in  73  B.C.,  after  the  Mithridatic  war  had  broken 
out,  and  liefore  the  Sertorian  war  was  ended. 

§  10.  In  the  next  year  (72  b.c.),  the  same  which  witnessed 
the  uuirtler  of  Sertorius,  Spartacus  had  become  strong  enough 
to  tnko  the  offensive.  He  had  to  face  a  formidable  power,  for 
lM>th  Consuls  were  ordered  to  take  the  field.  But  Spartacus,  at 
th('  iuMul  of  more  than  100,000  men,  forced  the  passes  of  the 
A|MMniiues  and  {Missed  into  Picenum.  His  subordinates,  how- 
ovor«  proved  unmanageable.  Crixus,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
Inuly  o(  uuMi,  chiefly  Germans,  parted  from  his  leader,  and 
aiMtuuied  an  iude{)endent  command ;  but  he  was  surprised  near 
Mount  (largauus,  and  slain  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  forces. 
S|iartainis,  undaxxliHl  by  his  own  successes,  was  well  aware  that 
iu  tho  end  the  {K)wer  of  Rome  must  prevail,  and  bent  all  his 
onorg!oi«  towanls  fonnng  his  way  across  the  Alps,  in  the  hope 
of  iHMiolung  Kouu>  nnnote  region  inaccessible  to  Rome.  As  he 
piHwini  uorthwanls,  he  was  assaulted  by  both  the  Consuls,  but 
dofiiittMl  them  lH)th.  The  Roman  soldiers  who  were  taken 
prinonem  wort^  made  to  fight  as  gladiators,  in  memory  of  the 
Hhidintor  (Vixus,  With  reduced  forces  Spartacus  arrived  in 
t^Milpiuo  (Saul ;  but  here  he  was  repulsed  by  the  Prsetor  Cas- 
^iuni  and  obligiul  by  tho  impatience  of  his  followers  to  retrace 
hi«  ikt(^|w«  Kvery  Roman  officer  who  dared  to  meet  him  was 
«tiU  dofoated  :  at  one  time  tho  brave  gladiator  is  said  to  have 
u\t»dltHttHl  a  demvut  u|M)n  Rome  itself.  But  he  relinquished 
Ud«  di«|H*mto  plan,  and  s])ent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
iH^ltH'tiu^t  trtMinmv  and  arms  from  the  cities  of  Central  and 

•*  rhui.l.  xlviii.  §  5. 
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Southern  Italy.  Little  discipline  was  now  observed.  The 
extent  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  rude  bands  under  his 
command  may  be  guessed  from  the  well-known  line  of  Horace, 
in  which  he  promised  his  friend  a  jar  of  wine  made  in  the 
Social  War,  "  if  he  could  find  one  that  had  escaped  the  clutches 
of  roaming  Spartacus."* 

§  11.  It  was  necessary  to  commit  the  management  of  the 
war  to  some  one  able  to  meet  the  emergency.  Of  Sylla's  chief 
officers,  Metellus  Pius  had  lost  credit  in  the  Sertorian  war, 
Lucullus  had  just  taken  the  command  against  Mithridates, 
Pompey  was  still  absent  in  Spain.  But  Crassus,  who  had  really 
won  the  Battle  of  the  CoUine  Gate,  was  Praetor  for  the  year 
71  B.C.,  and  he  was  invested  with  full  powers  for  putting  an  end 
to  this  dreadful  conflict.  Ever  since  the  triumph  of  Sylla  he 
had  lived  quietly  at  Rome,  profiting  by  the  opportunities 
opened  by  the  Proscription  to  buy  up  property  cheap;  and 
after  that  period  he  had  been  chiefly  busied  in  making  the  most 
profitable  use  of  the  enormous  fortune  which  he  had  by  this 
time  contrived  to  amass. 

Crassus  took  the  field  with  six  new  Legions,  to  be  added  to 
the  remains  of  the  Consular  Armies.  The  disorganised  bat- 
talions of  these  armies  he  punished  by  the  unjust  and  terrible 
penalty  of  decimation;  but  his  rigour  was  successful  in  re- 
storing discipline.  He  found  Spartacus  in  Calabria,  where  he 
had  taken  Thurii  and  was  besieging  Rhe^um,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  a  connexion  with  Sicily  and  rekindling  the 
embers  of  the  Servile  War  which  were  still  smouldering  in 
that  Island.  The  gladiator  chief  had  even  agreed  with  a 
squadron  of  Cilician  Pirates,  who  were  hovering  off*  the  coast, 
to  convey  2000  of  his  men  across  the  straits  ;  but  these  faith* 
less  marauders  took  the  money  and  sailed  without  the  men. 
Crassus  determined  to  shut  up  the  enemy  by  drawing  strong 
entrenchments  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  foot  of  the 
Peninsula.'  The  works  proceeded  rapidly.  Twice  in  one  day 
Spartacus  endeavoured  to  break  through  the  lines;  twice  he 
was  thrown  back  with  great  slaughter.  But  he  continued  to 
defend  himself  with  dauntless  pertinacity;  and  the  Senate, 
hearing  that  Pompey  was  on  his  way  back  from  Spain,  joined 

3  Carm.  xiv.  19.  '  Introduction,  Sect.  i.  §  13. 
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him  in  the  command  with  Crassus,  and  urged  him  to  accelerate 
his  march. 

§  12.  Crassus,  afraid  of  losing  his  laurels  hy  the  intervention 
of  Pompey,  determined  to  assault  Spartacus  in  the  strong 
position  which  he  had  chosea  But,  before  this  could  be  done, 
the  brave  gladiator  had,  by  a  last  desperate  attack,  succeeded 
in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  Praetor's  lines,  and  had 
marched  upon  Brundusium,  where  he  hoped  to  seize  shipping 
and  make  his  escape  from  Italy.  But  M  Lucullus,  brother  of 
the  more  celebrated  Lucius,  had  just  returned  with  a  con- 
siderable force  of  veteran  soldiers  from  Macedonia,  and  under- 
took the  defence  of  Brundusium.  Spartacus,  being  thus  foiled 
in  his  intention,  turned  like  a  wolf  at  bay  to  meet  Crassus, 
who  was  pursuing  him.  A  fearful  conflict  ensued,  which  re- 
mained doubtful  till  Spartacus  was  wounded  by  a  dart  through 
the  thigL  Supported  on  his  knee  he  still  fought  heroically, 
till  he  fell  overpowered  by  numbers.  Most  of  his  followers 
were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  field ;  but  a  strong  body  of  the 
insurgents  drew  off  in  good  order  to  the  mountains.  They 
were  pursued,  and  many  fell ;  but  a  division  of  five  thousand 
made  their  way  to  the  North  of  Italy,  where  Pompey  fell  in 
with  them  on  his  way  home  from  Spain,  and  slew  them  to  a 
man.  About  six  thousand  more  were  taken  prisoners  by 
Crassus,  who  hung  or  crucified  them  along  the  road  that  led 
from  Rome  to  Capua. 

§  13.  The  South  of  Italy,  already  much  wasted  and  dis- 
peopled, was  reduced  still  nearer  to  desolation  by  nearly  three 
years  of  this  deadly  war.  Then  it  was  that  Thurii  perished, 
and  many  other  cities  suffered  irretrievably.  These  ravages 
were  due,  not  to  Spartacus,  who  to  the  last  showed  a  modera- 
tion equal  to  his  heroic  courage  and  great  military  talents,  but 
to  the  lawless  men  whom  by  the  nature  of  the  case  he  was 
obliged  to  enlist  It  was  one  of  the  miseries  of  Roman 
civilisation,  that  it  peopled  the  pastoral  districts  with  slaves 
ever  ready  to  rebel,  and  amused  the  idle  populace  with  the 
death-struggles  of  brave  men,  who  became  when  opportunity 
offered  her  worst  enemic& 

§  14.  To  Crassus  undoubtedly  belongs  all  the  credit  of 
bringing  this  war  to  a  close.     In  six  months  he  had  finished 
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his  work.  But  Pompey,  who  had  now  returned  to  Rome, 
claimed  the  honour  of  concluding  not  only  the  Sertorian  war, 
but  also  the  war  with  Spartacus.  In  fact  he  had  not  much  to 
boast  in  either  case.  The  daggers  of  Perpema  really  brought 
the  Spanish  contest  to  an  end ;  and  as  to  the  gladiatorial  conflict, 
the  lucky  chance  by  which  Pompey  intercepted  five  thousand 
fugitives  was  his  only  claim  to  credit.  But  the  young  General 
was  a  favourite  with  the  soldiery  and  with  the  People,  from  his 
liberality  and  frankness  of  manner,  while  Crassus,  from  his  cold 
demeanour  and  greedy  love  of  money,  enjoyed  little  popularity. 
Public  opinion  seconded  claims  which  were  put  forward  with 
very  little  modesty  or  justice. 

§  15.  Neither  Pompey  nor  Crassus  would  as  yet  enter  the 
City ;  for  they  both  desired  a  Triumph,  and  their  armies  lay 
at  the  gates  to  share  the  honour  of  their  leaders.  The  wish 
of  Pompey  was  at  once  granted ;  for  Metellus  had  already 
been  allowed  to  triumph,  and  the  claim  of  Pompey  was  at 
least  as  good  as  that  of  the  Senatorial  Chief.  But  to  Crassus 
only  an  Ovation  was  conceded. 

Before  they  entered  the  City,  they  had  both  asked  permis- 
sion to  offer  themselves  as  Candidates  for  the  Consulship  next 
year.  Both  were  excluded  by  the  Laws  of  Sylla  Crassus 
was  still  Praetor,  and  at  least  two  years  ought  to  elapse  before 
his  Consulship.  Pompey  had  not  as  yet  held  any  of  the  civil 
offices  introductory  to  the  highest ;  he  was  only  in  his  thirty- 
fifth  year,  and  had  not  even  been  Quaestor.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, dared  not  gainsay  the  request  of  Pompey ;  for  he  refused 
to  disband  his  army,  and  his  tone  brooked  no  refusal.  And 
what  was  granted  to  Pompey  could  not  in  decency  be  refused 
to  the  better  claim  of  Crassus,  who  also  kept  his  soldiers  under 
arms.  Thus,  at  the  demand  of  two  chiefs,  each  backed  by  an 
army,  the  Senate  were,  within  eight  years  after  Sylla's  death, 
obliged  to  break  his  Laws.  Pompey  was  elected  by  acclama- 
tion. Crassus  might  have  been  less  successful,  had  there  not 
been  a  secret  understanding  between  him  and  Pompey.  On 
the  Calends  of  January,  70  aa,  Pompey  and  Crassus  entered 
on  their  memorable  Consulship. 

§  16.  On  that  day  Pompey  gave  clear  intimation  of  his 
intention  to  pursue  a  popular  course  of  policy  in  his  Consulship. 
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In  a  set  epeech  addressed  to  the  People  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  releasing  the  Tribunidan  Authority  from  the  trammels 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  of  Sylla,  and  to  attempt  a 
Reform  of  the  Judicial  system.  An  attempt  had  already  been 
made  to  restore  the  Tribunate  fire  years  before  ;«  but  at  that 
time  the  Senate  had  prevailed.  Both  of  Pompey's  announce- 
ments were  received  with  shouts  of  applause.  To  the  former 
the  Senate  offered  but  a  feeble  opposition.  The  Tribunes  were 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  their  power,  and  with  their  restora- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  erected  by 
Sylla  fell.  With  the  resuscitation  of  this  popular  power  re- 
vived also  the  independence  of  the  Tribe- Assembly,  and  hence 
followed  of  necessity  a  struggle  between  the  popular  part)' 
constituting  that  body  and  the  aristocratical  interest  repre- 
sented by  the  Senate. 

§  17.  But  the  other  measure  broached  by  the  authority  of 
Pompey  was  one  which  Catulus  and  the  Senate  determined  to 
oppose  to  the  uttermost,  lliey  could  not  tamely  abandon 
their  absolute  power  over  the  Law-courts.  Yet  the  abuse  was 
enormous,  and  in  the  ten  years  during  which  the  Senators  had 
exercised  their  recovered  power,  scandal  had  been  great 
Among  other  persons  Caesar  had  reason  to  complain.  After 
his  escape  from  Sylla's  vengeance  he  also,  like  Cicero,  left 
Italy,  and  resorted  to  the  Schools  of  Greek  Philosophy.  On 
his  return,  though  only  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  indicted 
Cn.  Dolabella  for  extortion  and  misgovemment  in  Macedonia. 
DolabcUa  was  defended  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  first  Advocate  of 
the  day,  a  determined  adherent  of  the  Senatorial  Party,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  he  was  acquitted.  It  had,  however,  been 
remarked  that  during  their  tenure  of  judicial  power  the 
Knights  were  little  less  corrupt  than  the  Senators ;  and  the  law 
now  proposed,  under  Pompey's  authority,  by  the  City-Praetor,  L. 
Aurelius  Cotta,  was  so  devised  as  to  establish  a  Court  com- 
posed of  three  elements,  each  of  which  might  serve  as  a  check 
upon  the  other  two.  In  each  Jury  one-third  of  the  Jurymen 
was  to  be  fiimished  by  the  Senate,  one-third  by  the  Knights, 
and  the  remaining  third   by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Treasury.** 

«  In  76  B.C.  by  the  Tribune  Cn.  Siciniiu),  Salliist,  Hist.  Fragm.  iii.  22. 

^  The  Tribuni  ^rarii,  Bee  Chapt.  iii.  §  IS.     Originally  they  were  the  Presi- 
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Catulus  at  first  endeavoured  to  promote  a  compromise  between 
his  party  and  Pompey  ;  but  the  Consul  was  resolute,  and  the 
Nobles  prepared  to  maintain  their  privilege  by  arms. 

§  18.  An.  event,  however,  now  occurred  which  smoothed  the 
way  for  Cotta's  Law.  Cicero,  as  we  have  mentioned,  after  the 
great  credit  which  he  had  won  by  his  bold  defence  of  Sext. 
Roscius,  had  quitted  Rome  for  two  years.  He  returned  in 
77  B.C.,  and  immediately  began  to  dispute  with  Hortensius  the 
hitherto  unquestioned  sway  which  the  latter  had  exercised  in  the 
Law-courts.  Except  during  the  year  75  b.c.,  when  he  was  serving 
as  Quaestor  in  Sicily,  he  was  diligently  employed  as  an  Advocate 
at  Rome.  His  polished  eloquence  excited  universal  admiration ; 
his  defence  of  many  wealthy  clients  brought  him  in  much  money 
and  connected  him  with  many  powerful  families.  He  was  of 
the  same  age  as  Pompey ;  and,  being  now  a  Candidate  for 
the  ^dileship,  he  began  to  be  eager  for  political  distinc- 
tion. To  obtain  this  by  military  commands  was  not  suited  to 
his  tastes  or  talents.  But  it  was  possible  to  achieve  it  by  the 
public  impeachment  of  some  powerful  offender.  C.  Cornelius 
Verres,  a  man  connected  with  some  of  the  highest  Senatorial 
families,  had  won  the  £eivour  of  Sylla  by  treacherous  desertion 
of  Carbo.  For  three  years  he  had  been  Praetor  of  Sicily,  from 
which  Province  he  had  just  returned,  after  practising  there 
extortions  and  iniquities  unexampled  even  in  those  iniquitous 
days.  The  Sicilians,  remembering  the  industry  and  equity  with 
which  Cicero  had  lately  executed  the  ftmctions  of  Quaestor  in 
their  island,'  begged  him  to  come  forward  as  the  accuser  of  this 
man ;  and  the  Orator,  who  saw  how  much  the  strenuous  and 
successful  prosecution  of  a  great  Senatorial  ofiender  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Pompey  for  carrying  the  Aurelian  Law, 
and  was  not  unwilling  to  share  the  popular  triumph  of  the  great 
Consul,  at  once  undertook  the  cause. 

The  first  attempt  which  the  dexterous  Advocate  of  Verres 
made  to  elude  Cicero's  attack  was  to  put  forward  Q.  Caecilius 


dents  of  the  Tribes  and  Collectors  of  the  Tributum,  but  their  names  hardly 
ever  occur  in  Roman  authors.     Mommsen,  die  Botn.  Tribus,  p.  45.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  there  was  one  for  every  Century  in  the  newly  oi^ganised  Comitia 
Centuriata,  and  therefore  in  all  350  in  number.     See  Oiapt.  xxxv.  §  11. 
'  He  was  Qusstor  there  in  74  B.c. 


h^i  ciTz:  vxis   9ri:3:>  peziod.  "Bom  vn. 


34r"»r-  ▼in  laa  leis.  ^eusoir  laiter  \  ^^gk>  3i>  cooieod  that  to 
inm  >!ujiumi  it  rcic  :ai»  auk  '^c  acnsadaa.  Bat  Ckero 
•BLa«:Bi?!L  iiii  inpniitfit  ixad  a»  manswauij  tfaar  erea  the 
SsnaaanL  J'jrrnaL  x  mat  ^^ecBed  CmaBns  mnd  mum  A  Ckoo 
jift  ir-.siKanzr.  *  He  tifwiamfpA  linerr  dajs  &r  die  purpoee  of 
•SiiLercnir  -f^JiifSis  in  ScIt.  Bos  ae  only  med  fiftr  of  than, 
juhi  ill  :iie  ^iii  if  Awisc  ixe  -s^aijei  tac^  £i^uas  hnpeaciiiDaxt 
Hri  md  !n  :iie  neaa  rme  >nai  ciocttd  y^fTU  fhit  Horten- 
fiix&  rii»  JaT^icast  sf  V^TTOk  iiai  beeoae  ComiJ  elect :  and 
4ixi»   :f  :3e  X-!»IL  a  vsn  SioBi  of  tiie  aocosed.  was  deals 


, f^ 

1  * :   sQixeisti  Giaono^  woo  mam  preakd  in  the  Court  as 


PiTBo:r  P-ff-arbiiE.  Is  w»  raerribre  a  ercmt  object  for  Verres 
^  z<^  rie  trj&l  »  ^ijaaracd  svjot  dsr  to  daj  chat  it  misfat  be 
pi:«rpi:i:e«i  z.:  =exr  j«r.  vmi  bss  creat  Seoafeonal  friends  would 
aZ  ±i»  mfjsz  impcrazc  otSces  in  tae  State.  To  baffle  thk 
dftsjo,  Ocen  ACfieosed  iiiii&aeif  with  a  Terr  brie^  bat  pointed, 
fCasnLe^is  of  ib^  -rase,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  caD  ■iim  ■■[  ■ ; 
wiierea^  ^  srsoal  practke  of  Roonn  Onfi  waa  to  introdace 
tre  -^riiiiesce  by  hc^  aad  elaboiate  ipeeciiea.  calculated  more 
fcr  tre  «peaker'«  si^xj  taoa  ftr  the  beisfix  of  hk  dient.  So 
ciear  aisii  cTv?pi>«eri3r  vas  the  evidence,  that  Hoitnisias  (as 
we  sbicji  sftj  threw  op  hb  bne^  and  Venes  soogbt  imponity 
in  a  Toumfiarr  exile.  To  sbow  what  he  coald  haTe  d<Nie,  dcero 
puS^swd  the  Fi^e  great  Fleadii^SL  in  whidi  be  intended  to 
hare  «et  forth  the  crimes  of  Verres :  and  they  remain  to  us  as 
a  ii*xab>  picture  of  the  mkery  whidi  it  was  in  the  pow^  of  a 
RoQian  ProcoQ^oI  to  inflict. 

§  19.  Wbat  effect  this  bold  more  on  the  part  of  the  great 
Orator  had  in  quelling  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  oppose 
the  Aurelian  Law,  even  by  recourse  to  arms,  we  know  not. 
But  this  much  is  certain,  that  soon  after  the  trial  came  to  an 
abrupt  issue  the  Law  was  passed  seemin^y  with  little  opposi- 
tion ;  and  tbos  a  second  great  breach  was  made  in  the  Syllau 
Constitution. 

The  corrupt  state  of  the  Senate  itself  was  made  manifest  by  a 
step  now  taken  by  Catulus  and  the  leaders  of  that  body. 
They  revived  the  Censorial  office,  for  which  Sylla  had  made  no 
provision,  and  which  had  been  suspended  for  sixteen  years, 

k  See  the  Divmatio  in  Q.  CaecUivm. 
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The  Censors  of  the  year  70  b.c.  were  not  men  of  much  note, 
but  they  discharged  the  duties  of  their  great  office  with  severe 
integrity.  Sixty-four  Senators  were  degraded  from  their  high 
rank.  For  Catulus  was  revived  the  high  rank  of  Princeps,  and 
he  was  the  last  independent  Senator  who  held  that  rank.  After 
nis  death  it  again  fell  into  abeyance,  and  when  it  was  next 
called  into  existence,  it  served  to  give  a  Title  to  the  despotic 
authority  of  Augustus.  The  review  of  the  Knights  was  made 
remarkable  by  the  fact  that  the  Consul  Pompey  appeared  in  the 
procession,  leading  his  horse  through  the  Forum,  and  submitting 
himself  with  proud  humility  to  the  Censorial  scrutiny.^ 

§  20.  Though  Crassus  had  gained  the  Consulship  by  Pom- 
pey's  aid,  the  vexation  which  had  been  naturally  raised  in  his 
mind  by  his  colleague's  assumptions  threatened  more  than  once 
to  produce  an  afiray  between  them.  Both  the  Consuls  con- 
tinued to  maintain  an  armed  force  near  the  City ;  and,  though 
the  popular  measures  of  Pompey  had  won  him  all  hearts  in  the 
Forum,  yet  the  gold  of  Crassus  commanded  many  followers. 
The  Senate  looked  with  equal  dislike  on  both  the  rivals,  and 
feared  a  further  diminution  of  their  own  authority  by  the  inter- 
ference of  an  armed  force.  The  days  of  Marius  or  Cinna  or 
Sylla  might  return ;  and  from  hour  to  hour  men  lived  in  fear 
of  a  new  revolution.  But  at  the  close  of  their  joint  Consulship, 
Crassus  was  induced  to  come  forward  in  public  and  offer  his 
hand  to  Pompey,  which  the  latter  deigned  to  accept  after  the 
manner  of  a  prince.  It  did  not  suit  Crassus  to  disturb  credit 
and  imperil  his  vast  fortune  by  exciting  a  civil  war.  Pompey 
was  satisfied  so  long  as  no  other  disputed  his  claim  to  be  the 
first  Citizen  of  the  Republic. 

Thus  ended  by  far  the  most  remarkable  year  that  had  passed 
since  the  time  of  Sylla.  Two  generals,  backed  by  an  armed 
force,  had  trampled  on  the  great  Dictator's  favourite  rules ; 
and  one  of  them  had  rudely  shaken  the  political  edifice  reared 
in  so  much  blood.  Behind  them  appeared  the  form  of  one  who 
sought  to  gain  by  eloquence  and  civil  arts  what  had  lately 
been  arrogated  to  the  sword.  But  it  was  some  years  yet  before 
Caesar  in  his  own  person  descended  into  the  political  arena. 

»  See  Chapt.  xHx.  §  5. 
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\  I  Ai^TKii  tli<*  ruiricIuAion  of  his  Treaty  with  Sylla,  Mithri- 
iliiN'H  ii|f|)lif!(l  liitiiM4!lf  to  the  reduction  of  insurrections  which 
till « I  III  Ihi'ii  in  tin;  I'^tem  [jarta  of  his  kingdom,  while  he  was 
lifiillitipf  ill  till*  \V(!Mt  Murena,  though  he  had  been  left  with 
|MMihvf«  i\vi\i*v¥i  not  Ui  renew  the  war,  no  sooner  saw  Sylla^s 
lifM'k  liiMM'il,  tliiiii,  on  pretence  of  demanding  an  account  of  the 
Kiii|{'H  iiMitivi*  in  rulMin^  trooiw,  he  marched  into  Cappadocia 
mill  i*\i*ii  I'liiitiiM.  ArrlielauH,  who  had  been  disgraced  by  his 
MiM'li'i.  wild  liiM  N4*(Trt,  instigator.  Mithridates  submitted 
ullpiilly,  fill  lin  rniinil  till!  Homan  Ueneral  preparing  to  renew 
hln  iitliirk  lliM  nnxt  spring.  I'hen  he  collected  a  large  force, 
hi||  MiiililiMily  iipiiii  Mitrrnii  near  the  llalys,  and  gave  him  a 
MhHil  ili'liwil,  MiivnyN  now  arrived  from  Home,  commanding 
MiiriMiit  In  il«*>«if*t  ;  unci  thiiH  ended  what  is  usually  called  the 
Nornnil  Milliriiliilli*  War.  We  have  already  noticed  these 
ith'ln,  tnul   miimiIioiumI  tliiit  Sylla.  with  his  usual  indifference  to 
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true  merit,  allowed  Murena  the  ill-deserved  honour  of  a 
triumph. 

§  2.  This  reckless  attack  and  dishonourable  triumph  was 
enough  to  provoke  a  less  adventurous  spirit  than  that  of  Mithri- 
dates.  The  constant  delays  of  the  Senate  in  ratifying  the 
Treaty  of  Sylla  showed  him  how  little  trust  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  honour  and  forbearance  of  Roma  The  death  of  the 
great  Dictator,  and  the  immediate  outbreak  of  party  quarrels, 
together  with  the  continued  successes  of  Sertorius  in  Spain, 
encouraged  the  King  to  think  that  a  favourable  moment  had 
arrived  for  retrieving  his  losse&  It  was  about  the  year  75 
B.C.,  that  he  sent  to  make  propositions  to  Sertorius  for  joint 
operations.  As  a  preliminary  condition,  he  demanded  from 
the  Spanish  leader  the  acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor.  Sertorius,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Roman, 
replied  that  he  would  never  consent  to  alienate  any  Province 
of  the  Empire,  but  that  the  King  was  welcome  to  appropriate 
the  principalities  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia.  Mithridates 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this  concession.  Roman  officers, 
as  before  stated,  were  sent  by  the  hero  of  the  Spanish  War  to 
assist  in  disciplining  the  Pontic  armies,  while  the  King  sent 
men  and  ships  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  in  Spain. 

Soon  after  this,  Nicomedes  Prince  of  Bithynia  died,  and  left 
his  kingdom  by  will  to  the  Roman  People.  But  Mithridates, 
who  had  been  pressing  forward  his  military  preparations,  at 
once  led  an  army  consisting  of  120,000  foot,  armed  and  trained 
in  the  Roman  fashion,  with  16,000  horse,  into  Bithynia.  A 
powerful  fleet  cooperated  with  this  formidable  force.  The  whole 
country  submitted  without  a  blow.  All  Asia,  groaning  under 
the  burthens  laid  upon  it  by  Sylla,  and  oppressed  more  than 
ever  by  the  extortions  of  the  Tax-gatherers,  again  welcomed 
him  as  a  Deliverer. 

§  3.  The  Consuls  of  the  year  were  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  and 
L.  I^icinius  Lucullus.  Lucullus,  eldest  son  of  that  Lucullus  who 
had  shown  so  little  capacity  in  the  Sicilian  Slave- war,  and  grand- 
son of  him  who  had  behaved  so  treacherously  to  the  Lusitanians,* 
felt  within  him  the  ardour  of  military  ambitjon.  He  had  done 
good  service  under  Sylla  in  the  First  War,  and  for  this  reason 

•  ChRpt.  xUv.  §  14. 
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seemed  to  have  earned  a  right  to  command  in  the  present  out- 
break. But  by  lot  his  colleague  Cotta  had  obtained  the  Pro- 
vince of  Bithynia,  and  he  was  himself  destined  by  the  same 
capricious  dispenser  of  patronage  to  the  quiet  rule  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  Province  of  Cilicia  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  its  ruler,  and  the  Senate  conferred  it  upon 
him  as  an  extraordinary  command.  On  the  arrival  of  Lucullus 
in  Asia,  he  heard  that  Cotta  had  been  defeated  by  the  officers  of 
the  King,  and  had  been  obliged  to  throw  himself  into  Chalcedon, 
where  he  was  blockaded.  He  was  unable  to  take  more  than  two 
Legions  across  the  water.  Besides  these  he  found  four  in  Asia, 
two  of  which  had  been  led  into  the  Province  by  Fimbria,  and 
had  lived  there  in  military  licence  for  more  than  ten  years.  But 
there  was  no  time  to  pick  and  choose.  Having  completed  his 
preparations  with  great  rapidity,  he  was  able  to  advance  from 
Galatia  into  Mysia  with  about  30,000  foot  and  1600  horse. 

Meanwhile,  Mithridates  had  laid  siege  to  Cyzicus,  a  town 
which  stands  on  what  is  now  a  peninsula,  though  at  that  time 
it  was  an  island  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel.  With  his  large  army  he  cut  it  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  land,  while  his  powerful  fleet  served  at  once  to 
blockade  the  place,  and  to  keep  his  army  well  supplied  with 
provisions  and  all  materials  necessary  for  a  siege. 

§  4  Lucullus  showed  great  military  talents  in  the  operations 
which  followed.  He  cautiously  advanced  towards  Cyzicus, 
cutting  off  the  King's  fora^ng  parties  whenever  opportunity 
offered,  till  he  contrived  to  seize  an  elevated  position,  and  posted 
his  army  there  so  strongly,  that  on  the  one  hand  he  was  quite 
secure  from  attack,  while  on  the  other  he  completely  commanded 
the  enemy's  lines.  Winter  was  now  at  hand.  The  Pontic 
fleet  was  unable  to  keep  the  sea ;  and  as  Lucullus  had  inter- 
cepted communication  with  the  interior,  supplies  soon  began  to 
fail.  By  famine  and  disease  the  enemy  was  at  length  so 
weakened,  that  Lucullus  was  able  to  extend  hb  lines  both  ways, 
and  thus  the  besiegers  became  in  their  turn  beaeged.  They 
persisted  bravely  in  their  work ;  but  the  Roman  general  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  fresh  troops  and  supplies  into  Cyzicus,  and 
t  length  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  became  inevitable. 
Mithridates  accordingly  sent  off  his  sick  and  weakly  men  towards 
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Bithynia,  while  he  showed  a  bold  front  towards  Lucullus.  But 
the  Roman  general  sent  a  detachment  in  pursuit,  while  he  had  still 
force  enough  to  keep  his  own  ground.  The  wretched  fugitives 
were  overtaken  on  the  river  Rhyndacus  and  cut  oflF  to  a  man. 
Not  long  after  this  dreadful  scene,  the  remainder  of  the  Pontic 
army,  after  great  suffering  by  plague  and  famine,  broke  out 
from  their  lines  and  marched  along  the  coast  for  Lampsacus. 
But  Lucullus  followed  close,  and  attacked  them  at  every 
advantageous  point  On  the  iEsepus,  on  the  Granicus,  great 
numbers  fell ;  only  a  shattered  remnant  of  the  host  arrived  at 
Lampsacus.  Here,  in  company  with  the  Lampsacenes,  who 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  Rome,  they  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet  for  Nicomedia.  But  the  greater  part  perished  in  a  storm, 
and  the  vast  army  which  Mithridates  had  collected  and  trained 
with  so  much  anxious  care  was  annihilated  in  little  more  than  a 
year. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  Lucullus  had  collected  a  naval 
force  suflScient  to  meet  the  fleet  of  Mithridates.  He  recovered 
Byzantium,  relieved  Chalcedon,  and  took  every  port  along  the 
coast  of  Bithynia.  Mithridates  himself  suffered  shipwreck  in  a 
storm,  and  was  obliged  to  be  indebted  to  a  pirate  for  his  escape 
to  Sinope.  For  the  whole  of  that  year  and  the  next,  Lucullus 
continued  steadily  to  close  upon  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  By 
the  end  of  72  b.c.  Mithridates  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
acting  on  the  defensive  within  his  own  territory,  and  Lucullus 
sent  letters  wreathed  in  laurel  recording  his  successes  to  the 
Senate. 

§  5.  But  winter  checked  not  the  activity  of  the  Roman  com- 
mander. He  crossed  the  Halys  late  in  the  season.  Eupatoria, 
a  place  lately  founded  by  Mithridates,  and  Themiscyra,  sub- 
mitted with  little  show  of  resistance.  Alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  the  Romans,  Mithridates  left  Sinope,  his  capital  city,  and 
betook  himself  to  the  strong  mountiun  fortress  of  Cabeira,  which 
was  within  easy  reach  of  the  kingdom  of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes. 
To  this  monarch,  who  styled  himself  King  of  Kings,  he  sent  for 
aid,  as  well  as  to  his  own  son  Machares,  whom  he  had  made 
sovereign  over  the  Crimean  Bosphorus  and  its  dependencies. 
The  strong  town  of  Amisus,  however,  held  out  during  the 

winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  71  B.C.,  Lucullus,  leaving  Murena 
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(si>ii  of  hlin  who  had  earned  a  disgraceful  triumph  from  the 
Si\\>iul  Mithridatic  War)  to  continue  the  siege,  advanced  in 
}K'rson  with  additional  troops  towards  Cabeira.  Mithridates, 
di^s^lKiiring  of  eflectual  resistance,  fled  precipitately,  and  was  so 
hotly  pursueii,  that  his  capture  would  have  been  certain,  had  not 
tho  Roman  horsemen  stopped  to  collect  a  quantity  of  gold  whidi 
had  fiillen  fh>m  a  pack-horse  in  the  King's  suite.  He  took 
rt^fiigi^  in  Armenia.  Amisus  now  surrendered,  after  a  brave 
defiMuv ;  Sinope,  the  royal  capital,  followed  its  example ;  and 
by  tho  close  of  the  third  campaign,  all  Pontus  with  Lesser 
Anuonia,  that  is,  all  the  country  from  the  Halys  to  the 
Kuphrates,  was  at  the  feet  of  Rome.  No  Roman  general  had 
ever  done  a  Iwtter  three  years'  work  than  LucuUua 

§  (>.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  (70  ac.)  he  sent  App. 
(^lodius,  his  wife's  brother,  to  the  court  of  Tigranes  to  demand 
the  jK^rson  of  Mithridates.  The  envoy  did  not  return  from  this 
mission  for  nearly  twelve  months ;  and  during  the  interval 
Lucullus  employed  himself  in  making  a  tour  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  the  puq)ose  of  restoring  some  degree  of  order  in  the  Pro- 
vince and  its  contiguous  principalities.  His  mild  and  generous 
temjK>r  everj-  where  won  the  favour  of  the  people.  It  had  been 
his  task,  at  the  close  of  the  First  Mithridatic  War,  to  collect  the 
tribute  imposed  by  Sylla  as  a  punishment  for  the  massacre  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  he  had  performed  this  duty  with  all  the  gentle- 
ness which  its  nature  permitted.*^  But  since  his  departure,  the 
imposts  had  been  multiplied  six-fold  by  the  extortionate  interest 
demanded  by  the  Tax-collectors  for  moneys  advanced  by  them- 
selves to  the  wretched  Provincials.  Lucullus  at  once  fixed  the 
rate  of  interest  for  their  payments  at  one  per  cent.,  struck  off  the 
accumulated  suras  irom  the  capital  of  the  debt,  and  made  other 
stringent  rules  for  checking  the  malpractices  of  the  Roman 
Capitalists.  These  proceedings  stirred  up  a  nest  of  hornets,  who 
at  a  later  time  made  him  feel  their  sting.  It  must  be  noted 
also,  that  by  admitting  the  Pontic  Towns  to  favoiu^ble  terms  of 
surrender,  without  giving  them  up  to  plunder,  he  lost  the 
afiections  of  an  army  long  accustomed  to  every  sort  of  licence. 

§  7.  By  the  opening  of  the  year  69  b.c.  App.  Clodius  had 
returned  with  the  answer  of  Tigranes.    This  haughty  monarch 

'•  See  Chapt.  lix.  §  20. 
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had  not  as  yet  admitted  his  unfortunate  fatlier-in-law  to  his 
presence.  But  the  tone  of  the  Roman  Envoy  displeased  him, 
and  he  was  especially  wroth  because  he  was  addressed  simply  as 
King  of  Armenia,  and  not  honoured  with  the  title  of  King  of 
Kinga  He  replied  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  person  of 
Mithridates;  and  LucuUus,  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted, 
crossed  the  upper  Euphrates  with  two  Legions  of  picked  men 
and  500  horse,  and  pushed  on  straight  to  Tigranocerta,  the 
Western  Capital  of  Armenia,  through  wild  and  unknown  moun- 
tain districts.  Mithridates,  at  length  admitted  to  conference  by 
his  haughty  son-in-law,  advised  him  not  to  hazard  a  general 
action  with  the  invaders.  But  Tigranes,  indignant  at  being 
braved  by  a  handful  of  men,  scornfully  rejected  his  advice. 
*'  Those  Romans,"  he  said,  '^  for  ambassadors  are  too  many,  for 
enemies  too  few."  But  a  terrible  defeat  was  the  consequence 
of  his  temerity  ;  and  the  slaughter  of  his  broken  host  was  only 
stopped  by  the  approach  of  night.  Tigranes  tore  off  his  diadem, 
and  fled  eastward,  having  learnt  by  bitter  experience  that  his 
father-in-law's  estimate  of  the  Roman  soldiery  was  a  better 
guide  than  his  own  overweening  confidence.  Soon  after  the 
battle,  the  Armenian  capital  Tigranocerta,  though  defended  by 
walls  fifty  cubits  high,  was  betrayed  by  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  whom  the  commandant  had  disarmed  and  had 
attempted  to  put  to  death.  Lucullus  pursued  his  advantages 
with  great  activity.  Machares,  son  of  Mithridates,  viceroy  of 
the  Crimea,  had  already  paid  homage  to  Rome.  The  King  of 
the  Parthians,  a  powerful  tribe  which  had  poured  from  the 
mountainous  districts  south  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  had 
become  lords  of  all  Central  Asia,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
on  the  East  to  Armenia  on  the  North  and  to  the  Euphrates  on 
the  West,  sent  offers  of  alliance.  Roman  tacticians  loudly  com- 
mended the  military  skill  of  Lucullus,  who  had  subdued  the 
well-disciplined  army  of  Mithridates  by  slow  but  systematic 
operations,  and  had  crushed  the  barbarous  hordes  of  Tigranes 
by  an  adventuicous  and  almost  rash  advance. 

§  8.  In  the  course  of  the  next  season  (68  b.c.)  the  Roman 
leader  continued  his  victorious  career.  Tigranes  attempted  to 
make  a  stand  .upon  the  Arsanias,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates, 
but  was  again  defeated,  and  fled  to  Artaxata,  the  second  capital 
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I  d.  Mitfandaxei,  fiDdiQ?  daS  Pcgrs  v;bs  oixMuiid  br  a 
fir^tJ/r  f^ifpii  of  the  Roman  anaj  mder  die  ro^oBand  of  L. 
Val^u<i  Trianus,  collected  some  of  bSs  acatmed  troopB  and 
muhUruly  rf;-appeared  in  his  ovn  kinsdom.  Earir  io  the  next 
nifr'tufi,  ^^^7  ac.)  neva  of  du«  bold  desoent  readied  LuciiI1ds» 
and  Im;  liajft^fned  to  support  his  Uemenant.  Bat  Triarms*  pre- 
Mirriiitii/iiiM  arid  eager  for  triumph,  attacked  Mhloidates  at  Zda 
without  waiting  for  the  arriTal  of  the  ProcaosoL  He  was 
(U'ft'fiUul  witli  tlie  loss  of  his  whole  Legion  and  his  own  life. 
Tint  King,  Matiisfied  with  his  adTantage,  again  retreated  to 
tlfi*  ffiountiiifiis  and  loicullus  gave  orders  for  pursuit.  But  the 
iniitiffoiiM  M|iirit,  which  liad  partially  disckeed  itself  in  the 
for<<f(oiiig  yi'ar,  now  Woke  out  with  undiseembled  Any.  The 
tliiiMif  wjiii  fatini*d  by  Publ.  Clodius  Pulcher,  younger  brother  of 
lhi«  A|»|f.  CliHiiiiM  who  had  been  sent  as  enToy  to  Tigranes,  and 
bt'iithf«r-iii-hiw  Ut  Uh;  General.  His  subsequent  career  proved 
U\n  rfM'kh«M  iitid  Milfish  temper.  On  the  present  occasion, 
(hnM|(h  hn  whn  but  one  or  two-and-iwenty,  he  conceived  that  he 
\\m\  biMMi  hi<gh*rt4Ml  by  Liicullus.  In  the  army  he  found  ready 
MiiiliM'liiU  for  w*dition.  'llie  men  had  indeed  some  reason  for 
iIImmiiiIkmI.  'l*hi*  Holdiers  of  Fimbria  had  been  absent  from 
hilly  now  for  nrnrly  tw(*nty  years;  and  since  Lucullus  took  the 
iMMiitnnnili  ihc«y  hiui  gono  through  great  toils  and  suffered  great 
hiinlHlll|Ni.  Liirulhm,  though  a  »kilful  general  and  an  equitable 
rtllofi  Imil  iiolH^  uf  that  i^vuui\  frankness  of  manner,  which  wins 
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the  affection  of  soldiers :  and  the  luxurious  habits  in  which  he 
indulged  when  not  in  the  field,  excited  jealousy.  The  army  so 
far  obeyed  him,  that  they  agreed  to  defend  Pontus  from  the 
attacks  of  Mithridates,  but  positively  refused  to  undertake  any 
new  and  active  operations.  Senatorial  Commissioners  had 
already  arrived  to  assist  Lucullus  in  settling  the  conquered  dis- 
tricts, and  were  the  unwilling  witnesses  of  the  General's  help- 
less condition.  M'  Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the  Consuls  of  the 
year  67  b.c.,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lucullus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Cilicia  and  the  command  against  Mithridates,  and  in 
66  B.C.  he  arrived  in  Asia.  Lucullus,  however,  still  continued 
with  the  army  in  Pontus. 

§  10.  But  events  were  even  now  occurring  which  transferred 
the  command  to  other  and  abler  hands.     While  the  Roman 
arms  were  victoriously  threatening  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  confines  of  the  Parthian  Monarchy,  while  Lucullus  was 
mortified  at  seeing  his  fondest  hopes  baffled  by  the  mutinous 
soldiery,  and  at  feeling  a  magnificent  Triumph  slipping  from 
his  grasp,  an  enemy  was  carrying  terror  into  every  Province 
that  lay  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  insolently 
assailing  the  very  shores  of  Italy.     From  very  ancient  times, 
as  at  the  present  day,  the  creeks  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islets 
of  the  Archipelago  had  been  the  resort  and  shelter  of  piratical 
bands,  who  sallied  out  for  plunder  and  disappeared  like  magic 
before  attack.     During  the  distractions  that  followed  the  Social 
and  Civil  Wars,  these  Pirates  had  gained  a  power  and  an 
audacity  unknown  before.     Their  chief  nests  were  in  the  ports 
of  Western  Cilicia  and  Pisidia ;  and  they  possessed  strongholds 
difficult  of  access  in  the  mountain  valleys  which  lead  down  from 
Taurus  to  that  coast.      Hence  these  Pirates  are  often  called 
Cilicians,  and  often  Isaurians — the  district  of  Isauria,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Pisidian  mountain-range,  being  one  of  their  chief 
fastnesses.     Of  late  they  had  been  encouraged  by  the  patronage 
and  money  of  Mithridates,  who  neglected  no  means  of  annoying 
Rome.     Their  audacity  was  extreme.     At   one   time  young 
Caesar  was  in  their  hands ;   and  P.  Clodius,  who  had  left  the 
army  of  Lucullus  after  his  success  in  fomenting  mutiny,  was 
even  now  their  prisoner.     Not  long  before  this,  their  dashing 
chie&  had  carried  off  two  Praetors  from  the  coasts  of 
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The  granddaughter  of  the  great  Orator  M.  Antonius  had  been 
seized  by  them  at  Misenum ;  the  very  port  of  Ostia  had  been 
plundered  by  their  galleys.     In  the  year  78  b.c.,  Q.  Servilius 
Vatia  was  sent  as  Proconsul  to  Cilicia,  and  he  carried  on  the 
war  against  these  marauders  with  so  much  success,  that  he  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph  and  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of 
Isauricus.     In  75  B.c.y  M.  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  Orator, 
being  Prstor,  was  invested  with  an  extraordinary  command, 
over  all  the  fleets  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to 
clear  the  seas  of  the  Pirates.     The  Cretans  in  some  way  lent 
countenance  to  the  Pirates,  and  he  landed  in  that  island  with  a 
large  force.     But  he  used  his  great  power  for  plunder  and  self- 
enrichment  ;  his  military  operations  covered  the  Roman  arms 
with  dishonour ;  and,  dying  in  Crete,  he  was  called  Creticus  in 
derision.    The  depredations  of  the  Pirates  continued.    Q.  Me- 
tellus.  Consul  in  69  b.c.,^  was  commissioned  to  continue  the 
war  specially  against  Crete,  probably  with  a  view  to  further 
operations  against  the  Pirates ;  and  at  the  present  time  he  was 
engaged  in  this  contest  with  good  promise  of  a  successful  issue. 
But  Pompey,  who  had  been  living  unemployed  at  Rome  since 
his  Consulship,  was  becoming  impatient  for  employment     lie 
was  popular  because  of  the  measures  of  his  Consulship;  his 
military  character  stood  higher  than  that  of  any  other  man  at 
Rome ;   and  it  was  with  general  approbation,  that  in  the  year 
67  B.C.,  the  Tribune  Au.  Gabinius,  a  person  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Pompey,  brought  forward  a  Law  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  People  to  elect  a  person  of  Consular  rank,  who 
should  exercise  over  the  whole  Mediterranean  a  power  still 
more  universal  and  absolute  than  had  eight  years  before  been 
fruitlessly  conferred  upon  Antonius.     Pompey  was  not  named 
in  the  law,  but  every  one  knew  that  he  was  to  be  the  person 
chosen.      The  Senate  were,  almost  to  a  man,  suspicious  of 
Pompey's  intentions.     It  was  thought  that  he  was  only  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  make  himself  the  military  chief  of  Rome ; 
and  the  propositioa  was  vehemently  opposed,  as  dangerous  to 
constitutional  freedom,   by  the  Senatorial    leaders,   Catulus, 
Hortensius,  and  others.     Cssar,  indeed,  supported  it  in  the 

^  ThlB  MateUus  waa  grandson  of  Metellus  Dalmaticus  (see  Chapt.  Uy.  §  3;, 
and  therefore  oouain  to  Metellus  Pius. 
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Senate.  But  he  stood  almost  alone.  Pompey  himself  was 
threatened  with  the  ominous  words : — "  You  aspire  to  be 
Romulus;  beware  of  the  fate  of  Romulus."  So  exasperated 
were  the  Nobility,  that  under  the  conduct  of  the  Consul  C. 
Piso,  colleague  of  Glabrio,  they  personally  assaulted  the  Tri- 
bune Gabinius,  who  in  his  turn  raised  the  People  against  them. 
So  fierce  was  the  riot  that  followed,  that  the  Tribune  himself 
was  obliged  to  interfere  to  lay  the  storm  and  save  the  Consul. 
When  the  Tribes  met  to  pass  the  Bill,  another  Tribune  named 
Trebellius  was  induced  to  interpose  his  veto.  When  he  had 
once  taken  this  step,  he  showed  the  usual  stubborn  determina- 
tion of  Roman  Tribunes ;  no  threats  or  persuasions  moved 
him,  till  Gabinius  put  it  to  the  vote  that  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  Tribunate,  according  to  the  precedent  given  by  Tl 
Gracchus  in  the  case  of  Octavius.  Not  till  seventeen  Tribes 
had  voted  for  his  deprivation,  did  Trebellius  yield,  and  then  it 
was  too  late  in  the  day  for  further  proceedings.  But  next 
morning  the  Tribes  again  assembled  and  the  Bill  was  passed 
by  acclamation.  No  sooner  was  this  result  known,  than  the 
price  of  provisions  fell.  Pompey  set  vigorously  about  the 
worthy  execution  of  his  high  trust 

§  11.  No  part  of  Pompey's  life  is  so  brilliant  as  its  next 
years.  During  the  winter,  having  full  command  of  the  Trea- 
sury, he  got  a  large  Fleet  ready  for  sea.  Twenty-four  lieu- 
tenants, among  whom  appear  the  names  of  the  philosophic 
Cato  and  the  learned  Varro,  some  commanding  squadrons  of 
the  fleet,  some  protecting  the  coast-lands  with  troops,  obeyed 
his  orders.  He  directed  all  these  forces  to  encircle  the  West 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  simultaneous  movements  to 
drive  the  flying  squadrons  of  the  enemy  before  them  towards 
the  East.  In  the  brief  space  of  forty  days  he  was  able  to 
report  at  Rome  that  the  whole  sea  west  of  Greece  had  been 
cleared  of  the  Pirates.  Meantime,  a  powerful  Fleet  had  been 
assembling  at  Brundusium ;  and  hastening  across  Italy  to  that 
port  he  took  the  command  in  person.  He  continued  his  ori- 
ginal plan  of  action  by  sweeping  every  inlet  of  the  Archipelago, 
so  as  to  force  the  enemy  to  their  own  Cilician  coast  Their 
assembled  ships  ventured  to  give  him  battle  off  their  rock- 
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fortress  of  Coracesium  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and  Pisidia. 
They  suffered  a  complete  defeat  A  general  surrender  fol- 
lowed,  which  was  due  as  much  to  the  leniency  of  Pompey  as 
to  his  victory ;  and  in  the  course  of  three  months  from  the  day 
on  which  he  commenced  operations,  the  war  was  ended.  A 
large  number  of  the  Pirates  were  settled  in  the  Cilician  town 
of  Soli,  which  was  henceforth  named  Pompeiopolis. 

About  the  same  time,  Metellus  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  Crete.  The  Cretans  sought  to  lighten  their  expected  fate 
by  throwing  themselves  upon  Pompey's  protection  ;  and  he,  not 
very  generously,  claimed  the  command  in  that  island  as  in- 
cluded in  the  Commission  which  made  him  supreme  in  the 
Mediterranean.  But  Metellus  resisted  the  encroachment,  and 
the  Senate  backed  him.  After  some  delay,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  Triumph  and  assumed  the  name  of  Creticus  as  a  title  of 
real  honour. 

§  12.  At  the  very  moment,  then,  when  Lucullus  was  unwil- 
lingly obeying  the  sullen  will  of  his  soldiery,  Pompey,  in  the 
full  blaze  of  victory,  was  settling  the  affairs  of  Cilicia.  During 
the  winter  he  remained  in  the  East.  His  friends  at  Rome, 
taking  advantage  of  the  popular  favour,  put  forward  his  name 
as  the  only  person  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  con- 
cluding the  Mlthridatic  War.  Glabrio,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Lucullus,  was  equally  unable  to  control  the 
soldiery,  and  confessed  his  helpless  condition.  At  the  very 
beginning  of  the  year  66  B.C.,  the  Tribune  C.  Manilius  moved 
that  a  second  extraordinary  Commission  should  be  issued  to 
invest  Pompey  with  the  chief  command  over  all  Roman  domi- 
nions in  the  East,  not  only  by  sea  but  by  land,  till  he  had 
brought  the  war  with  Mithridates  to  an  end.  The  Senatorial 
Chiefs  opposed  the  law  of  Manilius,  but  not  in  the  same  vehe- 
ment temper  that  they  had  shown  in  opposing  the  law  of  Ga- 
binius,  while  a  new  supporter  of  the  popular  hero  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Cicero.  The  eloquent  advocate  had  never  yet 
ventured  to  address  the  Tribes  on  any  political  question,  and 
he  could  not  have  found  an  occasion  better  suited  for  this  dis- 
play of  his  powers  than  the  praises  of  Pompey.  The  task  was 
easy,  and  the  audience  eager ;   but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
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never  was  a  more  splendid  offering  paid  to  military  genius  than 
was  now  made  to  Pompey  by  the  rising  Orator.*  Success  was 
a  matter  of  course.  Pompey  received  by  acclamation  the  most 
extensive  authority  ever  yet  conferred  by  law  upon  a  Roman 
Citizen,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dictatorial  power  given  to 
Sylla ;  and  in  Pompey's  case  it  was  a  free  gift  from  the  People. 
He  was  empowered  to  levy  or  retain  whatever  troops  and  ships 
he  deemed  necessary,  and  to  make  war  or  conclude  peace  with 
any  or  all  of  the  Oriental  Potentates.  He  was  in  fact  appointed 
Dictator  of  the  East ;  and  with  the  army  thus  placed  at  his 
command,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  establish  himself  as 
master  of  the  West  also.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
Senatorial  Chiefs  had  some  reason  to  object  to  this  unlimited 
authority.  Necessity  was  perhaps  a  just  excuse  in  Sylla's  case : 
for  without  him  there  would  have  been  anarchy.  But  here  no 
necessity  existed ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Lucullus,  with 
proper  reinforcements,  would  have  brought  the  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  But  the  cause  of  Pompey  was  identified  with  the 
cause  of  the  People ;  Lucullus  was  held  to  be  a  champion  of 
the  Senate ;  and  the  popular  will  allowed  no  hesitation  or  com- 
promise. 

§  13.  During  the  year  of  inaction  that  had  preceded  Pom- 
pey's appointment,  Mithridates  had  collected  a  fresh  army, 
with  which  he  occupied  an  entrenched  camp  on  the  frontier  of 
Pontus.  Pompey  still  remained  in  Asia,  expecting  the  issue 
of  the  Manilian  Law.  As  soon  as  he  received  his  second  Com- 
mission, he  advanced  with  his  new  troops,  held  an  interview 
with  Lucullus  in  Galatia  in  the  summer  of  66  b.c,  and  at  once 
pushed  forward  towards  Cabeira,  through  a  country  already 
wasted  by  previous  campaigns.  Mithridates,  anxious  to  avoid 
a  battle,  retired  eastward  towards  the  sources  of  the  Halys. 
The  Roman  General,  however,  by  a  flank  march  overtook  the 
King,  who  attempted  to  make  his  escape  by  night.  The 
Romans  pursued,  and  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  halt  and  give 
battle  on  a  spot  afterwards  marked  by  the  city  of  Nicopolis, 
which  was  founded  by  Pompey  in  memory  of  the  battle.  Here 
Mithridates  was  entirely  defeated,  and  with  a  few  stragglers 

*  5>ee  hia  speech  Pro  imperio  Cn.  Pompeii,  commonly  called  pro  lege  Manilia, 
especially  c.  1 1,  sq.    The  orator  apologises  for  a  little  exaggeration,  Orator  c.  29. 
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only  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Euphrates.  But  Tigranes  re- 
fused him  harbourage  in  Armenia ;  and  he  made  his  way- 
northward,  with  great  difficulty,  through  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Caucasian  range  to  Dioscurias  (Iskuria)  on  the  coast  of  Cir- 
cassia.  He  had  now  no  hope  left  of  carrying  on  the  war  suc- 
cessfully in  the  regions  south  of  Caucasus ;  and  his  adventurous 
genius  formed  the  conception  of  uniting  the  Sarmatian  tribes 
from  the  Caucasus  to  lUyria,  and  making  a  descent  upon 
Macedonia  and  Italy  at  once.  Machares,  Viceroy  of  the 
Crimea,  attempted  to  dissuade  his  father  from  these  vast  pro- 
jects, and  to  maintain  his  own  connexion  with  Rome.  But, 
panic-stricken  at  the  King's  approach,  the  Prince  sought  death 
by  his  own  hand ;  and  the  Crimea  again  became  subject  to 
Mithridates. 

§  14.  Unable  to  pursue  Mithridates  beyond  the  Caucasus, 
Pompey  advanced  into  Armenia,  and  received  the  submission 
of  its  King.  Tigranes  appeared  before  the  Roman  General, 
and  would  have  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet,  had  not  Pompey 
prevented  the  humiliation.  So  great  was  the  terror  produced 
by  the  brilliant  victories  of  the  Western  soldiers,  that  Phraates 
of  Parthia,  who  had  assumed  the  proud  title  of  King  of 
Kings,  lately  arrogated  by  Tigranes,  sent  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  victorious  Roman ;  and  Pompey,  secure  from  attack 
in  the  East  and  South,  turned  his  steps  Northward  in  pursuit 
of  Mithridates.  By  mid-winter  he  had  reached  the  frontiers 
of  Armenia,  and  celebrated  the  Saturnalia  on  the  River  Cyrus 
(Kur),  below  the  Caucasian  valleys  which  are  now  occupied  by 
the  Lesghian  and  Dagestanee  warriors, — then  called  Albanians 
and  Iberians.  In  the  spring  he  advanced  along  the  coast  to  the 
Phasis.  But  finding  his  passage  disputed  by  the  brave  moun- 
taineers, and  learning  that  Mithridates  was  safe  in  the  Crimea, 
he  turned  back  to  his  old  quarters  on  the  Cyrus.  Here  he 
spent  the  rest  of  the  summer  in  reducing  the  Albanians  to 
submission.  Whenever  he  met  them  in  fair  field,  they  were 
defeated  :  and  one  victory  was  considerable  enough  to  be  cele- 
brated by  the  foundation  of  another  Nicopolis.  But  the  whole 
year  65  b.c.  passed  without  decisive  results,  and  Pompey  was 
at  length  obliged  to  return  Westward  for  winter-quarters  to 
Amisus  in  Pontus.      Here  he  received  ambassadors  from  all 
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the  neighbouring  potentates,  and  busied  himself,  without  ex- 
pecting a  Senatorial  Commission,  in  reducing  Pontus  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  Province.  When  spring  arrived,  he  still 
found  himself  unable  to  get  beyond  Caucasus  even  by  passing 
along  the  coast  so  as  to  turn  its  formidable  heights,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  he  occupied  himself  by  campaigns  in  the 
famous  countries  to  the  south  of  Asia  Minor. 

§  15.  Syria  had  been  of  late  years  subject  to  Tigranes  of 
Armenia.  After  the  submission  of  that  monarch  to  Rome, 
Pompey  determined  to  detach  this  and  other  conquered  coun- 
tries from  Armenia.  His  lieutenant  Afranius  was  sent  forward 
in  the  summer  of  64  b.c.  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Amanus,  and 
Pompey  descending  through  Cappadocia  to  Antioch,  without 
stroke  of  sword  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae  and  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  Province. 
The  Ituraeans,  the  northern  Idumseans,  and  all  the  country 
below  Taurus  crouched  submissive  at  his  feet  As  he  ad- 
vanced southward,  his  authority  was  called  in  to  settle  a 
quarrel  between  two  brothers  of  that  Royal  Family  which  had 
inherited  the  Jewish  sceptre  and  high  priesthood  from  the 
brave  Maccabees.  Aristobulus  was  the  reigning  King  of 
Judsea,  but  his  title  was  disputed  by  his  brother  Hyrcanus.  It 
was  the  latter  who  applied  for  aid  to  the  Roman  General. 
Pompey,  a  true  Roman,  at  once  accepted  the  appeal.  But  the 
Jews,  attached  to  the  reigning  prince,  refused  obedience ;  and 
Pompey  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
either  late  in  the  year  64  b.c.  or  early  in  the  following  year, 
after  Cicero  had  entered  upon  his  memorable  Consulship. 
For  three  months  the  Jews  defended  themselves  with  their 
wonted  obstinacy ;  but  their  submission  was  enforced  by  famine, 
and  Pompey  entered  the  Holy  City.  Pillage  he  forbade ;  but 
excited  by  the  curiosity  which  even  then  the  spiritual  worship 
of  Jehovah  created  in  the  minds  of  Roman  Idolaters,  he 
entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Temple,  and  ventured  even 
to  intrude  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  behind  that  solemn  veil 
which  had  hitherto  been  lifted  but  once  a  year,  and  that  by  the 
High  Priest  alone.  We  know  little  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  Pompey's  mind  by  finding  the  inmost  shrine 
untenanted  by  any  object  of  worship.     But  it  is  interesting  to 
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compare  the  irreverent  curiosity  of  the  Roman  with  the  con- 
duct attributed  to  the  Great  Alexander  upon  a  similar  occasion. 
Hyrcanus  was  established  in  the  sovereignty,  on  condition  of 
paying  a  tribute  to  Rome :  Aristobulus  followed  the  conqueror 
as  his  prisoner. 

§  16.  Aretas,  King  of  the  Nabathsan  Arabs,  also  defied 
the  arms  of  Pompey;  and  the  conqueror  was  preparing  to 
enter  the  rocky  deserts  of  Idumaea,  so  as  to  penetrate  to  the 
capital  of  Petra,  when  he  received  news  which  suddenly  re- 
called him  to  A^a  Minor.  Mithridates  was  no  more.  The 
vast  designs  which  the  King  had  been  forming  to  unite  all  the 
barbarous  Tribes  of  Eastern  Europe  against  Rome  so  excited  the 
alarm  of  his  remaining  subjects,  that  his  son  Phamaces  found 
it  an  easy  task  to  raise  them  to  insurrection;  and  the  old 
monarch,  rendered  desperate  by  seeing  his  last  hopes  baulked, 
had,  while  Pompey  was  yet  before  Jerusalem,  terminated  his 
own  life  by  poison  at  Panticapaeum  (Kertch)  in  the  Crimea. 
Pompey,  calling  his  soldiers  before  his  tribunal,  read  the  letters 
of  Phamaces  announcing  his  father's  death  and  his  own  sub- 
mission to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Every  one  felt  that  the 
Pontic  War,  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  abilities  and 
energy  of  Mithridates  alone,  was  now  at  an  end ;  and  every 
one  breathed  more  freely.  Pompey  hastened  to  Sinope,  to 
which  place  the  body  of  the  old  King  had  been  sent  by  his 
son.  It  was  honoured  with  a  royal  ftineral,  and  placed  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

§  17.  The  remainder  of  the  year  63  b.c.  was  spent  in  Asia 
by  the  General  in  issuing  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  the 
newly-acquired  Provinces  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  and  Syria,  and 
in  settling  the  limits  of  the  kingdoms  which  he  allowed  to 
remain  under  Roman  protection  on  the  frontiers  of  these  Pro- 
vinces. Phamaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  was  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Crimea  and  its  adjacent  dependencies ;  Deiotarus, 
chief  of  Galatia,  received  an  increase  of  territory ;  Ariobarzanes 
was  restored  for  the  fourth  time  to  the  principality  of  Cappa- 
docia.  All  this  was  done  by  Pompey's  sole  authority,  without 
any  orders  or  advice  from  the  Senate. 

The  long-delayed  triumphs  of  Lucullus  and  Metellus  Creticus 
took  place  in  this  year,  but  were  obscured  by  the  brilliant  news 
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(mmander  who  had  succeeded  them. 

'^^§nd  proceeded  slowly  in  a  sort  of 

xedonia  and  Greece,  —  so  slowly, 

1^  .  Italy  tiU  the  very  close  of  the  year  ; 

.  61  B.C.,  he  had  not  yet  appeared  before 

»o  claim  his  Triumph.     He  had  been  absent 

about  six  years.     His  intentions  were  known 

,at  the  power  given  him  by  the  devotion  of  his 

as  absolute;   and   the  Senatorial   Chiefs   who   had 

yi  his  appointment  might  well  feel  anxiety  till  he  dis- 

A  his  will.     But  before  we  speak  of  his  arrival  in  Rome, 

ill  be  necessary  to  relate  the  important  political  events  that 

occurred  during  his  absence. 


\ 
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CHAPTER    LXIV. 

FROM  THE  CONSULSHIP  OF  POMPEY  AND  CRASSDS  TO  THE  RETURN 
OF  POMPEV  FROM  THE  EAST:  CiESAR :  CICERO:  CATILINE. 
(69—61  B.C.) 

§  1.  Youth  and  life  of  Csesar  up  to  67  B.C.  §  2.  His  QusBstonhlp  and  iEdile- 
ship :  acknowledged  as  leader  of  the  Marian  Party.  §  3.  Disoontent  with 
government  of  Senate  among  (1)  families  of  Proscribed,  (2)  soldien  of 
Sylla,  (3)  profligate  young  Nobles.  §  4.  Catiline :  his  previous  life :  accused 
by  P.  Clodius,  and  prevented  standing  for  Consulship.  §  5.  Fint  plot  of 
Catiline :  Cicero's  ofifer  to  defend  him.  §  6.  Cassar  impeaches  two  persons 
for  acting  under  Sylla's  Proscription-law.  §  7.  Election  of  Cicero  and 
C.  Antonius  to  Consulship,  Catiline  being  rejected.  §  8.  Cicero's  Consul- 
ship :  he  takes  part  with  Senate :  speaks  against  Agrarian  Law  of  RuUus. 
§  9.  Impeachment  of  Rabirius  for  taking  up  arms  against  Satuminus. 
§  10.  Cicero  opposes  the  restoration  of  the  Sons  of  the  Proscribed.  {11. 
Election  of  Csesar  to  Chief  Pontificate.  §  12.  Catiline's  plans  betrayed  to 
Cicero :  Consuls  invested  with  dictatorial  power :  Catiline  again  loses 
the  Consulship:  Cicero's  First  Speech:  Catiline  leaves  Rome:  Second  Speech. 
§  13.  Allobrogian  Envoys  seised.  §  14.  Arrest  of  Conspirators  left  at 
Rome :  Cicero's  Third  Speech.  §  15.  Debate  in  Senate  on  punishment  of 
prisoners:  Cicero's  Fourth  Speech:  they  are  put  to  death.  §  16.  Cicero 
defends  Murena,  Consul-elect.  §  17.  Catiline  defeated  and  slain  early 
in  next  year.  §  18.  Discussion  as  to  complicity  of  Crassus  and  Caesar  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy. 

§  1.  Though  the  restoration  of  the  Tribunate  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Judicial  power  from  the  Senate  had  given  a  rude 
shock  to  the  Senatorial  Aristocracy  of  Sylla,  that  body  still 
remained  masters  of  Rome.  But  slowly  and  in  obscurity  the 
old  Marian  party  was  resuming  vitality.  When  Catidus  dedi- 
cated the  Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  restored  from  the 
conflagration  that  had  consumed  it  in  the  Civil  War,»  he  little 
dreamed  that  a  chief  was  growing  up  who  was  destined  not 
only  to  restore  life  to  the  opposite  party,  but  to  become  abso- 
lute master  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  greatest  man  whom  Rome  produced. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  was  born  of  an  old  Patrician  family  in  the 

•  Chapt.  Ix.  §  13. 
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as  therefore  six  years  younger  than  Pom- 
ilis  father,  C.  Caesar,  did  not  live  to  reach 
His  uncle  Sextus  held  that  high  dignity  in 
ofore  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War.     That  L. 
,old  command  in  the  first  year  of  that  war  (90  B.C.), 
athor  of  the  famous  Julian  Law  for  enfranchising  the 
•  as  a  more  distant  kinsman,  who  adhered  to  the  aristo- 
.1  party  and  fell  a  victim  in  the  Marian  massacre.    But  the 
«euon  on  which  the  young  Patrician  most  prided  himself 
^Cs  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  i^tith  the  famous  C.  Marius ; 
^Bid  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  declared  his  adhesion  to 
^^e  popular  party  by  espousing  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna, 
r    who  was  at  that  time  absolute   master  of  Rome.^      On  the 
return  of  Sylla,  as  has  been  related,  he  boldly  refused  to  repu- 
diate this  wife,  and  only  saved  bis  life  by  skulking   in  the 
Apennines.      But  at  length  his  aristocratic  friends  induced  the 
Dictator   to  pardon  him.     Sylla  gave  way  against   his   own 
judgment,  and  told  the  Nobles  to  whom  he  bequeathed  autho- 
rity to  "beware  of  that  dissolute  boy."*     His  first  military 
service  was  performed  under  the  Praetor  L.  Minucius  Thermus, 
who  was  left  by  Sylla  to  take  Mitylene ;  and  in  the  siege  of 
that  place  he  won  a  civic  crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen.     On  the  death  of  Sylla  he  returned  to  Rome,  and,  after 
the  custom  of  ambitious  young  Romans,  though  he  was  but  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  he  indicted  Cn.  Dolabella,  a  partisan  of 
Sylla,  for  extortion  in  his  province  of  Macedonia.      The  Sena- 
torial Jury  acquitted  Dolabella  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  the 
credit  gidned  by  the  young  Orator  was  great;  and  he  went 
to   Rhodes  to  study    rhetoric  under  Molo,   in  whose  school 
Cicero  bad  lately  been  taking  lessons.     It  was  on  his  way  to 
Rhodes  that  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cilician  pirates.  Redeemed 
by  a  heavy  ransom,  he  collected  some  ships  at  Miletus,  attacked 
his  captors,  took  the  greater  part  of  them  prisoners,  and  cruci- 
fied them  at  Pcrgamus,  according  to  a  threat  which  he  had 
often  made  while  he  had  been  their  prisoner.     About  the  year 
74  B.C.  he  heard  that  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  Pon- 

*>  Yet  he  had  already  been  married  before  to  Coeusutiaj  a  dch  hoireps.    Ho 
divorced  her  to  marry  Cornelia. 
^  Dio  C.  xliii.  43,  etc. 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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tifices,  to  succeed  his  uncle  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  and  he  instantly 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  leading 
apparently  a  life  of  pleasure,  taking  little  outward  part  in  poli- 
tics, but  yet,  by  Ids  winning  manners  and  open-handed  gene- 
rosity, laying  in  a  large  store  of  popularity.     Many  writers 
attribute  to  him  a  secret  agency  in  most  of  the  events  of  the 
tima      The  early  attachment  which  he  showed  to  the  Marian 
party,  and  his  bold  defiance  of  Sylla's  orders,  prove  that  he  was 
quite  willing  and  able  to  act  against  the  Senatorial  Oligarchy 
whenever  opportunity  might  offer.     But  we  have  no  positive 
evidence  on  the   matter,  further  than  that  it  was  his  uncle 
C.  Cotta,  who  in  75  B.C.  proposed  to  restore  to  the  Tribunes 
some  portion  of  the  dignity  they  had  lost  by  the  Syllan  Legisla- 
lation,  and  that  it  was  another  uncle,  L.  Cotta,  who  was  author 
of  the  celebrated  Law  (70  b.c.)  for  reorganising  the  Juries. 

§  2.  After  his  Consulship,  as  we  have  seen,  Pompey  had  re- 
mained for  two  years  in  dignified  ease  at  Rome,  envied  by 
Crassus,  and  reposing  on  the  popularity  he  had  won.  In 
67  B.C.  he  left  the  City  to  take  the  command  against  the 
Pirates.  In  that  year  Caesar,  being  now  in  his  thirty-third 
year,  was  elected  Quaestor,  and  signalised  his  year  of  office  by 
an  elaborate  panegyric  over  the  body  of  his  aunt  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Marius.  His  wife  Cornelia  died  in  the  same  year, 
and  gave  occasion  to  another  funeral  harangue.  In  both  of  these 
speeches  the  political  allusions  were  evident ;  and  he  ventured 
to  have  the  bust  of  Marius  carried  in  procession  among  his  family 
images  for  the  first  time  since  the  terrible  Dictatorship  of  Sylla. 
In  65  B.C.  he  was  elected  Curule  iEdile,  and  increased  his 
popularity  by  exhibiting  three  himdred  and  twenty  pairs  of 
gladiators,  and  conducting  all  the  games  on  a  scale  of  unusual 
magnificence.  The  expense  of  these  exhibitions  was  In  great 
measure  borne  by  his  colleague  M.  Bibulus,  who  naively  com- 
plained that  Caesar  had  all  the  credit  of  the  shows, — *'*  just  as 
the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  though  belonging  both  to  Castor  and 
Pollux,  bore  the  name  of  Castor  only."  But  he  did  not  confine 
himself  to  winning  applause  by  theatrical  spectacles.  As  Cura- 
tor of  the  Appian  Way  he  expended  a  large  sum  from  his  own 
resources.  The  Cimbrian  trophies  of  Marius  had  been  thrown 
down  by  Sylla,  and  no  public  remembrance  existed  of  the  ser- 
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vices  rendered  to  Rome  by  her  greatest  soldier.  The  popular 
-^dile  ordered  the  images  and  trophies,  with  suitable  inscrip- 
tions, to  be  secretly  restored ;  and  in  one  night  he  contrived  to 
have  them  set  up  upon  the  Capitol,  so  that  at  daybreak  men 
were  astonished  by  the  imaccustomed  sight  Old  soldiers  who 
had  served  with  Marius  shed  tears.  All  the  party  opposed  to 
Sylla  and  the  Senate  took  heart  at  this  boldness,  and  recognised 
their  chief.  So  important  was  the  matter  deemed,  that  it  was 
brought  before  the  Senate,  and  Catulus  accused  Caesar  of 
openly  assaulting  the  Constitution.  But  nothing  was  done  or 
could  be  done,  to  check  his  movements.  In  all  things  he  kept 
cautiously  within  the  Law. 

§  3.  The  year  of  his  ^dileship  was  marked  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  destined  to  an  infamous  notoriety, — L.  Sergius 
Catilina,  familiar  to  all  under  the  name  of  Catiline. 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  weariness  and 
desire  of  repose  which  always  follows  violent  revolutionary 
movements  had  disposed  all  ranks  of  society  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Senatorial  rule  established  by  the  Dictator.  But  more  than  one 
class  of  men  soon  found  themselves  ill  at  ease,  and  the  elements 
of  trouble  again  began  to  move  freely.  All  the  families  pro- 
scribed by  Sylla,  remembering  their  sometime  wealth  and  con- 
sequence, cherished  the  thoughts  that  by  a  new  revolution  they 
might  recover  what  they  had  lost ;  and  tiie  enthusiasm  displayed 
when  by  the  happy  temerity  of  Caesar  the  trophies  of  Marius 
were  restored,  revealed  to  the  Senate  both  the  number  and  the 
increasing  boldness  of  their  political  enemies.  But  besides  these 
avowed  enemies  there  were  a  vast  number  of  persons,  formerly 
attached  to  Sylla,  who  shared  the  discontent  of  the  Marian 
party.  The  Dictator  paid  the  services  of  his  instruments,  but  he 
left  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families.  His  own 
creatures  were  allowed  to  amass  money,  but  remained  without 
political  power.  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  rose  independently 
of  him,  and  almost  in  despite  of  his  will,  belonged  to  families  so 
distinguished  that  in  any  state  of  things  they  might  have  reached 
the  Consulate.  But  the  upstarts  who  enjoyed  a  transient  great- 
ness while  Sylla  was  Dictator  found  themselves  rapidly  reduced 
to  obscurity.     With  the  recklessness  of  men  who  had  become 

suddenly  rich,  they  had  for  the   most  part  squandered  their 

2  c  2 
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fortunes.  Neither  money  nor  i>ower  was  theirs.  These  men 
were  for  the  most  part  soldiers,  and  ready  for  any  violence 
which  might  restore  their  wealth  and  their  importance.  They 
only  wanted  chiefs.  These  chiefs  they  found  among^  the  spend- 
thrift and  profligate  members  of  noble  families,  who  like  them- 
selves had  enjoyed  the  licence  of  the  revolutionary  times  now 
gone  by,  and  like  themselves  were  excluded  from  the  councils 
of  the  respectable  though  narrow-minded  men  who  composed 
the  Senate  and  administered  the  government.  These  were  the 
young  Nobles,  effeminate  and  debauched,  reckless  of  blood,  of 
whom  Cicero  often  speaks  with  horror.*^ 

§  4.  Of  these  adventurers  Catiline  was  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable, lie  belonged  to  an  old  Patrician  Gens,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  both  by  valour  and  cruelty  in  the  late 
Civil  War.  He  is  said  to  have  murdered  his  own  brother,  and 
to  have  secured  impunity  by  getting  the  name  of  his  victim 
placed  on  the  proscribed  lists.  The  ready  zeal  with  which  he 
delivered  up  Marius  Gratidianus  to  a  death  of  torture  has  been 
already  noticed."  A  beautiful  and  profligate  lady,  by  name 
Aurelia  Orestilla,  refused  his  profiered  hand  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a  former  marriage  ;  and  this  son  speedily 
ceased  to  live.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  crimes,  real 
or  imputed,  the  personal  qualities  of  Catiline  gave  him  great 
ascendancy  over  the  people  at  large,  and  especially  over  the 
young  Nobles,  who  lacked  money,  and  who  were  jealous  of  the 
few  great  families  that  now,  as  before  the  times  of  the  Gracchi, 
had  absorbed  all  political  power.  His  strength  and  activity 
were  such,  that,  notwithstanding  his  debaucheries,  he  was  supe- 
rior to  the  soldiers  at  their  own  exercises,  and  could  encounter 
skilled  gladiators  with  their  own  weapons.  His  manners  were 
open  and  genial,  and  he  was  never  known  to  desert  friends. 
By  qualities  so  nearly  resembling  virtues,  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  deceived  many,  and  obtained  mastery  over  more.  In 
68  B.C.  he  was  elected  Praetor,  and  in  the  following  year  be- 
came Governor  of  the  Province  of  Africa.  Here  he  spent  two 
years  in  the  practice  of  every  crime  that  is  imputed  to  Roman 

*  '*  LibidinoBa  et  delicata  juventuB,"  ad  Att.  i.  19,  8:  *'  sanguinaria  juven- 
tuB,"  t^.  ii.  7,  3. 

•  Cbapt.  Ixi.  §  1. 
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Provincial  rulers.  During  the  year  of  Caesar's  ^Edilesliip, 
Catiline  was  accused  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  profligate 
P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  who  cared  not  how  or  at  whose  expense  he 
gained  distinction.  Catiline  had  intended  in  that  year  to  offer 
himself  Candidate  for  the  Consulship.  But  while  this  accusa- 
tion was  pending,  the  law  forbade  him  to  come  forward  ;  and 
this  obstacle  so  irritated  him  that  he  took  advantage  of  a  criti- 
cal juncture  of  circumstances  to  plan  a  new  Revolution. 

§  5.  The  Senatorial  Chiefe,  in  their  wish  to  restore  at  least 
an  outward  show  of  decency,  had  countenanced  the  introduction 
of  a  very  severe  Law  to  prevent  Bribery  by  L.  Calpumius  Piso, 
Consul  for  the  year  67  b.c.  Under  this  law  P.  Cornelius  Sulla 
and  P.  Autronius  Psetus,  Consuls-elect  for  65  ac,  were  indicted 
and  found  guilty.  Their  election  was  declared  void.  L.  Aure- 
lius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  their  accusers,  were 
nominated  by  the  Senate  Consuls  in  their  stead,  without  the 
formality  of  a  new  election.  Catiline  found  Autronius  ready 
for  any  violence ;  and  these  two  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with' 
another  profligate  young  Nobleman,  by  name  Cn.  Piso,  to  mur- 
der the  new  Consuls  on  the  Calends  of  January, — the  day  on 
which  they  entered  upon  office, — and  to  seize  the  supreme 
authority  for  themselves.  The  scheme  is  said  to  have  failed 
only  because  Catiline  gave  the  signal  of  attack  before  the 
armed  assassins  had  assembled  in  sufficient  numbers  to  begin 
their  work. 

That  this  attempt  was  either  not  generally  known  or  not 
generaUy  believed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Cn.  Piso  was 
intrusted  by  the  Senate  with  the  government  of  Spain.  Hardly 
had  he  arrived  when  he  was  murdered  by  the  Spanish  horsemen 
in  attendance  upon  his  person,  men  who  had  formerly  served 
under  Pompey  in  the  Sertorian  War.  But  who  were  the  insti- 
gators, and  what  the  causes,  of  this  dark  deed  were  things 
never  known. 

Catiline  was  acquitted  on  his  trial,  no  doubt  by  the  inten- 
tional misconduct '  of  the  case  by  Clodius.  We  are  astonished 
to  find  the  Consul  Torquatus  appear  as  his  Advocate,  and  to 
read  a  private  letter  of  Cicero,  in  which  the  Orator  expressed 

'  PrdBuwicatio,  as  the  Komans  colled  it. 
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his  willingness  to  undertake  the  same  disreputable  office. *?  The 
reason  which  he  gives  himself  for  this  assent  is  that  in  the  next 
year  he  was  to  be  Candidate  for  the  Consulship :  if  Catiline  were 
acquitted,  he  also  would  be  a  competitor ;  and  it  would  be  better 
to  have  him  as  a  friend  than  as  an  enemy.  This  alone  8peaks 
loudly  for  the  influence  of  CatiUne ;  for  at  the  same  time  Cicero 
privately  asserts  his  conviction  that  his  guilt  was  clear  as 
noonday.** 

§  6.  In  the  next  year  (64  b.c.)  Caesar  made  another  move- 
ment in  advance  against  the  Syllan  party,  by  bringing  to  trial 
two  obscure  men  who  had  slain  persons  under  the  authority  of 
Sylla's  Law  of  Proscription.  They  were  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned. One  of  them,  L.  Bellienus,  was  an  uncle  of  Catiline. 
On  this  hint,  L.  Lucceius  brought  Catiline  himself  to  trial  for 
the  same  offence.  He  was  acquitted,  probably  by  the  exercise 
of  influence  which  the  obscure  persons  assailed  by  Csesar  were 
unable  to  procure.  But  the  condemnation  of  any  person  for 
obeying  the  ordinances  of  Sylla  was  a  notable  encroachment  on 
the  authority  of  his  constitutional  regulations ;  and  the  success 
which  attended  this  step  showed  the  discretion  and  judgment  of 
Csesar  in  the  conduct  of  political  warfare. 

§  7.  Catiline  was  now  free  to  offer  himself  for  the  Consulship. 
There  was  every  reason  to  fear  his  success.  Five  of  the  six 
Candidates  who  opposed  him  were  men  of  little  note,  and 
many  of  them  men  of  indifferent  character.  The  sixth  was 
Cicero,  whose  obscure  birth  was  a  strong  objection  against  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Senatorial  Nobility.  But  they  had  no  choice. 
C.  Antonius,  brother  of  M.  Antonius  Creticus  and  younger  son 
of  the  great  Orator,  was  considered  sure  of  his  election ;  and 
he  was  inclined  to  form  a  coalition  with  Catiline.  Cicero  was 
supported  by  the  Equites,  by  the  friends  of  Pompey  whom  he 
had  so  well  served  by  his  speech  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and 
by  a  number  of  persons  whom  he  had  obliged  by  his  services 

s  "  Hoc  tempore  Catilinam,  oompetitorem  nostrum,  defendere  cogitabamus . . . 
Spero  ai  absoluttia  erit,  coi^unctiorem  ilium  fure  in  ratione  peiitionia;  sin  aliter 
acdderit,  humaniter  feremus." — Ad  Att.  i.  2,  3.  The  use  of  the  imperfect 
cogitabamus  indicates  that  Cicero's  advocacy  was  either  not  really  offered  or 
not  accepted. 

^  "  Catilina,  si  judicatum  erit  meridie  non  lucere,  oertua  erit  competitor." — 
Ad  Att.  i.  1,  2. 
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as  Advocate.  What  part  he  had  hitherto  taken  in  politics 
had  been  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  Senate.  In  early  youth 
he  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  daring  attack  upon  Sylla's 
proscriptions.'  As  ^Edile-elect  he  had  strengthened  the  hands 
of  Pompey  in  his  assault  on  the  Senatorial  Courts  by  his  bold 
and  uncompromising  accusation  of  Verres.  Lastly,  he  had 
given  offence  to  Catulus  and  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  by  his 
eloquent  support  of  the  Manilian  Law.  But  necessity  knows 
no  rule;  and  to  keep  out  Catiline,  whom  they  feared  and 
hated,  the  Senatorial  Chiefs  resolved  to  support  Cicero,  whom 
they  disliked  and  despised.  The  Orator  himself  showed  his 
usual  activity.  Publicly  he  inveighed  against  the  coalition 
of  Antonjus  and  Catiline ;  ^  privately  he  made  advances  to 
Antonius.  His  personal  popularity  and  the  support  of  the 
Aristocracy  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Antonius  was 
returned  as  his  colleague,  though  he  headed  Catiline  by  the 
votes  of  very  few  Centuries. 

§  8.  We  now  come  to  the  memorable  year  of  Cicero's  Con- 
sulship, 63  B.C.  It  was  generally  believed  that  Catiline's 
second  disappointment  in  suing  for  the  chief  object  of  a  Roman's 
ambition  would  drive  him  to  a  second  conspiracy.  Immediately 
after  his  election,  Cicero  at  once  attached  himself  to*  the  Senate 
and  justified  their  choice.  To  detach  Antonius  from  connexion 
with  Catihne,  he  voluntarily  ceded  to  him  the  lucrative  Province 
of  Macedonia,  which  he  bad  obtained  by  lot.^  But  Catiline's 
measures  were  conducted  with  so  much  secrecy  that  for  several 
months  no  clue  was  obtained  to  his  designs. 

Meantime  Gcero  had  other  difficulties  to  meet.  Among 
the  Tribunes  of  the  year  were  two  persons  attached  to  Caesar's 
party,  Q.  Servilius  Rullus  and  T.  Atius  Labienus.  The  Tri- 
bunes entered  upon  their  office  nearly  a  month  before  the 
Consuls ;  and  in  these  few  days  Rullus  had  come  forward  with 
an  Agrarian  Law,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  revive  the 
measure  of  Cinna,  and  divide  the  rich  public  lands  of  Campania 
among  the  poor  citizens  of  the  Tribes.™     Cicero's  devotion  to 

•  Chapt.  Ixi.  §  17. 

^  In  hiB  Oratio  in  togd  candidd,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved 
by  the  commentary  of  Asconius.     See  Orelli's  edition,  it  p.  521. 
>  Cicero,  pro  Piaone  2,  says  Gaul.  «»  Chapt.  Ix,  §  7. 
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his  new  political  friends  was  shown  by  the  ready  alacrity  with 
which  he  opposed  this  popular  measure.  On  the  Calends  of 
January,  the  very  day  upon  which  he  entered  office,  he  deli- 
vered a  vehement  harangue  in  the  Senate  against  the  measure, 
which  he  followed  up  l)y  elaborate  speeches  in  the  Forum." 
lie  pleased  himself  by  thinking  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
these  efforts  that  Rullus  withdrew  his  bill  But  it  is  probable 
that  (Jaesar,  the  real  author  of  the  law,  cared  little  for  its  pre- 
sent success.  In  bringing  it  forward  he  secured  favour  for  him- 
self. In  forcing  Cicero  to  take  part  against  it,  he  deprived  the 
eloquent  orator  of  a  large  portion  of  his  hard-won  popularity. 

§  9.  Soon  after  this  Caesar  employed  the  services  of  T.  Labienus 
to  follow  up  the  blow  which  in  the  preceding  year  he  had 
struck  against  the  Proscription  of  Sylla  by  an  assault  upon  the 
arbitrary  power  assumed  by  the  Senate  in  dangerous  emer- 
gencies.    It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  sixth  Consulship 
of  Marius  the  revolutionary  enterprise  of  the  Tribune  Satur- 
ninus  had  been  put  down  by  resorting  to  the  arbitrary  power 
just  noticed.      Labienus,  whose  uncle  had  perished  by  the  side 
of  Saturninus,  now  indicted  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged  Senator,  for 
having  slain  the  Tribune.     It  was  well  known  that  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  the  deed  was  a  slave  named  Scaeva,  who  had  been 
publicly  rewarded  for  his  services.     But  Rabirius  had  certainly 
been  in  the  midst  of  the  assailants,  and  it  was  easy  to  accuse 
him  of  complicity.    The  actual  charge  brought  against  him  was 
that  he  was  guilty  of  High  Treason  {perduellio) ;  and  if  he 
were  found  guilty,  it  would  follow  that  all  persons  who  here- 
after obeyed  the  Senate  in  taking  up  arms  against  seditious 
persons  would  be  liable  to  a  similar  charge.     The  cause  was 
tried  before  the  Duumviri,  one  of  whom  was  L.  Caesar,  Consul 
of  the  preceding  year ;  the  other  was  C.  Caesar  himself.     Hor- 
tensius  and  Cicero  defended  the  old  Senator.     It  would  seem 
almost  impossible  for  Caesar  to  condemn   an   act  which  was 
justified  by  the  authority  of  Marius  himself,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  lead  the  assault  upon  the  Tribune's  party.      But 
Caesar's  object  was  wholly  political,  and  he  was  not  troubled  by 
scruples.     The  Duumviri  found  Rabirius  guilty. 

•  Fragmentf)  of  three  siHjechcs  De  Lc<je  Agrarid  remain.    See  Orelli's  editiou, 
IL  p.  527,  sqq. 
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From  this  judgment  the  old  Senator  appealed  to  the  popular 
Assembly.  Cicero  again  came  forward,  in  his  Consular  robes, 
to  defend  him.  He  was  only  allowed  half-an-hour  for  his 
speech  ;  but  the  defence  which  he  condensed  into  that  narrow 
space  was  unanswerable,  and  must  have  obtained  a  verdict  for 
his  client,  if  it  had  been  addressed  to  a  calm  audience.  The 
People,  however,  were  eager  to  humiliate  the  Senatorial 
government,  and  were  ready  to  vote,  not  according  to  the 
justice  of  the  case,  but  according  to  their  present  political 
passion.  In  vain  the  Senators  descended  into  the  Assembly 
and  implored  for  a  vote  of  acquittal.  Rabirius  would  certainly 
have  been  condemned,  had  not  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  Praetor  of 
the  City,  taken  down  the  standard  which  from  ancient  times 
floated  from  the  Janiculum  during  the  sitting  of  the  Comitia.® 
But  Caesar's  purpose  was  efiectually  answered.  The  governing 
body  had  been  humbled,  and  their  right  to  place  seditious 
persons  under  a  sentence  of  outlawry  had  been  called  in  ques- 
tion. We  may  almost  suppose  that  Caesar  himself  suggested 
to  Metellus  the  mode  of  stopping  the  trial ;  for  he  was  never 
inclined  to  shed  blood  and  oppress  the  innocent,  unless  when 
he  deemed  it  necessary  for  his  political  ends. 

About  the  same  time  Caesar  promoted  an  accusation  against 
C.  Calpumius  Piso  for  malversation  in  his  government  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Piso,  when  Consul,  had  led  the  opposition  to 
the  Gabinian  Law.  He  was  acquitted  on  the  present  charge, 
and  became  one  of  Caesar's  most  determined  enemies. i* 

§  10.  Cicero  lost  still  more  favour  by  the  successful  opposi- 
tion which  he  offered  to  an  attempt  to  restore  to  their  political 
rights  the  sons  of  those  who  had  been  on  the  proscribed  lists  of 
Sylla,  In  this  he  well  served  the  purpose  of  the  Senate  by 
excluding  firom  the  Comitia  their  mortal  enemies ;  but  he 
incurred  many  personal  enmities,  and  he  advocated  a  sentence 

°  A  custom  probably  derived  from  the  times  when  the  Etruscans  were  foes  of 
Rome.  The  remoiral  of  the  standard  was,  in  those  times,  a  signal  of  the  enemy's 
approach,  and  on  this  signal  the  Comitia  Centuriata  became  an  army  ready  for 
battle.    The  form  remained,  though  the  reason  had  long  passed  away. 

^  This  C.  Piso,  the  aristocrat,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  On.  Piso 
the  dissolute  associate  of  Catiline  (see  §  5),  and  from  L.  Piso  the  enemy  of 
Cicero  and  father-in-law  of  Caesar.  Several  other  Pisos  occur  in  this  period, 
and  thcu'  identity  of  name  loads  to  some  confusion. 
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which  was  manifestly  unjust  and  could  be  justified  only  by 
necessity.  In  return  for  the.se  services  he  induced  his  new 
fiiends  to  second  him  in  some  measures  of  practical  reform. 
He  procured  a  Law  against  Bribery  still  more  stringent  than 
the  Calpurnian  Law  of  67  ac.  At  his  instance  the  Senate 
gave  up  the  privilege  by  which  every  Senator  was  entitled  to 
free  quarters  in  any  city  of  the  Empire,  on  pretence  that  they 
were  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  State.*i 

§  11.  About  this  time  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Metellus 
Pius  made  probable  a  vacancy  in  the  high  office  of  Pontifex 
Maximus ;  and  Labienus  introduced  a  Law  by  which  the  right 
of  election  to  this  office  was  restored  to  the  Tribes,  according 
to  the  rule  observed  before  Sylla's  Revolution.'  Very  soon 
after,  Metellus  died,  and  Caesar  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  this  high  office.  Catulus,  Chief  of  the  Senate  and  the 
respectable  leader  of  the  governing  party,  also  came  forward, 
as  well  as  P.  Servilius  Isauricus.  Caesar  had  been  one  of  the 
Pontiffs  from  early  youth  :  but  he  was  known  to  be  unscrupu- 
lous in  his  pleasures  as  in  his  politics,  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
careless  of  religion.  His  election,  however,  was  a  trial  of 
political  strength  merely.  It  was  considered  so  certain,  that 
Catulus  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the  heavy  debts  which 
embarrassed  him  by  offering  him  a  large  sum  if  he  would  retire 
from  the  contest  Caesar  peremptorily  refused,  saying  that  if 
more  money  were  necessary  for  his  purposes,  he  would  borrow 
more.  He  probably  anticipated  that  the  Senate  would  use 
force  to  oppose  him ;  for  on  the  morning  of  the  election  he 
parted  from  his  mother  Aurelia  with  the  words,  "  I  shall  return 
as  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  you  will  see  me  no  more."  His 
success  was  triumphant  Even  in  the  Tribes  to  which  his 
opponents  belonged  he  obtained  more  votes  than  they  counted 
altogether.  No  fact  can  more  strongly  prove  the  strength 
which  the  popular  party  had  regained  under  his  adroit  but 
unseen  management  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  year,  when 
he  first  appeared  as  master  of  the  Forum,  was  born  his  sister's 
son,  M.  Octavius,  who  reaped  the  fruit  of  all  his  ambitious 
endeavours. 

§  12.  The  year  was  now  fast  waning,  and  nothing  was  known 

*>  The  80-called  Liberae  LegcUumcs.  '  Seo  Chapt.  bd.  §  14. 
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to  the  public  of  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  Catiline.  That 
dark  and  enterprising  person  had  offered  himself  again  as 
Candidate  for  the  Consulship,  and  he  was  anxious  to  keep  all 
quiet  till  the  result  was  known.  But  Cicero  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  mistress  to  Curius,  one 
of  Catiline's  confidential  friends,  and  by  her  means  he  obtained 
immediate  knowledge  of  all  the  designs  of  the  conspirators.  At 
length  he  considered  them  so  far  advanced,  that  on  the  21st  of 
October  he  conyened  the  Senate  and  laid  all  his  information 
before  them.  So  convinced  were  they  of  the  danger,  that  on 
the  next  day  a  Decree  was  framed  to  invest  the  Consuls  with 
Dictatorial  power,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion.  At  present, 
however,  this  Decree  was  kept  secret. 

Soon  afler,  the  Consular  Comitia  were  held,  and  the  election 
of  the  Centuries  fell  on  D.  Junius  Silanus  and  L.  Licinius 
Murena,  both  of  them  adherents  of  the  Senatorial  party.  Cati- 
line, disappointed  of  his  last  hopes  of  election,  convened  his 
friends  at  the  house  of  M.  Porcius  Laeca,  on  the  nights  of  the 
6th  and  7th  of  November ;  ■  and  at  this  meeting  it  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  actioa  C.  Mallius,  an  old  Centurion,  who 
had  been  employed  in  levying  troops  secretly  in  Etruria,  was 
sent  to  Fsesulse  as  head-quarters,  and  ordered  to  prepare  for 
war ;  Catiline  and  the  rest  of  his  associates  were  to  organise 
revolutionary  movements  within  the  City. 

Cicero  was  immediately  informed  of  these  resolutions  through 
Fulvia,  and  resolved  to  dally  no  longer  with  the  peril.  He 
summoned  the  Senate  to  meet  on  the  8th  of  November  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  Catiline,  himself  a  Senator,  with 
marvellous  effrontery,  appeared  in  his  place  ;  but  every  Senator 
quitted  the  bench  on  which  he  took  his  seat  and  left  him  alone. 
Cicero  now  rose  and  delivered  that  famous  speech  which  is 
entitled  his  First  Oration  against  Catiline.  The  conspirator 
attempted  to  reply  ;  but  a  general  shout  of  execration  drowned 
his  voice.    Unable  to  obtain  a  hearing,  he  left  the  Senate-house ; 

•  Our  Jan.  11th,  62  b.c.  In  this  and  all  following  dates  correction  must  be 
made  to  obtain  the  real  time.  The  Roman  let  of  January  of  this  year  would  be 
by  oiu:  reckoning  the  14th  of  March.  It  must  be  observed  also  that  the  Komana 
reckoned  the  night  as  belonging  to  the  following  day.  What  we  call  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  November  would  be  with  them  the  night  of  the  7th. 
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and,  perceiving  that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  remained  at 
Rome,  he  summoned  his  associates  together,  and  handed  oTer 
the  execution  of  his  designs  at  home  to  M.  Lentulus  Sura^ 
Praetor  of  the  City,  and  C.  Cethegus,  while  on  that  same  night 
he  himself  left  Rome  to  join  Mallius  at  Faesulae.  On  the  fol- 
lowing  morning  Cicero  assembled  the  People  in  the  Forum, 
and  there  in  his  Second  Speech  he  told  them  of  the  flight  of 
Catiline  and  explained  its  cause. 

§  13.  The  Senate  now  made  a  second  Decree,  in  which 
Catiline  and  Mallius  were  proclaimed  Public  Enemies ;  and  the 
C\>nsul  Antonius  was  directed  to  take  the  command  of  an  armv 
de^tilled  to  act  against  him,  while  to  Cicero  was  committed  the 
care  of  the  City.  Cicero  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  for  he  was 
not  able  to  bring  forward  Fulvia  as  a  witness,  and  after  the  late 
pnHXM?dings  agiiinst  Rabirius  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  cautious 
in  n^sorting  to  the  use  of  Dictatorial  power.  But  at  this 
moment  he  obtained  full  and  direct  proof  of  the  intentions  of  the 
conspirators.  ^Fhere  were  then  present  at  Rome  ambassadors 
from  the  AUobrogos,  whose  business  it  was  to  solicit  relief  from 
the  oppression  of  their  governors  and  from  the  debts  which  they 
had  incurred  to  the  Roman  Treasury.  The  Senate  heard  them 
ci^ldly,  and  Lentulus  took  advantage  of  their  discontent  to  make 
ovorturt^  to  them  in  hope  of  obtaining  military  aid  from  their 
iH>untrvmon  against  the  Senatorial  leaders.  At  first  they  lent 
a  n^ady  ear  to  his  offers,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  disclose 
thest*  olfers  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  whose  family  had  long  been 
engaged  to  protect  their  interests  at  Rome.'  Fabius  at  once 
communicated  with  Cicero.  By  the  Consul's  directions,  the 
Allobrogian  Envoys  continued  their  intrigue  with  Lentulus,  and 
domanded  written  orders,  signed  by  himself,  Cethegus,  and 
others  of  the  chief  conspirators,  to  serve  as  credentials  to  their 
nation.  Bearing  these  fatal  documents,  they  set  out  fi^m  Rome 
on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  December  (5th  of  Feb.  62  b.c), 
aciH)iiipanied  by  one  T.  Vulturcius,  who  carried  letters  fix>m 
I^entulus  to  Catiline  himself.  Cicero,  kept  in  full  information 
of  every  fact,  ordered  the  Praitors,  L.  Flaccus  and  C.  Pomp- 
tinus,  to  take  post  with  a  sufficient  force  upon  the  Mulvian 

*  They  htul  boen  conquered  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,   nephew  of  Scipio 
^luilumm.    See  Chapt.  liv.  §  6. 
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Bridge.  Here  the  Euvoys  were  quietly  arrested,  together  with 
Vulturcius,  and  all  their  papers  were  seized. 

§  14.  Early  next  morning,  Cicero  sent  for  Lentulus,  Cethegus, 
and  the  others  who  had  signed  the  AUobrogian  credentials,  to 
his  house.  Utterly  ignorant  of  what  had  passed,  they  came  ; 
and  the  Consul,  holding  the  Praetor  Lentulus  by  the  hand,  and 
followed  by  the  rest,  went  straight  to  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
where  he  had  summoned  the  Senate  to  meet.  Vulturcius  and 
the  AUobrogian  Envoys  were  now  brought  in,  and  the  Praetor 
Flaccus  produced  the  papers  which  he  had  seized.  The  evidence 
was  so  clearly  brought  to  a  point,  that  the  Conspirators  at  once 
confessed  their  hand-writing;  and  the  Senate  decreed,  that 
Lentulus  should  be  deprived  of  his  Praetorship,  and  that  he 
with  his  accomplices  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  eminent 
Senators,  who  were  to  be  answerable  for  their  persons.  Len- 
tulus fell  to  the  charge  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  was  then 
^dile,  Cethegus  to  that  of  Q.  Corniiicius,  Statilius  to  Caesar, 
Gabinius  to  Crassus,  Caeparius  to  Cn.  Terentius.  Immediately 
after  the  execution  of  this  Decree,  Cicero  went  forth  into  the 
Forum,  and  in  his  Third  Speech  detailed  to  the  assembled 
People  all  the  circumstances  which  had  been  discovered.  Not 
only  had  two  Knights  been  commissioned  by  Cethegus  to  kill 
Cicero  in  his  chamber,  a  fate  which  the  Consul  eluded  by 
refusing  them  admission,  but  it  had  been  resolved  to  set  the 
City  on  fire  in  twelve  places  at  once,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  Catiline  and  Mallius  were  ready  to  advance  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  force.  Lentulus,  who  belonged  to  the  great  Cor- 
nelian Gens,  had  been  buoyed  up  by  s^  Sibylline  prophecy, 
which  promised  the  dominion  over  Rome  to  "  three  Cs : "  he 
was  to  be  the  third  Cornelius  after  Cornelius  Cinna  and  Cor- 
nelius Sylla.  But  it  was  to  his  sluggish  remissness  that  the 
fiery  Cethegus  attributed  their  ignominious  failure ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  if  the  chief  conduct  of  the  business  had  been  left 
to  this  desperate  man,"  some  attempt  at  a  rising  would  have 
been  made. 

The  certainty  of  danger  and  the  feeling  of  escape  filled  all 
hearts  with  indignation  against  the  Catilinarian  gang ;   and 


(( 
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for  a  moment  Cicero  and  the  Senate  rose  to  the  height  of  popu- 
larity. 

§  15.  Two  days  after  (Dec.  5=Feb.  7,  62  b.c.),  the  Senate 
was  once  more  summoned  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  captive 
conspirators.  Silanus,  as  Consul-elect,  was  first  asked  his 
opinion,  and  he  gave  it  in  favour  of  Death.  TL  Nero  moved 
that  the  question  should  be  adjourned  till  the  contest  with 
Catiline  in  the  field  was  brought  to  an  end.  Cassar,  who  was 
then  Praetor-elect,  spoke  against  capital  punishment  altogether, 
and  proposed  that  the  prisoners  should  be  condemned  to  per- 
petual chains  in  various  cities  of  Italy, — taking  care  incidentally 
to  moot  the  question  lately  raised  in  the  case  of  Rabirius  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Senate  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death.  His 
speech  produced  such  an  efiect,  that  even  Silanus  declared  his 
intention  to  accede  to  Nero's  motion.  But  Cicero  himself,  and 
Cato,  delivered  vehement  arguments  in  favour  of  extreme 
punishment,  and  the  majority  voted  with  them.  Immediately 
after  the  vote,  the  Consul,  with  a  strong  guard,  conveyed  the 
prisoners  to  the  loathsome  dungeon  called  the  Tullianum,  and 
here  they  were  strangled  by  the  public  executioners. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  State  could  have  been  imperilled 
by  suffering  the  culprits  to  live, — at  least  till  they  had  been 
allowed  the  chances  of  a  regular  trial.  If  Rabirius  was  held 
guilty  for  taking  part  in  putting  Satuminus  to  death, — a  man 
who  was  actually  in  arms  against  the  government,  what  had 
Cicero  to  expect  from  those  who  were  ready  to  deliver  this 
verdict  ?  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  cause  to  rue  his  over- 
zealous  haste.  But,  at  present,  a  panic  fear  pervaded  all 
classes.  No  one  knew  what  danger  threatened  and  who  might 
be  the  suflferers.  At  the  moment,  the  popular  voice  ratified  the 
judgment  of  Cato,  when  he  proclaimed  Cicero  to  have  justly 
deserved  the  title  of  "  Father  of  his  Country." 

§  IG.  Before  the  close  of  the  Consular  year,  the  Consul-elect 
Murena  was  indicted  by  C.  Sulpicius,  one  of  his  competitors,  for 
Bribery.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  Cato.  Ilortensius 
and  Cicero  undertook  the  defence.  (Jicero's  speech  is  extant : 
and  the  buoyant  spirits  with  which  he  assails  first  the  legal 
pedantry  of  Sulpicius  and  then  the  impracticable  Stoicism  of  Cato, 
show  how  highly  he  was  elated  by  his  late  successful  manage- 
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ment  in  crushing  the  conspiracy  at  home.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Murena  was  guilty.  The  only  argument  of  any  force 
used  in  his  defence  by  Cicero  was  his  statement  of  the  danger 
of  leaving  the  State  with  but  one  Consul  when  Catiline  was  at 
the  head  of  an  army  in  the  field.  And  this  argument  probably 
it  was  that  procured  the  acquittal  of  the  Consul-elect. 

§  17.  The  sequel  may  be  briefly  related.  Before  the  execution 
of  his  accomplices,  Catiline  was  at  the  head  of  two  complete 
Legions,  consisting  chiefly  of  Sylla's  veterans.  But  servile  insur- 
rections in  Apulia  and  other  places,  on  which  Catiline  counted, 
were  promptly  repressed :  his  own  small  army  was  very  imper- 
fectly armed ;  and  their  leader  avoided  a  conflict  with  Antoniua, 
who  was  continued  in  command  as  Proconsul  When  the  failure 
of  the  plot  at  home  reached  the  insurgents,  many  deserted ;  and 
Catiline  endeavoured  to  make  good  his  retreat  by  Pistoja  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  But  the  passes  were  already  beset  by  the  Pro- 
praetor Metellus  Celer  ;  the  Consul  Antonius  was  close  behind ; 
and  it  became  necessary  either  to  fight  or  surrender.  Catiline 
and  his  desperadoes  chose  the  braver  course.  His  small  army 
was  drawn  up  with  skill.  Antonius,  mindful  of  former  intimacy 
with  Catiline,  alleged  illness  as  a  plea  for  giving  up  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  to  M.  Petreius,  a  skilful  soldier.  A  short 
but  desperate  conflict  followed.  Mallius  and  his  best  officers  fell 
fighting  bravely.  Catiline,  after  doing  the  duties  of  a  good 
general  and  a  brave  soldier,  saw  that  the  day  was  lost,  and 
rushing  into  the  thick  of  battle  fell  with  many  wounds.  He 
was  taken  up,  still  breathing,  with  a  menacing  frown  stamped 
upon  his  brow.  None  were  taken  prisoners ;  all  who  died  had 
their  wounds  in  front. 

§  18.  It  is  impossible  to  part  from  this  strange  history  without 
adding  a  word  with  respect  to  the  part  taken  by  Caesar  and 
Crassus.  Both  these  eminent  persons  were  supposed  to  have 
been  more  or  less  privy  to  Catiline's  designs.  If  the  first  con- 
spiracy attributed  to  Catiline  had  succeeded,  we  are  told  that 
the  assassins  of  the  Consuls  had  intended  to  declare  Crassus 
Dictator,  and  that  Caesar  was  to  be  Master  of  the  Horse. 
Suetonius,  in  his  love  for  improbable  gossip,  goes  so  far  as  to 
make  Caes€ur  a  principal  actor  in  that  first  conspiracy  ;  and  many 
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Senators  believed,  or  determined  to  believe,  that  he  at  least,  if 
not  Crassus,  was  guilty. 

Nothing  seems  more  improbable  than  that  Crassus  should 
have  countenanced  a  plan  which  involved  the  destruction  of  the 
City,  and  which  must  have  been  followed  by  the  ruin  of  credit 
He  had  constantly  employed  the  large  fortune  which  he  had 
amassed  in  the  Syllan  Proscription  for  the  purposes  of  specula- 
tion and  jobbing.  One  profitable  branch  of  the  latter  business 
was  to  buy  up  promising  youths,  g^ve  them  a  first-rate  education 
in  music  or  any  art  to  which  they  showed  an  aptitude,  and  then 
sell  them  at  enormous  prices.  Speculations  of  this  sort  could 
only  succeed  in  a  state  of  political  security.  To  a  money-lender, 
speculator,  and  jobber,  a  violent  Revolution,  attended  by  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  promising  abolition  of  debts,  would  be  of 
all  things  the  least  desirable.  Crassus  was  not  without  ambition, 
but  he  never  gratified  the  lust  of  power  at  the  expense  of  his 
purse. 

The  case  against  Cssar  bears  at  first  sight  more  likelihood. 
Sallust  represents  Cato  as  hinting  that  Caesar's  wish  to  spare 
the  conspirators  arose  from  his  complicity  with  them.  As  that 
unflinching  politician  was  speaking  in  the  debate  on  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Conspirators,  a  note  was  privately  put  into  Caesar's 
hand.  Cato  stopped,  and  demanded  that  the  note  should  be 
read  aloud.  Cassar  handed  it  to  his  accuser ;  it  was  a  billet- 
doux  from  Servilia,  the  sister  of  Cato  himself  and  wife  of  Silanus. 
^^  Take  it,  drunkard,"  retorted  the  disappointed  speaker.  This 
first  attack,  then,  had  signally  failed.  But  in  the  next  year 
(62  B.C.),  after  Caesar  had  entered  upon  his  Praetorship,  accu- 
sations were  brought  against  several  persons  who  were  doubtless 
guilty.  Among  them  Autronius,  the  accomplice  of  Catiline  in 
his  first  conspiracy,  earnestly  implored  Cicero  to  be  his  advocate. 
The  orator  refused,  and  Autronius  was  condemned.  But,  im- 
mediately after  this,  the  world  was  scandalised  to  see  the  Orator 
undertake  the  defence  of  P.  Sylla,  who  had  been  the  colleague 
of  Autronius,  when  both  were  ejected  from  the  Consulship, — 
more  especially  when  it  was  whispered  that  he  had  received  a 
large  sum  for  his  services.  The  speech  remains,  and  a  com- 
parison of  this  pleading  with  his  Catilinarian  speeches  shows 
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that  the  latitude  which  Cicero  allowed  himself  as  an  Advocate 
was  little  compatible  with  his  new  character  of  a  political  leader. 
Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  indictment  against  P.  Sylla, 
the  success  which  had  lately  attended  their  political  efforts 
encouraged  some  of  the  Senatorial  Chiefs  to  raise  a  formal 
accusation  against  Caesar.  A  person  called  Vettius,  already 
employed  by  Cicero  as  a  spy,  had  made  a  gainful  trade  of  his 
informations,  and  he  offered  to  produce  a  letter  from  Caesar  to 
Catiline,  which  would  prove  his  guilt.  Curius  also  came  forward 
with  similar  assertions.  Cicero  and  the  more  prudent  of  the 
Senators  wished  at  once  to  quash  these  tales.  But  Caesar  would 
not  be  content  with  this,  and  in  full  Senate  he  called  on  the  Ex- 
consul  to  state  what  he  knew  of  the  matter.  Cicero  rose,  and 
in  the  most  explicit  manner  declared  that  so  far  from  Caesar 
being  implicated  in  the  plot,  he  had  done  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  a  good  citizen  to  assist  in  crushing  it.  The 
People,  having  learnt  what  was  the  question  before  the  Senate, 
crowded  to  the  doors  of  the  House  and  demanded  Caesar's  safety. 
His  appearance  assured  them,  and  he  was  welcomed  with  loud 
applause.  It  was  only  by  his  interference  that  Vettius  was 
saved  from  being  torn  in  pieces.  Curius  was  punished  by  the 
loss  of  the  reward  which  had  been  promised  for  his  information. 
In  truth,  of  evidence  to  prove  Caesar's  complicity  with  Cati- 
line, there  was  really  none ;  and  the  further  the  case  is  examined, 
the  less  appears  to  be  the  probability  of  such  complicity.  The 
course  he  had  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  power 
of  the  Senatorial  Aristocracy  was  perfectly  consistent,  and  had 
been  so  successful  hitherto,  that  he  was  little  likely  to  abandon 
it  at  this  precise  moment  for  a  scheme  of  reckless  ruin  and 
violence,  from  which  others  would  reap  the  chief  advantage. 
Even  if  Catiline  had  succeeded,  he  must  have  been  crushed 
almost  immediately  by  Pompey,  who  was  preparing  to  return  to 
Italy  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  Legions.  The  desire  of  Caesar 
to  save  the  lives  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest,  is  at  once 
explained,  when  we  remember  that  he  had  just  before  promoted 
the  prosecution  of  Rabirius  for  obeying  an  order  of  the  very  kind 
against  which  he  now  argued.  As  the  leader  of  the  party  of 
the  Gracchi,  of  Saturninus,  and  of  Marius,  it  was  his  cue  always 
and  everywhere  to  protest  against  the  absolute  power  assumed 
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by  the  Senate  in  such  emergencies,  as  unconstitutional  and 
illegal.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  suspected  the  designs  of 
Oitiline  ;  and  at  an  earlier  period  he  may  have  been  sounded  by 
that  reckless  jx^rson,  as  a  well-known  opponent  of  the  Senate. 
But  without  claiming  for  Csesar  any  credit  for  principle  or 
scrupulosity,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  utterly  inex- 
pedient for  him  to  have  any  dealings  with  Catiline  ;  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  was  the  last  man  to  be  misled  into  a  rash 
enterprise  which  was  not  expedient  for  himself. 
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CHAPTER    LXV. 

POM  RE  Y»S  RETURN:  FIRST  TRIUMVIRATE:  CESAR'S  CONSULSHIP: 

CLODIUS.     (62—58  B.C.) 

§  1.  Cicero's  vanity :  coldneBs  of  Pompey :  Metellus  Nepos,  Tribune,  attacks 
Cicero.  §  2.  Caesar  departs  for  Spain :  Return  of  Pompey,  his  caution : 
Crassus  lauds  Cicero.  §  3.  Senate  ofifends  Pompey,  (1)  by  refusing  to  confirm 
his  Acts  in  the  East,  (2)  by  thwarting  provision  proposed  for  his  Veterans. 
§  4.  Caesar  in  Spain.  §  5.  He  returns  to  stand  for  the  Consulship : 
First  Triumvirate.  §  6.  Caesar's  Law  to  provide  for  Pompey's  Veterans : 
opposition  of  Bibulus  and  Senate  frustrated.  §  7.  Caesar's  Law  to  confirm 
Pompey's  Acts.  §  8.  Another  to  excuse  Equites  a  hard  bargain.  §  9. 
Other  Laws.  §  10.  Vatinian  Law,  investing  Caesar  with  government  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyria  for  five  years :  Senate  add  Province  of  Trans- 
alpine Qsm\,  §  11.  Marriage  of  Pompey  and  Julia :  Perplexity  of  Cicero. 
§  12.  Violation  of  Mysteries  of  Bona  Dea  by  Clodius :  Cicero  speaks  against 
him :  he  is  made  Plebeian  by  Caesar's  influence  :  elected  Tribune.  §  13. 
Cicero,  threatened  by  a  Bill  of  Penalties  for  putting  the  Catilinarians  to 
death,  goes  into  exile.  §  14.  Cato :  his  character :  sent  to  annex  Cyprus  to 
the  Empu'e.     §  15.  Absolute  power  and  democratic  measures  of  Clodius. 

§  1.  In  the  first  heat  of  his  triumph,  Cicero  disclosed  the  weak- 
ness of  his  character.  He  was,  to  speak  plainly,  full  of  inordi- 
nate vanity,  a  quality  which  above  all  others  deprives  a  man  of 
the  social  and  political  influence,  which  may  otherwise  be  due 
to  his  integrity,  industry,  and  ability.  The  more  violent  among 
the  Senators  who  had  taken  him  for  their  leader  in  the  Cati- 
linarian  troubles  were  offended  by  his  refusal  to  assail  Caesar ; 
all  the  order  was  disgusted  by  the  constant  iteration  of  his 
merita  An  Oligarchy  will  readily  accept  the  services  of  men 
of  the  people  ;  but  they  never  cordially  unite  with  them,  and 
never  forgive  a  marked  assumption  of  personal  superiority. 
But  it  was  not  only  the  Senate  at  home  that  was  irritated  by 
hearing  Cicero  repeat : — '*  I  am  the  Saviour  of  Rome  ;  I  am 
the  Father  of  my  Country."  Pompey  was  now  in  Greece,  on 
the   eve  of  returning   to   Italy,   and   he  had   been  watching 

Cicero^s  rise  to  political  eminence  not  without  jealousy.     Me* 
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tellus  Nepos,*  his  legate,  had  already  returned  to  Rome  with 
instructioiis  from  his  Chief,  and  had  been  elected  Tribune  for 
the  next  year.  Cicero,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  wrote 
Pompey  a  long  account  of  his  Consulate,  in  which  he  had  the 
ill  address  to  compare  his  own  triumph  over  Catiline  with 
Pompey's  Eastern  Conquests.  The  General  in  his  reply  took 
no  notice  of  Cicero's  actions ;  and  the  Orator  wrote  him  a 
submissive  letter,  in  which  he  professes  his  hope  of  playing 
Lcelius  to  his  great  correspondent's  Africanus.^  Meanwhile 
Metellus  Nepos  had  entered  upon  his  Tribunician  office,  and 
made  no  secret  of  his  disapprove  of  Cicero's  conduct  in  putting 
citizens  to  death  without  trial.  On  the  Calends  of  January, 
when  the  Ex-consul  intended  to  have  delivered  an  elaborate 
panegyric  on  himself  and  the  Senate  for  their  conduct  in  the 
late  events,  the  Tribune  interdicted  him  from  speaking  at  all. 
He  could  do  nothing  more  than  step  forward  and  swear  aloud 
that  "  he  alone  had  preserved  the  Republic."  The  People,  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  fear  of  Catiline  and  his  crew,  shouted 
in  answer  that  he  had  sworn  the  truth. 

Metellus  Nepos  followed  up  this  assault  by  two  Bills, — one 
empowering  Pompey  to  be  elected  Consul  for  the  second  time 
in  his  absence  ;  the  other  investing  him  with  the  command  in 
Itiily  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  Insurrection  of  Catiline. 
Caesar  supported  both  these  motions ;  but  when  Nepos  began 
to  read  them  to  the  People  previous  to  submitting  them  to  the 
votes  of  the  Assembly,  Cato,  who  was  also  one  of  the  Tribunes 
for  the  year,  snatched  the  paper  from  the  hand  of  his  colleague 
and  tore  it  in  pieces.  Nepos  then  began  to  recite  his  Laws 
from  memory ;  but  another  Tribune  who  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate,  placed  his  hand  over  his  mouth.  A  tumult 
followed.  But  popular  feeling  was  at  present  with  those  who 
had  so  resolutely  opposed  Catiline.  Nepos  was  obliged  to 
forego  his  Bills,  and  for  the  time  the  Senate  triumphed  over 
the  agent  of  Pompey. 

*  Several  Meielli  are  mixed  up  with  the  liistory  of  this  period.  Metellua 
KepoB  was  the  younger  brother  of  Metellus  Celer,  who  as  l*netor  was  in  anun 
against  Catiline  in  Cisalpine  Qaul.  They  were  great-grandsons  of  Metellus 
BalearicuB,  and  therefore  distant  cousins  of  Metellus  Pius.    See  Chapt.  liv.  §  ;t. 

»»  Ad  Famil,  v.  7,  §  2. 
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§  2.  On  laying  down  his  Praetorship  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
Caesar  obtained  Spain  for  his  Province.  His  debtors,  fearing 
that  he  might  elude  them  altogether,  threatened  to  detain  him  ; 
and  in  this  emergency  he  applied  to  Crassus,  with  whom  he 
had  for  some  time  cultivated  friendly  relations.  Crassus,  be- 
lieving in  the  fortune  of  Caesar,  advanced  the  required  sums, 
and  the  Pro-praetor  set  out  for  Spain  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  year  61  b.c. 

Pompey,  after  his  progress  through  Greece,  had  arrived  in 
Italy,  but  not  at  Rome.  Great  apprehensions  were  felt  there ; 
for  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  devoted  to  his  person,  and 
therefore  his  power  was  not  to  be  doubted ;  he  was  as  silent  on 
political  matters  as  Monk  on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  and 
therefore  his  intentions  were  suspected.  But  all  fears  and 
jealousies  were  dissipated  for  the  moment,  when  he  addressed 
his  soldiers  at  Brundusium,  thanked  them  for  their  faithiiil 
services,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  respective  homes  till  it 
was  time  for  them  to  attend  his  Triumph.  He  then  set  out 
for  Rome,  accompanied  only  by  a  few  friends.  Outside  the 
walls  he  halted,  and  asked  permission  from  the  Senate  to  enter 
the  City  without  forfeiting  his  claim  to  a  Triumph.  But  what 
had  been  excused  in  Sylla  after  the  act,  was  not  to  be  allowed 
by  anticipation  to  Pompey.  Cato  strenuously  opposed  the 
application,  and  it  was  refused.  This  Triumph,  the  third  which 
he  had  enjoyed,  did  not  take  place  till  the  end  of  September. 
It  lasted  two  days,  and  the  sum  of  money  paid  into  the  Trea- 
sury exceeded  all  former  experience.  After  the  Triumph  he 
addressed  set  speeches  both  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  People, 
but  with  so  much  coldness  and  caution  that  no  one  could  form 
any  conclusion  with  respect  to  his  present  sentiments  or  inten- 
tions ;  in  particular,  he  studiously  avoided  expressing  any  dear 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  late  troubles,  and  the  active  part 
taken  by  Cicero  and  the  Senate  against  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spirators. Crassus,  always  jealous  of  Pompey,  took  advantage 
of  his  rival's  cautious  reserve,  to  rise  in  the  Senate,  and  pro- 
nounce a  panegyric  upon  Cicero  ;  and  this  gave  the  Orator  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  the  elaborate  speech  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  Calends  of  January.     Cicero  sat  down  amid 
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cheers  from  all  sides  of  the   House.     It  was  probably   the 
happiest  moment  of  his  life.® 

§  3.  The  Consuls-elect  were  L.  Afranius,  an  old  and  attached 
officer  of  Pompey,  and  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  elder  brother  of 
Nepos.**  The  chief  officers  of  state,  therefore,  seemed  likely 
to  be  at  the  beck  of  the  great  General.  But  Afranius  proved 
to  be  a  cypher  on  the  political  stage,  and  Metellus  Celer, 
exasperated  because  Pompey  had  just  divorced  his  sister,  sided 
warmly  with  the  Senate.  Carear  was  in  Further  Spain :  Oassus, 
•stimulated  (as we  have  said)  by  ancient  jealousy,  had  shown  a 
disposition  to  oppose  Pompey;  and  the  game,  if  prudently 
played,  might  have  been  won  by  the  Senatorial  leaders.  But 
about  this  time  they  lost  Catulus,  their  most  respected  and 
most  prudent  chief;  and  the  blind  obstinacy  of  Metellus  Celer, 
Cato,  and  others,  converted  Pompey  from  his  cold  neutrality 
into  a  warm  antagonist. 

During  his  stay  in  the  East  after  the  death  of  Mithridates, 
he  had  formed  Provinces  and  re-distributed  Kingdoms  by  his 
own  judgment,  unassisted  by  the  Senatorial  Commission,  which 
usually  advised  a  Proconsul  in  such  matters.  He  now  applied 
to  have  the  arrangements  which  he  had  made  confirmed  by 
authority  of  the  Senate.  But  LucuUus  and  Metellus  Creticus, 
though  they  had  been  allowed  the  honours  of  a  Triumph,  were 
not  unjustly  irritated  at  seeing  that  in  the  blaze  of  his  triumphant 
success  their  own  unquestionable  merits  had  been  utterly  over- 
past and  forgotten.  They  spoke  warmly  in  the  Senate  of  the 
un&ir  appropriation  of  their  labours  by  Pompey,  and  persuaded 
the  jealous  majority  to  withhold  the  desired  confirmation. 

At  the  same  time  a  Tribune  named  L.  Flavius  proposed  an 
Agrarian  Law,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  assign  certain  lands 
in  guerdon  to  Pompey's  veteran  soldiers.  It  seems  that  by  the 
original  terms  of  this  Bill  certain  of  Sylla's  assignments  were 
cancelled,  and  thus  arose  a  general  sense  of  insecurity  in  such 
property,  till  Cicero  came  forward  and  proposed  the  removal 

*  For  a  lively  description  of  the  whole  scene,  see  Cicero's  Letter  to  Atticus, 
i.  14. 
«i  It  was  from  this  year  that  PoUio  began  his  History  of  this  Civil  War  :— 

"  Motum  ex  Metelh  Consule  civicum, 
Bellique  causas,"  &c. — Horat.  Oi.  U.  1. 
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of  all  these  objectionable  clauses.  But  even  in  this  amended 
form  the  Law,  like  all  Agrarian  Laws,  was  hateful  to  the 
Senate.  The  Consul  Metellus  Celer  opposed  it  with  rancorous 
determination;  and  Pompey,  who  disliked  popular  tumults, 
suffered  the  measure  to  be  withdrawn,  and  brooded  over  the 
insult  in  haughty  silence.  Cicero  made  advances  to  the  great 
man,  and  received  scraps  of  praise  and  flattery,  which  pleased 
him  and  deceived  him,*  while  it  increased  the  coldness  which 
had  already  sprung  up  between  him  and  the  Senatorial  Chiefs. 
But  Pompey  well  knew  the  political  impotence  of  the  great 
Orator,  and  it  was  to  a  very  different  quarter  that  he  cast  his 
eyes  to  gain  support  against  the  Senate. 

§  4.  Caesar  (as  we  have  said)  had  taken  his  departure  for 
Spain  before  Pompey's  return.  In  that  Province  he  had  availed 
himself  of  some  disturbances  on  the  Lusitanian  border  to 
declare  war  against  that  gallant  people.  He  overran  their 
country  with  constant  success,  and  then  turned  his  arms  against 
the  Gallaecians,  who  seem  to  have  been  unmolested  since  the 
days  of  Dec  Brutus.'  In  two  campaigns  he  became  master  of 
spoils  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  off  a  great  portion  of  his  debts, 
but  also  to  enrich  his  soldiery.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
must  have  acted  with  great  severity  to  wring  these  large  sums 
from  the  native  Spaniards.  He  never  indeed  took  any  thought 
for  the  sufferings  of  people  not  subject  to  Roman  rule.  But 
he  was  careful  not  to  be  guilty  of  oppression  towards  the  Pro- 
vincials :  his  rule  in  the  Spanish  Provinces  was  long  remarked 
for  its  equitable  adjustment  of  debts  and  taxes  due  to  the 
Roman  Publicani  and  money-lenders. 

§  5.  He  left  Spain  in  time  to  reach  Rome  before  the  Con- 
sular Elections  of  the  year  60  b.c.  ;  for  he  intended  to  present 
himself  as  a  candidate.  But  he  also  claimed  a  Triumph,  and 
till  this  was  over  he  could  not  begin  his  canvass.  He  therefore 
applied  to  the  Senate  for  leave  to  sue  for  the  Consulship  with- 
out presenting  himself  personally  in  the  City.  The  Senate 
probably  repented  of  their  stiffness  in  refusing  Pompey's  demand 
a  year  before,  and  were  disposed  to  make  a  merit  of  granting 
Caesar's  request  But  Cato,  who  never  would  give  way  to  a  plt»a 
of  expediency  except  in  &vour  of  his  own  party,  adjourned  the 

*  See  Epi$t.  ad  Ait.  i.  17, 10,  etc.  '  Chapt.  xlvii.  f  8. 


•ie*  jsii  a  :r  lit?  rie^ciua  by  ^ftaOcns  a;zaix2i3t  tnne  :  &£d  Cssv. 
wn:  sC!;neti  ::ue  apotfanxure  in  oomparinxi  with  tbe  reality  t.^ 
iu«T-!r.  r^'imi  ii.**hrti  2i&  Trmnpii  aaii  eacer^  the  Chy.  He 
nMiniL  ?  .mx^.  i:^  le  «xpi»»?ii  oi  limi  hfai«  in  bhA  dudj^eon 
-▼^Q  toe  >;!ia2e :  i.c  s«rw  !i£sr:cia£ioo&  bad  alre^T  beeo 
•iDt!?:e-i  brcw -«!:  zntim^  To  iCKo^tiiea  riitfir  nard^  still  fiuther, 
t.',Rar  :r:ih»?!i  Zi  j]t:iiiie  CnrseiK  Li  nxeir  cnntr.  This  rci 
ami  inDi:oiiiar  ii^biifaua.  iiAi.  js$  we  have  seec  made  advances 
sj  t.Tcvn  lad  ^;  ne  S!!:aDf :  bac  ditsae  ad^iikres  bad  been  iii 
r^!:*'--^*iL  xiii  ie  "j*c:  a  n**iy  ear  to  riie  on?rturesof  tbe  dex- 
tcfriia"  z»nr:carjr  -wii:  zi'^-r  iiiiresEed  bisxx-  Pompey  a!<a.  at 
nif  -ii-c^^trg  :r  Cjstr.  r«iizqi.'aned  abe  otd  enmity  vbicb  he 
bur;  :.:  •rn:^;::^ :  xid  ^^K  vae^  Erased  tbas  £uikws  Cabal 
wi^iii  ->  y^dzi'.clj.  ticc^  Laiproperly.  caEed  tbe  Firtt  Tri- 
am-rriTi-  I:  ti^  x:  rrvser.*  iepc  stsdxnsly  secret,  and  Ocero 
S;r  i*  me  izie  Arrer  owin&ni  apoc  Poccpfy  for  iwntratlLdng  the 
^:LT..l::^  iiiiLr::?  :c  Casir,  wb.H»  expected  renzm  filled  him 

T:  Js  siTc«.r:.-:c  sev-retly  by  ibe  Iniaezce  of  Pompey.  by  the 
wfjjii  :z  iTksaas^  ai>i  by  hi*  :»:i  popoLanty,  Oesar  was  elected 
lo  n^^  rc«::«£sii-p  by  acca-^atioa.  He  bad  formed  a  coalition 
wrii  L  Luxe'uft.  a  san  of  Letters,  wbo  had  taken  an  active 
jar:  aralxtic  Ca:iLie,  a::>i  wbo  was  expected  to  write  a  memoir 
of  ('cvr»j"5  Coiisiiijiip.^  Bos  de  S^iiatornl  Chie&  exhausted 
CTrtT  art  of  btrlfiue  aad  brlberr  to  set^mre  the  retmn  of  M. 
CaljrtiiTiius  Bibcius.  who  i^  Heen  t2ie  colleague  of  Oesar  in 
his  yrevious  office?,  and  «a5  known  to  be  a  man  of  unfliixjiing 
refe^Jiition.  He  was  son-in-Iaw  to  Cabx  who  to  obtain  a 
politic'il  advantage  did  not  hesitate  to  sanctkn  the  bribery  and 
corrupt  prartices  which  on  other  occasions  be  loudly  deoounced. 
Bibulus  was  elected  ;  and  fn^m  the  resolute  antagonism  of  the 
two  fxinsulK,  the  appniaching  jear  seemed  big  with  danger. 

§  6.  (^ar  U?gan  the  acts  of  his  Consulship  by  a  measure  so 
adroitly  drawn  up  em  to  Ratify  at  once  his  own  adherents  and 
Pompey  and  Cir<fro.  It  wai*  an  Agrarian  Law,  framed  very 
carefully  on  the  ino<lel  of  that  which  had  been  proposed  last 

9  Iiii]«ni)««rly,  UTAuim  It  wm  n  mtii'I  combination,  and  not  an  open  a5- 
•umfAi'yn  of  {ioliiical  jKiwar,  nuuU  m  Ut  Kotiuui  van  waa  implied  in  the  woni 
Tnamvinin, 

^KfkL  od  Famii,  v.  1»|  comiMUo  "t  Alt,  1.  17,  11. 
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year  by  Pompey's  agents  and  amended  by  the  Orator.  Before 
bringing  it  forward  in  the  Popular  Assembly  he  read  it  over 
clause  by  clause  in  the  Senate,  and  not  even  Cato  was  able  to 
find  fault.  But  Bibulus  declared  that  the  measure,  however 
cautiously  framed,  was  revolutionary,  and  should  not  pass  while 
he  was  Consul.  He  therefore  refused  to  sanction  any  further 
meetings  of  the  Senate.  Caesar,  unable  to  convene  the  great 
Council  without  the  consent  of  his  colleague,  now  threw  him- 
self upon  the  People,  and  enlarged  his  Agrarian  Bill  to  tlie 
dimension  of  the  Laws  formerly  proposed  by  CInna  and  by 
Rullus.*  Cicero  now  took  alarm,  and  the  Senatorial  Order 
united  in  opposition  to  any  distribution  of  their  favourite  Cam- 
pauian  lands.  On  the  day  appointed  for  taking  the  votes  of 
the  People,  the  most  violent  of  the  Oligarchy  met  at  the  house 
of  Bibulus.  Hence  they  sallied  out  into  the  Forum  and 
attempted  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  by  force.  But  Caesar 
ordered  his  Lictors  to  arrest  Cato ;  LucuUus  was  only  saved 
from  violence  by  the  Consul  himself,  and  the  other  leaders  were 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  After  thb  vain  eflbrt,  in  which 
the  Senators  set  an  example  of  violence,  Bibulus  attempted  to 
stop  proceedings  by  sending  word  that  he  was  engaged  in 
consulting  the  heavens  to  determine  whether  the  Assembly 
could  be  legally  held ;  and  that,  till  his  divinations  were  con- 
cluded, no  business  was  to  be  done.  But  Caesar  set  his  message 
at  naught,  and  proceeded  as  if  all  formalities  had  been  regu- 
larly observed.  Finding  that  arms  and  auguries  were  equally 
powerless,  Bibulus  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  for  the  remainder 
of  his  term  of  office,  and  contented  himself  with  protesting  from 
time  to  time  against  the  acts  of  his  Colleague.  After  this  vic- 
tory, Caesar  called  upon  Pompey  and  Crassus  before  the  whole 
Assembly  to  express  their  opinions  with  respect  to  the  Bill 
Pompey  warmly  approved  it,  and  declared  that  if  others  drew 
swords  to  oppose  it  he  would  cover  it  with  his  shield.  Crassus 
spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  After  this  public  manifestation  of 
the  union  of  the  Triumvirs  all  opposition  ceased.  The  Bill 
became  I-Aw,  and  Caesar  forced  every  Senator  to  swear  obedience 
to  its  provisions.  Cato  and  some  others  made  a  struggle,  but 
finally  complied.     Cicero  looked  on  in  blank  perplexity. 

i  Chapt.  Ix.  (  7  ;  Ixiv.  §  8. 
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§  7.  Caasar  immediately  followed  up  this  successful  movement 
by  procuring  from  the  People  a  full  acknowledgment  of  Pompey's 
Acts  in  the  East.  Here  again  the  Senate  saw  what  they  had 
captiously  refused  employed  as  a  means  for  cementing  the 
union  of  the  Triumvirs  against  them.  It  was  also  a  great 
annoyance  that  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  they 
regarded  as  absolutely  their  own,  should  thus  unceremoniously 
be  invaded  by  the  Assembly  of  the  People. 

§  8.  The  next  step  taken  by  the  dexterous  Consul  was  to 
establish  his  credit  with  another  class  in  the  community,  the 
Equites,  who  also  (it  may  be  observed)  were  especially  favoured 
both  by  Pompey  and  Cicero.  The  Orator,  during  his  Consul- 
ship, had  prided  himself  on  effecting  a  union  between  the 
Senatorial  and  Equestrian  Orders.  The  tax-collectors  (it  seems) 
had  made  a  high  offer  for  th^  taxes  of  Asia  at  the  last  auction, 
and  they  prayed  to  be  let  off  their  contract  Cicero  undertook 
their  cause,  and  at  the  time  when  he  relinquished  office  had 
good  hopes  of  success.  But  Cato,  always  jealous  of  indulgent 
measures,  opposed  it  with  his  utmost  force,  and  the  Equites  were 
held  strictly  to  their  bargain.  At  Caesar's  suggestion,  a  Law 
was  passed,  remitting  a  third  part  of  what  they  had  agreed  to 
give.  The  refusal  of  the  Senate  appears  to  have  been  somewhat 
harsh ;  and  the  favour  which  they  might  have  achieved  with 
little  loss  was  transferred  to  their  most  dangerous  enemy. 

§  9.  Other  popular  Laws,  mostly  beneficial  in  their  tendency, 
were  passed  at  the  instance  of  Caesar,  among  which  may  be 
noted  one  which  at  an  earlier  stage  might  have  done  much 
towards  establishing  the  authority  of  the  Senate,  by  forcing  it 
into  harmony  with  public  opinion.  By  the  Law  in  question  it 
was  provided  that  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Senate 
should  be  regularly  published. 

§  10.  Before  he  quitted  office^  Caesar  determined  to  provide 
for  his  future  power.  The  Senate  had  assigned  him  the  in- 
significant province  of  managing  the  forests  and  public  pastures 
of  Italy.  But  the  Tribune  Vatinius,  his  creature,  proposed  a 
Law  by  which  the  selection  of  Consular  Provinces  by  the  Senate 
was  suspended,  and  a  special  provision  made  for  Caesar.  By 
this  Law  he  was  invested,  as  Proconsul,  with  the  government 
of  Cisalpine   Gaul  and  Illyricum,  and  the  command  of  two 
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Legions;  and  this  government  was  conferred  upon  him  for 
the  extraordinary  term  of  five  years.  No  doubt  his  purpose  in 
obtaining  this  Province  was  to  remain  as  near  Rome  as  possible, 
and  by  means  of  the  troops  necessarily  under  his  command,  to 
assume  a  commanding  position  with  regard  to  Roman  politics. 
Circumstances  unexpectedly  enlarged  his  sphere  of  action,  and 
enabled  him  to  add  to  his  political  successes  that  which  his  brief 
career  in  Spain  hardly  justified, — the  character  of  a  skilful  and 
triumphant  General.  For  some  time  past  there  had  been 
threatening  movements  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  The  Allobro- 
gians,  who  had  been  treated  with  little  consideration  after  the 
services  rendered  by  their  Envoys  in  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy, had  endeavoured  to  redress  their  grievances  by  arms, 
and  had  been  subdued  by  Pontinus,  one  of  the  Prsetors  em- 
ployed by  Cicero  in  the  arrest  at  the  Mulvian  Bridge.  The 
^duans  (who  inhabited  modem  Burgundy),  though  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  were  suspected  of  having  favoured  this  revolt  On 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  the  Suevi,  a  powerful  German  Tribe, 
were  threatening  inroads  which  revived  the  memory  of  the  Cim- 
bric  and  Teutonic  times ;  and  the  Helvetian  mountaineers  were 
moving  uneasily  within  their  narrow  borders.  An  able  and 
active  commander  was  required  to  meet  these  various  dangers ; 
and  the  Senate  perhaps  thought  that  by  removing  Csesar  to  a 
distant,  perilous,  and  uncertain  war,  they  might  expose  him  to 
the  risk  of  failure,  or  at  least  that  absence  might  diminish  the 
prestige  of  his  name.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  Senate  which  added 
the  Province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  an  additional  Legion,  to 
the  Provinces  already  conferred  upon  him  by  popular  Vote. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  warmly  supported  the  Decree, — a  fact 
which  might  have  caused  the  Senate  to  repent  of  their  libe- 
rality. 

§  11.  Pompey,  we  have  said,  had  divorced  his  wife  Caecilia 
on  his  return  from  Asia ;  and  Caesar  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  cement  his  political  union  with  Pompey  by 
oflering  to  him  the  hand  of  Julia,  his  young  and  beautiful 
daughter.  Pompey  accepted  the  ofier,  and  had  no  reason  to 
repent  it  as  a  husband,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  effect 
on  his  public  career.  The  letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  written 
during  this  period,  reveal  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  perplexity 
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of  tlje  r>auir.     Ht*  §dll  iidped  afiiiiiBX  iinpe  ic  PonineT.  r^: 
iu  private  be  doet  not  dkbembie  hk  nu^rriDi^^     At  'tensr^ 
afiaim  took  place  whjcb  efectuaCr  apeiied  te  exfs.     Ear>  in 
the  day  he  tries  to  put  a  ffood  &oe  upcm  the  maxier :  be  iv*jw- 
w'lJt*  hib  uoiou  with  Pamper  a^  lieinir  sc»  cjise^  that  the  Tiamy 
fiji'ij  uickijamed  the  great  GezMral  CY»<nar  (TVccrr  :'  he  prt.ft^ws 
hii?  uiifefhaken  coufideDce  in  hi*  iHustnous  fnend  :  iieereE  k»prs 
that  tiiey  may  be  able  to  reform  Ccasr.     Hi?  co:^deD«  i? 
iuu<'h  toliaken  In-  Pamper'^  approbaxirai  of  Cssar'^  A^?was 
J-aw  ;  and  he  be^ne  to  fear  that  the  greax  Eastern  Conqnenir.— 
Sarijpfiiceranufs  Alabarcbes,  the  Jemalemite.'  tgach  xre  zbt 
nairK*0    which    he   usee  to  indicate   the    hauirhtx   resserre   of 
I'oinjify), — is  aiming  at  a  tyr^xmj ;   then  a^rain   he  i^lentN 
/iff.'ctj*  V}  Ijelieve  that  young  Curio,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
S»nat<,%  IH  more  popular  than  Cae&ar,  and   resrets  Pomper's 
JMilatioij.     Still  he  believes  in  his  unaltered  attarhmei.t,  and 
contiiiueH  to  hope  that  he  will  ultimately  declare  himself  for  the 
Stiiatc,  till  at  leiicirth  he  is  roused  horn  his  wakiro^  dream  br 
tlu;  riiarria^re  of  the  great  man  with  Julia,  and  by  the  ap- 
proa(*li  of  |M*n»oiml  danger  to  himself. 

§  12.  During  Caesar's  Prstorship,  he  had   lent  the   bouse 
\sWu'\\  hcl(»iig(Hl  to  him  as  Chief  Pontiff  for  the  celebration  of 
flu*  iiij  Htt'rici*  of  the  Bona  Dea, — rites  at  which  it  was  not  lawful 
for  any   i)iit  women  to  be  present.     Young  App.  Clodius,  of 
Mlitun  \sc  hnvc  heard  nothing  since  he  was  active  in  promoting 
nnitiny  in  tliranny  of  his  kinsman  Lucullus,  either  had  or  aspired 
III  lhi\i»  an  inlri^nie  with  Pompcia,"  Caesar's  third  wife,  and 
iMinhM\(Ml  (o  iMitcr  tin*  forbidden  precincts  disguised  as  a  singing 
y.\v\.      I  !«•  wan  clJHrovored  by  his  voice  ;  and  the  matter  was  con- 
fiitlohMJ  important  cnongli  to   bo  investigated  by  the  Senate, 
lint   nolliiii;;   \uiM  ilono  till  tlie  next  year,  when  Clodius  was 
l^na^ator.     Ib»  waH  iln'n  hrouglit  to  trial,  and  pleaded  an  alibi. 
\  \\^i\\  and  ( 'iirh»  \s'cn>  wnnunoned  as  witnesses  against  him. 

•  \\\\\\  w  U.  li  III, 'J,  Ao.  Snm|»Hlc«nmiiH  was  the  King  of  Ernesa  in  Syria, 
*ii>»OM  ^\»  \^  l»»»'J  <Vi»hm»hIIii  rt»iii|M«y  .'l/<f6f»/rA<-5,  an  Oriental  name  for  the 
^  .   ,,i.vs  ,\\  ^>\UUu  «lni»i  lui.l  tu\i«i,  .!</    Ut.  ii.  17,  :5  ;  and  dnbs  him  //ieroso/t/~ 

s  .X,.  ^.^t  M,^  s\^^  ivUt«Hl  to  IN»iii]n»>',  ht'iuK  Uio  daughter  of  Pompeiufl  Kufus, 
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Caesar  had  divorced  his  wife,  in  consequence  of  the  afiair,  but 
professed  ignorance  of  all  that  had  passed.  "  Why,  then,"  it 
was  asked,  "have  you  put  away  your  wife?" — a  question  to 
which  he  gave  the  famous  reply  : — "  Caesar's  wife  must  be  above 
suspicion."  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  who  justly  detested  the 
profligate  character  of  Clodius,  declared  that  he  had  seen  and 
spoken  with  Clodius  on  that  very  day  at  Rome.  He  thus  over- 
threw his  plea  of  an  alibi,  and  followed  up  his  evidence  by 
several  pointed  speeches  in  the  Senate.  There  was  no  doubt 
of  the  guilt  of  Clodius.  But  the  matter  was  treated  as  a  trial 
of  political  strength;  by  corruption  and  other  arts,  he  was 
acquitted ;  and,  before  Caesar's  Consulship,  he  had  conceived 
the  desire  of  satisfying  his  vengeance  upon  Cicero  and  the 
Senate  by  becoming  Tribune  of  the  Plebs.  But  his  Patrician 
pedigree — the  sole  relic  of  the  old  distinction  between  the 
Orders — forbade  his  election  to  this  office."  Caesar,  in  the  first 
instance,  attempted  to  gain  the  support  of  Cicero,  as  he  had 
gained  the  support  of  Pompey,  by  promises.  But  though  the 
Orator  received  these  advances  with  some  pleasure,  it  was  more 
in  the  hope  of  converting  the  popular  statesman  to  his  own 
opinion  than  with  any  thought  of  being  converted.®  But 
Caesar  was  not  the  man  to  be  led  by  Cicero.  He  soon  saw  that 
he  should  not  prevail  by  fair  means,  and  therefore  endeavoured 
to  alarm  the  Orator  by  threatening  to  introduce  a  Law  for 
making  Clodius  a  Plebeian.  But  Cicero  relied  on  Pompey, 
and  felt  no  alarm  for  himself.  After  the  marriage  of  Pompey 
with  Julia,  he  still  stood  aloof,  and  presently  provoked  Caesar 
to  fulfil  his  threats.  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's  colleague  in  the 
Consulship,  had  lately  returned  from  his  Macedonian  Govern- 
ment He  had  been  guilty  of  more  than  the  usual  measure  of 
extortion  and  oppression,  and  Clodius  sought  popularity  by 
impeaching  him.  Cicero  appeared  as  his  Advocate,  and  took 
occasion  to  contrast  his  own  forgotten  services  in  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy  with  the  present  condition  of  public  afiairs.  An 
immediate  report  of  this  speech  was  conveyed  to  Caesar.  It  was 
delivered  at  noon,  and  the  same  afternoon  Caesar  gave  his  con- 
sent to  the  proposed  Law  for  removing  Clodius  from  his 
Patrician  rank.    Presently  after,  the  reckless  young  Noble  was 

»  See  Chapt.  zii.  §  1.  •  Epist.  ad  Att.  I  IS,  2. 
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elected  Tribune  for  the  ensuing  year,  that  is  for  58  b.c.    Cicero 
was  justly  throvm  into  consternation. 

The  Consular  Elections  were  equally  disheartening.  Cssar 
bad  just  espoused  Calpumia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who 
also  bad  been  lately  accused  by  the  busy  Clodius.  This  Piso 
was  now  chosen  Consul,  at  Caesar's  recommendation,  together 
with  Au.  Gabiiiius,  who,  as  Tribune,  bad  moved  the  Law  for 
conferring  tlie  extraordinary  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
upon  Pompey.  It  was  evident  that  these  Consuls,  one  the 
father-in-law  of  Csesar,  the  other  a  mere  creature  of  Pompey, 
would  serve  as  the  tools  of  the  Triumviral  Cabal. 

§  13.  In  December  Clodius  entered  upon  office  as  Tribune. 
Caesar  did  not  set  out  for  his  Province  before  the  end  of  March 
in  the  next  year  (58  b.c.)  During  these  three  months,  he  was 
actively  employed  in  removing  from  Rome  the  persons  most 
likely  to  thwart  his  policy.  Close  to  the  gates  lay  the  Legions 
which  he  had  levied  for  service  in  Gaul ;  so  that,  if  need  were, 
military  force  was  at  hand  to  support  Clodius  in  the  Forum. 

Immediately  after  entering  upon  office,  the  Tribune  began 
his  ai«saults  upon  the  Senate,  and  Cicero  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  his  attack.  C^Bsar  was  determined  at  all  risks  to 
remove  the  Orator  from  Rome ;  but  he  was  willing  to  have 
sjuired  him  the  rude  treatment  which  he  was  certain  to  ex- 
perience from  Clodiua  He  had  therefore  ofiered  him  first  one 
of  the  commissionerships  for  executing  the  Agrarian  Law,  and 
tlien  a  lieutenancy  under  himself  in  Gaul.<*  But  Cicero  declined 
both  offers,  and  Caesar  left  him  to  the  merdes  of  the  vindictive 
Tribune.  Clodius  at  once  gave  notice  of  a  Bill,  enacting  that 
any  magistrate  who  had  put  Roman  Citizens  to  death  without 
a  regular  trial  should  be  banished  from  the  soil  of  Italy,  tlius 
embodying  in  a  direct  law  the  principle  which  Csesar  bad 
souglit  to  ec>tablish  by  the  indictment  of  Rabirius.**  At  first 
Cicero  trusted  to  Pompey  and  his  own  imaginary  popularity. 
But  the  haste  with  which  Cicero  had  acted  was  condemned 
by  Metellus  Nepos,  the  agent  of  Pompey,  even  before  the 
league  with  Caesar ;  and  many  who  liad  applauded  Cicero  at  the 
time  now  took  part  with  Clodius.  Finding  also  that  the  reckless 
Tribune  was  supported  by  Caesar  and  his  Legions  in  the  back- 

f  Ad  Att.  ii.  18,  3  ;  19,  4.  **  Chapt.  buy.  §  9. 
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ground,  the  frightened  Orator  put  on  mourning,  and  canvassed 
for  acquittal.  The  greater  part  of  the  Senators  and  Knights,  if 
we  may  believe  Cicero,  followed  his  example ;  but  Clodius  perse- 
vered, and  the  Consuls  ordered  the  mourners  to  resume  their 
usual  apparel.  Notwithstanding  this  significant  hint,  he  applied 
to  these  very  Magistrates  for  protection.  Gabinius,  the  friend  of 
Pompey,  rudely  repulsed  his  advances ;  Piso,  the  father-in-law  of 
Csrsar,  gave  him  fair  words,  but  no  real  hope.  As  a  last  chance, 
he  appealed  to  Pompey  himself,  who  maintained  the  cold  reserve 
which  he  had  affected  ever  since  his  return,  and  told  him,  with 
what  in  truth  was  bitter  mockery,  to  seek  assistance  from  the 
Consuls.  In  this  desperate  case  he  held  counsel  with  his 
friends.  The  Senators  felt  that  Cicero's  cause  had  become  their 
own,  and  repented  of  the  coldness  which  they  had  shown  to  their 
most  distinguished  partisan,  since  the  time  that  he  had  served 
them  well  in  the  matter  of  Catiline's  plot  Lucullus  shook  off  his 
luxurious  indolence  for  a  moment,  and  advised  an  appeal  to 
arms.  But,  after  full  deliberation,  even  Cato  recommended 
the  Orator  to  leave  Italy  before  the  Law  passed,  and  wait  for 
better  times.  He  complied  with  a  heavy  heart, — for  Rome, 
the  Forum,  and  the  Senate-House,  were  all  the  world  to  him, — 
and  left  the  capital  before  Caesar's  departure  for  his  Province. 
No  sooner  was  his  back  turned,  than  Sex.  Clodius,  a  client  of 
the  audacious  Tribune,  brought  in  a  second  Bill,  by  which 
Cicero  was  expressly  attacked  by  name.  He  was  forbidden  to 
approach  within  four  hundred  miles  of  Rome :  all  who  har- 
boured him  within  those  limits  were  subjected  to  heavy  penal- 
ties :  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  His  favourite  house  on 
the  Palatine,  with  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and  at  Formiae,  were 
to  be  destroyed.  The  great  Orator  lingered  on  the  southern 
shores  of  his  beloved  Italy,  at  Vibo,  at  Thurii,  at  Tarentum, 
at  Brundusium,  in  hopes  that  his  friends  might  even  yet  baffle 
the  designs  of  Clodius.  But  his  hopes  faded  and  vanished. 
In  his  letters  he  pours  forth  unmanly  lamentations ;  accuses 
all — Cato,  Ilortensius,  even  his  friend  Atticus  ;  refuses  to  see 
his  brother  Quintus  ;  and  seriously  debates  the  question  of  sui- 
cide.'  Atticus  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his  friend's  sanity.*   At 

'  See  his  Letters  to  Atticus,  iii.  3-9,  a//  Fumil,  ziv.  4,  ad  Qumtttm  Frcdran,  i.  3. 
-  Ad  Att,  iii.  13,  2. 
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length  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  sought  refuge  at  lliessalonica,  in 
Macedonia ;  for  the  Province  of  Greece,  in  which  he  would  fain 
have  fixed  his  place  of  exile,  was  ruled  by  a  Ma^strate  of  the 
adverse  party. 

§  14.  The  next  person  to  be  disposed  of  was  Cato.     This 
remarkable  man  has  already  come  before  us  on  one  or  two 
occasions  which  serve  to  indicate  his  character.     He  was  great- 
grandson  of  the  old  Censor,  and  resembled  him  in  many  points, 
though  he  wanted  much  of  the  politic  shrewdness  of  his  an- 
cestor.    He  was  five  years  younger  than  Caesar,  and  at  present 
therefore  not  more  than  thirty-seven  years  of  age.     In  65  b.c. 
he  had  served  as  Quaestor,  and  had  then  entered  the  Senate. 
He  was  Tribune  three  years  later  in  company  with  Clodius. 
From  the  time  when  his  speech  detennined  the  fate  of  Catiline, 
his  unflinching  and  resolute  character  had  made  him,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Senatorial  Oli- 
garchy ;  and  after  the  death  of  Catulus,  he  took  far  the  most 
determined   part  in   opposing   the   popular  party.      But   the 
Stoic  Philosophy  which  he  professed  almost  unfitted  him  for 
the  political  life  of  that  dissolute  and  unscrupulous  age.     He 
applied  the  rules  of  Zcno's  inflexible  logic  with  the  same  un- 
flinching rigour  to  politics  as  to  mathematics,  without  regard 
to  times  or  persons  or  places,  and  treated  questions  of  mere 
expedience  as  if  they  were  matters  of  moral  right  and  wrong. 
Cicero  often  complains  of  his  impracticable  and  pedantic  stiff- 
ness,  and   represents   him  as   applying  the   principles   of  an 
Utopian  philosophy  to  a  State  in  the  last  condition  of  corruption.* 
At  times,  however,  party  spirit  overcame  even  Gate's  scruples, 
and  to  gain  a  victory  he  forgot  his  philosophy."     But  no  definite 
accusation  could  be  brought  against  him  as  against  Cicero  ; 
and  therefore,  to  remove  him  from  Rome,  he  was  charged  with 
a  business  of  apparent  honour.     Ptolemy,  brotheB  of  the  King 
of  Egypt,  was  Prince  of  Cyprus ;  and  when  Clodius  was  in  the 

*  "  Cato  Optimo  aniino  uteus  et  summft  fide,  nocet  interdum  reipublicae. 
Dicit  enim  tiinquain  iu  Platonis  UaXtrtiet,  non  tanquam  in  iaece  Rumuli  sen- 
tentiam.'  Ad  Att.  ii.  1,  8  ; — an  Epiatle  written  at  the  time  that  Cato  was 
opposing  Coeaar's  measure  for  relieving  the  Tax-coUectors  from  their  bai^gain. 
Compare  pro  Mureiui,  29.  At  other  times,  however,  Cicero  extols  Cato  to  the 
skies,  (td  Att,  i.  18,  7  ;  ii.  5,  1. 

"  See  above,  §  5. 
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hands  of  the  pirates  this  Prince  contributed  the  paltry  sum  of 
two  talents  towards  his  ransom.  The  Tribune,  who  never 
forgot  or  forgave,  brought  in  a  Law,  by  which  Cyprus  was 
annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  Cato,  though  he  held  no 
Curule  office,  was  invested  with  Praetorian  rank  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  iniquitous  business.  Cato  pretended  not  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  real  purpose  of  this  mission.  But  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  obey  the  Law,  left  Rome  soon  after 
Cicero's  departure,  and  remained  absent  for  about  two  years. 
When,  therefore,  Caesar  left  Rome  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
58  B.C.  to  assume  the  government  of  Gaul,  the  Senate  was  left  in 
a  state  of  paralysis  from  the  want  of  able  and  resolute  leaders. 

§  15.  After  Caesar's  departure,  Clodius  pursued  his  democratic 
measures  without  let  or  hindrance.  He  abolished  the  Law  of  the 
comitial  auspices  by  which  Bibulus  had  attempted  to  thwart 
Caesar  in  the  former  year.  He  distributed  the  Freedmen  and 
city-rabble  throughout  all  the  Tribes.  He  restored  the  trade- 
unions  and  companies,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  Senate 
nine  years  before.  He  deprived  the  Censors  of  the  power  of 
removing  Senators  or  degrading  Citizens,  unless  each  person  so 
dishonoured  had  previously  been  found  guilty  by  a  verdict  of 
the  Law-courts,  and  unless  both  Censors  concurred  in  every 
sentence.  He  gave  such  an  extension  to  the  unwise  Corn-laws 
of  C.  Gracchus  and  Satuminus,  that  grain,  instead  of  being 
sold  at  a  low  rate,  was  distributed  without  price  to  all  citizens 
of  Rome.*  Some  of  these  Laws  were  probably  based  upon 
suggestions  of  Caesar's.  But  even  those  of  which  he  may  have 
approved  generally  were  passed  in  a  form  and  in  a  manner  of 
which  he  could  not  approve ;  and  of  some  he  is  known  utterly 
to  have  disapproved.  But  for  the  time  Clodius  and  his  gang 
were  masters  of  Rome.  Caesar  was  in  GauL  Neither  Pompey 
nor  Crassus  stirred  hand  or  foot  to  interfere. 

'  See  above,  Chapt.  liu.  §  10  (2). 
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CHAPTER    LXVL 

CiESAR  IN  GAUL :  BREACH  BETWEEN  POMPEY  AND  CiSSAR. 

(58—50  B.C.) 

§  1.  Csesar  expels  Helvetians  and  Suevians  firom  Gaul.  §  2.  Conquest  of 
Belgians.  §  3.  Conquest  of  the  Western  Coasts.  §  4.  Csesar  holds 
court  at  Lucca  during  winters.  §  5.  Quarrel  of  Pompey  with  Clodius. 
§  6.  Reoal  of  Cicero.  §  7.  Deamess  of  com  at  Rome :  Pompey  made  Con- 
troller of  the  Market  for  five  years.  §  8.  Cicero  proposes  to  annul  the  acts 
of  Clodius :  opposition  of  Cato  :  his  motives.  §  9.  Commission  to  restore 
Ptolemy  Auletes  to  throne  of  Egypt.  §  10.  Domitius  candidate  for  Con- 
sulship: his  hostility  to  Ciesar:  meeting  of  Triumvirs  at  Lucca.  §  11. 
No  Consuls  elected  for  56  b.c.  :  Pompey  and  Crassus  assume  the  Consul- 
ship. §  12.  Trobonian  Law,  granting  Spain  to  Pompey  and  Syria  to 
Crassus  for  five  years  :  prolongation  of  Csssar's  command.  §  13.  Splendid 
shows  exhibited  by  Pompey.  §  14.  Cicero  at  length  joins  the  Triumvirs. 
§  15.  Qabinius  restores  Ptolemy  :  his  impeachment :  defended  by  Cicero. 
§  16.  Death  of  Julia.  §  17.  Crassus  leaves  Rome  for  the  East.  §  18.  Cam- 
paign of  Crassus  in  Parthia :  his  defeat  and  death.  §  19.  Caesar's  expe- 
dition into  Germany.  §  20.  Into  Britain.  §  21.  Final  conquest  of  Qaul. 
§  22.  Pompey  remains  near  Rome  and  governs  Spain  by  deputy  :  his  polioy. 
§  23.  Death  of  Clodius  :  Pompey  named  Sole  Consul :  exile  of  Milo.  §  24. 
Pompey's  measures  to  maintain  superiority  over  Csesar.  §  25.  Cicero  and 
the  Senatorial  chiefs. 

§  1.  It  was  but  a  few  days  after  Gcero  had  left  Rome,  that 
Caesar  received  news  from  Gaul  which  compelled  his  precipitate 
departure.  The  Helvetians  in  great  numbers  were  advancing 
upon  Geneva,  with  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Rhone  near 
that  town,  the  extreme  outpost  of  the  Province  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  and  forcing  their  way  through  that  Province  to 
seek  new  settlements  in  the  West  In  eight  days,  the  active 
Proconsul  travelled  from  the  gates  of  Rome  to  Geneva.  Ar- 
rived there,  he  lined  the  river  with  fortifications  such  as  com- 
pelled the  Helvetians  to  pass  into  Gaul  by  a  longer  and  more 
difficult  route  over  the  Jura ;  he  then  followed  them  across  the 
Arar  (Saone),  and  after  a  murderous  battle  near  Bibracte 
(Autun  in  Burgundy),  compelled  the  remnant  to  return  to 
tiieir  own  country. 
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Immediately  after  clearing  the  frontiers  of  the  Frovince  of 
these  invaders,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  ^duans  and 
other  Gauls  dwelling  westward  of  the  Saone  to  expel  from  their 
borders  a  formidable  German  Tribe,  which  had  passed  the 
Rhine  and  were  threatening  to  overrun  all  Northern  Gaul. 
These  Suevi,  who  have  left  their  name  and  a  remnant  of  their 
race  in  modem  Suabia,  were  led  by  a  great  chief  named  Ario- 
vistus.  Ariovistus  at  first  proposed  to  divide  Gaul  with  the 
Romans ;  but  Caesar  promptly  rejected  all  such  overtures,  and 
war  followed.  So  alarmed  were  the  Roman  Legionaries  at  the 
prospect  of  a  contest  with  the  Germans^  huge  in  frame  and 
multitudinous  in  number,  that  it  required  all  Caesar's  adroitness 
to  restore  their  confidence.  ^'  If,"  he  said,  '^  all  deserted  him, 
he  would  himself  brave  every  hazard,  and  face  the  foe  with 
the  Tenth  Legion  alone."  This  had  the  desired  efiect  A 
desperate  battle  was  fought  about  five  miles  from  the  Rhine, 
somewhere  north  of  Bale,  in  which  the  Germans  were  utterly 
defeated ;  and  Ariovistus  himself  only  escaped  in  a  boat  across 
the  great  river  which  was  long  destined  to  remain  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  races. 

Thus  in  one  campaign,  not  only  the  Roman  Frovince,  but 
all  Gaul,  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  those  German 
invaders  whose  congeners  in  the  time  of  Marius  had  overrun 
the  whole  country,  and  whose  descendants  at  a  later  period 
gave  to  the  conquered  land  its  new  name  of  France. 

§  2.  Caesar's  troops  wintered  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
which  he  had  just  set  free  from  the  Suevian  invaders.  This 
position  at  once  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Belgic  Tribes  to  the 
north  of  the  Seine,  and  a  powerful  confederacy  was  formed  to 
bar  any  designs  which  might  be  entertained  by  Caesar  for  ex- 
tending the  dominion  of  Rome  beyond  its  present  limits. 
Caesar,  informed  of  their  proceedings,  did  not  wait  to  be  at- 
tacked. He  raised  two  new  Legions  without  expecting  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  and  early  in  the  next  year  (57  b.c.) 
entered  the  Belgic  territory,  which  was  then  bounded  south- 
ward by  the  Seine  and  Mame.  Here  he  occupied  a  strong  po- 
sition on  the  Aisne,  and  baiBed  all  the  efforts  of  the  confede- 
rates to  dislodge  him  or  draw  him  out  to  battle.    Wearied  out, 

they  dispersed,  each  to  their  own  homes ;  and  Caesar  advanced 
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rapidly  into  the  country  of  the  Nervians,  the  most  formidable 
people  of  the  Belgic  League,  who  then  occupied  the  district 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Scheld.  As  he  was  forming  his 
camp  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  first-named  river,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  watchful  enemy,  and  his  whole  army  was  nearly 
cut  off.  He  retrieved  the  disaster  only  at  the  most  imminent 
peril  to  himself,  and  had  to  do  the  duty  both  of  a  common 
soldier  and  a  general.  But  when  the  first  confiision  was  over, 
the  Roman  discipline  prevailed  ;  and  the  brave  barbarians  were 
repulsed  with  prodigious  slaughter.  After  this  desperate  battle, 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  whole  country  south  of  the 
Lower  Rhine. 

§  3.  In  the  following  year  (56  B.C.),  he  built  a  fleet,  and 
quickly  reduced  the  amphibious  people  of  Bretagne,  who  had 
defied  his  power  and  insulted  his  officers.  He  then  attempted, 
but  without  success,  to  occupy  a  post  at  or  near  Martigny  in  the 
Valais,  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  Pass  of  the  Pennine 
Alp  (Great  St  Bernard),  received  the  submission  of  the  Aqui- 
tanians  in  the  extreme  south  through  his  young  lieutenant  P. 
Crassus,  son  of  the  Triumvir,  and  himself  chastised  the  wild 
Tribes  who  occupied  the  coast-lands  which  now  form  Picardy, 
Artois,  and  French  Flanders, — the  Menapii  and  the  Morini, 
"  remotest  of  mankind."  *  Thus  in  three  marvellous  campaigns, 
he  seemed  to  have  conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul,  from  the 
Rhine  and  Mount  Jura  to  the  Western  Ocean.  The  brilliancy 
and  rapidity  of  his  successes  silenced  all  questionings  at  Rome. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  call  him  to  account  for  levying  armies 
beyond  what  had  been  allotted  to  him  by  law.  Thanks- 
givings of  fifteen  days — an  unprecedented  length  of  time — 
were  decreed  by  the  Senate. 

§  4.  The  winter  months  of  each  year  were  passed  by  the 
Proconsul  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps.  After  travelling 
through  his  Cisalpine  Province  to  hold  assizes,  inspect  public 
works,  raise  money  for  his  wars,  and  recruit  his  troops, 
he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Luca  (Lucca)  —  a  town  on 
the  very  frontier  of  Roman  Italy,  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
Rome  itself.     Here  he  could  hold  easy  communication  with  his 

•  "  Extremosque  hominum  Morinos." — ^Virg.  -/Cn.  viii.  727; — where  this 
line  and  that  which  precedes  ought  probably  to  be  transposed. 
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partisans  at  homa  Lucca  during  his  residence  was  more  like 
a  regal  court  than  the  quarters  of  a  Roman  Proconsul.  At  one 
time  two  hundred  Senators  were  counted  among  his  visitors ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Lictors  indicated  the  presence  of  the 
numerous  magistrates  who  attended  his  levees.  This  was  in 
the  spring  of  56  b.c.,  when  both  Pompey  and  Crassus  came  to 
hold  conference  with  him.  To  explain  the  object  of  this  visit, 
we  must  know  what  had  been  passing  at  Rome  since  his  departure 
two  years  before. 

§  5.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  Clodius,  supported  by  the 
Consuls  Piso  and  Gabinius,  remained  absolute  at  Rome  during 
the  year  58  b.c.  But  the  insolence  and  audacity  of  the  Patri- 
cian Tribune  after  the  departure  of  Caesar  at  length  gave 
offence  to  Pompey.  Clodius  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
person  of  a  son  of  Tigranes,  whom  the  great  conqueror  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  East ;  and  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  some  of  his  political  projects,  the  Tribune  accepted  a  large 
ransom  for  the  young  prince.  The  Praetor  L.  Flavins,  a 
creature  of  Pompey 's,  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  liberated 
prisoner ;  but  Clodius  interfered  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  several  of  Pompey's  adherents 
were  slain.  The  great  man  was  irrevocably  offended,  and 
determined  to  punish  the  Tribune  by  promoting  the  recal  of 
Cicero,  his  chief  enemy.  Ever  since  the  departure  of  the 
Orator,  his  friends  had  been  using  all  exertions  to  compass  this 
end.  His  brother  Quintus,  who  had  lately  returned  from  a  three 
years'  government  in  Asia,  and  was  about  to  join  Caesar  as  one 
of  his  Legates,  his  friend  Atticus,  who  on  this  occasion  forsook 
his  usual  epicurean  ease,  his  old  but  generous  rival  Hor- 
tensius, — all  joined  with  his  wife  Terentia,  a  woman  of  mascu- 
line spirit,  to  watch  every  opportunity  for  promoting  his  inte- 
rests. The  Province  of  Macedonia  had  been  assigned  by  a 
Law  of  Clodius  to  Piso ;  and  Cicero,  partly  through  fear  of  the 
new  Proconsul,  partly  through  desire  of  approaching  Italy, 
ventured  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  Dyrrhachium,  though  it 
was  within  the  prescribed  four  hundred  miles.  But  Pompey's 
quarrel  with  Clodius  had  already  been  announced  by  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Consulate  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  a  known  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  a  creature  of  Pompey. 
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§  6.  An  attempt  had  been  already  made  in  the  Senate  to 
cancel  the  Law  by  which  Cicero  had  been  banished,  on  the 
ground  of  its  having  been  carried  without  regard  to  consti- 
tutional forms.  But  this  attempt  was  stopped  at  once  by 
Tribunician  veto,  and  the  impatient  Orator  was  obliged  to  wait 
for  the  new  year.  The  new  Consuls,  on  entering  office  (58  b.c), 
immediately  moved  for  the  Orator's  recal ;  and  it  was  proposed 
by  L.  Cotta  that  the  Law  by  which  he  was  banished,  being  in- 
formal, should  be  set  aside  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate. 
But  Pompey,  both  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  also  that  Cicero 
might  be  restored  with  all  honour  and  publicity,  urged  that  a 
Law  should  be  brought  in  for  the  purpose.  It  was  not,  however, 
easy  to  carry  such  a  Law.  Clodius,  though  no  longer  Tribune, 
had  adherents  in  the  new  College,  who  resolutely  interposed 
their  veto.  The  motion  was  dropt  for  the  moment,  but  was  pre- 
sently renewed ;  and  Clodius  entered  the  Forum  at  the  head  of 
a  large  retinue  fully  armed  and  prepared  for  any  violence.  A 
regular  battle  followed,  which  left  Clodius  master  of  the  field. 
For  some  days  Rome  was  at  his  mercy.  With  his  own  hand 
he  fired  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs  and  destroyed  the  Cen- 
sorial Registers.  He  attacked  his  enemies'  houses,  and  many 
persons  were  slain  in  these  riotous  assaults.  No  public  attempt 
was  made  to  stop  him.  The  Consuls  were  powerless.  Of 
Pompey  and  Crassus  we  hear  not  But  a  young  Nobleman, 
named  T.  Aunius  Milo,  bold  and  reckless  as  Clodius  himself, 
raised  a  body  of  Gladiators  at  his  own  charge,  and  succeeded 
in  checking  the  lawless  violence  of  the  Tribune  by  the  use  of 
violence  no  less  lawless.  The  Bill  for  Cicero's  recal  was  now 
for  the  third  time  brought  forward;  and  after  long  delays, 
caused  by  fresh  interference  of  the  Clodian  Tribunes,  it  was 
passed  in  the  month  of  August.^ 

Meantime  the  impatient  Orator  had  been  writing  letters 
from  Thessalonica  and  Dyrrhachium,  in  which  he  continued  to 
accuse  his  friends  of  coldness  and  insincerity.®  But  when  the 
Law  was  passed,  all  the  clouds  vanished.  Early  in  September, 
about  a  year  and  four  months   after  his  departure,  he  ap- 

^  See  Cicero's  subsequent  narrative  of  these  proceedings  in  his  speech  pro 
SestiOf  34  sq.,  Bl  sq. 
•  Ad  Ait.  iii.  13—26. 
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proached  the  City,  and  crowds  attended  him  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Appian  Way.  From  the  Porta  Capena  to  the 
Capitol,  all  the  steps  of  the  Temples  and  every  place  of 
vantage  were  thronged  by  multitudes,  who  testified  their  satis- 
faction by  loud  applause.  For  the  moment,  the  popularity 
which  had  followed  his  Consulship  returned,  and  in  honest 
pride  he  ascended  to  the  Capitoline  Temple  to  return  thanks  to 
the  Gods  for  turning  the  hearts  of  the  People. 

§  7.  At  this  time  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com  at  Rome. 
This  might  in  part  be  occasioned  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
Egypt,  one  of  the  chief  granaries  of  Italy.  The  King,  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  had  lately  been  expelled  by  his  subjects,  and  was  now 
at  Rome  seeking  aid  from  the  Senate  to  procure  restoration  to 
his  throne.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  People,  accustomed 
to  be  fed  by  the  Stat«,  murmured  loudly.  Prices  had  fallen 
after  the  return  of  Cicero,  and  his  friends  attributed  this  cheap- 
ness to  the  Orator's  recal.  But  before  his  return  to  Rome,  they 
had  again  risen ;  and  Clodius  hastened  to  attribute  this  untoward 
change  to  the  same  cause.  On  the  day  after  his  triumphant 
entry,  therefore,  the  Orator  appeared  in  the  Senate,  and  after 
returning  thanks  for  his  recal,  he  moved  that  an  extraordinary 
Commission  should  be  issued  to  Pompey,  by  which  he  was  to 
be  entrusted  with  a  complete  control  over  the  corn-market  of 
the  Empire.^  The  Consuls  eagerly  closed  with  the  proposal, 
and  added  that  the  Commission  should  run  for  five  years,  with 
the  command  of  money,  troops,  fleets,  and  all  things  necessary 
for  absolute  authority.  The  Senate  dared  not  oppose  the 
hungry  mob ;  and  the  Bill  passed,  though  Pompey  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  clauses  which  invested  him  with  military 
power.  He  proved  unable  to  influence  prices,  or  in  other 
words  to  force  nature,  and  the  coveted  appointment  resulted  in 
unpopularity. 

§  8.  At  the  same  time,  handsome  sums  were  voted  to  Cicero 
to  enable  him  to  rebuild  his  ruined  houses,  and  to  compensate 
him  for  the  destruction  of  his  property.  Encouraged  both  by 
the  favour  of  the  Senate  and  by  his  present  popularity  in  the 
Forum,  he  proceeded  to  institute  a  prosecution  against  Clodius 
for  assuming  the  Tribunate  illegally,  and  for  seditious  conduct 

^  Ad  Att,  iv.  1,  6. 
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during  his  oflSce.  The  reckless  demagogue  prepared  to  resist 
by  means  of  his  armed  mob.  But  he  received  support  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  Cato  had  returned  from  executing  the 
hateful  Commission  given  him  by  Clodiua  The  helpless  Prince 
of  Cyprus,  despairing  of  resistance,  though  Cato  was  unattended 
by  an  armed  force,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  and  the  Roman, 
with  rigorous  punctuality,  proceeded  to  sell  all  the  royal  pro- 
perty and  reduce  the  island  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  Pro- 
vince. On  his  return,  he  paid  large  sums  into  the  Treasury, 
insisted  on  his  accounts  being  examined  with  minute  scrutiny, 
and  took  pride  in  having  executed  his  Commission,  without 
rt»gard  either  to  the  justice  of  its  origin,  or  to  mercy  in  its 
execution.  But  this  Commission  would  become  illegal,  were  the 
Tribunate  of  Clodius  declared  illegal.  Cato,  therefore,  with 
the  usual  perversity  of  his  logic,  came  forward  as  a  warm 
defender  of  (Jlodius  and  the  acts  of  his  Tribunate. 

§  9.  AVhile  the  question  was  pending,  fresh  passions  were 
excited  by  the  application  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  The  King 
had  consulted  Cato  during  his  sojourn  in  the  East,  though  the 
Roman  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  ruining  the  King's  bro- 
ther ;  and  Cato  had  vainly  advised  him  to  procure  restoration 
by  any  means  rather  than  by  application  to  Rome,  whose  assist- 
ance was  only  to  be  bought  by  ruin.  But  Ptolemy  neglected 
the  well-meant  advice ;  and  when  he  appeared  at  Rome  to 
demand  succour,  every  Senator  of  influence  claimed  the  lucrative 
task  of  giving  back  her  King  to  Egypt.  Pompey  sought  it ; 
Crassus  sought  it ;  and  the  latter  person  now  appears  for  the 
first  time  as  the  mover  of  a  popular  force,  independent  of  his 
brother  Triumvirs.  But  the  Senate  was  too  jealous  of  the  Tri- 
umvirs to  increase  their  power, — and  all  the  great  expectants 
of  the  Egyptian  commission  were  disappointed.  It  was  con- 
ferred, as  if  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  upon  the  late 
Consul  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  had  obtained  the  Province  of 
Cilicia ;  but  the  Tribune  C.  Cato  produced  an  oracle  from  the 
Sibylline  Books,  which  forbade  the  use  of  an  army.  Lentulus, 
therefore,  obtained  a  commission  without  the  power  of  exe- 
cuting it,  and  the  question  in  reality  was  left  open  for  future 
aspirants. 

§  10.  In  the  heat  of  this  contest,  Clodius  had  been  elected 
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JEidjle^  and  thus  for  the  nonce  escaped  the  impeachment  which 
was  menacing.  The  armed  conflicts  between  him  and  Milo 
continued;  and  the  Consular  election  for  the  year  55  n.c. 
threatened  to  become  the  opportunity  of  serious  bloodshed.  The 
Consuls  of  the  current  year  (57  B.C.),  Cn.  Lentulus  Marcellinus 
and  L.  Philippus,  were  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate ; 
and  they  supported  with  their  whole  influence  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  brother-in  law  of  Cato  and  a  determined  an- 
tagonist of  the  Triumviral  CabaL  This  man  threatened  that 
his  first  act  should  be  to  recal  Caesar  from  his  province.  Pom- 
pey  also  and  Crassus  met  with  little  favour  from  him.  And 
thus  common  danger  again  united  the  Three  Men  who  had 
lately  been  diver^ng.  It  was  to  concert  measures  for  thwart- 
ing the  reviving  energy  of  the  Senate,  that  the  ominous  meeting 
at  Lucca  was  proposed  and  took  efiect  What  passed  between 
the  Three  is  only  known  from  the  results. 

§  11.  Pompey  and  Crassus  returned  to  Rome  from  their 
interview  at  Lucca,  fully  pledged  (as  it  is  evident  from  what 
followed)  to  prevent  the  election  of  Domitius  and  the  recal 
of  Caesar.  To  fulfil  both  these  conditions,  they  came  for- 
ward themselves  as  joint  Candidates  for  a  Second  Consul- 
ship. The  Senate,  however,  had  gathered  courage  of  late. 
Milo  held  Clodius  in  check,  and  the  Consuls  hindered  the 
election  of  the  powerful  Confederates  by  refusing  to  hold  the 
Comitia.  The  powers  of  government  were  in  abeyance.  The 
Calends  of  January  came,  and  there  were  no  Magistrates  to 
assume  the  government.  But  young  Crassus  had  just  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  with  a  strong  body  of  the  Gallic 
veterans  from  Caesar's  army.  Under  the  fear  of  violence,  the 
Senatorial  Chiefe  drew  back,  and  allowed  Pompey  and  Crassus 
to  assume  the  Consulship,  as  Marius  and  Cinna  had  assumed  it» 
without  any  regular  form  of  Election.  They  immediately  held 
Comitia  for  the  Election  of  the  other  Curule  Magistracies, 
Cato  offered  himself  for  the  Praetorship,  but  was  defeated  by 
Vatinius,  a  person  chiefly  known  as  a  mercenary  instrument  of 
Caesar's  policy. 

§  12.  Soon  after,  further  fruits  of  the  Conference  of  Lucca 
appeared.  The  Tribune,  C.  Trebonius,  moved  in  the  Assembly 
of  Tribes  that  the  Consuls  should  receive  special  Provinces  for 
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the  space  of  five  years, — Syria  being  allotted  to  Crafisns,  Spain 
to  Pompey.  Whether  the  Consuls  intended  to  bring  forward 
a  Supplementary  Law  to  extend  Caesar's  command^  or  whether 
they  purposed  to  break  faith  with  their  absent  confederate,  can- 
not be  known.  But  the  Caesarian  party  at  Rome  exclaimed  so 
loudly  against  the  omission  of  their  leader's  name,  that  Pompey 
himself  added  a  clause  to  the  Trebonian  Law,  by  which  Caesar's 
government  of  the  Gauls  and  lUyria  was  extended  for  an 
additional  five  years,  to  date  from  the  expiration  of  the  first 
term.*  During  the  first  day  Cato  obstructed  the  Law  by  his 
old  device  of  speaking  against  time.  But  when  a  second  day 
seemed  likely  to  be  wasted  in  like  manner,  Trebonius  com- 
mitted him  to  prison.  Two  Tribunes  who  threatened  to  inter- 
pose their  veto  were  prevented  from  attending  the  Assembly  by 
the  use  of  positive  force. 

§  13.  Pompey  endeavoured  to  outdo  even  Caesar  in  bidding 
for  the  favour  of  the  People  by  magnificent  spectacles.  La  his 
name,  his  Freedman  Demetrius  erected  the  first  Theatre  of 
stone  which  Rome  had  yet  seen,  and  exhibited  combats  of  wild 
beasts  on  a  scale  never  before  witnessed.  Then  for  the  first 
time  a  combat  between  elephants  was  witnessed  in  the  arena.^ 

§  14.  Cicero  after  his  return  from  exile  had  for  a  time  eagerly 
engaged  in  professional  pursuits.  To  pass  over  the  speeches 
which  he  delivered  with  respect  to  himself  and  the  restora- 
tion of  his  property  in  the  year  57  b.c.,  we  find  him  defending, 
among  others,  P.  Sestius,  M.  Caelius,  and  L,  Balbus,  and  the 
speeches  he  delivered  as  their  advocate  are  ftdl  of  interesting 
allusions  to  the  state  of  political  afiairs.  In  the  Senate  also  he 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates.  Before  the  conference 
of  Lucca,  the  Triumviral  Cabal  seemed  shaken,  and  Pompey 
seemed  to  be  roused  from  his  apathy  by  the  insolence  of 
Clodius.  At  that  juncture  the  Orator  ventured  to  move  in  the 
Senate  the  repeal  of  CcBsar's  Law  for  dividing  the  Campanian 
Lands,  and  his  motion  was  warmly  received  by  the  leading 
Senators.     But  after  the  Conference,  a  message  was  conveyed 

«  Yell.  Pat.  ii.  46.  By  the  Vatinian  Law,  Ctesar's  command  extended  from 
the  beginning  of  58  to  the  end  of  54  B.C.;  by  the  Trebonian,  from  the  beginning 
of  53  to  the  end  of  49. 

t  A«con.  in  Pisonianamj  pp.  2  and  15,  ed.  Orelli. 
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to  him  through  Craasus  which  convinced  him  at  once  of  the 
renewed  union  of  the  Triumvirs,  and  of  the  danger  which  might 
again  overtake  him.  He  was,  moreover,  becoming  disgusted 
with  the  Senatorial  Chiefs.  Lucullus,  after  spending  his  latter 
days  in  profuse  and  ostentatious  luxury,  was  sinking  into  a 
state  of  senile  apathy.  Hortensius,  always  more  of  an  Advocate 
than  a  Statesman,  was  devoted  to  his  fish-ponds  and  his  plantar 
tions.  With  Cato  the  gentler  nature  of  Cicero  never  acted 
harmoniously.  The  persons  who  were  now  rismg  to  be  Chiefs 
of  the  Senate,  such  as  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Milo,  and  others, 
were  as  little  loth  to  use  lawless  force  as  Clodius.  It  had  been 
best  for  Cicero  if  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  his  friend  Atticus 
and  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  at  a  time  when  there 
seemed  no  place  left  for  him  on  the  field  of  politics.  But  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  give  up  those  active  and  stirring 
pursuits  which  he  had  followed  from  youth  upwards.  He  could 
not  bear  to  abandon  the  Senate-house  and  Forum ;  he  would 
not  join  the  violent  members  of  the  Senatorial  party ;  he  dared 
not  oppose  the  Triumvirs.  It  was  impossible  to  satisfy  these 
conflicting  fears  and  wishes  without  quitting  the  ranks  of  the 
Senatorial  Oligarchy  and  joining  the  supporters  of  the  Trium- 
viral  Cabal.  The  first  step  Cicero  took  with  little  regret ;  the 
second  no  doubt  gave  him  much  paia  Nevertheless  he  took 
it.  Soon  after  the  conference  of  Lucca  a  change  appeared 
in  his  poUtics.  He  spoke  in  favour  of  the  prolongation  of 
Caesar's  command,  and  pronounced  a  laboured  panegyric  on 
Crassus,  whom  he  had  always  disliked.  To  Csesar  he  had 
been  reconciled  by  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  the  great  Proconsul  The  gallant  son  of  Crassus,  who 
had  returned  flushed  with  triumph  from  the  Gallic  wars,  was  a 
devoted  follower  of  Cicero ;  and  perhaps  personal  feeliug  for 
the  son  supplied  feelings  and  words  which  the  father  could  not 
have  claimed.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Cicero  was  dis- 
gusted by  the  ferocity  of  Milo  and  the  new  Senatorial  Chiefs. 
It  is  even  possible  that  he  really  believed  the  best  hope  of 
moderate  and  regular  government  was  from  the  Triumvirs 
At  all  events  his  Letters  written  at  this  time  show  that  he 
laboured  to  convince  his  friends  and  perhaps  himself  that  such 
was  his  belief » 

8  Ad  FamU.  v.  S  ;  vli.  5  and  11  -y  ad  QuinUm  Ft-atrem,  ii.  13,  etc 
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§  15.  In  some  points,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Cicero  carried  his  compliance  beyond  the  limits  even  of  poli- 
tical morality.  Since  the  first  extraordinary  appointment  of 
Pompey  to  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  it  had  become 
common  to  confer  provinces  and  commands,  not  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Sempronian  Law,  but  by  special  votes  of 
the  People.  In  this  way  the  profligate  Piso,  Caesar's  father-in- 
law,  had  received  the  government  of  Macedonia,  and  Gabinius, 
Pompey's  creature,  that  of  Syria.  These  men  had  used  their 
power  in  the  manner  now  too  common ;  Cicero  had  in- 
veighed against  them  in  his  most  vehement  manner  soon  after 
his  return,  and  the  effect  of  his  speech  was  such  that  Piso 
was  recalled.  Gabinius,  meantime,  had  taken  a  daring  step. 
Lentulus  Spinther,  Proconsul  of  Cilicia,  was  (as  has  been  said) 
unable  to  execute  his  Commission  of  restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes. 
The  King,  therefore,  applied  to  Gabinius,  and  by  the  offer  of 
enormous  sums  prevailed  upon  him  to  march  to  Alexandria 
without  waiting  for  a  Commission.  Gabinius,  by  the  aid  of 
an  armed  force,  had  no  difficulty  in  reinstating  Ptolemy.  This 
was  during  the  Consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus.  Being 
superseded  by  Crassus  in  his  Syrian  government,  Gabinius  re- 
turned to  Roma  He  found  the  People  infiiriated  against  him 
for  daring  to  lead  an  army  into  Egypt  in  despite  of  the  Sibyl- 
line oracles,  and  he  was  impeached.  By  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey, doubtless,  he  was  acquitted.  But  he  was  again  indicted 
for  extortion  in  his  Province,  and  Cicero,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Pompey,  came  forward  to  defend  him.  But  this  time  he  was 
condemned,  no  doubt  most  justly,  and  sought  safety  in  exile. 

§  16.  The  Triumviral  Cabal  now  hastened  to  dissolution. 
In  the  year  54  b.c.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar  and  wife  of 
Pompey,  died  in  childbed  Though  Pompey  was  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  she  had  been  to  him  a  loving  and  faithfid 
wife.  He  on  his  part  was  so  devoted  to  his  young  and  beau- 
tiful consort,  that  ancient  authors  attribute  much  of  his  apathy 
in  public  matters  to  the  happiness  which  he  found  in  domestic 
life.  This  faithful  attachment  to  Julia  is  the  most  amiable 
point  in  a  character  otherwise  cold  and  unattractive.  So  much 
was  Julia  beloved  by  all,  that  the  People  voted  her  the  extra- 
ordinary honour  of  a  public  funeral  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
Her  death  set  Pompey  free  at  once  from  ties  which  might  long 
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have  bound  him  to  Caesar,  and  also  impelled  him  to  drown  the 
sense  of  his  loss  in  the  busy  whirl  of  public  life. 

§  17.  Meanwhile  Crassus  had  left  Rome  for  the  East,  and 
thus  destroyed  another  link  in  the  chain  that  had  hitherto  main- 
tained political  union  among  the  Triumvirs.  Early  in  the  year 
after  his  Consulship  (54  b.c.)  he  succeeded  Gabinius  in  the 
government  of  Syria.  His  chief  object  in  seeking  this  Pro- 
vince was  to  carry  the  Roman  arms  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Parthians  to  win  fresh  additions  to  his 
enormous  fortune,  while  a  great  military  triumph  might  serve 
to  balance  the  conquests  of  Pompey  in  the  same  regions,  and 
of  Caesar  in  Gaul.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  53  b.c., 
about  twelve  months  after  the  death  of  Julia,  Rome  was  horror- 
struck  by  hearing  that  the  wealthy  Proconsul  and  his  gallant 
son  had  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  had  been  destroyed. 

§  18.  The  Parthians,  a  people  originally  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  to  the  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  had,  on 
the  death  of  Alexander,  fallen  under  the  nominal  sway  of 
Seleucus  and  his  successors  on  the  Graeco-Syrian  throne.  As 
that  dynasty  fell  into  decay,  the  Parthians  continually  waxed 
bolder;  till  at  the  time  of  the  great  Mithridatic  War  we 
find  their  King  Pharnaces  claiming  to  be  called  King  of 
Kings,  and  exercising  despotic  power  over  the  whole  of  Persia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  to  the  Euphrates  westward.  Their 
capital  was  fixed  at  the  Greek  city  of  Seleuceia  on  the 
Tigris ;  and  here  the  King  maintained  a  court,  in  which  the 
barbaric  splendour  of  the  East  was  strangely  mingled  with  the 
frugal  refinements  introduced  by  the  Greek  settlers  and  adven- 
turers, who  abounded  in  all  quarters. '  They  possessed  a  nume- 
rous cavalry,  clad  in  light  armour,  used  to  scour  the  broad 
plains  of  the  countries  they  overran,  trained  to  disperse  like  a 
cloud  before  regular  troops,  but  to  fire  on  the  advancing  enemy 
as  they  fled.  Orodes,  their  present  King,  already  threatened 
with  an  attack  by  Gabinius,  was  not  unprepared  for  the  war 
which  Crassus  lost  no  time  in  beginning. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  Proconsulship,  Crassus  was  too  late 
for  serious  attack  ;  but  early  in  the  next  spring  (53  b.c.)  he 
advanced  in  strength  from  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  a  well- 
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appointed  army.  Artabazus,  the  present  King  of  Armenia, 
who  through  fear  of  the  Parthian  monarch  was  sincerely 
attached  to  Rome,  wished  the  Proconsul  to  take  Armenia  as 
a  basis  of  operations,  and  to  descend  the  valley  of  the  Tigris, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  open  plains,  whete  the  Parthian  horsemen, 
seconded  by  the  heat  of  summer,  would  act  against  him  at 
terrible  advantage.  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  the  most  experienced 
officer  of  the  Proconsul, — a  man  who  afterwards  became  famous 
as  the  chief  author  of  Caesar's  death, — took  the  same  view. 
But  Crassus  was  impatient,  and  neglecting  all  advice,  marched 
straight  across  the  plains.  What  was  foretold  happened.  The 
Parthians,  avoiding  a  general  battle,  drew  on  the  Romans  into 
the  heart  of  Mesopotamia,  till  the  Legionaries,  faint  with  heat 
and  hunger,  could  advance  no  further.  As  they  began  to 
retreat,  they  were  enveloped  by  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  and 
pursued  by  a  great  army  commanded  by  Surenas,  a  principal 
officer  of  Orodes.  At  Charrae,  the  Haran  where  Abraham  once 
dwelt,  he  halted  and  offered  battle.  It  was  accepted,  and  the 
Proconsul  was  defeated.  Still  he  contrived  to  make  good  his 
retreat,  and  was  within  reach  of  the  mountains  that  skirt  the 
western  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  when  he  was 
induced  to  accept  a  conference  offered  by  the  treacherous 
Surenaa  At  this  conference  he  was  seized  and  slain,  as  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Ten  Thousand  had  been  dealt  with  three  centuries 
before.  His  head  was  sent  to  Orodes,  who  ordered  molten  gold 
to  be  poured  into  the  mouth.  Young  Publius,  the  friend  of 
Caesar  and  of  Cicero,  fell  in  the  struggle,  fighting  valiantly  for  his 
father.  Cassius  alone  of  the  chief  officers  did  the  duty  of  a 
general,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  off  his  division  of  the  army 
in  safety  to  the  Roman  frontiers.  For  two  years  he  continued 
to  defend  the  Province  against  the  Parthian  assaults,  till  in  51  B.a 
a  decisive  victory  on  the  confines  of  Cilida  and  Syria  checked 
their  advances,  and  enabled  Cassius  to  hand  over  the  latter 
Province  in  a  peaceful  condition  to  Bibulus. 

§  19.  Meanwhile  Caesar  in  Gaul  was  also  involved  in  uu- 
expected  difficulties.  In  his  three  first  campaigns  (58 — 56  b.c.), 
as  has  been  said,  he  seemed  to  have  reduced  all  Gaul  to  silent 
Bubmission.  In  the  two  next  years  he  was  engaged  in  expe- 
ditions calculated  rather  to  astonish  and  dazzle  men's  minds 
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at  Rome  than  necessary  to  secure  his  conquests.  Fresh  swarms 
of  Germans  had  begun  to  cross  the  Rhine  near  Coblenz.^  He 
defeated  them  near  that  place  with  slaughter  so  terrible,  that 
upwards  of  150,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  slain  by  the 
sword  or  to  have  perished  in  the  Rhine.  To  terrify  them  still 
further,  he  threw  a  bridge  over  the  broad  river  at  a  spot  pro- 
bably between  Coblenz  and  Andemach,  which  was  completed 
in  ten  days, — a  miracle  of  engineering  art  He  then  advanced 
into  Germany,  burning  and  destroying,  and  broke  up  his  bridge 
as  he  retired.  Csesar's  account  of  the  victory  of  Coblenz  was 
not  received  with  the  same  applause  in  the  Senate  as  had 
welcomed  the  triumphs  of  previous  years.  It  appeared  that  the 
German  chie&  had  come  into  the  Roman  camp,  that  Csesar 
detained  them  on  the  ground  that  they  had  broken  an  armistice, 
and  while  they  were  captives  had  attacked  their  army.  The 
facts  as  narrated  by  himself  bear  an  appearance  of  ill  faith. 
Cato  rose  in  the  Senate,  and  proposed  that  Caesar  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Germans,  as  an  offering  in  expiation  of 
treachery.  But  such  a  proposition  came  with  an  ill  grace  even 
from  Cato's  mouth.  Few  Romans  acknowledged  the  duty  of 
keeping  faith  with  barbarians ;  and  if  Caesar  had  not  been  the 
enemy  of  the  Senatorial  party,  probably  nothing  would  have  been 
said  of  his  treachery.  But  however  this  might  be,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Decree  would  have  been  an  empty  threat.  Who  could 
have  been  found  to  "bell  the  cat?"  Who  would  or  could 
have  arrested  Caesar  at  the  head  of  his  Legions  ? 

§  20.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (55  b.c.)  that 
he  passed  over  into  our  own  island,  taking  ship  probably  at 
Witsand  near  Calais,  and  landing  on  the  open  beach  near 
Deal  In  the  next  year  he  repeated  the  invasion  of  Britain 
with  a  much  larger  force,  marched  up  the  Stour,  took  Can- 
terbury, crossed  the  Thames  above  London,  probably  near 
Walton,  defeated  Cassivelaunus,  the  gallant  chief  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  and  took  their  town,  which  stood  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  modem  St.  Albans.  Little  result  followed  from  these 
expeditions  except  to  spread  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name, 

**  It  seeniB  certain  that  this  ia  what  Ca»ar  means  by  "ad  confluentem  Moscb 
et  Rheni/'  Bell,  Gall.  iv.  15.  The  Mosa  here  must  be  the  Moselle,  not  the 
Meme^-^OT  else  JIfoaulae  must  be  restored. 
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and  to  aflFord  matter  of  wonderment  at  Roma  Cicero's  curi- 
osity about  these  unknown  lands  was  satisfied  by  letters  firom 
his  brother  Quintus,  and  from  C.  Trebatius  Testa,  a  learned 
lawyer,  who  attended  Csesar  in  a  civil  capacity  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Cicero  himself.^ 

§  21.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  how  hollow  was  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Gaul.  During  the  winter  of  54-53  b.c,,  Caesar  had 
spread  his  troops  in  winter-quarters  over  a  wide  area.  Ambiorix, 
a  crafty  and  able  chief  of  the  Eburones,  a  half-German  Tribe 
on  either  side  of  the  Meuse,  assaulted  the  camp  of  Cotta  and 
Sabinus,  and  by  adroit  cunning  contrived  to  cut  ofi"  two  Legions. 
He  then  attacked  Q.  Cicero.  But  this  officer,  though  stationed  in 
the  hostile  country  of  the  Nervii  with  one  Legion  only,  gallantly 
defended  his  camp  till  he  was  relieved  by  Caesar  himself,  who 
had  not  yet,  according  to  his  custom,  left  Transalpine  GauL 
Alarmed  by  the  general  insurrection  which  was  threatened  by 
these  bold  movements  of  Ambiorix,  Caesar  asked  Pompey  to 
lend  him  a  Legion  from  his  Spanish  army  ;  and  his  request 
was  granted  at  once.  The  next  year's  campaign  quelled  the 
attempt  of  Ambiorix,  and  Caesar  returned  to  Italy  during  the 
winter  of  53-52  b.c.,  where  his  presence  was  needed,  as  we  shall 
presently  hear.  But  in  the  years  52  and  51  b.c.  all  central 
Gaul  rose  against  the  Romans,  under  the  able  conduct  of 
Vercingetorix,  chief  of  the  Arvemians.  The  combined  Gauls 
for  the  most  part  declined  open  conflicts,  and  threw  themselves 
into  towns  fortified  with  great  skill  and  defended  with  great 
obstinacy.  But,  notwithstanding  some  reverses,  the  rapid  move- 
ments and  steady  resolution  of  Caesar  and  his  officers  triumphed. 
The  last  hope  of  the  Gauls  lay  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Avari- 
cum  (Bourges) ;  and  when  this  at  last  yielded,  all  actual  resist- 
ance was  at  an  end.  But  for  the  two  next  winters  he  was  again 
obliged  to  winter  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  year  50  b.c,  the  ninth  of  his  command,  he  had  conquered 
the  whole  country,  and  reduced  every  murmur  to  silence.  This 
conquest  was  achieved  at  a  fearful  loss  of  life.  Nearly  a 
million  of  Gauls  and  Germans  are  computed  to  have  been 
sacrificed  in  those  eight  years  of  war.     Caesar  was  humane  in 

>  EpiBt.  ad  Att,  iv.  16,  13  ;  17,  3 ;  od  Quintum  Fratrem,  ii.  16,  4» 
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the  treatment  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but,  like  a  true  Roman,  he 
counted  the  lives  of  barbarians  as  naught. 

§  22.  While  therefore  Crassus  was  engaged,  never  to  return, 
in  the  East,  and  Csesar  was  occupied  with  serious  dangers  in 
Gaul,  Pompey,  no  longer  bound  by  marriage  ties,  was  complete 
master  of  Rome.  Contrary  to  all  precedent,  he  sent  lieutenants 
to  govern  Spain  in  his  stead,  pleading  his  employment  as 
Curator  of  the  Corn-market  as  a  reason  for  his  remaining  at 
home.  As  a  matter  of  form,  he  lived  outside  the  City  at  his 
Alban  villa,  and  never  appeared  publicly  at  least  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.  But  he  did  not  the  less  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  political  events.  At  present,  indeed,  he  interfered  little. 
He  seems  to  have  expected  that  the  condition  of  things  would 
at  length  become  so  desperate,  and  all  government  so  impos- 
sible, that  all  orders  would  unite  in  proclaiming  him  Dictator. 
In  54  B.C.  Consuls  were  elected  who  were  more  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  than  of  the  popular  party,  probably  by  a  free 
use  of  money.  When  the  elections  for  53  b.c.  approached, 
several  Tribunes  of  the  popular  party  bound  themselves  to- 
gether, and  by  their  veto  prevented  all  elections  whatsoever ; 
and  for  eight  months  the  City  was  left  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
without  any  responsible  government.  At  length  two  Consuls 
were  chosen ;  but  when  they  proposed  to  hold  the  Comitia  for 
the  elections  of  52  b.c,  the  same  scenes  were  renewed.  The 
Tribunes  obstinately  refused  to  permit  any  elections  ;  and  when 
the  Calends  of  January  came  round,  there  were  no  Magistrates 
to  assume  the  government  But  in  a  few  days  an  event  hap- 
pened which  completely  altered  all  political  relations. 

§  23.  We  may  attribute  all  the  late  movements  of  the  Tri- 
bunes to  the  inspiration  of  Clodius.  In  Caesar's  absence  he 
had  become  the  leader  of  the  popular  party.  During  the 
present  interregnum,  he  came  forward  as  candidate  for  the 
Praetorship,  while  his  enemy  Milo  sought  to  be  Consul.  On 
the  18th  of  January,  52  blc,  Milo  was  travelling  with  his  wife 
and  family,  attended  (as  usual)  by  a  strong  armed  retinue, 
along  the  Appian  Road  to  Lanuvium,  where  he  held  a  munici- 
pal office.  Near  Bovilke  he  met  Clodius  riding  with  a  small 
number  of  attendants  also  armed.  A  quarrel  arose  among  the 
servants ;  Clodius  mingled  in  the  fray,  and  being  wounded  took 
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ir  k  ii^sv  nun;    jf  :ae  party  .jnpuiaRi  ai  him.     To  aToid  a 
lirr'.-r  -jilliiua.  ^Joiu  inii  3&bililfi^  r«»rainiemied  ^^^»  Pompey 
5aoimt  *•  lamed  ju?  ^ie  ConaiL    3CIu  wa^  soua  afha-  bnxi^t 
ai  TsiL  ir  :nt!  ieam  jr  duuln&    CIikto  w^  hfi»  adnxrate,  and 
had  iXiiraf i  imiaeif  oj  :ae  icmnsc  ^  prepare  a  speech  in  jusd- 
JL-acua  It  iie  iiautrucr  at  Oiiimi&     The  ,^iry  were  willing  to 
xrra  ji!umc2;d  XHu.     Bin:  Pompey  w^^  aasiixe  to  iret  rid  of 
a  'icaqi  J&  STiiibiesume  on  die  one  sbde  a&  Oodiiis  had  been 
an  :ae  ocaer :  jnd  lie  piaced  aoidien  at  every  avenue  of  the 
Cmr:  obr  lae  piirpiiee«  n^  he  saoL  of  preserrin^  order.     This 
anwijEced  s^iat.  and  die  inr  of  popaiar  violesire,  robbed  Ocen> 
of  his  eioi^uence  and  die  Jad^cs  of  dieir  coozage.     Milo  was 
cocdenoed.  and  Aed  Co  >LusesQe&    Ckero  sent  him  there  a 
written  speech,  soch  <  be  said*  as  he  intended  to  hare  spoken. 
MHo,  who  knew  not  fisar^  sarcasticaQy  replied,  that  ^  he  was 
glad  that  it  had  not  been  di^vered :  else  he  should  not  then 
hate  been  eating  die  fine  mnUets  of  Marseili^SL" 

§  i-L  Pompey  had  now  readied  the  height  <^  his  ambition. 
He  was  Tirtnally  raised  to  the  position  of  Dictator,  without 
being  bound  to  any  party — Popular  or  Senatorial  But  firom 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  break  with 
Caesar  and  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Senatorial  Nobility 
without  binding  himself  to  its  traditional  policy.  He  married 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio,  a  leading  member 
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of  the  ArigtocnurjT)  and  on  the  Ist  of  August  assodated  his 
new  £Bither-in-Iaw  in  the  Consulship  with  himself.  He  repealed 
some  of  the  democratic  measures  of  Clodius,  and  made  rules 
for  the  better  conduct  of  Elections,  and  the  assignment  of  Pro- 
vinces. He  struck  indirectly  at  Caesar  by  several  new  enact- 
ments. He  procured  a  Decree  of  the  Senate  by  which  his 
government  of  Spain  was  prolonged  for  five  years  longer, 
whereas  Caesar's  command  in  Gaul  would  terminate  in  little 
more  than  two  years.  By  this  Law  Pompey  calculated  that 
he  would  be  able  to  keep  his  own  army  on  foot  after  the  Gallic 
conqueror  had  disbanded  his.  In  anticipation  of  Caesar's  seek- 
ing to  obtain  a  second  Consulship,  it  was  further  provided  that 
no  one  should  hold  a  Province  till  five  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  end  of  his  tenure  of  office.  By  this  Law  Pompey  calculated 
that  his  rival  would  be  left  for  this  period  without  any  military 
force.  It  is  strange  that  Pompey,  with  the  intimate  know- 
ledge that  he  ought  to  have  gained  of  Caesar^s  character  during 
his  long  political  connexion  with  him,  should  not  have  foreseen 
that  a  man  so  resolute  and  so  ambitious  would  break  through 
the  cobwebs  of  law  by  the  strong  hand. 

§  25.  Pompey  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  remaining  as 
supreme  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Rome,  without  joining  heart  and 
hand  with  the  Senatorial  Nobility.  The  men  who  were  now 
coming  forward  as  leaders  of  that  party  were  men  of  action. 
Lucullus  was  dead.  Hortensius  also  was  dead  to  public  life. 
Gcero  left  Rome  at  t]|is  moment  to  assume  the  government 
of  Cilicia  in  virtue  of  the  Law  just  passed  by  Pompey,  by 
which  Ma^trates  lately  in  office  were  excluded  from  govern- 
ments ;  for  it  was  added,  that  the  present  need  should  be 
supplied  by  those  Consulars  or  Praetorians  who  had  not  yet 
held  governments.  The  Orator  was  absent  from  the  be- 
^nning  of  51  to  the  end  of  50  b.c.,  and  during  this  time  the 
chief  authority  in  the  Senate  belonged  to  the  brothers  M.  Mar- 
cellus  and  C.  Marcellus,  who  held  the  Consulship  successively 
in  the  above-named  years,  together  with  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
and  others,  who  hated  Pompey  almost  as  much  as  Caesar.  The 
People  of  Rome  and  Italy  looked  on  with  little  interest.  They 
had  no  sympathy  either  with  Pompey  or  the  Senate,  and  Caesar's 

long  absence  had  weakened  his  influence  in  the  Forum.    It 

2  F  2 
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^  simpiT  a  dispute  for  power  between  the  Senatorial  Nobility 
on  the  one  hand  and  two  military  chie&  on  the  other.     These 

m 

cQie&  at  dr^  united  against  the  Senate,  and  then  parted  so 
trrecvinciIeablT,  that  one  of  them  was  thrown  into  a  forced 
alliance  with  that  body.  Pompej  and  the  Senatorial  leaders 
a^freed  only  in  one  point, — the  necessity  of  stripping  Caesar  of 
power. 
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CHAPTER    LXVIL 

SECOND  CIVIL  WAR :  DEATH  OP  POMPEY.    (50-48  B.C.) 

§  1.  First  moves  of  the  Senatorial  Chiefii  against  C»sar.  §  2.  Quietude  of 
Qaul.  §  3.  Enemies  and  Friends  of  Csesar  at  Rome :  Curio  :  Cselius  : 
Antony.  §  4.  Proposals  and  counter-proposals  in  50  b.o.  §  5.  Csesar  out- 
lawed :  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  Tribunes,  fly  to  his  camp.  §  6.  Both 
parties  ill  prepared  for  immediate  war :  Pompe/s  confidence.  §  7.  Caesar^s 
advance  to  Corfinium.  §  8.  Pompey  leaves  Italy :  Caesar  at  Rome.  §  9. 
Csesar  conquers  Pompeians  in  Spain.  §10.  Surrender  of  Marseilles:  return 
of  Csdsar  to  Rome.  §  11.  First  Dictatorship,  for  eleven  days.  §  12.  Illyria 
won  by  Pompeians :  failure  of  Curio  in  Africa.  §  13.  Return  of  Cicero  from 
Cilicia :  he  remains  in  Italy,  but  at  length  joins  Pompey.  §  14.  Position 
and  forces  of  Pompey  in  the  East.  §  15.  In  the  autumn  of  49  b.c.  Caesar 
lands  in  Epirus :  Pompey  hastens  to  Dyrrhachium.  §  16.  Next  spring, 
Csesaris  joined  by  Antony.  §  17.  He  draws  lines  round  Pompe/s  position : 
Pompey  breaks  the  blockade  and  defeats  Ceesar.  §  18.  Retreat  of  Csesar, 
who  succeeds  in  joining  Calvinus  in  Thessaly.  §  19.  Pompey  also  joins 
If etellus  Scipio  at  Larissa :  both  armies  come  in  view  at  Pharsalia.  §  20. 
Battle  of  Pharsalia :  flight  of  Pompey.  §21.  Pursuit.  §  22.  Pompey  seeks 
refuge  at  Lesbos  :  his  plans.  §  23.  He  goes  to  Egypt:  for  what  reason: 
murder  of  Pompey.    §  24.  Estimate  of  his  life  and  character. 

§  1.  The  Senatorial  Chie&  had  resolved  to  break  with  Caesar. 
The  attack  was  commenced  by  the  Consul  M.  Marcellus,  in 
September,  51  B.C.*  The  Proconsul  had  at  that  time  just 
succeeded  in  putting  down  the  formidable  insurrection  organised 
by  Vercingetorix,  and  the  fact  of  his  complete  success  could  not 
yet  be  known  at  Rome.  It  was  the  eighth  year  of  his  com- 
mand, and  therefore  little  more  than  two  years  were  yet  to  run 
before  he  became  a  private  citizen.  He  had,  however,  already 
intimated  his  intention  of  offering  himself  for  the  Consulship, 
either  in  the  next  year  or  the  year  after  that,  in  order  that 
he  might,  by  continued  tenure  of  office,  be  safe  from  the  pro- 
secution with  which  he  was  threatened  on  laying  down  his 
proconsular  command  ;  and  it  was  intended  to  ask  permission 
of  the  Senate  that  he  might  become  a  Candidate  without  re- 

*  Cicero  ad  Fam,  viii.  8, 
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turning  to  Rome.  For,  if  he  continued  to  be  Proconsul,  he 
could  not  legally  enter  the  gates  ;  and  if  he  ceased  to  be  Pro- 
consul, he  would  be  exposed  to  personal  danger  from  the  enmity 
of  the  Senatorial  Chie&.  But  M.  Marcellus  was  not  content  to 
wait  to  try  the  matter  on  this  issue.  On  his  motion  a  Decree 
was  passed,  by  which  the  Consuls  of  the  next  year  were  ordered 
at  once  to  bring  before  the  Senate  the  question  of  re-distributing 
the  Provincial  Governments ;  and  clauses  were  added  pro- 
viding, first,  that  no  Tribune  should  be  allowed  to  interpose  his 
veto;  secondly,  that  the  Senate  would  take  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  providing  for  Caesar's  veterans.  The  purpose  of 
this  Decree  was  manifest  It  was  intended  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  to  supersede  Caesar,  though  the  Law  gave 
him  two  years  more  of  command  in  Gaul ;  it  was  intended  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  any  Tribune  in  Caesar's  interest ;  it  was 
intended  to  sap  the  fidelity  of  his  soldiers,  by  tempting  them 
with  hopes  of  obtaining  lands  in  Italy. 

But  tbe  movement  was  too  open  and  unadvised.  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius,  the  other  Consul,  though  a  member  of  the  Senatorial 
party,  opposed  it,  and  it  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
Still  a  move  had  been  made,  and  men's  minds  were  familiarised 
with  the  notion  of  stripping  Caesar  of  his  command. 

§  2.  Caesar  felt  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand.  The  next  year 
of  his  Gallic  government  he  spent  in  organising  Gaul.  AU 
symptoms  of  insurrection  in  that  country  were  at  an  end.  The 
military  population  had  suflFered  too  terribly  to  be  able  to  resume 
arms.  The  mild  and  equitable  arrangements  of  Caesar  gave 
general  satisfaction.  The  Gallic  Chiefe  and  cities  began  to 
prefer  the  arts  of  Roman  civilisation  to  their  own  rude  state. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  Caesar  had  been  reduced  to 
play  the  part  of  Sertorius  in  Gaul,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
do  so  with  eminent  success. 

§  3.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect  precautions  at  home  Of 
the  new  Consuls  (for  the  year  50  b.c.),  C.  Marcellus,  brother  of 
Marcus,  the  late  Consul,  was  his  known  and  declared  enemy; 
but  L.  ^milius  Paullus  had  been  secretly  won  by  a  share  of 
the  gold  which  the  conqueror  had  collected  during  his  long 
command.  Among  the  Tribunes  of  the  year  was  a  young  man 
named  M.  Scribonius  Curio,  son  of  one  of  Sylla's  most  deter- 
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mined  partisana.  His  talents  were  ready,  his  eloquence  great, 
his  audacity  incomparable.  He  had  entered  upon  political  life 
at  an  extremely  early  age,  and  was  a  leader  among  those  young 
nobles  who  had  hoped  to  profit  by  Catiline's  audacity,  and 
whom  Cicero  ten  years  before  designated  as  *'  the  blood-thirsty 
youth."  Since  that  time  he  had  attached  himself  to  Cicero ; 
and  the  credulous  Orator  was  pleased  to  think  that  he  had 
reclaimed  this  impetuous  and  profligate  young  maa  But  Cicero 
was  not  the  only  person  who  had  attempted  to  sway  the  pliant 
will  of  Curio.  Caesar  also,  or  his  Gallic  gold,  had  made  a 
convert  of  him.  The  Nobles,  ignorant  of  this  secret,  pro- 
moted his  election  to  the  Tribunate,  and  thus  unwarily  com- 
mitted power  to  a  bold  and  uncompromising  foe. 

M.  CaeUus  Rufus,  another  profligate  youth  of  great  ability 
whom  Cicero  flattered  himself  he  had  won  over  to  what  he 
deemed  the  side  of  honour  and  virtue,  was  also  secretly  on 
Caesar's  side.  During  the  whole  of  the  Orator's  absence  in 
CiUcia,  this  unprincipled  young  man  kept  up  a  brisk  corre- 
spondence with  him,  as  if  he  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the 
Senatorial  party.  But  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  he 
joined  the  enemy. 

A  third  person,  hereafter  destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part 
in  civil  broils,  now  appeared  at  Rome  as  the  avowed  friend  and 
partisan  of  Caesar.  This  was  young  M.  Antonius,  better  known 
as  Mark  Antony,  son  of  M.  Antonius  Creticus,  and  therefore 
grandson  of  the  great  Orator.  His  unde,  C  Antonius,  had 
been  Consul  with  Cicero,  and  had  left  a  dubious  reputation.  His 
mother  was  Julia,  daughter  of  L.  Caesar,  Consul  in  the  year 
before  Cicero  held  the  office,  a  distant  relation  of  the  great 
Caesar.  Antony  had  served  under  Gabinius  in  the  East,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  had  been  one  of  Caesar's  officers  in  Gaul. 
He  now  came  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  Augurate,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Orator  Hortensius;  and,  assisted  by  Csesar's 
influence  and  his  own  great  connexions,  he  was  elected.  He 
was  thirty-three  years  of  age,  as  ready  of  tongue,  as  bold  and 
unscrupulous  in  action  as  Curio,  and  appropriately  ofiered  him- 
self to  be  elected  as  successor  to  that  young  adventurer  in  the 
College  of  Tribunes.    Thus,  for  the  year  50  B.a  Caesar's  mte- 
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rests  were  watched  by  Curio,  and  in  the  year  49  B.a  Antony 
succeeded  to  the  task. 

§  4.  C.  Marcellus  did  not  venture  to  revive,  in  50  B.C.,  the 
bold  attack  which  had  been  made  by  M.  Marcellus  in  the 
preceding  year.  But  at  Pompey's  suggestion,  it  was  repre- 
sented that  a  Parthian  war  was  imminent,  and  both  the  rivals 
were  desired  to  furnish  one  Legion  for  service  in  the  East 
Caesar  at  once  complied.  Pompey  evaded  the  demand  by 
asking  Caesar  to  return  the  Legion  which  had  been  lent  by 
himself  after  the  destruction  of  the  two  Legions  by  Ambiorix.** 
This  request  also  Caesar  obeyed,  so  that  in  fact  both  Legions 
were  withdrawn  from  his  army.  Their  employment  in  the  East 
proved  to  be  a  mere  pretext  They  were  both  stationed  at 
Capua,  no  doubt  to  overawe  the  Campanian  district,  which, 
since  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Caesar's  Consulship,  had  been  com- 
pletely in  his  interest 

Any  further  assault  was  anticipated  by  a  proposal  made  by 
Curio.  It  was  that  both  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  resign 
their  commands  and  disband  their  armies ;  "  this  was  but  fair," 
he  said,  "  for  both  ;  nor  could  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  People 
of  Rome  be  considered  free,  while  Pompey  was  at  hand  with  a 
military  force  to  control  their  deliberations  and  their  votes." 
But  the  Senate  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  dexterous  proposal, 
and  the  year  closed  as  it  began,  without  any  approach  to  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Ciuio  now  threw  off  all  disguise,  and 
openly  avowed  himself  the  agent  of  Caesar  in  the  Senate. 

§  5.  The  Consuls  for  the  ensuing  year  (49  b.c.)  were  L. 
Lentulus  Crus,  and  another  C.  Marcellus,  cousin-german  of  the 
two  brothers  who  had  preceded  him.  Both  were  in  the  interest 
of  Pompey.  Scarcely  had  they  entered  upon  office,  when  the 
crisis  which  had  been  so  long  suspended  arrived. 

On  the  Calends  of  January,*'  letters  from  Caesar  were  laid 
before  the  Senate  by  Curio,  in  which  the  Proconsid  expressed  his 
readiness  ''  to  accept  the  late  Tribune's  proposal  that  Pompey 

»>  Above,  Chapt.  Ixvi.  §  21. 

'  Strictly  speaking,  the  year  49  B.C.  had  not  yet  begun ;  for  the  Roman 
Calendar  was  now  nearly  two  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time :  Jan.  Ist 
706  A.u.c.  =  Nov.  13th,  60  B.C.    See  Fischer's  RGmische  Zeiitafeln,  p.  221. 
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and  himself  should  both  resign  their  military  power ;  as  soon  as 
he  was  assured  that  all  soldiers  were  removed  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  he  would  enter  the  gates  as  a  private  person, 
and  offer  himself  Candidate  for  the  Consulship."  Warm  de- 
bates followed,  in  which  Metellus  Scipio,"^  Pompey's  father-in- 
law,  and  Cato  urged  that  Caesar  should  be  declared  a  public 
enemy,  unless  he  laid  down  his  command  by  a  certain  day.  But 
even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  fnajority.  Not  only  was  Csesar  out- 
lawed :  but  on  the  6th  of  January  a  Decree  was  framed,  invest- 
ing the  Consuls  with  dictatorial  power,  in  the  same  form  that 
had  been  used  against  C.  Gracchus,  against  Saturninus,  against 
Catiline.  On  the  following  night,  Mark  Antony,  who  had 
vainly  essayed  to  stem  the  tide,  fled  from  the  City,  together 
with  his  brother  Tribune,  Q.  Cassius  Lon^us,  brother  of  the 
more  famous  C.  Cassius. 

§  6.  The  die  was  now  cast.  Csesar  had  no  longer  any 
choice.  He  must  either  offer  an  armed  resistance  or  save  him- 
self by  flight.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  parties  were 
unprepared  for  immediate  war.  Caesar  had  but  one  Legion  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul ;  for  the  long  hesitation  of  his  enemies  made 
him  doubt  whether  they  would  ever  defy  him  to  mortal  conflict 
Pompey  knew  the  weakness  of  his  rival's  forces.  He  also  knew 
that  Labienus,  the  most  distinguished  of  Caesar's  officers,  was 
ready  to  desert  his  leader,  and  he  believed  that  such  an  ex- 
ample would  be  followed  by  many.  He  calculated  that  Caesar 
would  not  dare  to  move  forwards,  or  that,  if  he  did,  he  would 
fall  a  victim  to  his  own  adventurous  rashness.  For  himself  he 
had  one  Legion  close  to  Rome,  Caesar's  two  Lemons  at  Capua ; 
and  Sylla's  veterans  were,  it  was  supposed,  ready  to  take  arms 
for  the  Senate  at  a  moment's  notice.  "  I  have  but  to  stamp 
my  foot,"  said  the  great  commander,  ''and  armed  men  will 
start  from  the  soil  of  Italy." 

§  7.  But  Caesar's  prompt  audacity  at  once  remedied  his  own 
want  of  preparation,  and  disconcerted  all  the  calculations  of  his 
opponents.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  after  a  trium- 
phant reception  in  the  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  he  had  stationed 
himself  with  the  single  Legion,  of  which  we  spoke  just  now,  at 

<*  He  waa  a  Scipio  by  birth,  being  great-grandson  of  Scipio  Nasica  (nick- 
named Serapio),  the  slayer  of  TL  QracchuB^  and  waa  adopted  by  Metellus  Pius. 
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Ravenna.  Here  he  was  surprised  by  letters  announcing  the 
Decree  of  the  6th  of  January.  His  resolution  was  at  once 
taken.  He  reviewed  his  Legion,  addressed  them,  and  without 
betraying  what  had  happened,  ascertained  their  readiness  to 
follow  whithersoever  he  led.  At  night-£dl  he  lefit  Ravenna 
secretly,  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  divided  his  Provinces  from 
Italy,  and  at  day-break  entered  Ariminum.®  Here  he  met  the 
Tribunes  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  on  their  way  from  Roma 
His  Legion  arrived  soon  after,  and  orders  were  sent  off  to  the 
nearest  troops  in  Transalpine  Gaul  to  follow  his  steps  with  all 
speed.  But  he  waited  not  for  them.  With  his  single  Legion  he 
appeared  before  Picenum,  Fanum,  Ancona,  Iguvium,  Auximum, 
and  Asculum.  All  these  towns  siurendered  without  a  blow, 
and  thus  by  the  beginning  of  February  Caesar  was  master  of 
all  Umbria  and  Picenum.  By  the  middle  of  that  month  he  had 
been  reinforced  by  two  additional  Legions  from  Gaul,  and  was 
strong  enough  to  invest  the  fortress  of  Corfinium,  in  the  Pelig- 
nian  Apennines.  But  this  place  was  vigorously  defended  by 
the  energetic  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  Senators.  At  the  close  of  a  week,  however,  news  came  that 
Pompey  and  the  Consuls  had  marched  southward  from  Capua ; 
and  Domitius,  finding  himself  utterly  unsupported,  surrendered 
at  discretion.  Caesar  allowed  him  and  all  his  Senatorial  friends 
to  go  their  way,  and  to  take  with  them  a  large  sum  of  public 
money,  even  without  exacting  a  promise  that  they  would  take 
no  further  part  in  the  war.  On  entering  the  town  he  strictly 
ordered  that  his  men  should  abstain,  not  only  from  personal 
violence,  but  even  from  petty  pillage.  Reports  had  been  in- 
dustriously spread  that  the  Proconsul's  troops  were  not  Romans 
but  Gauls,  ferocious  barbarians,  whose  hands  would-be  against 
every  Italian  as  their  natural  enemy.  The  politic  humanity 
which  he  now  showed  produced  the  more  surprise,  and  had  a 
great  effect  in  reconciling  to  his  cause  many  who  had  hitherto 
stood  aloof.  Almost  all  the  soldiers  of  Domitius  took  service 
under  the  lenient  conqueror. 

*  This  is  Csesar's  simple  narrative.  The  dramatic  scene,  in  which  he  Ib 
represented  as  pausing  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  and  anxiously  weighing 
the  probable  consequences  of  one  irremediable  step,  is  due  to  rhetorical  writers 
of  later  times. 
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§  8.  After  the  fall  of  Corfinium,  Caesar  hastened  onwards 
through  Apulia  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  By  successive  reinforce- 
ments, his  Legions  had  now  been  swelled  to  the  number  of  six. 
But  when  he  arrived  at  Brundusium,  on  the  9th  of  March/  he 
found  that  the  Consuls  had  sailed  for  Dyrrhachium,  though 
Pompey  was  still  in  the  Italian  port.  The  town  was  too 
strong  to  be  taken  by  assault;  and  nine  days  after  Caesar 
appeared  before  its  walls,  Pompey  embarked  at  leisiure  and 
carried  his  last  soldier  out  of  Italy.  Disappointed  of  his 
prey,  Caesar  returned  upon  his  steps,  and  reached  Rome  upon 
the  1st  of  AprilyK  where  M.  Antony,  after  receiving  the  sub- 
mission of  Etruria,  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  reception. 
The  People,  on  the  motion  of  the  same  Tribune,  gave  Caesar 
full  power  to  take  what  money  he  desired  from  the  Treasury, 
without  sparing  even  the  sacred  hoard,  which  had  been  set 
apart  after  the  Invasion  of  the  Gauls,  and  had  never  since  been 
touched  except  in  the  necessities  of  the  Hannibalic  War.^ 
There  was  no  longer  any  need  of  a  reserve-fund  agadnst  the 
Gauls,  it  was  argued,  now  that  the  Gauls  had  become  peaceful 
subjects  of  the  Republic.  Notwithstanding  this  vote,  the  Sena- 
torial Tribune,  L.  Metellus,  a  son  of  Metellus  Creticus,  refused 
to  produce  the  keys  of  the  Treasury,  and,  when  Caesar  ordered 
the  doors  to  be  broken  open,  endeavoured  to  bar  his  passage 
into  the  sacred  chamber.  ''Stand  aside,  young  man,"  said 
Caesar,  ''  it  is  easier  for  me  to  do  than  to  say." ' 

He  was  now  master  of  Italy,  as  well  as  Gaul.  To  pursue 
Pompey  to  Epirus  was  impossible,  because  the  Senatorial 
officers  swept  the  sea  with  a  large  and  well-appointed  fleet,  and 
Caesar  had  very  few  ships  at  his  disposal.  Moreover,  in  Spain, 
which  had  been  subject  to  Pompey's  rule  for  the  last  five  years, 
there  was  a  veteran  army,  ready  to  enter  Italy  as  soon  as  he 
left  it.  The  remainder  of  the  season,  therefore,  he  resolved 
to  occupy  in  the  reduction  of  that  army. 

'  I.e.  the  9th  of  March  of  the  current  Roman  year^  =  Jan.  17th,  49  B.C.,  of 
our  time. 

8  Feb.  9th,  of  our  time. 

^  See  Ohapt.  xxxiii.  §  9;  xxxvi.  §  7. 

*  Plut.  Vit,  Cccs,  c.  35,  Cicero  adAtt,  x.  4,  and  other  authors.  Caesar  himself 
tells  us  that  Lentulus  the  Consul  left  the  Treasury  open  {Bell,  Cio.  L  13). 
MeteUuSi  then,  must  have  looked  it  after  the  flight  of  Pompey. 
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evade  immediate  gubmi^ion.  But  after  a  Tain 
collect  a  force,  he  eurreudered  to  tbe  conqueror  . 
(Cordova),  and  was  allowed  to  go  where  be  pleas 
autumn  closed,  all  Spain  was  at  tbe  feet  of  Css£ 
committed  to  the  government  of  Q.  Caesiue,  the  1 
had  xupjKirted  his  cause  at  Rotne.  Being  thus  w 
danger  in  the  West,  be  hastened  to  return  into  Ital 
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§  10.  As  be  passed  through  Southern  Gaul,  he  found  that 
Marseilles  still  held  out  against  Dec.  Brutus  and  Trebonius. 
The  defence  had  been  most  gallant  The  blockade  by  sea  had 
been  interrupted  by  a  detachment  from  Pompey's  fleet ;  and 
the  great  works  raised  by  the  besiegers  on  land  had  been  met 
by  counter-works  of  equal  magnitude  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
sieged. But  Trebonius  had  perseveringly  repaired  all  losses ; 
and  on  the  arrival  of  Caesar,  the  M assilians  surrendered  them- 
selves with  a  good  grace.  As  in  all  other  cases,  he  treated 
them  with  the  utmost  clemency. 

On  reaching  Italy,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  aside  to  Placentia 
for  the  purpose  of  quelling  a  mutiny  that  had  arisen  in  a 
Legion  which  had  been  left  there,  and  which  complained  that 
promises  of  discharge  and  reward  made  to  them  had  not  been 
kept  His  presence  at  once  suppressed  the  mutiny.  But  he 
selected  twelve  of  the  ringleaders  for  capital  punishment 
Among  these  twelve  was  one  who  proved  that  he  had  been 
absent  when  the  mutiny  broke  out  In  his  place  the  Centurion 
who  accused  him  was  executed. 

§  11.  During  his  absence  in  Spain,  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus, 
whom  he  had  left  as  Prefect  of  the  City  to  govern  Italy,  had 
named  him  Dictator.  From  Placentia  he  hastened  to  Rome 
and  assumed  the  great  dignity  thus  conferred  upon  him.  But 
he  held  it  only  eleven  days.  In  that  period  he  presided  at 
the  Comitia,  and  was  there  elected  Consul,  together  with  P. 
Servilius  Isauricus,  one  of  his  old  competitors  for  the  Chief 
Pontificate.  He  also  passed  several  Laws.  One  of  these 
restored  all  exiles  to  the  city,  except  Milo,  thus  undoing  one 
of  the  last  remnants  of  Sylla's  Dictatorship.  A  second  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  debts,  so  as  to  lighten  the  burthens 
of  the  debtors  without  satisfying  the  democratic  cry  for  a  com- 
plete abolition  of  all  contracts.  A  third  conferred  ihe  franchise 
on  the  citizens  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  who  had  since  the  Social 
War  enjoyed  the  Latin  Right  only. 

§  18.  Of  the  doings  of  his  lieutenants  in  other  quarters 
during  this  memorable  year,  Caesar  did  not  receive  accounts 
at  all  commensurate  with  his  own  marvellous  success.  In 
Illyria,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  who  had 
joined  the  conqueror,  had  been  disgracefully  beaten,  and  Caius, 
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brother  of  Mark  Antony,  taken  prisoner,  so  that  all  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Pom- 
peians. 

Curio  had  been  sent  to  occupy  Sicily,  where  Cato  commanded 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate.  The  philosopher,  having  no  force 
adequate  to  resist,  retired  from  the  unequal  contest,  and  joined 
Pompey  in  Epirus.  Curio  then  passed  over  to  Africa,  where 
the  Pompeian  general  Varus  held  command.  He  took  the 
field,  and  was  at  first  defeated  by  Curio.  But  presently  Juba, 
king  of  Mauritania,  appeared  in  the  field  as  an  Ally  of  the  Sena- 
torial party  ;  and  Curio  was  obliged  in  his  turn  to  retreat  before 
the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  till  he  took  refuge  in  the 
famous  camp  of  Scipio.  From  this  position  he  was  drawn  out 
by  a  feigned  retreat  of  the  African  Prince  ;  and  being  surprised 
by  an  overpowering  force,  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  Africa, 
therefore,  as  well  as  all  the  Eastern  World,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pompeians,  while  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  owned 
the  authority  of  Caesar. 

§  13.  Cicero  had  returned  firom  his  Cilician  Province  to 
Rome,  while  the  debates  were  being  held  which  issued  in  the 
Decree  of  the  6th  of  January.  During  his  two  years'  govern- 
ment he  had  nearly  been  engaged  in  very  serious  warfare  with 
the  Parthians.  But  C.  Cassius,  as  we  have  mentioned,  gave 
them  so  severe  a  blow,  that  Cicero's  military  abiUties  were 
only  tested  in  reducing  some  of  the  wild  mountain-tribes  who 
infested  the  borders  of  his  Province,  He  claimed  a  Triumph 
for  these  achievements,  and  therefore  would  not  enter  the  walls 
of  the  City  to  be  present  at  the  termination  of  these  momentous 
debates.  The  question  of  his  Triumph  was  soon  forgotten  in 
the  rapid  course  of  events  which  followed,  and  he  retired  to 
his  Formian  Villa,  still  attended  by  his  Lictors  with  their  fasces 
wreathed  in  laurel.  From  this  place  he  went  frequently  to 
have  interviews  with  the  Pompeian  leaders  on  their  retreat 
through  Campania.  At  the  same  time  many  of  his  personal 
fi^ends.  Curio,  Caelius,  Dolabella,  Balbus,  Trebatius,  and  others 
had  joined  CaBsar,  and  wrote  to  him  urging  him  to  make  common 
cause  with  their  generous  leader.  On  his  return  from  Brun- 
dusium  to  Rome  Caesar  himself  visited  him.  But  the  Orator 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  the  cause  of  the  Senate  ; 
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and  after  long  hesitation,  about  the  end  of  May  he  took  ship 
and  joined  Pompey  in  the  East 

§  14.  During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year,  Pompey  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  levying  and  disciplining  an  army  for 
the  ensuing  campaign.  He  was  bitterly  censured  by  many  of 
his  party  for  quitting  Italy  without  a  blow.  But  it  may  be 
concluded  that  when  he  was  surprised  by  Caesar's  rapid  advance, 
the  only  troops  besides  those  under  Domitius  at  Corfinium  were 
the  two  Lemons  lately  sent  from  Gaul  by  Caesar ;-  and  these 
(it  may  well  be  supposed)  he  dared  not  trust  to  do  battle 
against  their  old  commander. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  was  really  compelled  to  quit 
Italy.  But  his  fleet  was  now  so  large  that  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  have  regained  Italian  soil.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  sea ;  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that 
he  purposely  chose  Epirus  as  the  ground  for  battle.  He  had 
all  the  East  behind  him,  long  used  to  reverence  his  name,  and 
at  the  head  of  an  army  out  of  Italy  he  was  less  likely  to  be 
thwarted  by  the  arrogant  Senatorial  Chiefs,  who  hated  him  while 
they  used  him.  Such  especially  was  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
who  loudly  complained  that  he  had  been  deserted  at  Corfinium. 

His  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Thessalonica,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Province  of  Macedonia.  Here  the  Senators  who 
had  fled  from  Italy  met  and  formed  a  Senate,  while  the 
chief  officers  assumed  titles  of  authority.  Pompey  had  em- 
ployed the  time  well.  The  Provinces  and  Kings  of  the  East 
filled  his  military  chest  with  treasure ;  he  had  collected  seven 
Roman  Legions,  with  a  vast  number  of  irregular  auxiliaries 
from  every  surrounding  monarchy,  and  a  powerful  force  of 
well-appointed  cavalry ;  large  magazines  of  provisions  and  mili- 
tary stores  were  formed :  above  all,  a  fleet,  increasing  every 
day  in  numbers,  was  supplied  by  the  maritime  states  of  Illyria, 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Bibulus,  the  old 
adversary  of  Caesar,  took  the  command  as  Admiral-in-Chief, 
supported  by  able  lieutenants.  With  this  naval  force  actively 
employed,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be  made  impossible  for 
Caesar  to  land  in  Epirus.  But  here  again  his  happy  audacity 
frustrated  all  regular  opposition. 
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§  15.  Caesar  arrived  in  Brundusium  at  the  end  of  October, 
49  B.C.''    Twelve  Legions  had  been  assembled  there.    So  much 
had  their  nmnbers  been  thinned  by  war,   fatigue,    and   the 
autumnal  fevers  prevalent  in  Apulia,  that  each  Legion  averaged 
less  than  3000  men.     His  transports  were  so  insufficient,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  ship  more  than  seven  of  these  imperfect  Legions, 
with  600  horse,  though  men  and  officers  were  allowed  to  take  no 
heavy  baggage  and  no  servants.     All  the  harbours  were  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy's  ships ;  but  it  was  not  the  practice  for  the 
ancients    to  maintain   a  blockade  by   cruising ;    and   Cssar, 
having  left  Brundusium  on  the  5th  November,  was  able  to  land 
his  first  corps  on  the  open  coast  of  Epirus  a  little  south  of  the 
Acroceraunian   headland.      He  sent    his    empty   ships    back 
directly,  and  marched  northward  to  Oricum  and  ApoUonia, 
where  he  claimed  admission  in  virtue  of  his  consular  office. 
The  claim  was  admitted,  and  these  two  important  towns  fell 
into  his  hands.     Pompey,  who  was  still  at  Thessalonica,  on  the 
first  tidings  of  his  movement,  had  put  his  army  in  motion,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  Dyrrhachium  in  time  to  save  that  im- 
portant place.     He  then  pushed  his  lines  forward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Apsus,  and  the  two  hostile  armies  lay  inactive  during 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  with  this  stream  between  their 
camps, — Caesar  occupying  the  left  or  southern  bank,   Pompey 
the  right  or  northern  side. 

§  16.  As  the  winter  passed  away,  Caesar  was  rendered  ex- 
tremely anxious  by  the  non-appearance  of  his  second  corps, 
which  Antony  was  charged  to  bring  across.  News  soon 
reached  him  that  Bibulus,  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  successful 
landing  of  the  first  corps,  had  put  to  sea  from  Corcyra  with  all 
his  fleet,  had  overtaken  and  destroyed  thirty  of  the  returning 
transports,  and  had  ever  since,  notwithstanding  the  winter- 
season,  kept  so  strict  a  watch  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  that  Antony 
did  not  dare  to  leave  Brundusium.  Intelligence  also  reached 
him  that  Caelius,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  Praetor,  had  pro- 
claimed an  abolition  of  debts  at  Rome,  and  had  made  conmion 

k  This  ifl  the  true  date,  according  to  our  reckoning.  By  the  Roman  Calen- 
dar, it  was  December.  But,  for  the  military  operations  which  foUow,  it  is  so 
important  to  note  the  true  seasons,  that  we  shaU,  from  this  point,  give  the 
ilates  aa  if  the  Roman  Calendar  had  already  been  corrected. 
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cause  with  the  reckless  Milo,  who  had  appeared  in  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  gang  of  desperate  men.  This  bold  enterprise,  it  is 
true,  had  failed,  and  both  the  leaders  had  fallen;  but  it 
quickened  Csesar's  anxiety  to  bring  matters  to  issue.  Still  no 
troops  arrived.  So  stubborn  was  the  will  of  Bibulus,  that  he 
fell  a  victim  to  his  own  vi^lant  exertions,  and  died  at  sea. 
But  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who  had  commanded  a  squadron  under 
the  deceased  admiral,  appeared  at  Brundusium,  and  occupied 
an  island  off  the  harbour,  so  as  to  establish  a  strict  blockade. 
Tliis,  however,  did  not  last ;  for  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
the  men  supplied  with  fresh  water  and  provisions,  and  Libo  was 
obliged  to  resume  the  tactics  of  Bibulus.  Meantime,  Caesar's 
impatience  was  rising  to  the  height.  He  had  been  lying  idle 
for  more  than  two  months,  and  complained  that  Antony  had 
neglected  several  opportunities  of  crossing  the  Ionian  Sea. 
At  length  he  engaged  a  small  boat  to  take  him  across  to  Italy 
in  person.  The  sea  ran  high,  and  the  rowers  refiised  to  pro- 
ceed, till  the  General  revealed  himself  to  them  in  the  famous 
words:  "You  carry  Caesar  and  his  fortunes."  All  night 
they  toiled,  but  when  day  broke  they  had  made  no  way,  and 
the  General  reluctantly  consented  to  put  back  into  the  Apsu& 
But  presently  after,  he  succeeded  in  sending  over  a  positive 
message  to  Antony  to  cross  over  at  all  risks ;  and  if  Antony 
disobeyed,  the  messenger  carried  a  commission  to  his  chief 
officers,  by  which  they  were  ordered  to  supersede  their  com- 
mander, and  discharge  the  duty  which  he  neglected  to  perform. 
Stung  by  this  practical  rebuke,  Antony  shipped  his  troops,  and 
resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  at  all  risks.  As  he  neared  the 
coast  of  Epirus,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-east,  and  being 
unable  to  make  the  port  of  Oricum,  he  was  obliged  to  run 
northwards  past  Pompey's  camp,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy. 
They  gave  chase ;  but  he  succeeded  in  landing  all  his  men, 
four  legions  and  800  horse,  near  the  headland  of  Nymphaeum, 
more  than  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Apsus.  His  position  was 
critical,  for  Pompey's  army  lay  between  him  and  Caesar.  But 
Caesar,  calculating  the  point  at  which  the  squadron  would  reach 
land,  had  already  made  a  rapid  march  round  Pompey's  posi- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  joining  Antony  before  he  was  attacked. 
Pompey  had  also  moved  northwards,  but  finding  himself  too 
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late  to  assail  Antony  alone,  he  took  a  new  position  some  miles 
to  the  north  of  Dyrrhachium,  and  here  formed  a  strongly- 
entrenched  camp  resting  upon  the  sea.  These  entreDchments 
ran  in  an  irregular  half-circle  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
the  base  of  which  was  the  coast-line  of  Epirus.  The  camp  was 
well  supplied  with  provisions  by  sea. 

§  17.  The  spring  of  48  B.C.  was  now  beginning.  It  was 
prolmbly  in  March  that  Caesar  effected  his  union  with  Antony. 
Even  after  this  junction,  he  was  inferior  in  numbers  to  Pompey ; 
and  it  is  not  without  wonder  that  we  read  his  own  account  of 
the  audacious  attempt  with  which  he  began  the  campaign. 
His  plan  was  to  draw  lines  round  and  outside  of  Pompey 's  vast 
entrenchments,  so  as  to  cut  him  off  from  Dyrrhachium  and 
from  all  the  surrounding  country.  As  Pompey's  entrenchments 
formed  a  curve  of  nearly  fifteen  miles,  Caesar's  lines  must  have 
measured  considerably  more.  And  as  his  army  was  inferior 
in  numbers,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Pompey  would 
not  submit  to  be  shut  in.  But  the  latter  general  could  not 
interrupt  the  works  without  hazarding  a  general  action,  and  his 
troops  were  not  (he  thought)  sufficiently  disciplined  to  encounter 
Caesar's  veterans:  the  command  of  the  sea  also  insured  him 
supplies  and  enabled  him  to  shift  his  army  to  another  position 
if  necessary.  He  therefore  allowed  Caesar  to  carry  on  his  lines 
with  little  interruptioa 

During  the  winter  Caesar's  men  had  suffered  terribly  for 
want  of  grain  and  vegetable  food.  But  as  spring  advanced, 
and  the  crops  began  to  ripen,  brighter  days  seemed  at  hand. 
Pompey's  men,  meanwhile,  though  supplied  from  the  sea,  began 
to  be  distressed  by  want  of  fresh  water,  and  their  animals  by 
want  of  green  fodder.  He  therefore  determined  to  assume  the 
offensive.  At  each  extremity  of  Caesar's  lines,  where  they 
abutted  upon  the  sea,  a  second  line  of  entrenchments  had  been 
marked  out  reaching  some  way  inland,  so  that  at  least  for  some 
distance  from  the  sea  the  lines  might  be  protected  fit)m  an 
attack  in  rear  from  the  land.  But  this  part  of  the  work  was 
as  yet  unfinished ;  and,  in  particular,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  carry  any  defence  along  the  coast  between  the  extre- 
mities of  these  two  lines  of  entrenchment,  so  as  to  cover  them 
from  an  assault  by  sea.     Pompey  was  instructed  of  this  defect 
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by  some  Gallic  deserters ;  and  be  succeeded  in  landing  some 
troops  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  works,  so  as  to  make  a 
lodgement  between  Cesar's  front  and  rearward  lines.  A  series 
of  severe  and  well-contested  combats  followed.  But  the  Pom- 
peians  maintained  their  ground,  and  Caesar  at  once  perceived 
that  his  works  were  completely  turned,  and  that  all  his  labour 
was  thrown  away.  Pompey  bad  reestablished  his  land  com- 
munication with  Dyrrhachium,  and  circumvallation  was  made 
impossible.  Under  these  circumstances  Csesar  determined  to 
shift  the  scene  of  action  without  delay. 

§  18.  During  the  spring  he  had  detached  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvinus  with  two  Legions  into  Macedonia,  where  he  possessed 
considerable  influence,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  march 
of  Metellus  Scipio,  who  had  succeeded  Bibulus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  and  was  expected  every  day  to  bring  reinforce- 
ments to  the  army  of  Pompey.  Scipio  had  been  delayed  by  the 
necessity  of  securing  his  Province  against  the  Parthians ;  and 
had  also  spent  much  time  in  levying  heavy  contributions  on  his 
line  of  march.  When  he  arrived  in  Macedonia  he  found  his 
passage  westward  barred  by  Calvinus,  who  occupied  a  strong 
camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella.  He,  therefore,  also  en- 
trenched himself,  and  awaited  succours. 

About  the  time  of  Caesar's  defeat  at  Dyrrhachium,  Calvinus 
had  been  obliged  by  want  of  provisions  to  fall  back  towards 
Epirus,  while  Caesar  himself  marched  by  way  of  Apollonia  up 
the  valley  of  the  Aoiis.  Pompey  immediately  detached  a 
strong  force  to  separate  Calvinus  from  his  chief.  But  Calvinus, 
informed  of  Caesar's  retreat,  moved  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
southward,  and  effected  a  union  with  his  general  at  iEgimium, 
in  the  north-western  comer  of  Thessaly.  The  Caesarian  army, 
thus  skilfully  united,  advanced  to  Gomphi,  which  was  taken 
and  given  up  to  plunder.  All  other  Thessalian  cities,  except 
Larissa,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Scipio,  opened  their 
gates;  and  the  harvest  being  now  ripe,  the  Caesarian  army 
revelled  in  the  abundant  supplies  of  the  rich  Thessalian  plain. 

§  19.  Meanwhile  Pompey  had  entered  Thessaly  from  the 

north  and  joined  Scipio  at  Larissa.     The  Pompeian  leaders, 

elated  by  victory,  were  quarrelling  among  themselves  for  the 

prize,  which  they  regarded  as  already  won.    Lentulus  Spinther, 
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Domitius   Ahenobarbus,    and    Metellus   Scipio,    aU     claimed 
Caesar's  Poutificate.     Domitius  proposed  that  all  who  had  re- 
mained in  Italy  or  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the  contest 
should  be  brought  to  trial  as  traitors  to  the  cause, — Cicero, 
who  was  at  Dyrrhachium  with  Cato,  being  the  person  here 
chiefly  aimed  at.     Pompey  himself  was  not  spared.      Domitius, 
angry  at  not  having  been  supported  at  CoHinium,  nicknamed 
him  Agamemnon  King  of  Men,  and  openly  rejected  his  au- 
thority.    The  advice  of  the  great  general  to  avoid  a  decisive 
battle  was  contemptuously  set  at  naught  by  all  but  Cato,  who 
from  first  to  last  advocated  any  measure  which  gave  a  hope  of 
avoiding   bloodshed.      Even    Favonius,   a  blunt   and    simple- 
minded  man,  who  usually  echoed  Cato's  sentiments,  loudly  com- 
plained that  PoHipey's  reluctance  to  fight  would  prevent  his 
friends  from  eating  their  figs  that  summer  at  Tusculum. 

§  20.  From  Larissa  Pompey  had  moved  southward,  and 
occu{)ied  a  strong  position  on  an  eminence  near  the  city  of 
Pharsalus,  overlooking  the  plain  which  skirts  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Eni{)eu3.  C^sar  followed  and  encamped  upon  the  plain, 
within  four  miles  of  the  enemy's  position.  Here  the  hostile 
armies  lay  watching  each  other  for  some  time,  till  Caesar  made 
a  movement  which  threatened  to  intercept  Pompey's  communi- 
cations with  Larissa.  The  latter  now  at  length  yielded  to  the 
angry  impatience  of  the  Senatorial  Chiefe.  He  resolved  to 
descend  from  his  strong  position  and  give  battle  upon  the  plain 
of  Pharsalus  or  Pharsalia. 

The  morning  of  the  6th  of  June*  saw  both  armies  drawn  out 
in  order  of  battle.  The  forces  of  Pompey  consisted  of  about 
44,000  men,  and  were  (if  Caesar's  account  is  accurate)  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  army  opposed  to  them.  But  Caesar's  were 
all  veteran  troops ;  the  greater  part  of  Pompey's  were  foreign 
levies  recently  collected  in  Macedonia  and  Asia,  far  inferior 
to  the  soldiers  of  Gaul  and  Italy.  Pompey's  army  faced  the 
north.  His  right  wing,  resting  on  the  river,  was  commanded 
by  Scipio,  the  centre  by  Lentulus  Spinther,  the  left  by  Domi- 
tius. His  cavalry,  which  was  far  superior  to  Caesar's,  covered 
the  left  flank.  Caesar  drew  up  his  forces  in  three  lines,  of 
which  the  rearmost  was  to  act  in  reserve.     His  left  was  upon 

'  By  the  Roman  Calendar,  it  waa  the  9th  of  August. 
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the  river ;  and  his  small  force  of  cavalry  was  placed  upon  his 
right,  opposite  to  Pompey's  left  wing.  To  compensate  for  his 
inferiority  in  this  arm,  he  picked  out  six  veteran  cohorts,  who 
were  to  charge  through  the  files  of  the  horse  if  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Domitius  Calvinus  commanded  in  the  centre, 
Antony  on  the  left,  Caesar  himself  upon  the  right,  where  he 
kept  the  Tenth  Legion  in  rear  to  act  in  reserve. 

The  attack  began  along  Caesar's  whole  line,  which  advanced 
running.  Pompey  ordered  his  men  to  wait  the  charge  without 
moving,  in  hopes  that  the  enemy  would  lose  breath  before  they 
came  to  close  quarters.  But  the  experienced  veterans,  observing 
tliat  the  Pompeians  kept  their  ground,  halted  to  reform  their 
line  and  recover  breath,  before  they  closed  with  the  enemy.  A 
desperate  conflict  followed. 

While  the  Legions  were  engaged  along  the  whole  line, 
Pompey's  cavalry  attacked  the  weak  squadrons  of  Caesar's 
horse  and  drove  them  back.  But  the  veterans,  who  were 
ordered  to  support  them,  sallied  out  of  the  ranks  and  drove 
their  formidable  pila  straight  at  the  unarmed  faces  of  the 
enemy."  After  a  brave  struggle  Pompey's  cavalry  was  com- 
pletely broken  and  fled  in  disorder. 

Upon  this  Caesar  brought  up  his  third  line,  which  was  in 
reserve ;  and  the  infentry  of  Pompey  being  assailed  by  these 
fresh  troops  in  front,  and  attacked  in  flank  by  the  cavalry  and 
cohorts  which  had  triumphed  over  their  opponents,  gave  way 
everywhere.  A  general  order  was  now  issued  by  Caesar  to 
spare  the  Romans  among  their  opponents,  and  to  throw  all  their 
strength  upon  the  Eastern  Allies.  The  Pompeian  Legionaries, 
on  hearing  of  this  politic  clemency,  offered  no  further  resist- 
ance ;  and  Pompey  himself  rode  off^  the  field  to  his  tent,  leaving 
orders  for  the  troops  to  retreat  behind  their  entrenchments. 

But  this  was  not  permitted.  His  Legionaries,  instead  of 
returning  to  man  the  ramparts,  dispersed  in  all  directions.    The 

•■  The  common  atory,  received  from  Plutarch,  is  that  the  order  was  given 
because  Pompey's  cavalry  consisted  chiefly  of  young  Romans,  who  were  afraid 
of  having  their  beauty  spoilt.  Cscsar,  however,  mentions  that  Pompey'h 
cavalry  was  excellent,  and  does  not  notice  that  he  gave  any  order  at  all  about 
striking  at  the  fietce.  The  foot-soldiers  would  naturally  strike  at  the  most 
defenceless  part,  and  the  story  of  the  "  ppoilt  beauty  *'  would  be  readily  added 
by  some  scornful  Caesarian-. 
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Eastern  Allies,  after  a  terrible  slaughter,  fled ;  and  Pompey 
bad  only  time  to  mount  bis  borse  and  gallop  off  throogb  the 
Decuman  or  rearward  gate  of  his  camp,  as  the  soldiers  of 
Caesar  forced  their  way  in  by  the  Praetorian  or  front  gate. 
The  booty  taken  was  immense.  The  hardy  veterans  of  Gaul 
gazed  with  surprise  on  the  tent  of  Lentulus,  adorned  with 
festoons  of  Bacchic  ivy,  and  on  the  splendid  services  of  plate 
which  were  set  out  everywhere  for  a  banquet  to  celebrate  the 
expected  victory. 

§  21.  But  before  Caesar  allowed  his  tired  soldiers  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Pharsalia  he  required  them  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  The  pursuit  was  continued  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  on  the  morrow.  But  the  task  was 
easy.  The  clemency  of  the  conqueror  induced  all  to  submit 
When  CfiBsar  entered  the  camp  and  saw  the  dead  bodies  of 
many  Romans  lying  about,  he  exclaimed,  "  They  would  have 
it  so :  to  have  laid  down  our  arms  would  have  sealed  our 
doom.''  Yet  most  of  those  who  perished  were  foreigners  or 
freedmen.  The  only  distinguished  person  who  fell  was  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus.  Among  those  who  came  in  and  sub- 
mitted voluntarily,  was  M.  Junius  Brutus^  a  young  man  of 
whom  we  shall  hear  more. 

§  22.  Pompey  fled  precipitately  to  Larissa,  and  thence 
through  the  gorge  of  Tempe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneiis, 
where  he  found  a  merchant  vessel,  and  embarked  in  company 
with  Lentulus  Spinther,  Lentulus  Crus,  and  others.  He  dis- 
missed all  his  slaves.  Honest  Favonius  proved  his  fidelity  to 
the  general  by  undertaking  for  him  such  menial  offices  as 
usually  were  left  to  slaves.  The  master  of  the  ship  knew  the 
adventurers,  and  oflered  to  take  them  whithersoever  they 
would.  Pompey  first  directed  his  course  to  Lesbos,  where  his 
wife  Cornelia  and  his  younger  son  Sextus  had  been  sent  for 
safety.  Having  taken  them  on  board  he  sailed  round  to 
Cilicia,  where  he  collected  a  few  ships  and  a  small  company  of 
soldiers.  With  these  he  crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  where  he 
stayed  a  short  time,  deliberating  on  his  future  course  of  action. 
He  still  had  a  powerful  fleet  at  sea,  under  the  command  of  his 
elder  son  Cnaeus,  assisted  by  C.  Cassius.  Africa  was  still  his 
own,  and  King  Juba  anxious  to  do  him  service.     But  after 
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considering  and  rejecting  several  plans  proposed,  he  determined 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  Egypt. 

§  23.  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who  had  been  restored  by  Gabinius," 
Pompey's  friend,  had  died  some  time  before.  He  had  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  divided  sway  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Dionysus  and 
his  daughter  Cleopatra,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Senate ; 
and  the  Senate  had  delegated  this  trust  to  Pompey.  Hence 
no  doubt  his  reason  for  choosing  Egypt  as  his  place  of  retreat. 
But  the  country  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  Cleopatra,  who 
was  older  than  her  brother,  had  been  driven  from  Alexandria 
by  the  people  ;  and  the  government  had  been  seized  by  three 
Greek  adventurers, — Potheinus  an  eunuch,  Theodotus  a 
rhetorician,  and  Achillas  an  officer  of  the  army.  When  Pom- 
pey appeared  off  Alexandria  with  a  few  ships  which  had  joined 
him  on  his  route,  and  a  small  force  of  about  2000  men,  these 
ministers  were  engaged  in  repelling  Cleopatra,  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  return  by  means  of  force.  A  messenger  from  Pom- 
pey, sent  to  signify  his  intention  of  landing,  threw  them  into 
great  alarm.  In  the  Egyptian  army  were  a  number  of  officers 
and  soldiers  who  had  formerly  served  under  Pompey  in  the 
East,  and  had  been  left  there  by  Gabinius.  It  was  feared 
that  these  men  would  betray  Egypt  to  their  old  general ;  at 
least  this  was  the  reason  afterwards  given  for  the  way  in  which 
he  was  treated.  All  was  left  to  the  conduct  of  Achillas,  a 
bold  man,  troubled  by  no  scruples.  A  small  boat  was  sent 
to  receive  the  fugitive,  really  to  prevent  any  attendants  from 
landing  with  him,  but  under  the  false  pretence  that  the  water 
was  too  shallow  to  allow  a  larger  vessel  to  reach  the  shore.  In 
the  boat  were  Achillas  himself,  a  Roman  officer  named  Salvius, 
and  another  named  Septimius,  who  had  served  as  a  Tribune 
under  Pompey  in  the  war  against  the  Piratea  The  great 
general  recognised  and  saluted  his  old  officer,  and  entered  the 
boat  alone  amid  the  sad  bodings  of  his  wife  and  friends.  They 
anxiously  watched  it  as  it  slowly  made  its  way  back  to  shore, 
and  were  somewhat  comforted  by  seeing  a  number  of  persons 
collected  on  the  beach  as  if  to  receive  their  friend  with  honour. 
At  length  the  boat  stopped,  and  Pompey  took  the  hand  of  the 
person  next  him  to  assist  him  in  rising.     At  this  moment  Sep- 

"  See  Chapt.  Ixvi.  §  15. 
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timius  struck  him  with  his  sword  from  behind  He  knew  his 
fate,  submitted  without  a  struggle,  and  fell  pierced  by  a  mortal 
thrust.  His  head  was  then  cut  off  and  taken  away,  and  his 
body  left  upon  the  beach.  When  the  crowd  dispersed,  a 
freedman  of  Pompey's,  whose  name  ought  to  have  been  re- 
corded, assisted  by  an  old  soldier  of  the  great  commander,  had 
the  piety  to  break  up  a  fishing  boat  and  form  a  rude  funeral 
pile.  By  these  humble  obsequies  alone  was  the  sometime 
master  of  the  world  honoured. 

§  24.  So  died  Porapey.  He  had  lived  nearly  sixty  years, 
and  had  enjoyed  more  of  the  world's  honours  than  almost  any 
Roman  before  him.  In  youth  he  was  cold,  calculating,  and  hard- 
hearted, covetous  of  military  fame,  and  not  slow  to  appropriate 
what  belonged  to  others :  but  his  affable  manners  and  generosity 
in  giving  won  him  general  favour,  which  was  increased  by  his 
early  successes.  His  talents  for  war  were  really  great,  greater 
perhaps  than  any  of  Rome's  generals  except  Marius,  as  was 
fully  proved  by  his  campaigns  in  the  East  In  the  war  with 
CaBsar  it  is  plain  that,  so  far  as  military  tactics  went,  Pompey 
was  superior  to  his  great  rival ;  and  had  he  not  been  hampered 
by  haughty  and  impatient  colleagues,  the  result  might  have  been 
different  In  politics  he  was  grasping  and  selfish,  but  irresolute 
and  improvident  He  imagined  that  his  mihtary  achievements 
gave  him  a  title  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  virtual  sovereign  of 
Rome  ;  and  when  neither  Senate  nor  People  seemed  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  the  claim,  he  formed  a  coalition  with  politicians 
whose  principles  he  disliked,  and  made  himself  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  such  men  as  Clodius.  Lastly,  when  he  found  that 
in  this  coalition  he  was  unable  to  maintain  his  superiority  over 
Caesar,  he  joined  the  Oligarchy  who  hated  him,  and  lost  even  the 
glory  which  as  a  soldier  he  had  well  deserved.  In  private  life 
he  was  free  from  those  licentious  habits  in  which  most  persons 
of  that  day  indulged  without  scruple  or  reproach ;  and  the 
affection  he  bore  towards  Julia  must  always  be  quoted  as  an 
amiable  trait  in  a  character  that  has  in  it  litUe  else  of  attractive. 
His  tragical  death  excited  a  commiseration  for  him  which  by  his 
life  he  hardly  deserved. 
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CHAPTER    LXVIIL 

ABSOLUTE  RULE  OF  CjESAR.     (48—44  B.C.) 

§  1.  Csasar  follows  Pompey  to  Eg^t:  lands  there:  Cleopatra:  Alexandrian 
War :  final  triumph  of  Caesar.  §  2.  Pompeians  rally  at  Corcyra :  cross 
over  to  Africa :  Scipio  placed  in  command  :  Cato  at  Utica.  §  3.  State  of 
the  Western  Provinces.  §  4.  Caesar  named  Dictator  for  the  second  time : 
at  length  leaves  Alexandria.  §  5.  Conquers  Phamaoes,  settles  Asia,  and 
returns  to  Rome.  §  6.  He  relieves  debtors,  and  quells  the  mutiny  of  soldiers 
at  Capua.  §  7.  Crosses  over  to  Africa :  victory  at  Thapsus :  death  of  the 
Pompeian  leaders.  §  8.  End  of  Cato.  §  9.  Settlement  of  Africa :  Sallust. 
§  10.  Four  Triumphs  of  Caesar:  anmesty:  donatives.  §  11.  Fresh  vrar  in 
Spain:  defeats  Pompeians  at  Munda:  death  of  young  Cn.  Pompey,  escape 
of  Sextus.  §  12.  Short  space  of  time  spent  at  Rome  in  Legislation.  §  13. 
He  relieves  the  Treasury  by  revising  the  Corn-list.  §  14.  Liberal  extension 
of  Roman  Franchise.  §  15.  Imperial  projects.  §  16.  EInlarges  and  fills  up 
the  Senate:  pasquinades.  §  17.  Military  colonies.  §  18.  Encouragement 
of  marriage.  §  19.  Endeavour  to  limit  Slave  labour.  §  20.  Public  build- 
ings. §21.  Reform  of  Calendar.  §22.  Necessary  seclusion.  §23.  Public 
honours  :  desire  to  be  proclaimed  King.  §  24.  Growing  discontent  among 
various  classes.  §  25.  Conspiracy :  Brutus.  §  26.  Assassination  of  Caesar. 
§  27.  Estimate  of  his  character. 

§  1.  On  the  third  day  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Caesar  pur- 
sued Pompey  by  forced  marches.  He  arrived  at  Amphipolis 
just  after  the  fugitive  had  touched  there,  ^^^len  he  reached 
the  Hellespont,  he  fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  Pompey's  fleet 
under  the  command  of  C.  Cassius.  This  oflScer,  whose  military 
skill  had  been  proved  in  the  Parthian  campaign,  might  have 
intercepted  Caesar.  But,  whatever  were  his  motives,  he  sur- 
rendered his  ships  to  Caesar  in  token  of  full  and  unreserved 
submission,  and  was  received  by  the  conqueror  with  the  same 
favour  which  he  had  shown  to  Brutus,  and  to  all  who  had 
either  fallen  into  his  hands  or  yielded  of  free  will.  Caesar 
now  immediately  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  boats ;  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  was  delayed  at  several  places  by  business,  he 
heard  that  Pompey  had  taken  ship  from  Cyprus,  and  imme- 
diately concluded  that  Egypt  must  be  his  destination.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  sailed  from  Rhodes  for  this  country, 
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tfaouu^  it  was  as  yet  an  independent  kingdom,  though  be  was 
iina.ble  to  carry  with  him  more  than  4000  men,  and  though  he 
incurred  imminent  risk  of  being  intercepted  by  the  Pompeian 
fleet.      .\s  soon  as  his  amTal  off  Alexandria  was  known,  Theo- 
dotus  came  off^  bearing  Pompey's  head  and  ring.      The  con- 
queror accepted  the  ring,  but  tiumed  with  tears  in  his  eyes  from 
the  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  head,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burnt 
with  due  honours.    Over  the  place  of  the  funeral-pyre  he  raised 
a  shrine  to  Nemesis,  the  goddess  assigned  by  the  religion  of 
the  Greeks  to  be  the  punisher  of  arrogant  prosperity.     He  then 
landed   and  entered  Alexandria  with   his   Consular   emblems 
displayed,  followed  by  his  small  army.     Immediately  after  his 
arrival,  Cleopatra  secretly  resorted  to  the  capital  city,  and  intro- 
duced herself  in  disguise  into  the  palace  where  Caesar  had  fixed 
his  residence.     The  conqueror,  from  his   earliest   youth,    had 
been  notorious   for   unrestrained  indulgence    in  sensual    plea- 
sures, and  he  yielded  readily  to  the  blandishments  of  the  young 
and  fiiscinating  princess.      But  the  ministers  of  the  youthful 
King,  Potheinus  and  Achillas,  had  no  wish  to  lose  their  im- 
portance  by  agreeing  to  a  compromise  between  their  master 
and   his   imperious   sister.     The   people   of  Alexandria    were 
alarmed  at  Caesar's  assumption  of  authority,  especially  when  he 
demanded  payment  of  a  debt  which  he  alleged  was  due  from 
the  late  King  to  Rome.     A  great  crowd,  supported  by  Achillas 
with  his  army,  assaulted  Caesar  suddenly.     Uis  few  troops  were 
overmatched,  and  he  escaped   with   difficulty  to  Pharos,   the 
quarter  of  the  city  next  the  sea     In  vain  he  endeavoured  to 
ruin  the  cause  of  Achillas  by  seizing   the  person  of  young 
Ptolemy.     Arsinoe,  another  daughter  of  the  blood-royal,  was 
set  up  by  the  army ;   and  Caesar  was  completely  blockaded  in 
Pharos.     An  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  him  by  turning  the 
sea  into  the  vast  tanks  constructed  to  supply  that  quarter  of  the 
city  with  fresh  water.     But  by  sinking  pits  in  the  beach,  the 
Romans  obtained  a  supply  of  water  sufficient,  though  not  good. 
Constant  encounters  took  place  by  land  and  water  ;  and  in  one 
of  these  Caesar  was  in  so  much  danger,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
swim  for  his  life  from  a  sinking  ship,  holding  his  coat  of  mail 
between  his  teeth,  and  his  note-book  above  water  in  his  left 
hand. 
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He  was  shut  up  in  Pharos  about  August,  and  the  blockade 
continued  till  the  winter  was  far  spent.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year  he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  considerable 
forces.  Achillas  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pharos,  and 
a  battle  in  the  open  field  resulted  in  a  signal  triumph  to  Caesar. 
Vast  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
cross  the  Nile :  among  them  the  young  King  himself.  Csesar 
now  formally  installed  Cleopatra  as  sovereign  of  Egypt,  and 
reserved  Arsinoe  to  grace  his  triumph. 

§  2.  During  the  half-year  that  followed  Pharsalia,  the  Pom- 
peian  chiefe  had  in  some  measure  recovered  from  their  first 
consternation.  Cnaeus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Great  Pompey, 
had  joined  Cato  at  Corcyra  ;  and  in  this  place  also  were  assem- 
bled  Cicero,  Labienus,  Afranius,  and  others.  The  chief  com- 
mand was  offered  to  Cicero,  as  the  oldest  Consular.  But  the 
Orator  declined  a  dangerous  post,  for  which  he  had  neither 
aptitude  nor  inclination,  and  was  nearly  slain  upon  the  spot  by 
the  impetuous  Cnaeus.  Scipio  soon  after  arrived,  and  to  him 
the  command  was  given.  C.  Cassius,  with  the  greater  portion 
of  the  fleet,  had  surprised  and  destroyed  a  number  of  Caesar's 
ships  in  Sicily,  and  was  proceeding  to  make  descents  upon  the 
coast  of  Italy,  when  the  news  of  the  great  defeat  at  Pharsalia 
reached  him.  He  immediately  sailed  for  the  East,  and  fell  in 
with  Caesar  (as  we  have  narrated)  on  the  Hellespont.  His 
defection  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Pompeian  party. 

Still,  notwithstanding  Pompey's  disappearance  and  the  de- 
fection of  Cassius,  a  considerable  fleet  was  assembled  at  Cor- 
cyra. Scipio  and  the  rest  embarked,  with  the  troops  that  they 
had  rallied,  and  steered  for  Egypt,  in  the  hope  of  learning 
news  of  their  Chief.  They  reached  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
were  steering  eastward  along  the  coast,  when  they  fell  in  with 
Pompey's  ships,  in  which  were  Cornelia  and  young  Sextus,  with 
their  iriends,  full  of  the  tragic  scene  they  had  just  witnessed  on 
the  beach  of  Alexandria.  The  disheartened  leaders  returned 
to  Cyrene,  which  refused  to  admit  any  one  within  its  walls 
except  Cato  and  such  men  as  he  would  be  answerable  for.  The 
fleet,  therefore,  with  Scipio,  Labienus,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  troops,  pursued  its  course  across  the  great  gulf  of  the 
Syrtes  to  the  Province  of  Africa,  where  the  Pompeian  cause 
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Ls>   upheld   by    Varus  and    his  ally    Juba.      Cato    and    hi^ 
foUovers  vere  left  to  follow  by  land.     He  accomplished  an 
arduous  march  across  the  desert  in  safety,  and   by  the  begin- 
ning of   next  year  all  the  Pompeian  leaders  were  assembled 
in  the  Prorince  of  Africa.     Dimensions  arose  between  Varus 
and  Scipio  for  the  command ;  to  compromise  the  matter  it  was 
offered  to  Cato.     The  disinterested  philosopher  declined  it,  on 
the  plea  that  he  held  no  official  position,  and  persuaded  all  the 
rest  to  acquiesce  in  the  appointment  of  Scipio.      It  was  then 
proposed  to  destroy  the  city  of  Utica,  as  being  favourable  to 
Caesar.     But  Cato,  with  rare  humanity,  offered  to  assume  the 
government  of  the  town,  and  be   responsible  for  its   fidelity, 
thus  finally  separating  himself  from  the  active  warfare,  which 
from  the  first  he  had  deprecated  and  disavowed. 

§  3.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire  also,  affairs  were  in  a 
disquiet  state.  Phamaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  was  daily 
gathering  strength  in  Pontus.  In  Further  Spain,  the  oppres- 
sive rule  of  Q.  Cassius,  brother  of  Caius,  had  excited  a  mutiny 
in  the  army,  and  discontent  everywhere.  In  Dlyricum,  Gabi- 
nius,  who  had  deserted  his  patron  Pompey  on  occasion  of  the 
flight  from  Italy,  had  been  ignominiously  worsted  by  the  Pom- 
peian leader,  M.  Octavius,  and  had  died  at  Salona.  In  Italy, 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  elected  Tribune,  had  renewed  the  pro- 
positions of  Caelius  and  Milo  to  abolish  all  debts;  and  two 
Legions  stationed  at  Capua,  one  of  which  was  the  favoured 
Tenth,  had  risen  in  open  mutiny  agdnst  their  officers,  declaring 
that  they  had  been  kept  under  their  standards  long  enough,  and 
demanding  their  promised  reward. 

§  4.  We  know  not  when  the  news  of  these  threatening  events 
reached  Caesar's  ears  at  Alexandria.  Early  in  the  year  47  b.c. 
he  had  been  proclaimed  Dictator  for  the  second  time,  and  had 
named  Mark  Antony  Master  of  the  Horse.  This  officer  was 
entrusted  with  the  government  of  Italy.  But  the  Peninsula 
seemed  to  be  exposed  by  mutiny  and  discontent  to  a  descent  of 
the  Pompeians  from  Africa,  and  the  presence  of  the  Dictator 
himself  seemed  to  be  imperiously  demanded.  Still  he  lingered 
in  Egypt,  detained  (as  his  enemies  say),  by  the  blandishments  of 
Cleopatra,  or  (as  his  admirers  contend)  by  the  necessity  of  con- 
firming Roman  influence  in  that  country.     It  was  not  for  the 
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space  of  four  months  after  his  victory  on  the  Nile,  that  he  left 
Egypt,  having  remained  there  altogether  for  not  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  yeai*. 

§  5.  But  when  once  he  had  shaken  off  this  real  or  apparent 
lethargy,  all  his  startling  rapidity  of  action  returned.  He  left 
Egypt  at  the  end  of  May  (47  b.c.),  and  marched  northward 
through  Syria  to  crush  the  rising  power  of  Phamaces.  On  his 
way  he  received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  Jews,  who 
hated  the  memory  of  Pompey  ;  accepted  the  excuses  of  Deio- 
tarus.  Chief  of  Galatia,  who  had  fought  against  him  at  Phar- 
salia ;  and  in  a  few  days  appeared  in  Pontus.  Phamaces,  proud 
of  a  victory  over  Caesar's  lieutenant,  ventured  to  attack  Caesar 
himself  near  Zela,  where  his  father  Mithridates  had  once  defeated 
the  Romans.  The  victory  gained  by  the  Roman  was  easy,  but 
decisive  ;  and  was  annoimced  at  Rome  in  the  famous  despatch, 
"  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  •  The  kingdom  of  Bosporus  was  conferred  on 
a  friendly  chief,  bearing  the  name  of  Mithridates.  Caesar  now 
devoted  a  short  time  to  the  task  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Asia. 
This  Province  had  been  warmly  attached  to  the  Senatorial 
cause  by  the  mild  rule  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey.  Lately, 
however,  the  exactions  of  Metellus  Scipio,  on  his  march  to  join 
Pompey  in  Epirus,  had  caused  great  discontent;  and  Caesar 
found  it  easy  to  win  popularity  by  remitting  a  portion  of  the 
moneys  due  to  the  Imperial  Treasury. 

Before  this,  also,  Octavius  had  been  expelled  from  Illyria. 
Vatinius,  who  was  in  command  at  Brundusium,  hearing  of  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Gabinius,  immediately  crossed  the  Adriatic, 
and  attacked  the  fleet  of  Octavius  with  so  much  success  that 
the  Pompeian  leader  was  glad  to  make  his  escape  and  join  his 
fellows  in  misfortune  in  Africa. 

Two  months  after  Caesar  left  Alexandria,  all  parts  of  the 
East  were  again  restored  to  tranquil  submission  ;  and  early  in 
July  Rome  was  astonished  to  see  the  great  Conqueror  enter  her 
gates  for  the  third  time  since  he  had  crossed  the  Rubicoa 

§  6.  He  had  been  again  named  Dictator,  as  we  have  said ; 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  applied  himself  with  his  usual 

*  Chapt.  Ixiii.  §  9.  This  inscription  was  certainly  placed  upon  the  spoils 
taken  from  the  Pontic  King  when  carried  in  Triumphal  procession;  and  Plu> 
tiirch  represents  it  as  forming  the  Dictator's  despatch. 
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industry  and  rapidity  to  settle  the  most  pressing  difficulties. 
Tlie  disturbances  raised  by  the  profligate  promises  of  Caclius 
and  Dolabella  had  been  quelled  by  Antony ;  and  the  Dictator 
in  some  degree  gratified  those  who  had  clamoured  for  an  aboli- 
tion of  debts  by  paying  a  year's  house-rent  for  all  poor  citizens 
out  of  the  public  purse, — an  evil  precedent,  which  in  the  pre- 
sent emergency  he  deemed  necessary. 

The  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  at  Capua  was  more  formidable. 
But  Caesar,  as  was  his  wont,  overcame  the  danger  by  facing  it 
boldly.  He  ordered  the  two  Legions  to  meet  him  in  the 
Campus  Martius  unarmed.  They  had  demanded  their  dis- 
charge, thinking  that  thus  they  would  extort  a  large  donation, 
for  they  considered  themselves  indispensable  to  the  Dictator. 
He  ascended  the  Tribunal,  and  they  expected  a  speech.  "  You 
demand  your  discharge,''  he  simply  said,  "  I  discharge  you."  A 
dead  silence  followed  these  unexpected  woixls.  Csesar  resumed  : 
**  The  rewards  which  I  have  promised  you  shall  have,  when 
I  return  to  celebrate  my  Triumph  with  my  other  troops." 
Shame  now  filled  their  hearts,  mingled  with  vexation  at  the 
thought  that  they  who  had  borne  all  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day  would  be  excluded  from  the  Triumph.  They  passionately 
besought  him  to  recal  his  words,  but  he  answered  not.  At  length, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  friends,  he  again  rose  to  speak. 
"  Quirites," — he  began,  as  if  they  were  no  longer  soldiers, 
but  merely  private  citizens.  A  burst  of  repentant  sorrow 
broke  from  the  ranks  of  the  veterans  ;  but  Caesar  turned  away  as 
if  he  were  about  to  leave  the  Tribunal.  The  cries  rose  still 
louder :  they  besought  him  to  punish  them  in  any  way,  but  not 
to  dismiss  them  from  his  service.  After  long  delay,  he  said 
that "  he  would  not  punish  any  one  for  demanding  his  due  ;  but 
that  he  could  not  conceal  his  vexation  that  the  Tenth  Legion 
could  not  bide  his  time.  That  Legion  at  least  he  must  dis- 
miss." Loud  applause  followed  from  the  rest;  the  men  of  the 
Tenth  hung  their  heads  in  shame,  and  begged  him  to  decimate 
them,  and  restore  the  survivors  to  his  favoiu*.  At  length, 
Caesar  deeming  them  sufficiently  humbled,  accepted  their  re- 
pentance. The  whole  scene  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  cool 
and  dauntless  resolution  of  the  man.  We  at  once  say,  here 
was  one  bom  for  command. 
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§  7.  Having  completed  all  pressing  business  in  little  more  than 
two  months,  he  again  left  Rome  to  take  measures  for  reducing  the 
formidable  force  which  the  Pompeian  leaders  had  assembled  in 
Africa.  At  LilybaBum  six  Lemons  and  2000  horse  had  been 
collected ;  and  about  the  middle  of  October  (47  B.a)  he  reached 
Africa.  An  indecisive  combat  took  place  soon  after  he  landed, 
and  then  he  lay  encamped  waiting  for  reinforcements  till  near  the 
beginning  of  December.  When  he  took  the  field,  a  series  of  ma- 
noeuvres followed ;  till,  on  the  4th  of  February  (46  b.c.),  he  en- 
camped near  Thapsus,  and  two  days  after  fought  the  battle  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  After  a  long  and  desperate 
conflict,  which  lasted  till  evening,  the  Senatorial  army  was 
forced  to  give  way ;  and  Caesar,  who  always  pressed  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  utmost,  followed  them  so  closely  that  they  could 
not  defend  their  camp.  The  leaders  fled  in  all  directions. 
Varus  and  Labienus  escaped  into  Spain.  Scipio  put  to  sea, 
but  being  overtaken  by  the  enemy's  ships  sought  death  by  his 
own  hands.  Such  also  was  the  fate  of  Afranius.  Juba  fled 
with  old  Petreius ;  and  these  two  rude  soldiers,  after  a  la^t 
banquet,  heated  with  wine,  agreed  to  end  their  life  by  single 
combat.  The  Roman  veteran  was  slain  by  the  nimble  African 
prince^  and  Juba  sought  death  at  the  hand  of  a  faithful  Slave. 

§  8.  Meanwhile,  Cato  at  Utica  had  received  news  of  the  ruin 
of  his  party  by  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  He  calmly  resolved  on 
self-slaughter,  and  discussed  the  subject  both  in  conversation 
with  his  friends  and  in  meditation  with  himself.  After  a  conver- 
sation of  this  kind  he  retired  to  rest,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his 
philosophic  calm  when  he  saw  that  his  too  careful  friends  had 
removed  his  sword.  WrathfuUy  reproving  them,  he  ordered  it 
to  be  brought  back  and  hung  at  his  bed's  head.  There  he  lay 
down,  and  turned  over  the  pages  of  Plato's  Phaedo  till  he  fell 
asleep.  In  the  night  he  awoke,  and  taking  his  sword  from  the 
sheath  he  thrust  it  into  his  body.  His  watchful  friends  heard 
him  utter  an  involuntary  groan,  and,  entering  the  room,  found 
him  writhing  in  agony.  They  procured  surgical  aid,  and  the 
wound  was  carefully  dressed.  Cato  lay  down  again,  apparently 
insensible  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  he  quietly  removed 
the  dressings  and  tore  open  the  wound,  so  that  his  bowels  broke 
out,  and  after  no  long  time  he  breathed  his  last.     The  Romans, 
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one  and  all,  even  Cicero,  admired  and  applauded  his  conduct. 
It  is  true  that  the  Stoics,  though  on  principles  diflFerent  from 
Christianity,  recommended  the  endurance  of  all  evils  as  indif- 
ferent to  a  philosopher.  But  life  had  beconie  intolerable  to 
one  who  held  the  political  opinions  of  Cato ;  and  while  Christian 
judgment  must  condemn  his  impatience,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  from  his  own  point  of  view  the  act  was  at  least  excusable. 

§  9.  After  this  miserable  end  of  the  most  upright  and  most 
eminent  among  the  Senatorial  Chiefs,  Caesar  busied  himself 
in  regulating  the  countries  he  had  conquered.  Juba's  king- 
dom of  Numidia  he  formed  into  a  new  Province,  and  gave 
it  into  the  care  of  the  historian  Sallust,  who  with  others  had 
been  expelled  from  the  Senate  in  the  year  50  b.c,  pro- 
fessedly because  of  his  profligate  manners,  but  really  because 
of  his  devoted  attachment  to  Caesar's  cause.  His  subse- 
quent life  justified  both  the  real  and  the  alleged  cause.  He 
proved  an  oppressive  ruler,  and  his  luxurious  habits  were  con- 
spicuous even  in  that  age.  In  the  terse  and  epigrammatic 
sentences  of  his  two  immortal  works  were  immortalised  tlie 
merits  of  Marius  and  of  Caesar,  the  vices  and  errors  of  their 
Senatorial  antagonists. 

§  10.  After  some  delay  in  Sardinia,  where  his  presence  also 
was  required,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  for  the  fourth  time  since 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  about  the  end  of  May,  46  b.c.  At 
length  he  had  found  time  to  celebrate  the  Triumphs  which  he 
had  earned  since  his  first  Consulship,  and  to  devote  his  attention 
to  those  internal  reforms,  which  long  years  of  faction  and 
anarchy  had  made  necessary. 

His  Triumphs  were  four  in  number,  over  Gaul,  Egypt, 
Pontus,  and  Numidia  ; — for  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Civil 
conflicts,  which  had  been  most  dangerous  and  most  difficult  of  all. 
A  Roman  could  not  triumph  over  fellow-citizens ;  therefore  the 
victories  of  Ilerda  and  Pharsalia  were  not  celebrated  by  public 
honours ;  nor  would  Thapsus  have  been  mentioned,  had  it  not 
been  observed  that  here  Juba  was  among  the  foes.  These 
Triumphs  were  made  more  attractive  by  splendid  gladiatorial 
shows  and  combats  of  wild  beasts.  But  what  gave  much  more  real 
splendour  was  the  announcement  of  a  general  anmesty  for  all  poli- 
tical oflences  committed  against  the  party  of  the  Dictator.     The 
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memory  of  the  Marian  Massacres  and  the  Syllan  Proscriptions 
were  still  present  to  many  minds.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and 
the  chief  Senatorial  leaders  had  denounced  all  who  took  part 
against  the  Senate,  or  even  those  who  remained  neutral,  with 
the  severest  penalties.  Men  could  not  believe  that  the  Dicta- 
tor's clemency  was  real ;  they  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the 
belief  that  when  all  fear  of  the  enemy  had  ceased  he  would 
glut  his  vengeance  by  a  hecatomb.  The  certainty  that  no  more 
blood  would  flow  was  so  much  the  more  grateful. 

After  the  Triumphs  all  his  soldiers  were  gratified  by  a  mag- 
nificent donation :  nay,  every  poor  citizen  received  a  present 
both  of  grain  and  money. 

The  veterans  now  at  length  received  their  rewards  in  lands, 
which  were  either  public  property  or  were  duly  purchased  with 
public  money.  But  no  Julian  Military  Colonies  were  planted 
on  lands  wrested  by  force  from  citizens,  to  emulate  the  Cor- 
nelian Military  Colonies  and  maintain  a  population  of  turbulent 
agitators.  Here  also  the  example  of  Sylla,  who  confiscated 
private  property  to  reward  his  troops,  was  carefully  avoided. 

§  11.  After  the  Triumphs  every  kind  of  honour  was  bestowed 
upon  him.  Above  all,  he  was  named  Dictator  for  the  third 
time ;  but  now  it  was  for  a  space  of  ten  years.  He  was  also 
invested  with  Censorial  authority  for  three  years ;  and  in  virtue 
of  these  combined  offices  he  was  declared  absolute  master  of  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  the  Citizens  and  subjects  of  Rome. 
For  several  months  he  remained  at  Rome  busily  occupied  in 
measures  intended  to  remedy  the  evil  efiects  of  the  long-con- 
tinued civil  discords  and  to  secure  order  for  the  future.  But  in 
the  middle  of  his  work  he  was  compelled  to  quit  Rome  by  the 
call  of  another  war.  It  will  be  well  to  dispose  of  this  before  we 
give  a  brief  summary  of  his  great  legislative  measures. 

Spain  was  the  Province  that  required  his  presence.  There 
the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  with  Labienus  and  Varus,  had  rallied 
the  scanty  relics  of  the  African  army.  The  Province  was 
already  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  Csesar.  Q.  Cassius, — ^whom 
he  had  left  as  Governor, — had  so  irritated  all  minds,  that  even 
the  Lemons  rose,  mutinied,  and  expelled  the  Caesarian  com- 
manders. Bocchus,  King  of  Mauritania,  lent  aid,  and  thus  the 
malcontents  in  Spain  were  able  to  present  a  formidable  front. 
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Caesar  arrived  in  Spmn  late  in  September  (46   B.C.),  after  a 
journey  of  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  found  that  young  Cn. 
Pompeius  had  concentrated  his  forces  near  Corduba  (Cordova). 
But  an  attack  of  illness  compelled  the  Dictator  to  delay  opera- 
tions, and  it  was  not  till  the  first  month  of  the  next  year  that 
he  was  able  to  take  the  field.     He  then  began  oflTensive  mea- 
sures with  his  usual  rapidity.     He  was  extremely  anxious  to 
force  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  but  this  they  cautiously  declined, 
till  several  strong  towns  being  taken  by  storm  and  others  hav- 
ing surrendered,  the  Pompeians  found  themselves  obliged  to 
retreat  towards  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.     Here  Cassar 
found  them  in  a  strong  position  near  Munda,  a  small  town 
about  five  and  twenty  miles  west  of  Malaga,  and  as  they  ofiered 
him  battle,  he  determined  on  attacking  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground.     Success  was  for  some  time  doubtful. 
But  Caesar  exerted  himself  to  leitd  his  troops  again  and  again 
to  the  desperate  conflict,  and  their .  dauntless  courage  at  length 
prevailed.     So  desperate  was  it  that  Caesar  is  reported  to  have 
said : — "  On  other  occasions  I  have  fought  for  victory,  here  I 
fought  for  life."    But  the  battle  of  Munda  was  decisiva     More 
than  30,000  men  fell.    Among  them  were  Varus  and  Labienus, 
whose   heads   were   brought    to    Caesar    as   tokens    of  their 
fate.     Ca  Pompeius  fled  to  the  coast     Here  as  he  was  getting 
on  board  a  small  boat  he  entangled  his  foot  in  a  rope  ;  and  a 
friend  endeavouring  to  cut  away  the  rope  struck  the  foot  instead. 
The  unfortunate  young  man  landed  again,  hoping  to  lie  hid 
till  his  wound  was  healed.    Finding  his  lurking-place  discovered 
he  limped  wearily  up  a  mountain  path,  but  was  soon  overtaken 
and  slain.     His  head  also  was  carried  to  the  conqueror,  who 
ordered  it  to  receive  honourable  burial.    Sext.  Pompeius  escaped 
into  Northern  Spain,  whence  he  re-appeared  at  a  later  time  to 
vex  the  peace  of  the  Roman  world.   Corduba,  Hispalis  (Seville), 
and  other  places  garrisoned  by  the  last  desperate  relics  of  the 
Pompeian  party,  held  out  for  some  time  after  the  battle  of 
Munda.    So  important  did  Caesar  consider  it  to  quench  the  last 
sparks  of  disaffection  in  a  Province  which  for  several  years  had 
been  under  Pompey's  government  that  he  stayed  in  Spain  till 
August,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  September  or  October 
(45  B.a),  having  been  absent  from  the  capital  nearly  a  year. 
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On  this  occasion  he  was  less  scrupulous  than  before,  for  he 
celebrated  a  Fifth  Triumph  in  honour  of  his  successes  in  Spain, 
though  these  were  as  much  won  over  Roman  Citizens  as  his 
former  victories  in  that  same  country,  or  his  crowning  glory  of 
Pharsalia. 

§  12.  From  his  last  Triumph  to  his  death  was  somewhat 
more  than  five  months  (October,  45  b.c. — ^March,  44  b.c.)  :  from 
his  Quadruple  Triumph  to  the  Spanish  Campaign  was  little 
more  than  four  months  (June — September,  46  b.c.).  Into  these 
two  brief  periods  were  compressed  most  of  the  Laws  which  bear 
his  name,  and  of  which  we  will  now  give  a  brief  account  Most 
of  the  evils,  however,  which  he  endeavoured  to  remedy  were  of 
old  standing.  His  long  residence  at  Rome,  and  busy  engage- 
ments in  all  political  matters  from  early  youth  to  the  close  of 
his  Consulship,  made  him  familiar  with  every  sore  place,  and 
with  all  the  proposed  remedies.  His  own  clear  judgment,  his 
habits  of  rapid  decision,  and  the  unlimited  power  which  he  held 
in  virtue  of  the  Dictatorship,  made  it  easier  for  him  to  legislate 
than  for  others  to  advise. 

§  13.  The  long  wars,  and  the  liberality  with  which  he 
had  rewarded  his  Soldiers  and  the  People  at  his  Triumphs,  had 
reduced  the  sums  in  the  Treasury  to  a  low  ebb.  We  may 
believe  that  no  needs  were  more  pressing  than  these. 

Together  with  the  Dictatorship  he  had  been  invested  with 
Censorial  power  under  the  new  title  of  Praefectus  Morum.  He 
used  this  power  to  institute  a  careful  revision  of  the  List  of 
Citizens,  principally  «for  the  purpose  of  abridging  the  list  of 
those  who  were  receiving  monthly  donations  of  grain  from  the 
Treasury.  Numbers  of  foreigners  had  been  irregularly  placed 
on  the  Lists,  and  so  great  had  been  the  temptations  held  out 
by  the  pernicious  Poor-law  originally  passed  by  C.  Gracchus, 
and  made  still  worse  by  Saturninus  and  Clodius,  that  he  was 
able  to  reduce  the  list  of  State-paupers  resident  in  or  near 
Rome  from  320,000  to  about  half  that  number.*  The  Treasury 
felt  an  immediate  and  a  permanent  relief. 

§  14  But  though,  for  this  purpose,  Caesar  made  severe  distinc- 
tions between  Roman  Citizens  and  those  subjects  of  the  Repub- 
lic who  were  not  admitted  to  the  Franchise,  no  ruler  ever  showed 

*  See  Chapt.  liii.  §  10  (2). 
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himself  so  much  alive  to  the  claims  of  all  classes  of  her  subjects. 
Other  popular  leaders  had  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Italians, 
and  all  free  people  of  the  Peninsula  had  for  the  last  thirty 
years  been  made  Romans:  but  except  the  measure  of  Pompeius 

Strabo,  by  which  the  free  people  of  Transpadane  Gaul, who 

were  almost  Italians, — had  been  invested  with  the  Latin  Rights, 
no  popular  statesman  had  as  yet  shown  any  interest  in  the 
claims  of  the  Provincial  subjects  of  Rome.     Sertorius,  indeed, 
had  endeavoured  to  raise  a  Roman  Government  in  Spain ;  but 
this  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
was  a  transference  of  power  from  Italians  to  Spaniards,  rather 
than  an  incorporation  of  Spain  with  Italy.     Caesar  was  the 
first  acknowle<%ed  ruler  of  the  Roman  State  who  extended 
his  view  beyond  the  politics  of  the  City  and  took  a  really  im- 
perial survey  of  the  vast  dominions  subject  to  her  sway.     To- 
wards those  who  were  at  war  with  Rome  he  was  relentless 
and  illiberal  as  the  sternest  Roman  of  them  all ;  but  no  one  so 
well  as  he  knew  how  "  to  spare  the  submissive ;"  hardly  any 
one  except  himself  felt  pleasure  in  so  sparing.     All  the  Cities 
of  Transpadane  Gaul,  already  Latin,  were  raised  to  the  Roman 
Franchise.     The  same  high  privilege  was  bestowed  on  many 
Communities  of  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Spain.     The   Gallic 
Legion,  which  he  had  raised,  called  Alauda  from   the  lark 
which  was  the  emblem  on  their  arms,  was  rewarded  for  its 
services  by  the  same  gift..     Medical  practitioners  and  scientific 
men,  of  whatever  origin,  were  to  be  allowed  to  claim  the  Roman 
Franchise.     After  his  death  a  plan   was  found  among   his 
papers  for  raising  the  Sicilian  Communities  to  the  rank  of  Latin 
Citizens, — a  design  which  seems  to  prove  that  a  truly  imperial 
idea  gave  character  to  his  whole  government 

§  15.  Nothing  proved  this  more  than  the  unfulfilled  projects 
of  the  great  Dictator,  which  were  afterwards  completed.  Amonc' 
those  were  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  the  opening 
of  Lukes  Lucrinus  and  Avernus  to  form  a  harbour,  a  complete 
nurvoy  and  map  of  the  whole  Empire, — plans  afterwards  exe- 
out<Mi  hy  Agrippa,  the  great  mmister  of  Augustus.  Another 
mX  luoro  memorable  design  was  that  of  a  Code  of  Laws 
t^iwlmdyiug  and  organising  the  scattered  judgments  and  pre- 
iHHtin^tii  wliich  at  that  time  regulated  the  Courts.     It  was 
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several  centuries  before  this  great  work  was  accomplished,  by 
which  Roman  Law  became  the  Law  of  civilised  Europe. 

§  16.  The  liberal  tendency  of  the  Dictator's  mind  was  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  supplied  the  great  gaps  which  the 
Civil  War  had  made  in  the  benches  of  the  Senate.  Of  late 
years  the  number  of  that  Assembly  had  been  increased  from  its 
original  three  hundred.  We  find  so  many  as  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  taking  part  in  its  votes ;  ^  and  many  of  course  were 
absent  But  Csesar  raised  it  to  no  less  than  nine  hundred, 
thus  probably  doubling  the  largest  number  that  had  ever  been 
counted  in  its  ranks.  Many  of  the  new  Senators  were  fortu- 
nate soldiers  who  had  served  him  well.  In  raising  such  men  to 
Senatorial  rank  he  foUowed  the  example  of  SyUa.  But  many 
of  the  new  Nobles  were  enfranchised  Gtizens  of  the  towns  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  old  Citizens  were  indignant  at  this 
invasion  of  the  barbarians.  Pasquinades,  rife  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  Rome,  abounded.  *'  The  Gauls,"  said  one  wit,  *'  had 
exchanged  the  trews  for  the  toga,  and  had  followed  the  con- 
queror's triumphal  car  into  the  Senate."  "It  were  a  good 
deed,"  said  another,  "  if  no  one  would  show  the  new  Senators 
the  way  to  the  House." 

The  offices  of  Consul,  Praetor,  and  other  high  Magistracies, 
however,  were  still  conferred  on  men  of  Italian  birth.  The 
first  foreigner  who  reached  the  Consulship  was  L.  Cornelius 
Balbus,  a  Spaniard  of  Gades,  the  friend  of  Csesar  and  of  Cicero ; 
but  this  was  not  till  four  years  after  the  Dictator's  death,  when 
the  principles  of  his  government  were  more  fully  carried  out 
by  his  successors. 

§  17.  To  revive  a  military  population  in  Italy  was  not  so  much 
the  object  of  Csesar,  as  that  of  former  leaders  of  the  People. 
His  veterans  received  comparatively  few  assignments  of  land  in 
Italy.  Only  six  small  colonies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
were  peopled  by  these  men.  The  principal  settlements  by 
which  he  enriched  them  were  in  the  Provinces.  Corinth  and 
Carthage  were  made  Military  Colonies,  and  rapidly  regained 
somewhat  of  their  ancient  splendour  and  renown. 

§  18.  He  endeavoured  to  restore  the  wasted  population  of 
Italy  by  more   peaceful  methods   than  military   settlements. 

*  Cicero  ad  Att,  i.  14,  5. 
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The  •marriage-tie,  which  had  become  exceedingly  lax  in  these 
profligate  times,  was  encouraged  by  somewhat  singular  means. 
A  married  matron  was  allowed  a  greater  latitude  of  omameut 
and  the  use  of  more  costly  carriages  than  the  sumptuary'  Laws 
of  Rome  permitted  to  women  generally.  A  married  man  with 
three  children  bom  in  lawful  wedlock  at  Rome,  with  four  bom 
in  Italy,  with  five  bom  in  the  Provinces,  enjoyed  freedom  from 
certain  duties  and  charges. 

§  ly.  The  great  abuse  of  Slave-labour  was  difficult  to  correct. 
It  was  attempted  to  apply  remedies  familiar  to  despotic  govern- 
ments in  all  ages.  An  Ordinance  was  issued  that  no  Citizens 
between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age  should  be  absent  from 
Italy  for  more  than  three  years.  And  an  ancient  enactment  was 
revived  that  on  all  estates  at  least  one  third  of  the  labourers  should 
be  free  men.     No  doubt  these  measures  were  of  little  effecL 

§  20.  Caesar's  great  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the  City 
were  shown  by  several  facts.  Under  his  patronage  the  first 
public  library  was  opened  at  Rome  by  his  friend  C.  Asinius 
PoUio,  famous  as  a  poet,  and  in  later  years  as  the  historian  of 
the  Civil  War.  For  the  transaction  of  public  business,  he 
erected  the  magnificent  series  of  buildings  called  the  Basilica 
Julia,  of  which  we  will  say  a  few  words  in  a  later  page. 

§  21.  Of  all  his  Reforms,  that  by  which  his  name  is  best  re- 
membered is  the  Reform  of  the  Calendar.  It  has  been  before 
stated  that  the  Roman  year  had  hitherto  consisted  of  355  days, 
with  a  month  of  30  days  intercalated  every  third  year,  so  that 
the  average  length  of  the  year  was  365  daya^  If  the  inter- 
calations had  been  regularly  made,  the  Romans  would  have  lost 
a  day's  reckoning  in  every  period  of  four  years ;  since  the  real 
length  of  the  solar  year  is  about  365  i  daya  But  the  business 
was  so  carelessly  executed,  that  the  difference  between  the  civil 
year  and  the  solar  yeai;  sometimes  amounted  to  several  months, 
and  all  dates  were  most  uncertain. 

CaBsar,  himself  not  unacquainted  with  astronomy,  called  in 
the  assistance  of  the  Greek  Sosigenes  to  rectify  the  present 
error,  and  prevent  error  for  the  future.  It  was  determined  to 
make  the  Ist  of  January  of  the  Roman  year  709  a.u.c.  coincide 
with  the  1st  of  January  of  the  solar  year  which  we  call  45  b.c. 

»»  Chapt.  i.§17. 
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But  it  was  calculated  that  this  Ist  of  January  of  the  year  709 
A.U.C.  would  be  67  days  in  advance  of  the  true  time ;  or,  in  other 
words,  would  concur  not  with  the  1st  January  45  b.c.,  but 
with  the  22nd  of  October  46  b.c.  And  therefore  two  inter- 
calary months,  making  together  67  days,  were  inserted  between 
the  last  day  of  November  and  the  1st  of  December  of  the  year 
708.  An  intercalary  month  of  23  days®  had  already  been 
added  to  February  of  that  year,  according  to  the  old  method. 
Therefore,  on  the  whole,  the  Roman  year  708  consisted  in  all 
of  the  prodigious  number  of  445  days.**  It  was  scoffingly  called 
in  the  pasquinades  "The  Year  of  Confusion."  More  justly 
should  it  be  called,  as  Macrobius  observes,  "  The  last  Year  of 
Confusion." 

Thus  the  past  error  was  corrected,  and  the  1st  of  January 
709  A.u.c.  became  the  same  with  the  1st  of  January  45  b.c. 

To  prevent  future  errors,  the  year  was  extended  from  355 
to  365  days,  each  month  being  lengthened,  except  February, 
according  to  the  rule  which  we  still  observe.  But  as  the  solar 
year  consists  of  about  365^  days,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was 
necessary  to  add  one  day  in  every  four  years,  and  this  was  done 
at  the  end  of  February,  as  at  present  in  our  Leap  Year. 

Such  was  the  famous  Julian  Calendar,  which,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  continues  to  date  every  transaction  and  every  letter 
of  the  present  day.** 

§  22.  The  constant  occupation  required  for  these  and  other 
measures  of  reform,  all  executed  in  the  space  of  nine  or  ten 
months,  necessarily  absorbed  the  chief  part  of  the  Dictator's 

e  CaUed  Mercedonius.  «»  Lg.  355  +  23  +  67  =  445. 

^  The  addition  of  one  day  in  every  four  years  would  be  correct,  if  the  solar 
year  consisted  exactly  of  365^  days,  or  365  days  6  hours.  In  fact,  it  consists 
of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  51 1  seconds,  so  that  the  Julian  year  is  longer 
than  the  true  Solar  year  by  about  11  minutes.  Cscsar's  astronomers  knew  this 
error,  but  neglected  it.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1582  a.d.  the  beginning  of 
the  Julian  year  was  about  13  days  behind  the  true  time.  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
shortened  that  year  by  10  days,  still  leaving  the  year  3  days  behind  the  true 
time  ;  and  to  prevent  error  for  the  future,  ordered  the  additional  day  of 
February  to  be  omitted  three  times  in  400  years.  Protestant  England  refused 
to  adopt  this  reform  till  the  year  1752  A.D.,  when  11  days  were  dropped  between 
the  2nd  and  14th  of  September,  which  gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  cry, — "  Give  us 
back  our  11  days."  Russia,  through  the  jealousy  of  the  Greek  Church,  still 
keeps  the  Old  Style,  and  her  reckoning  is  now  12  days  behind  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe. 
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day,  and  prevented  the  free  access  which  at  Rome  was  usually 
accorded  to  suitors  and  visitors  by  the  Consuls  and  great  men. 
Caesar  himself  lamented  this.  The  true  reason  for  his  seclusion 
was  not  understood,  and  the  fact  diminished  his  popularity.  Yet 
his  affability  was  the  same  as  ever,  and  a  letter  of  Cicero,  in 
which  he  describes  a  visit  he  received  from  the  great  conqueror 
in  his  villa  at  Puteoli,  leaves  a  pleasing  impression  of  both  host 
and  guest*  Cicero  indeed  had  fiilly  bowed  to  circunistance& 
He  spoke  in  defence  of  the  Pompeian  partisans,  M.  Marcellus 
and  Q.  Ligarius,  and  introduced  into  his  speeches  compliments 
to  Capsar  too  fulsome  to  be  genuine.  In  his  enforced  retire- 
ment from  public  life  after  the  Battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  composed 
some  of  those  pleasing  Dialogues  which  we  still  read.^  Both 
to  him  and  to  every  other  Senatorial  Chief  Caesar  not  only 
showed  pardon,  but  favour. 

§  23.  Yet  the  remnant  of  the  Nobles  loved  him  not.  And 
with  the  People  at  large  he  suffered  still  more,  from  a  belief  that 
he  wished  to  be  made  King.  On  his  return  from  Spain,  he  had 
been  named  Dictator  and  Imperator  for  life.  His  head  had 
for  some  time  been  placed  on  the  money  of  the  Republic^  a  regal 
honour  conceded  to  none  before  him.  Quintilis,  the  fifth  month 
of  the  Calendar,  received  from  him  the  name  which  it  still  bears. 
The  Senate  took  an  oath  to  guard  the  safety  of  his  person.  He 
was  honoured  with  sacrificial  offerings,  and  other  honours,  which 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  the  Gods.  But  Caesar  was  not 
satisfied.  He  was  often  heard  to  quote  the  sentiment  of 
Euripides,  that  "  if  any  violation  of  law  is  excusable,  it  is 
excusable  for  the  sake  of  gaining  sovereign  power."«  The 
craving  desire  to  transmit  power  to  an  heir  occupied  him 
as  it  occupied  Cromwell  and  Napoleon;  and  no  title  yet 
conferred  upon  him  was  hereditary.  It  was  no  doubt  to 
ascertain  the  popular  sentiments  that  various  propositions  were 
made  towards  an  assumption  of  the  style  and  title  of  King. 
His  statues  in  the  Fonun  were  found  crowned  with  a  diadem ; 
but  two  of  the  Tribunes  tore  it  off,  and  the  mob  applauded.    On 

•  Epist.  ad  Ait.  xiii.  52. 

'  The  Brutits,    Orator  ad  M.  Bruttimy  Partitiones  Oratoridfy  Academica,  De 
Finibus  bonorum  et  malorum, 
»  Cicero  cfe  Off.  ui.  21. 
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the  26th  of  January,  at  the  Great  Latin  Festival  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  voices  in  the  crowd  saluted  him  as  King ;  but  mutterings 
of  discontent  reached  his  ear,  and  he  promptly  said :  '*  I  am  no 
King,  but  Caesar."  Yet  the  Tribunes  who  punished  those  who 
were  detected  in  raising  the  cry  were  deposed  by  the  Dictator's 
will.  The  final  attempt  was  made  at  the  Lupercalia  on  the  15th 
of  February.  Antony,  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  Priests  of 
Pan,  approached  the  Dictator  as  he  sat  presiding  in  his  golden 
chair,  and  offered  him  an  embroidered  band,  such  as  was  worn  on 
the  head  by  Oriental  Sovereigns.  The  applause  which  followed 
was  partial,  and  the  Dictator  put  the  offered  gift  asida  Then  a 
burst  of  genuine  cheering  greeted  him,  which  waxed  louder  still 
when  he  rejected  it  a  second  time.  Old  traditional  feeling  was 
too  strong  at  Rome  even  for  Caesar's  daring  temper  to  brave 
it.  The  People  would  submit  to  the  despotic  rule  of  a  Dictator, 
but  would  not  have  a  King. 

Disappointed  no  doubt  he  was ;  and  one  more  attempt  was 
made  to  invest  himself  with  hereditary  title.  A  large  camp  had 
for  some  time  been  formed  at  Apollonia  in  lUyricum ;  in  it 
was  present  a  young  man,  who  had  long  been  the  declared  heir 
of  the  Dictator.  This  was  C.  Octavius,  son  of  his  niece  Atia, 
and  therefore  his  grand-nephew.  He  was  bom,  as  we  have 
noted,  in  the  memorable  year  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  was 
now  in  his  nineteenth  year.  From  the  time  that  he  had  assumed 
the  garb  of  manhood  his  health  had  been  too  delicate  for  military 
service.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  had  ventured  to  demand  the 
Mastership  of  the  Horse  from  his  uncle.  But  he  was  quietly 
refused,  and  sent  to  take  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  at 
Apollonia,  where  a  large  and  well-equipped  army  had  been 
assembled.  The  destination  of  this  powerful  force  was  not 
publicly  announced.  But  general  belief  pointed,  no  doubt 
rightly,  to  Parthia;  for  the  death  of  Crassus  was  un- 
avenged, and  the  Roman  Eagles  were  still  retained  as  trophies 
by  the  barbaric  conqueror.  This  belief  was  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  a  Sibylline  oracle  being  produced  about  this 
time,  saying,  *'  that  none  but  a  King  could  conquer  Parthia." 
And  soon  after  a  Decree  was  moved  in  the  Senate,  by  which 
Caesar  was  to  be  enabled,  not  at  Rome,  but  in  the  Provinces,  to 
assume  the  style  of  King.     Without  the  well-known  emblems 
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<£  rc^ahr,  h  vas  argued,  a  Roman  com- 
cxpecf  tsif  folwsaTip  bcMoage  of  Orientals. 
Be:  Su.':isi!t^3tf!2  e««E£»  prri^esiied  tsos  EXecree  from  being  carried 


}  r-L  M«i=:v^£>oGierca3iies  of  discontent  had  been  a^tating 
:q5  daasei^  MX  Bocae.  Oeopatra  appeared  at  Rome  with  a 
b:  T  w^im,  «he  casMd  OesarMn  and  dedaied  to  be  her  son  by 
C  .apsar.  I:  was  ber  ambhieQ  to  be  acknowledged  as  his  wife, 
and  to  ciicais  tbe  Dictator's  inheritance  for  the  boj, — a  thing 
bar^fol  ev^en  to  tbe  dqgeiaetaie  Romans  of  that  day.  Then,  the 
i!>:<re  fiery  pardsazs  of  Caesar  disapproTed  of  his  clemency; 
tbey  did  DoC  imdef^tand  hk  wish  no  longer  to  be  tbe  uo- 
scmpu::i25  leader  of  a  Party,  but  the  impartial  ruler  of  the 
Empire.  3^fany  of  the  more  prodigal  sort  were  angry  at  the 
regulations  he  made  to  secme  the  Prorincials  from  extortion 
and  oppre^on.  Antony  himsell  who,  in  consideration  of 
his  services,  expected  the  same  esctraragance  of  license  that 
had  been  granted  by  Sylla  to  his  £iTourites,  was  indignant  at 
beiofir  obliged  to  pay  its  full  price  for  the  house  of  Pompey  in  the 
C  arin^p,  of  which  be  had  taken  possession.  The  Populace  of  the 
City  complained. — tbe  genuine  Romans  at  seeing  so  much  favour 
extended  to  ProTincials,  those  of  foreign  origin  because  they 
bad  been  excluded  from  the  corn-bounty.  Qesar  no  doubt  was 
eager  to  return  to  his  army,  and  escape  from  tbe  increasing 
difficulties  which  beset  bis  civil  goTemment  But  it  seemed 
likely  that  as  soon  as  be  joined  the  army,  be  would  assume 
monarchical  power,  in  virtue  of  tbe  late  Decree ;  and  this  con- 
sideration urged  on  to  hasty  determination  the  remains  of  tbe 
old  Senatorial  party,  who  owed  their  lives  to  Caesar's  clemency, 
who  bad  accepted  favours  from  bis  bounty,  and  scrupled  not  to 
turn  bis  own  gifts  to  bis  destruction 

§  25.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  find  a  leader.  C.  Cassius  was 
a  good  soldier,  but  of  temper  so  fickle  and  uncertain,  that  few 
were  willing  to  confide  in  him.  It  was  upon  M.  Junius  Brutus 
that  all  tbe  discontented  turned  their  eyes.  This  young  man, 
a  nephew  of  Cato,  bad  taken  bis  uncle  as  an  example  for  his 
public  life.  But  he  was  fonder  of  Platonic  speculations  than  of 
political  action.  His  habits  were  cold  and  reserved,  rather 
those  of  a  student  than  a  statesman.     He  bad  reluctantly  joined 
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the  cause  of  Pompey,  for  he  could  ill  forget  that  it  was  by 
Pompey  that  his  father  had  been  put  to  death  in  cold  blood ; 
but  he  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  Cato,  and  mastered  his 
private  feud  by  what  he  considered  zeal  for  the  public  good. 
After  Pharsalia,  he  was  received  by  Caesar  with  the  utmost 
kindness,  and  treated  by  him  almost  like  a  son.  He  seems  to 
have  felt  this,  and  lived  quietly  without  harbouring  any  designs 
against  his  benefactor.  In  the  present  year  he  had  been  pro- 
claimed Praetor  of  the  City,  with  the  promise  of  the  Consulship 
presently  after.  But  the  discontented  remnants  of  the  old  Sena- 
torial party  assailed  him  with  constant  reproaches.  The  name  of 
Brutus,  dear  to  all  Roman  patriots,  Was  made  a  rebuke  to  him. 
"  His  ancestor  expelled  the  Tarquins ;  and  could  he  sit  quietly 
under  a  new  King's  rule  ?  "  At  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  that 
famous  ancestor,  or  on  his  own  praetorian  tribunal,  notes  were 
placed,  containing  phrases  such  as  these : — "  Thou  art  not  Bru- 
tus :  would  thou  wert."  "  Brutus,  thou  sleepest."  "  Awake, 
Brutus."  Gradually  his  mind  was  excited  ;  and  he  was  brought 
to  think  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  patriot  to  put  an  end  to  Caesar's 
rule  even  by  taking  his  life.  The  most  notable  of  those  who 
arrayed  themselves  under  him  was  Cassius  himself.  What 
was  this  man's  motive  is  unknown.  He  had  never  taken  much 
part  in  politics ;  and  the  Epicurean  Philosophy  which  he  pro- 
fessed gave  him  no  strong  reasons  for  hating  a  despotic  govern- 
ment. He  had  of  his  own  accord  made  submission  to  the 
conqueror,  and  had  been  received  with  marked  favour.  Some 
personal  reason  probably  actuated  his  unquiet  spirit.  More 
than  sixty  persons  were  in  the  secret.  All  of  whom  we  know  any- 
thing were,  like  Cassius,  under  obligations  to  the  Dictator.  P. 
Servilius  Casca  was  by  his  grace  Tribune  of  the  Plebs.  L. 
Tillius  Cimber  was  promised  the  government  of  Bithynia.  Dea 
Brutus,  one  of  his  old  Gallic  officers,  was  Praetor-elect,  and  was 
to  be  gratified  with  the  rich  Province  of  Cisalpine  GauL  C. 
Trebonius,  another  of  his  most  trusted  officers,  had  received 
every  favour  which  the  Dictator  could  bestow ;  he  had  just  laid 
down  the  Consulship,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the 
coveted  government  of  Asia.  Q.  Ligarius,  who  had  lately 
accepted  a  free  pardon  from  the  Dictator,  rose  from  a  sick  bed 
to  join  the  conspirators. 
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§  26.  A  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  called  for  the  Ides  of 
3Iarch,  at  which  Caesar  was  to  be  present  This  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  murder.  The  secret  had  oozed  out.  Many  per- 
sons warned  Csesar  that  some  danger  was  impending.  A  Greek 
soothsayer  told  him  of  the  very  day.  On  the  morning  of  the 
Ides  his  wife  arose  so  disturbed  by  dreams,  that  she  persuaded 
him  to  relinquish  his  purpose  of  pre^ding  in  the  Senate,  and 
he  sent  Antony  in  his  stead. 

This  change  of  purpose  was  reported  in  the  Senate  after 

the  House  was  formed.     The  conspirators  were    in  despair. 

Dec.  Brutus  at  once  went  to  Caesar,  told  him  that  the  FaUiere 

were  only  waiting  to  confer  upon  him  the  sovereign  power  which 

he  desired  in  the  Provinces,  and  begged  him  not  to  listen  to 

auguries  and  dreams.     Caesar  was  persuaded  to   change  his 

purpose,  and  was  carried  forth  in  his  litter.     On  his  way,  a 

nlave  who  had  discovered  the  conspiracy  tried  to  attract  the 

Dictator's  notice,  but  was  unable  to  reach  him  for  the  crowd. 

A  Greek  Philosopher,  named  Artemidorus,  succeeded  in  putting 

a  roll  of  paper  into  his  hand,  containing  fiill  information  of  the 

roiispiracy  ;  but  Caesar,  supposing  it  to  be  a  petition,  laid  it  in  the 

I  it  tor  by  his  side  for  a  more  convenient  season.     Meanwhile  the 

roiiHpirators  had  reason  to  think  that  their  plot  had  been  disco- 

vrnMJ.    A  friend  came  up  to  Casca  and  said :  "Ah,  Casca,  Brutus 

iuiM  told  me  your  secret  1 "    The  conspirator  started  back,  but  was 

n»li«»ViMl  by  the  next  sentence :  "  AVhere  wil[  you  find  money  for 

I  III*  oxpeuses  of  the  ^Edileship?"     More  serious  alarm  was 

Ml  wluui  Popillius  Laenas  remarked  to  Brutus  and  Cassius, 

•'  ^'^m  have  my  good  ^^dshes;  but  what  you  do,  do  quickly," 

owp«MMally  when  the  same  Senator  stepped  up  to  Caesar  on  his 
•Mifrrin^  the  House,  and  began  whispering  in  his  ear.  So 
liM'rillod  wiiH  ( 'assius,  that  he  thought  of  stabbing  himself  instead 
iif  Ciiwir,  till  Brutus  quietly  observed  that  the  gestures  of 
INtpilliuii  indirnted  that  he  was  asking  a  favour,  not  revealing  a 
tnl^il  wMTot.     Caesar  took  his  seat  without  further  delay. 

An  wan  iifrroed,  ('imbcr  presented  a  petition,  praying  for  his 
biHitliorV  roi'ul  from  banishment;  and  all  the  conspirators 
prowiod  nuiud  the  Dictator,  urging  his  favourable  answer.  Dis- 
plonmHl  at  tlu^ir  thronging  round  him,  Caesar  attempted  to  rise. 
At  that  moment,  ('imber  seized  the  lappet  of  his  robe,  and 
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pulled  him  down ;  and  immediately  Casca  struck  him  from  the 
side,  but  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound.  Then  all  drew  their 
daggers  and  assailed  him.  C«sar  for  a  time  defended  himself 
with  the  gown  folded  over  his  left  arm,  and  the  sharp-pointed 
stile  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand  for  writing  on  the  wax  of 
his  tablets.  But  when  he  saw  Brutus  among  the  assassins,  he 
exclaimed :  "  You  too,  Brutus ! "  and  covering  his  face  with 
his  gown  offered  no  further  resistance.  In  their  eagerness, 
some  blows  intended  for  their  victim  fell  upon  themselves.  But 
enough  reached  Csesar  to  do  the  bloody  work.  Pierced  by 
three-and-twenty  wounds,  he  fell  at  the  base  of  Pompey's 
statue,  which  had  been  removed  after  Pharsalia  by  Antony,  but 
had  been  restored  by  the  magnanimity  of  Cassar  to  be  the 
witness  of  his  bloody  end. 

§  27.  Thus  died  '*  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world,"  a  man 
who  failed  in  nothing  that  he  attempted.  He  might,  Cicero 
thought,  have  been  a  great  orator ;  his  Commentaries  remain  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  great  writer.  As  a  general  he  had  few 
superiors;  as  a  statesman  and  politician  no  equal.  That 
which  stamps  him  as  a  man  of  true  greatness,  is  the  entire 
absence  of  vanity  and  self-conceit  from  his  character.  If  it 
were  not  known  that  Caesar  was  the  narrator  of  his  own  cam- 
paigns, no  one  could  guess  that  cold  and  dispassionate  narrative 
to  be  from  his  pea  His  genial  temper  and  easy  unaffected 
manners  bear  testimony  to  the  same  point.  It  is  well  known 
indeed  that  he  paid  great  attention  to  his  personal  appearance, — 
a  foible  which  he  shared  in  common  with  many  great  men 
equally  free  from  other  vanity.  In  youth  he  was  strikingly 
handsome,  and  was  the  welcome  lover  of  many  dissolute 
Roman  dames.  His  hard  life  and  unremitting  activity  had 
furrowed  his  face  with  lines,  and  left  him  with  that  meagre 
visage  which  is  made  familiar  to  us  from  his  coins.  To  the 
same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  his  liability,  in  later  life,  to  fits 
of  an  epileptic  nature.  But  even  in  these  days  he  was  sedu- 
lous in  arranging  his  robes,  and  was  pleased  to  have  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  laurel  crown  to  bide  the  scantiness  of 
his  hair.  His  morality  in  domestic  life  was  not  better  or 
worse  than  commonly  prevailed  in  those  licentious  days.  He 
indulged  in   profligate   amours  freely  and  without  scruple. 
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But  public  opinion  reproached  him  not  for  this.  When  it 
was  sought  to  blacken  his  character,  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye 
were  imputed  to  him ;  but  they  were  never  proved,  and 
he  always  indignantly  denied  them.  He  seldom,  if  ever, 
allowed  pleasure  to  interfere  with  business,  and  here  his 
character  forms  a  notable  contrast  to  that  of  Sylla.  In 
other  respects  the  men  were  not  unlike.  Both  were  men 
of  real  genius,  and  felt  their  strength  without  vanity.  But 
Sylla  loved  pleasure  more  than  power ;  Caesar  valued  power 
above  all  other  things.  As  a  general,  Ca?sar  was  probably  no 
less  inferior  to  Pompey  than  Sylla  to  Marius.  Yet  his  suc- 
cesses in  war,  achieved  by  a  man  who,  in  his  forty-ninth  year, 
had  hardly  seen  a  camp,  add  to  our  conviction  of  his  real 
genius.  Those  successes  were  due  not  so  much  to  scientific  and 
calculated  manoeuvres,  as  to  rapid  audacity  of  movement  and 
perfect  mastery  over  the  wills  of  men.  That  he  caused  the 
death  or  captivity  of  some  million  of  Gauls,  to  provide  treasure 
and  form  an  army  for  his  political  purposes,  is  shocking  to 
us ;  but  it  was  not  so  to  Roman  moralists.  Any  Roman 
commander  with  like  powers,  except,  perhaps,  Cato,  would  have 
acted  in  like  manner.  But  the  clemency  with  which  Caesar 
spared  the  lives  of  his  opponents  in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  easy 
indulgence  with  which  he  received  them  into  favour,  were  pecu- 
liarly his  own.  His  political  career  was  troubled  by  no 
scruples :  to  gain  his  end  he  was  utterly  careless  of  the  means. 
But  before  we  judge  him  severely,  we  must  remember  the 
manner  in  which  the  Marian  party  had  been  trampled  under 
foot  by  Sylla  and  the  Senate.  If,  however,  the  mode  in  which 
he  rose  to  power  was  questionable,  the  mode  in  which  he  exer- 
cised it  was  admirable.  By  the  action  of  constant  civil  broils 
the  constitutional  system  of  Rome  had  given  way  to  anarchy, 
and  there  seemed  no  escape  except  by  submission  to  the  strong 
domination  of  one  capable  man.  The  only  efiect  of  Caesar's 
fall  was  to  cause  a  renewal  of  bloodshed  for  another  half 
generation ;  and  then  his  work  was  finished  by  a  far  less  noble 
and  generous  ruler.  Those  who  slew  Caesar  were  guilty  of  a 
great  crime,  and  a  still  greater  blunder. 
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CHAPTER    LXIX. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CiESAR  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  PHILIPPL 

(44—42  B.C.) 

§  1.  Terror  of  Senate  and  People:  Conspirators  retire  to  Capitol.  §  2.  Antony 
takes  possession  of  Csesar's  money  and  papers.  §  3.  Brutus  addresses  the 
People  in  Forum  :  Conspirators  again  retire  to  the  Capitol.  §  4.  Negociation 
with  Antony:  Meetings  of  Senate:  confirmation  of  Caesar's  Acts.  §  5. 
Csesar's  Will :  Funeral  oration  in  Forum :  Biot.  §  6.  Temporising  policy 
of  Antony:  he  abolishes  the  Dictatorship:  quits  Bome.  §  7.  Octavius 
lands  in  Italy  and  declares  himself  Caesar's  heir :  his  quarrel  with  Antony. 
§  8.  Antony  master  of  the  Senate :  the  Liberators  finally  quit  Italy :  Cicero 
returns  to  Rome.  §  9.  Antony's  use  of  Caesar's  papers.  §  10.  The  First 
Philippic:  Antony's  reply :  Cicero  urtiM  the  Second  Philippic.  §11.  Pansa 
and  Hirtius,  the  Consuls-elect,  declare  for  Octavius  against  Antony :  Antony 
leaves  Bome  and  invests  Dec.  Brutus  at  Mutina :  Cicero  publishes  his  Second 
Philippic.  §  12.  Hirtius  and  Octavius  take  the  field  against  Antony: 
Antony  intercepts  Pansa,  but  is  himself  intercepted  and  afterwards  defeated 
by  Hirtius :  death  of  both  Consuls.  §  13.  Hopes  of  the  Senate :  Sext. 
Pompey,  Plancus,  PoUio,  Lepidus :  Antony  retreats  across  the  Alps  and 
joins  Lepidus.  §  14.  Octavius  marches  to  Bome  and  is  elected  Consul  with 
Q.  Pedius.  §  15.  Pedian  Law,  condemning  Crosar's  murderers:  Death  of 
Dec.  Brutus.  §  16.  Formation  of  the  Triumvirate.  §  17.  Proscription. 
§  18.  Death  of  Cicero.  §  19.  His  character.  §  20.  Sext.  Pompeius  saves 
many  of  the  proscribed :  Octavius  attempts  to  expel  him  from  Sicily.  §  21. 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  Cassius  in  Syria :  death  of  Trebonius  and  of  Dolabella. 
§  22.  Doings  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  Asia  Minor :  Vision  of  Brutus. 
§  23.  Position  of  the  hostile  armies  at  Philippi.  §  24.  First  Battle  of 
Philippi :  death  of  Cassius.  §  25.  Second  Battle  of  Philippi :  death  of 
Brutus.    §  26.  Character  of  Brutus. 

§  1.  While  the  Conspirators  were  at  their  bloody  work,  the 
mass  of  the  Senators  rushed  in  confused  terror  to  the  doors ; 
and  when  Brutus  turned  to  address  his  peers  in  defence  of  the 
deed,  the  Hall  was  well  nigh  empty.  Cicero,  who  had  been 
present,  answered  not,  though  he  was  called  by  name  ;  Antony, 
fearful  for  his  own  life,  had  hurried  away  to  exchange  his  con- 
sular robes  for  the  garb  of  a  slave.  Disappointed  of  obtaining 
the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Senate,  the  Conspirators  sallied 
out  into  the  Forum  to  win  the  ear  of  the  People.  But  here  too 
they  were  disappointed.     Not  knowing  what  massacre  might 
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be  in  store,  every  man  had  fled  to  his  own  house  ;  and  in  rain 
the  (/onspirators  paraded  the  Forum,  holding  up  their  blood- 
stained weapons  and  proclaiming  themselves  the  Liberators  of 
Rome.     Disappointment  was  not  their  only  feeling  :  they  were 
not  without  fear.     For  they  knew  well  that  Lepidus,  being  on 
the  eve  of  departure  for  his  Province  of  Narbonese  Gaul  and 
Northern  Spain,  had  a  Legion  encamped  on  the  Island ;  and 
if  he  were  to  unite  with  Antony  against  them,  the  stroke  which 
they  had  struck  would  quickly  be  avenged.     In  all  haste,  there- 
fore, they  retired  to  the  Capitol,  where  they  were  secure  from 
assault.     Meanwhile,  three  of  Caesar's  slaves,  finding  no  one  to 
interrupt  their  pious  work,  placed  their  master's  body  upon  a 
stretcher,  and  carried  it  to  his  house  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Forum  with  one  arm  dangling  from  the  unsupported  comer. 
In  this  condition  the  widowed  Calpumia  received  the  lifeless 
clay,  which  the  spirit  within  it  had  so  lately  made  Sovereign  of 
the  world. 

§  2.  Lepidus  moved  his  troops  to  the  Campus  Martins. 
But  Antony  had  no  thoughts  of  resorting  to  arms,  which  would 
probably  leave  Lepidus  master  of  Rome.*  During  the  night 
he  took  possession  of  an  immense  treasure,  which  Caesar  had 
deposited  in  the  Temple  of  Ops  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
projected  Parthian  campaign,  and  persuaded  Calpumia  to  put 
into  his  hands  a  large  sum  of  money  which  the  Dictator  kept  in 
his  own  house,  together  with  all  his  papers,  public  and  private. 
Possessed  of  these  securities,  he  barricaded  his  house  on  the 
Carinas,  and  determined  to  watch  the  course  of  events. 

§  3.  In  the  evening  Cicero,  with  other  Senators,  visited  the 
self-styled  Liberators  in  the  CapitoL  They  had  not  communi- 
cated their  plot  to  the  veteran  Orator,  through  fear  (they  said) 
of  his  irresolute  counsels :  nor  could  his  friends  aver  that  it 
was  from  fear  of  his  moral  disapproval ;  for  now  that  the  deed 
was  done  he  extolled  it  as  a  godlike  act  Next  morning, 
Dolabella,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  a  frivolous  and  profligate  Noble- 
man, whom  Caesar  had  promised  should  be  his  successor  in  the 
Consulship,  assumed  the  Consular  fasces  and  joined  the  Libe- 
rators, while  Cinna,  son  of  the  old  Marian  leader,  and  therefore 
brother-in-law  to  Caesar,  threw  aside  his  Praetorian  robes,  de- 

*  ThiB  fear  is  expressly  attributed  to  him  by  Dio  C.  xliv.  34. 
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daring  he  would  no  longer  wear  the  tyrant's  livery.  Dea 
Brutus,  a  good  soldier,  had  taken  a  band  of  gladiators  into  pay, 
to  serve  as  a  body-guard  of  the  Liberators.  Thus  strengthened, 
and  seeing  that  Antony  and  Lepidus  moved  not,  they  ventured 
again  to  descend  into  the  Forum.  Brutus  mounted  the  Tri- 
bune, and  addressed  the  People  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
speech,  which  produced  little  effect.  But  when  Cinna  followed 
him,  and  vehemently  assailed  the  memory  of  the  Dictator,  the 
crowd  broke  out  into  loud  and  menacing  cries.  Again  foiled, 
the  Liberators  again  retired  to  the  Capitol. 

§4  That  same  night  they  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Antony,  and  the  result  appeared  next  morning,  the  second 
after  the  murder.  The  Senate,  summoned  to  meet  in  the 
Temple  of  Tellus,  obeyed  the  call  in  large  numbers.  Antony 
and  Dolabella  both  attended  the  sitting  in  their  Consular  robes, 
and  Cinna  again  assumed  his  Praetorian  garb.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  a  reconciliation  had  been  effected :  for  Antony  at 
once  moved  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  granted  for  all 
that  had  been  done,  and  Cicero  seconded  the  motion  in  an 
animated  speech.  It  was  carried ;  and  Antony  next  moved, 
that,  to  prevent  confusion  and  discontent,  all  the  appointments 
and  acts  of  the  Dictator  should  be  recognised  as  law.  He  had 
his  own  purposes  here ;  but  the  Liberators  also  saw  in  the 
motion  an  advantage  to  themselves :  for  they  were  actually  in 
possession  of  some  of  the  chief  Magistracies,  and  had  received 
appointments  to  some  of  the  richest  Provinces  of  the  Empira 
This  proposal,  therefore,  was  favourably  received ;  but  it  was 
adjourned  to  the  next  day,  together  with  the  important  question 
of  Funeral. 

On  the  next  day,  Csesar's  Acts  were  formally  confirmed,  and 
among  them  his  Will  was  declared  valid,  though  its  provisions 
were  yet  unknown.  After  this,  it  was  diflBeult  to  reject  the 
proposal  that  the  Dictator  should  have  a  public  burial  Old 
Senators  remembered  the  riots  that  attended  the  funeral  of 
Clodius,  and  shook  their  heada  Cassius  opposed  it.  But 
Brutus,  with  the  imprudent  magnanimity  that  marked  his  wliole 
proceedings  at  this  juncture,  decided  in  favour  of  allowing  it 
To  seal  the  reconciliation,  Lepidus  entertained  Brutus  that  day 
at  dinner,  and  Cassius  was  feasted  by  Mark  Antony. 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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§  5.  The  Will  was  immediately  made  public  Cleopatra 
was  still  in  Rome,  and  entertained  hopes  that  the  boy  Caesarion 
would  be  declared  the  Dictator's  heir ;  for  though  he  had  been 
married  thrice,  there  was  no  one  of  his  lineage  surYiving.  But 
(^o'sar  was  too  much  a  Roman,  and  knew  the  Romans  too  well, 
to  be  guilty  of  this  folly.  Young  C.  Octavius,  his  sister's  son,  was 
declared  his  heir.  Legacies  were  left  to  all  his  supposed  friends, 
among  whom  were  several  of  the  assassins.  His  noble  gardens 
on  the  Janiculum  were  devised  to  the  use  of  the  Public,  and 
ovory  Roman  Citizen  was  to  receive  a  donation  of  300  sesterces 
(iH'twoen  2/.  and  SL  sterling).  The  effect  of  this  publication 
wa8  oleotria  Devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  generous  Dictator 
luul  hatred  for  his  murderers  at  once  filled  every  breast. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  followed  the  Funeral.  The 
Ixuly  was  to  be  burnt  and  the  ashes  deposited  in  the  Campus 
M<u*tius  near  the  tomb  of  his  only  child  Julia.  But  it  was  first 
brouji^ht  into  the  Forum  upon  a  bier  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
covennl  with  rich  tapestries,  which  was  carried  by  men  high  in 
rank  and  office.  There  Antony,  as  Consul,  rose  to  pronounce 
tho  Funeral  Oration.  He  ran  tbrough  the  chief  acts  of  Caesar's 
lifo,  ri'citod  his  Will,  and  then  spoke  of  the  death  which  had 
rt>wanled  him.  To  make  this  more  vividly  present  to  the  excit- 
ublo  Italians,  he  displayed  a  waxen  image  in  which  were 
roj)n*sented  all  the  three-and-twenty  wounds,  and  the  very  robe 
which  he  had  worn  all  rent  and  blood-stained.  Soul-stirring 
dirges  added  to  tho  solemn  horror  of  the  scene.  But  to  us  the 
memorable  speech  which  Shakspere  puts  into  Antony's  mouth 
will  give  the  liveliest  notion  of  the  art  used  and  the  impression 
l)roduced.  At  first  the  Senators  and  friends  of  the  Liberators 
who  had  attended  the  ceremony  looked  on  in  moody  silence. 
Soon  the  menacing  gestures  of  the  crowd  made  them  look  to 
their  safety.  They  disappeared  one  by  one  ;  and  the  multitude 
insisted  on  burning  the  body,  as  they  had  burned  the  body  of 
Clodius,  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Forum.  It  was  even 
projiosod  to  make  the  Curia  Pompeia  itself,  where  the  murder 
had  been  committed,  the  pyre  of  Caesar.  But  while  others 
were  disputing,  some  of  the  veterans  who  attended  the  funeral, 
sot  fire  to  the  bier ;  benches  and  firewood  heaped  round  it  soon 
made  a  sufficient  pile. 
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From  the  blazing  pyre  the  crowd  rushed,  eager  for  ven- 
geance, to  the  houses  of  the  Conspirators.  But  they  had  all 
fled  betimes.  One  poor  wretch  fell  a  victim  to  the  fiiry  of  the 
mob, — Helvius  Gnna,  a  poet  who  had  devoted  his  art  to  the 
service  of  the  Dictator.  He  was  mistaken  for  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna  the  Praetor,  and  torn  to  pieces  before  the  mistake  could 
be  explained.^ 

§  6.  Antony  was  now  the  real  Master  of  Rome.  The 
treasure  which  he  had  seized  gave  him  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing the  goodwill  of  many  antagonists,  and  above  all  of  securing 
the  attachment  not  only  of  the  veterans  stationed  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  but  also  of  the  great  army  now  assembled  in 
Epirus.  He  did  not,  however,  proceed  in  the  course  which, 
from  the  tone  of  his  funeral  harangue,  might  have  been 
expected.  The  sword  which  he  appeared  to  have  drawn  for 
battle  was  returned  to  the  sheath.  He  allowed  the  Consul 
Dolabella  to  put  down  the  riots  by  force ;  he  renewed  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  murderers  ;  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  con- 
tinued hovering  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  encouraged  by  his 
tone  to  visit  Rome  once  at  least,  if  not  oftener,  after  that  day  ; 
and  Dec.  Brutus,  with  his  gladiators,  was  suffered  to  establish 
himself  in  the  City.  Antony  went  still  further.  He  gratified 
the  Senate  by  passing  a  Law  to  abolish  the  Dictatorship  for 
ever.  After  this  wavering  and  uncertain  conduct,  he  left 
Rome  to  make  a  tour  in  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  Italian  Communities  and  try  the  temper  of  the 
veterans. 

§  7.  Meanwhile  another  actor  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
This  was  young  Octavius,  now  the  declared  heir  of  Caesar. 
He  had  been  but  six  months  in  the  camp  at  Apollonia ;  but  in 
that  short  time  he  had  formed  a  close  friendship  with  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa,  a  yoimg  man  of  his  own  age,  who  possessed 
great  abilities  for  active  life,  but  could  not  boast  of  any  distin- 
guished ancestry.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  uncle's  assassina^ 
tion  reached  the  camp,  his  friend  Agrippa  and  others  recom- 
mended him  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  troops,  and  march  upon 
Rome.  But  the  youth,  with  a  wariness  above  his  years,  re- 
sisted these  bold  counsels.     Landing  near  Brundusium  almost 

*>  See  below,  Chapt.  Izxi.  §  14. 
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alone,  he  there  first  heard  that  Ciesar's  Will  had  been  pub- 
lished, aud  that  he  was  declared  Caesar's  priucipal  heir.  He 
at  once  accepted  the  dangerous  honour,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention of  assuming  the  name  of  his  benefactor.  As  he  travelled 
slowly  towards  the  City,  he  stayed  some  days  at  PuteoU  with 
his  mother  Atia,  who  was  now  married  to  L.  Philippus.  Both 
mother  and  stepfather  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
perilous  business  of  claiming  bis  inheritance.  At  the  same 
place  he  had  an  interview  with  Cicero,  who  had  quitted  Rome 
in  despair  after  the  Funeral ;  and  he  left  the  Orator  under 
the  impression  that  he  might  be  won  to  what  was  called  the 
Republican  party.  At  length  he  arrived  at  Rome,  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  There  he  at  once  requested  an  inter- 
view with  Antony,  who  had  returned  from  his  Italian  tour ; 
and,  as  his  uncle's  heir,  demanded  an  account  of  the  moneys 
of  which  the  Consul  had  taken  possession,  in  order  that  be 
might  pay  the  300  sesterces  to  all  citizens  who  claimed  their 
legacy,  and  might  discharge  the  other  obligations  that  were 
laid  upon  him  by  his  uncle's  Will.  But  Antony  had  already 
spent  great  part  of  the  money  in  bribing  his  worthless  colleague 
Dolabella  and  other  influential  persons ;  nor  was  he  willing  to 
give  up  any  portion  of  his  spoil.  Octavius  therefore  sold  what 
remained  of  his  uncle's  property,  raised  money  on  his  own 
credit  and  that  of  his  friends,  and  paid  all  legacies  with  great 
exactnesa  This  act  earned  him  much  popuJarity.  Antony 
began  to  fear  and  hate  this  boy  of  eighteen,  whom  he  had 
hitherto  despised,  and  the  Senate  learned  to  look  on  him  as  a 
person  to  be  conciliated. 

To  this  end,  it  was  publicly  decreed  that  the  month  Quintilis 
should  continue  to  be  styled  July,  as  had  been  determined  in 
the  Dictator's  lifetime ;  and  a  day  was  set  apart  for  celebrating 
his  memory  with  divine  honours. 

§  8.  Still  Antony  remained  in  possession  of  all  actual  power. 
The  Senate,  weakened  by  the  absence  of  the  Liberators,  of 
Cicero,  and  many  others,  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  the  Consul, 
and  overawed  by  his  troops,  voted,  on  his  demand,  that  the 
Provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  though  granted  to  Brutus 
and  Cassius  by  the  act  of  Cssar,  should  be  transferred  to  his 
own   brother    C.   Antonius    and  Dolabella.      Shortly    after, 
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another  Decree  was  issued  by  which  the  coyeted  Province  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  was  transferred  from  Dec.  Brutus  to  Antony 
himself.  The  news  of  this  and  other  arbitrary  acts  convinced 
Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  rest  that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  at 
Rome.  Dec  Brutus,  with  soldierlike  promptitude,  immediately 
left  Rome  and  took  possession  of  his  Province  by  force.  But 
M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  still  dallied.  Their  vacillating  con- 
duct during  this  time  gives  us  an  unfavourable  impression  of 
their  fitness  for  any  enterprise  of  mark.  Cicero,  not  himself 
remarkable  for  political  firmness,  in  this  crisis  displayed  a 
vigour  and  resolution  worthy  of  his  earlier  days,  and  was 
scandalised  by  the  unworthy  bickerings  of  his  friends.*  At 
length,  however,  but  still  with  much  hesitation  and  many 
delays,  they  set  sail  from  Velia  for  Greece.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  September.  At  Velia  they  had  met  Cicero  for  the 
last  time.  Hie  veteran  Orator  also  had  at  one  moment  made 
up  his  mind  to  retire  from  public  life  to  Athens,  and  end  his 
days  there  in  learned  leisure.  In  the  course  of  this  summer 
he  had  continued  to  employ  himself  on  some  of  his  most  ela- 
borate treatises.  His  works  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods  and 
on  Divination,  his  Offices,  his  Dialogue  on  Old  Age,  and 
several  other  Essays  belong  to  this  period,  and  mark  the 
restless  activity  of  his  mind.  But  though  he  twice  set  sail  from 
Italy,  he  was  twice  driven  back  by  contrary  winds ;  and  the 
last  time  he  was  brought  to  port  at  Velia.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  wavering ;  for  letters  received  from  Au.  Hirtius, 
and  other  frdends  of  Caesar,  who  had  taken  part  against  Antony, 
gave  him  hopes  that,  in  the  name  of  Octavius,  they  might  suc- 
cessfully oppose  Antony,  and  restore  constitutional  government. 
He  declared  his  purpose  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  com- 
mended him,  and  took  leave  of  him.  They  went  their  way  to 
the  East  to  raise  armies  against  Antony ;  he  returned  to  Rome 
to  fight  the  battles  of  his  party  in  the  Senate  House. 

§  9.  Meanwhile  Antony  had  been  running  riot  In  posses- 
sion of  Caesar's  papers,  with  no  one  to  check  him,  he  produced 
ready  warrant  for  every  measure  which  he  wished  to  carry,  and 
pleaded  the  vote  of  the  Senate  which  confirmed  all  the  Acts 

c  See  an  interesting  Letter,  in  which  he  describes  a  conference  held  by  the 
Conspirators  in  hid  presence  at  Autiiim.— ild  Ait.  xv.  11. 
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of  Cassar.  When  he  could  not  produce  a  genuine  paper,  be 
interpolated  or  forged  what  was  needful.  Thus  he  granted 
immunities  and  exemptions,  brought  forward  laws  for  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  Law  Courts,  with  many  other  measures, 
all  tending  to  root  his  own  power,  but  too  ephemeral  in  their 
duration  to  need  particular  mention. 

§  10.  On  the  day  after  Cicero's  return  (September  Ist)  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  Senate.     But  the  Orator  did  not  attend. 
Antony  considered  his  absence  as  a  slight,  aad  threatened  to 
send  men  to  drag  him  from  his  house.     Next  day  CSoero  was 
in  his  place,  but  now  Antony  was  absent.     The  Orator  rose 
and  addressed  the  Senate  in  what  is  called  his  First  Philippic. 
This  was  a  measured  attack  upon  the  government  and  policy 
of  Antony,  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  attempted  to  win  over 
the  other  Consul,  Dolabella.    But  all  personalities  were  carefully 
eschewed  ; — the  tone  of  the  whole  speech,  indeed,  is  such  as 
might  be  delivered  by  a  leader  of  opposition  in  Parliament  at 
the   present    day.      Antony,   enraged  at  this  boldness,    sum- 
moned a  meeting  for  the  19th  of  September,  which  Cicero  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  attend,  and  attacked  the  absent  Orator 
in   the  strongest  language   of  personal   abuse   and   menace. 
Cicero  sate  down  at  home,  and  composed  his  famous  Second 
Philippic,  which  is  written  as  if  it  were  delivered  on  the  same 
day,  in  reply  to  Antony's  intemperate  invective.     At  present, 
however,  he  contented  himself  with  sending  a  copy  of  it  to 
Atticus,  enjoining  secrecy. 

§  11.  Matters  quickly  drew  to  a  head  between  Antony  and 
Octavius.  The  latter  had  succeeded,  after  some  difficulty,  in 
securing  a  thousand  men  of  his  uncle's  veterans  who  had  settled 
in  Campania ;  and  by  great  exertions  in  the  different  towns  of 
Italy  as  far  as  Ravenna  northwards  had  levied  a  considerable 
force.  Meantime  four  of  the  Epirote  Legions  had  just  landed 
at  Brundusium,  and  Antony  hastened  to  attach  them  to  his  cause. 
But  the  largess  which  he  offered  them  was  only  a  hundred 
denaries  a  man,  and  the  soldiers  laughed  in  his  face.  Antony, 
enraged  at  their  conduct,  seized  the  ringleaders,  and  deci- 
mated them.  This  severity  only  served  to  change  their  open 
insolence  into  sullen  anger,  and  emissaries  from  Octavian 
endeavoured  to  draw  them  over  to  the  side  of  their  young  master. 
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They  had  so  far  obeyed  Antony  as  to  march  northwards  to 
Ariminum,  while  he  repaired  to  Rome.  But  as  he  entered  the 
Senate-house,  he  heard  that  two  of  the  four  Legions  had 
deserted  to  his  rival,  and  in  great  alarm  he  hastened  to  the  camp 
just  in  time  to  keep  the  remainder  of  the  troops  under  his 
standard,  by  distributing  to  every  man  five  hundred  denaries. 

The  persons  to  hold  the  Consulship  for  the  next  year  had 
been  designated  by  Caesar,  and  his  will  was  still  allowed  to  pre- 
vail. They  were  both  old  officers  of  the  Gallic  army,  C.  Vibius 
Pansa,  and  Au.  Hirtius,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Eighth  Book 
of  the  History  of  the  Gallic  War.  Cicero  was  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  become  patriots,  because,  disgusted  with  the 
arrogance  of  Antony,  they  had  declared  for  Octavius  and  the 
Senate.  Moreover,  they  were  old  friends  of  Dec.  Brutus ;  and 
Antony  began  to  fear  that  all  persons  and  parties  might  combine 
to  crush  him.  He  determined,  therefore,  no  longer  to  remain 
inactive ;  and  about  the  end  of  November,  having  collected  all 
his  troops  at  Ariminum,  which,  notwithstanding  desertions,  were 
a  large  and  formidable  force,^  he  marched  along  the  iEmilian 
road  to  drive  Dea  Brutus  out  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Decimus  was 
obliged  to  throw  himself  into  Mutina  (Modena),  and  Antony 
immediately  blockaded  the  place.  As  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned,  Cicero  published  the  famous  Second  Philippic,  in  which 
he  lashed  the  Consul  with  the  most  unsparing  hand,  going 
through  the  history  of  his  past  life,  exaggerating  the  debauch- 
cries  which  were  common  to  Antony  with  great  part  of  the  Roman 
youth,  and  painting  in  the  strongest  colours  the  profligate  use 
which  he  had  made  of  Caesar's  papers.  Its  efiect  was  very 
great,  and  Cicero  followed  up  the  blow  by  the  following  twelve 
Philippics,  which  were  speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate-House 
and  Forum,  at  intervals  from  December  44  b.c.  to  April  in  the 
next  year,  well  calculated  to  excite  enthusiasm  for  any  person, 
who,  like  Octavius,  was  determined  to  oppose  the  arrogant 
tyranny  of  Antony. 

§  12.  Cicero  was  anxious  to  break  off  with  Antony  at  once, 
by  declaring  him  a  public  enemy.  But  the  late  Consul  was 
still  regarded  by  many  Senators  as  the  representative  of  the 

<*  Antony  had  four  LegionB  of  veterans,  with  a  large  additional  force  of 
Allies  and  new  leries.    Appian  Bell,  Civ,  iii.  46. 
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(^asarian  party,  and  it  was  resolved  to  treat  with  him.  The 
demands  of  Antony  were  much  the  same  as  those  which  had 
heen  granted  to  Caesar  himself  on  the  formation  of  the  First 
Triumvirate.  They  were  deemed  so  extravagant,  that  nego- 
tiations were  at  once  broken  off,  and  nothing  remained  but  to 
try  the  fortune  of  arms.  Both  Consuls  proceeded  to  levy 
troo])s  ;  but  so  exhausted  was  the  Treasury,  and  so  small  the 
receipts  from  the  Provinces,  that  now  for  the  first  time  since 
the  triumph  of  ^Emilius  PauUus,  it  was  found  necessary  to  levy 
a  property-tax  upon  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  Italy.* 

Meantime  Octavius  and  the  Senatorial  cbiefe  had  assembled 
their  forces  at  Alba.  The  regular  troops  were  of  nearly  the 
same  number  as  those  of  Antony/  On  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year  (43  b.c.)  Hirtius  marched  straight  towards  Mutina,  and 
with  him  Octavius,  who  put  himself  under  the  Consul's  com- 
mand. The  other  Consul,  Fansa,  remained  at  Rome  to  raise 
new  levies,  but  by  the  end  of  March  he  also  was  on  his  way 
to  form  a  junction  with  Ilirtius  and  raise  the  siege  of  Mutina. 
Both  parties  pretended  to  be  acting  in  Caesar's  name.  Cicero 
for  the  next  few  months  was  actually  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  displayed  a  vigour  worthy  of  his  best  days. 

Antony  left  his  brother  Lucius  in  the  lines  before  Mutina^ 
while  he  took  the  field  himself  against  Ilirtius  and  Octavius. 
For  three  months  the  opponents  lay  watching  each  other.  But 
when  Antony  learnt  that  Fansa  was  coming  up  with  reinforce- 
ments, he  made  a  rapid  movement  southwfiu*d  with  two  of  his 
veteran  Legions,  and  attacked  the  raw  levies  on  their  march  to 
join  Ilirtius.  A  sharp  conflict  followed,  in  which  Fansa's  troops 
were  defeated,  and  the  Consul  himself  was  carried,  mortally 
wounded,  off  the  field.  But  Hirtius  was  on  the  alert,  and 
assaulted  Antony's  wearied  troops  on  their  way  back  to  their 
camp,  with  some  advantage.  I'his  was  on  the  15th  of  April, 
and  on  the  27th,  Hirtius,  by  a  skilful  advance,  drew  Antony 
from  his  entrenchments  before  Mutina.  A  fierce  battle  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  troops  of  Antony  were  at  last  driven  back 
into  their  lines.     Hirtius  followed  close  upon  the  flying  enemy  ; 

•  Chapt.  xliv.  §  28. 

t  Two  Legions  which  had  deserted  from  Antony,  one  newly  levied,  two 
partly  composed  of  vetoraus  and  iiUed  up  with  recruits. — Appian  ut  st*pr,  47. 
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the  camp  was  carried  by  storm,  and  a  complete  victory  would 
have  been  won  had  not  Hirtius  himself  fallen.  Upon  this 
disaster  Octavius  drew  off  the  troops.  The  news  of  the  first 
battle  had  been  reported  at  Rome  as  a  victory,  and  gave  rise  to 
extravagant  rejoicings.  The  second  battle  was  really  a  victory, 
but  all  rejoicing  was  damped  by  the  news  that  one  Consul  was 
dead  and  the  other  dying.  No  such  fatal  mischance  had 
happened  since  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  Marcellus  and 
Crispinus  fell  in  one  day. 

§  13.  After  his  defeat,  Antony  felt  it  impossible  to  maintain 
the  siege  of  Mutina.  With  Dec.  Brutus  in  the  town  behind 
him,  and  the  victorious  Legions  of  Octavius  before  him,  his 
position  was  critical.  He  therefore  prepared  to  retreat,  and 
effected  this  purpose  with  the  skill  and  coolness  to  be  expected 
of  a  good  soldier.  His  destination  was  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonese  Gaul,  where  Lepidus  had  assumed  the  government 
He  had  already  been  engaged  in  negotiations  with  this  vain 
and  feeble  man,  and  had  prepared  for  the  worst.  Cicero  and 
the  Senate  also  had  hopes  in  the  same  quarter.  L.  Munatius 
Plancus  commanded  in  Northern  Gaul,  and  C.  Asinius  PoUio 
in  Southern  Spain.  Sext  Pompeius  had  made  good  his  ground 
in  the  latter  country,  and  had  almost  expelled  PoUio  from  BaBtica. 
Plancus  and  PoUio,  both  friends  and  favourites  of  Caesar,  had 
as  yet  declared  neither  for  Antony  nor  Octavius.  Lepidus  had 
shown  some  jealousy  of  Antony.  If  Lepidus  could  be  persuaded 
to  join  Plancus,  if  PoUio  would  make  a  treaty  with  Sext.  Pom- 
peius, Antony  would  find  his  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps  even  worse  than  his  position  in  Italy.  If  Octavius  would 
join  with  Dea  Brutus,  and  pursue  him,  he  might  not  be  able  to 
escape  from  Italy  at  all.  But  aU  these  political  combinations 
failed.  Sext  Pompeius  accepted  a  sum  of  money  from  Lepidus, 
but  took  no  further  part  in  the  war.  Plancus  and  PoUio  stood 
aloof,  waiting  for  the  course  of  events.  Dec.  Brutus  was  not 
strong  enough  to  pursue  Antony  by  himself.  Octavius  was  un- 
willing, even  if  he  had  been  able,  to  unite  the  veterans  of  Caesar 
with  troops  commanded  by  one  of  Caesar's  murderers.  And  so  it 
happened,  that  Antony  effected  his  retreat  across  the  Alps  un- 
molested, but  not  without  great  sufferings  and  extreme  hard- 
ships, which  he  bore  in  common  with  the  meanest  soldier.     It 
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a:  soc^  rzMs  tbax  iiSs  good  qulities  always  showed  them- 
Sl^>v<w  and  b^  rxLasx  nxiaiaDce  of  misery  endeared  him  to 
e^vrf  TBar,  s^io-  lus  coaiiiBazML     On  his  arriTal  in  Narbonese 
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Gx.lL  be  easLly  prrraDed  od  the  feeble  Lepdus  to  join  him. 
Tbe  TWO  cvoimazkiers  met  at  Foram  Julii  (Frejus),  and  agreed 
OQ  a  piaa  of  fotunp  cpenuioDSL 

§  14.  Tbe  coadact  of  Otutiiis  in  aDowing  Antony  to  escape 
ga^v  rise  to  the  graTvst  §uspkioD&  It  was  eren  said  that  the 
CoQsols  had  betm  killed  br  Ids  agents.  Cicero,  who  had  hitherto 
warmlr  maimained  his  cause«  was  alent  He  had  delirered  his 
fourteenth  and  last  Philippic  on  the  news  of  the  first  victory 
gained  by  Hirdis.  Tins  was  on  the  22nd  of  April.  But  now 
he  talked  in  priTate  of  ^  remoTing  '*  the  boy  of  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  make  a  tooL  Octavios,  howerer,  had  taken  his  part, 
and  was  not  to  be  mnoTed.  Secretly  he  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Antony,  alleging  that  he  was  coerced  by  his  Teterans, 
who  no  doubt  were  really  indignant  at  having  been  called  to 
fight  on  behalf  of  Dec.  Bratus.  After  some  vain  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  thwart  his  progress,  Octavius  appeared  in 
the  Campus  Martins  with  his  Legions.  Ocero  and  most  of  the 
Senators  disappeared  from  the  CSty,  and  the  fickle  populace 
greeted  the  young  heir  of  Caesar  with  applause.  Though  he 
was  not  yet  twenty  he  demanded  the  Considship,  having  indeed 
been  previously  relieved  firom  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  An- 
nalis  by  a  Decree  spontaneously  passed  by  the  Senate  itself. 
He  was  elected  to  the  first  office  in  the  State,  with  his  cousin 
Q.  Pedius.« 

§  15.  A  Curiate  Law  was  granted,  by  which  Octavius  was 
adopted  into  the  Patrician  Gens  of  the  Julii,  and  now  he 
became  legally  possessed  of  the  name  which  he  had  already 
assumed, — C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus.  We  shall  henceforth 
call  him  Octavian. 

The  change  in  his  policy  was  soon  indicated  by  a  Law,  in 
which  he  formally  separated  himself  from  the  Senate.  Pedius 
brought  it  forward.  By  its  provisions  all  Caesar's  murderers 
were  summoned  to  take  their  trial.  Of  course,  none  of  them 
appeared,  and  they  were  condemned  by  default.     By  the  end 

s  Pediua  was  son  of  CaDsaz's  second  sister,  Julia  minor,  and  therefore  first 
cuuain  (once  removed)  to  Octavius. 
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of  September  Octayian  had  again  left  Rome,  was  again  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  close  negotiation  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus.  The  fruits  of  his  conduct  soon  appeared.  Plancus 
and  Pollio  relinquished  their  uncertain  attitude,  and  declared 
against  Caesar's  murderers.  Dec.  Brutus,  deserted  by  most  of 
his  soldiery,  attempted  to  escape  into  Macedonia  by  marching 
round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  through  lUyricum ;  but  he  was 
overtaken  near  Aquileia,  and  slain  by  order  of  Antony. 

§  16.  All  Italy  and  Gaul  being  now  clear  of  the  Senatorial 
party,  Lepidus,  as  mediator,  arranged  a  meeting  between  Octa- 
yian and  Antony,  upon  an  island  in  a  small  riyer  near  Bononia 
(Bologna).  Here  was  settled  the  preliminaries  of  that  great 
Political  Union.  The  three  potentates  agreed  that  they  should 
assume  a  joint  and  coordinate  authority,  under  the  name  of 
Triumyirs,  for  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth.  All 
power  was  placed  in  their  hands ;  they  were  to  nominate  all 
inferior  officers;  and  they  were  to  goyem  all  the  Proyincial 
dependencies  of  the  Empire  with  Proconsular  authority. 
Antony  was  to  have  the  two  Gauls,  except  the  Narbonese 
district,  which,  with  Spain,  was  assigned  to  Lepidus ;  Octayian 
receiyed  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa.  Italy  was  for  the  present 
to  be  left  to  the  Consuls  of  the  time  being,  and  for  the  ensuing 
year  Lepidus,  with  Plancus,  received  promises  of  this  high 
office.  In  return,  Lepidus  gave  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops,  so  that  Octayian  and  Antony,  each  at  the  head  of  ten 
Legions,  prepared  to  conquer  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire, 
which  could  not  yet  be  divided  like  the  Western  Provinces, 
because  it  was  in  possession  of  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

§  17.  But  before  they  began  war  against  their  chief  enemies, 
the  Triumvirs  agreed  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Sylla, — that 
is,  to  extirpate  all  their  opponents  or  private  enemies,  and  to 
raise  money  by  unlimited  confiscations.  To  make  out  this  new 
Proscription,  the  three  associates  framed  a  list  of  all  men's 
names,  whose  death  could  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  advan- 
tageous to  any  of  the  three,  and  on  this  list  each  in  turn  pricked 
a  name.  Antony  had  made  many  personal  enemies  by  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Rome,  and  was  at  no  loss  for  victims.  Octavian 
had  few  direct  enemies;  but  the  boy-despot  discerned  with 
precocious  sagacity  those  who  were  likely  to  impede  his  ambi-^ 
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t»'Ai»  ^«Rt!taw  asfi  be  dii»?  b»  ▼ietzms  wish  Imle  hesitadoD. 
I^^iiiu>w  4  Txji  aad  Seebie  maxu  voold  doC  be  left  behind 
ci  v.«(  *':u>:«iT  vork.  Wluni  aaj  of  tbe  tkiee  pricked  tbe 
ftiUBn  •:(  oci*  visi:  wiA  a  fr-Leod  or  dependent  of  mber  of  his 
^anccixusi,  2,  barzui  w^i  xade  bj  vhicfa  thai  aasociate  daimed 
a  r.ATi*  in  eid'ange  for  u  cooeeaaoG.  The  author  of  the 
Pill.ppics  was  ooi(  t^t  AntOwV  ft  first  victiziB ;  Octaiian  gaTe  him 
op.  2i.i  Xfjtjk  zi  an  equivaleot  for  hs  late  friend  the  life  of 
L  r'jKaar.  uz/de  of  AncixiT.  Lepidns  surreadered  his  brother 
Paull:k»  {*j€  some  similar  £iTo«ir.  So  the  vork  went  oo.  The 
iifsnifclAi  already  giTen  of  Srlla'fi  IVo£cription  may  be  le- 
peaied  here  Lterallj,  except  that  ererr  horror  was  iocreased, 
acid  the  camber  of  Tictims  increaaed.  Not  les  than  three 
hundred  Senators  and  two  thousand  Knights  were  on  the  list 
Q,  Pedius,  an  honest  and  apright  man,  died  in  his  Consulship, 
oTercome  bv  vexation  and  shame  at  being  im|dicated  in  these 
barbarous  transactions. 

§  18.  As  soon  as  their  secret  business  was  ended,  the  Tri- 
omTirs  determined  to  enter  Rome  publicly.  Hitherto  they  had 
not  published  more  than  seventeen  names  of  the  proscribed. 
They  made  their  entrance  severally  on  three  suocesrive  days, 
each  attended  by  a  Legion.  A  Law  was  immediately  brought 
in  to  invest  them  formally  with  the  supreme  authority,  which 
they  had  already  assumed.  This  was  followed  by  the  promul- 
gation of  successive  lists,  each  larger  than  its  predecessor. 

Among  tbe  victims,  far  the  most  conspicuous  was  Cicero. 
^\'itb  bis  brother  Quintus,  tbe  old  Orator  bad  retired  to  his 
Tusculan  villa  soon  after  tbe  Battle  of  M utina ;  and  now  they 
endeavoured  to  escape  in  tbe  hope  of  joining  Brutus  in  Mace- 
donia ;  for  tbe  Orator's  only  son  was  serving  as  a  Tribune  in  the 
Liberator's  army.  After  many  changes  of  domicile,  they  reached 
a  place  called  Astura,  a  little  island  near  Antium,  whero  they 
found  tbemselves  short  of  money,  and  Quintus  ventured  to 
Rome  to  procure  tbe  necessary  supply.  Here  he  was  recog- 
nised and  seized  together  with  bis  son.  Each  desired  to  die 
first,  and  tbe  mournful  claim  to  precedence  was  settled  by  the 
soldiers  killing  both  at  tbe  same  moment  Meantime  CScero 
himself  bad  put  to  sea.  But  even  iu  this  extremity  he  could 
not  make  up  bis  mind  to  leave  Italy,  and  landed  at  Circeii. 
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After  further  hesitation,  he  again  embarked,  and  again  sought 
the  Italian  shore  near  Formiae  (Mola  di  Gaeta).  For  the  night 
he  stayed  at  his  villa  near  that  place ;  and  next  morning  would 
not  move,  exclaiming, — "  Let  me  die  in  my  own  country, — ^that 
country  which  I  have  so  often  saved."  But  his  faithful  slaves 
forced  him  into  a  litter,  and  carried  him  again  towards  the 
coast  Scarcely  were  they  gone,  when  a  band  of  Antony's 
blood-hounds  reached  his  villa,  and  were  put  upon  the  track  of 
their  victim  by  a  young  man  who  owed  everything  to  the  Qceros. 
The  old  Orator  from  his  litter  saw  the  pursuers  coming  up. 
His  own  followers  were  strong  enough  to  have  made  resistance ; 
but  he  desired  them  to  set  the  litter  down.  Then,  raising  him- 
self on  his  elbow,  he  calmly  waited  for  the  ruffians,  and  offered 
his  neck  to  the  sword.  He  was  soon  despatched.  The  chief  of 
the  band,  by  Antony's  express  orders,  hewed  off  the  head  and 
hands  and  carried  them  to  Rome.  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius 
and  now  the  wife  of  Antony,  drove  her  hair-pin  through  the 
tongue  which  had  denounced  the  iniquities  of  both  her  hus- 
bands. The  head  which  had  given  birth  to  the  second  Philippic, 
and  the  hands  which  had  written  it,  were  nailed  to  the  Rostra, 
the  home  of  their  eloquence.  The  sight  and  the  associations 
raised  feelings  of  horror  and  pity  in  every  heart. 

§  19.  Cicero  died  in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  Of  his  long 
and  chequered  career,  it  may  be  said  without  offence  that 
his  last  days  showed  a  resolution  and  a  courage  which  had 
been  wanting  to  the  greater  part  of  his  political  life.  He  fell 
on  evil  times ;  and,  being  eminently  a  man  of  peace,  was  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  mingle  in  counsels  of  civil  war.  From 
his  first  appearance  in  public  during  the  Dictatorship  of  Sylla 
to  the  great  triumph  of  his  Consulship,  he  rose  with  a  vigorous 
and  unflagging  energy  of  spirit,  which  gave  promise  of  a  man 
fit  to  cope  with  the  dangers  that  were  then  closing  round  the 
Constitution  which  he  loved.  But  the  performance  was  not 
equal  to  the  promise.  That  vigour  and  energy  had  been  dis- 
played on  the  popular  side,  and  in  behalf  of  Pompey,  the 
then  popular  hero.  But  when  once  Cicero  had  fairly  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Senatorial  Nobility,  his  public  conduct  is 
marked  by  an  almost  peevish  vacillatioa  His  advances  wore 
coldly  rejected  by  Pompey.     He  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
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to  break  entirely  with  Csesar.  His  new  Senatorial  associates 
never  heartily  welcomed  the  New  Man,  whose  laborious  habits 
contrasted  disadvantageously  with  their  own.  The  vacillation 
which  he  displayed,  due  in  great  part  to  this  ambiguous 
position,  was  in  part  also  caused  by  his  £Guiie  as  an  Orator 
and  by  the  value  which  he  set  upon  his  art.  Being  the 
first  Orator  of  the  day,  he  thought  he  had  a  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  equal  to  the  first  Statesmen ;  and  the  rejection  of 
this  claim  even  by  his  own  party  threw  him  still  more  out  of 
harmony  with  that  party.  He  was  so  devoted  to  his  art,  that 
he  could  not  resolve  to  leave  the  Forum,  even  to  secure 
himself  from  personal  peril.  He  loved  Rome,  as  Johnson  loved 
London,  because  there  alone  he  found  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  his  powers.  Above  all,  he  hated  war.  Therefore  he 
lingered  in  Italy,  when  his  party  had  followed  Pompey  to 
Epirus.  Therefore  he  returned  to  Rome,  when  the  arrival  of 
young  Octavius  gave  promise  of  a  counterpoise  to  Antony,  though 
just  before  he  had  determined  to  quit  his  native  soil  for  ever. 

If  we  turn  from  his  public  to  his  private  character,  our  com- 
mendations need  less  reserve.  None  but  must  admire  the 
vigorous  industry  with  which  from  early  youth  he  prepared  for 
his  chosen  profession  of  an  Advocate,  full  of  the  generous  belief 
that  every  branch  of  liberal  studies  must  be  serviceable  to  one 
who  is  expected  to  bring  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and 
old.^  To  mould  for  use  his  multifarious  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed a  readiness  of  speech  which  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
verbosity.  The  Advocate  with  an  eye  only  to  his  verdict  is 
sometimes  forgotten  in  the  Orator  who  desires  to  display  his 
own  powers.  When  the  Forum  and  the  Senate-house  were 
closed  to  him,  he  poured  the  overflowing  abundance  of  his  ac- 
quirements into  those  dialogues  and  treatises  which  we  still 
read  with  delight.  He  wrote  rapidly  and  fluently  as  he  spoke, 
rather  to  amuse  and  employ  his  mind  in  times  of  enforced  idle- 
ness, than  as  one  who  feels  a  call  to  instruct  or  benefit  mankind. 

His  disposition  was  extremely  amiable.  He  felt  no  jealousy 
for  rivals :  Hortensius  was  among  his  intimate  friends,  and  is 
chiefly  known  to  us  by  Cicero's  generous  praise.  No  man 
had  more  friends.     In  his  family  relations  he  shines  brightly 

''  See  the  fine  passage  in  the  speech  pro  Archia  Poeta,  6. 
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amid  the  darkness  of  that  age.  His  wife  Terentia,  indeed,  was 
one  with  whom  he  had  little  true  sympathy,  and  her  masculine 
energy  must  have  been  oppressive  to  his  less  resolute  character. 
It  was  a  relief,  doubtless,  to  find  an  excuse  for  divorcing  her  in 
the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War.  But  divorces  were  matters  of 
course  in  these  times.  Nor  did  public  opinion  condemn  him, 
when  to  mend  his  broken  fortunes  he  married  Publllia,  a  young 
^rl  of  large  property,  who  was  his  ward.  To  his  affection  for 
his  brother  Quintus  and  for  his  children  there  is  no  drawback. 
There  is  something  amiable  too  in  his  endeavours  to  reclaim 
young  men  of  ability  from  dissolute  courses;  though  his  ill 
success  with  Curio,  with  Cffilius,  with  Dolabella  to  whom  he 
gave  his  only  daughter,  and  lastly  with  Octavian,  shows  that  his 
good-natured  vanity  must  here  also  have  been  in  fault. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  private  letters  of  Cicero  which 
have  been  preserved  subject  him  to  a  severer  test  than  other 
great  men.  They  certainly  disclose  petty  foibles,  of  which 
otherwise  we  should  know  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
unrestrained  outpouring  of  all  his  sentiments  and  wishes  is 
itself  the  consequence  of  these  foibles.  Without  his  unsus- 
pecting vanity  Cicero  would  never  have  penned  such  letters  as 
he  wrote  during  his  banishment  from  Rome.  The  very  fact  of 
these  letters  being  preserved  is  itself  high  testimony  to  his 
reputation.  After  the  close  scrutiny  which  Cicero's  character 
has  undergone,  there  remains  much  weakness,  but  very  little 
evil ;  while  the  integrity  and  justice  of  his  life,  in  an  age  where 
such  qualities  were  the  exception,  if  they  do  not  compensate 
for  his  defects  in  a  political  point  of  view,  yet  entitle  him  to 
the  regard  and  admiration  of  all  good  men. 

§  20.  Many  of  the  proscribed  escaped  their  fate,  and  found 
refuge,  some  with  Brutus  in  the  East,  some  in  Airica,  more 
still  with  Sext.  Pompeius.  This  clever  and  active  adventurer 
bad  broken  off  all  connexion  with  the  Antonian  party,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  troubles  in  Italy  to  extend  his  power.  He 
took  possession  of  Sicily,  and  his  fleets  swept  the  coasts  of  Italy 
to  afford  asidstance  to  Uie  proscribed.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year,  while  Antony  was  intrusted  with  the  military  pre- 
parations for  recovering  the  Eastern  Provinces  from  the  hands 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Octavian  undertook  to  wrest  Sicily  from 
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§  :fi.  By  ibe  end  of  43  ac-  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  East 
was  ill  tL«  Lauiii  of  Brutui*  aud  Cassius.     But  instead  of  mak- 

lit  L^i  'iii-^rceJ  Tuilia,  tlic  Oraior'^  daughter,  before  he  left  Italy. 
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ing  preparations  to  meet  the  danger  which  sooner  or  later  was 
sure  to  threaten  them  from  the  West,  the  two  Commanders 
joined  their  forces,  and  spent  the  early  part  of  the  year  42  B.C. 
in  plundering  rather  than  subduing  the  miserable  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  were  only  just  recovering  from  the  exactions 
levied  by  Metellus  Scipio  before  the  campaign  of  Pharsalia. 
Brutus  demanded  men  and  money  of  the  Lycians ;  and,  when 
they  refused,  he  laid  siege  to  Xanthus,  their  principal  city. 
The  Xanthians  made  the  same  brave  resistance  which  they  had 
offered  500  years  before  to  the  Persian  invaders.*^  They  burnt 
their  city,  and  put  themselves  to  death,  rather  than  submit 
Brutus  wept  over  their  fate,  and  abstained  from  further  exac- 
tions. But  Cassius  showed  less  moderation :  from  the  Rhodians 
alone,  though  they  were  Allies  and  not  subjects  of  Rome,  he 
demanded  all  their  precious  metals  and  the  sum  of  500  talents. 
After  this  campaign  of  plunder,  the  two  Chiefs  met  at  Sardis, 
and  renewed  the  altercations,  which  Cicero  had  witnessed  and 
deplored  in  Italy.  It  is  probable  enough  that  war  might  have 
broken  out  between  them,  had  not  the  preparations  of  the 
Triumvirs  waked  them  from  their  dream  of  security.  It  was, 
as  he  was  passing  over  into  Europe,  that  Brutus,  who  continued 
his  studious  habits  amid  all  disquietudes,  and  limited  his  time 
of  sleep  to  a  period  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  health  and 
strength,  was  dispirited  by  the  vision  which  Shakspere,  after 
Plutarch,  has  made  famous.  As  he  sate  in  his  tent  in  the  dead 
of  night,  he  thought  he  saw  a  huge  and  shadowy  form  stand  by 
him ;  and  when  he  calmly  asked,  *^  What  and  whence  art 
thou?*'  it  answered,  or  seemed  to  answer,  ^*I  am  thiofi  evil 
genius,  Brutus :  we  shall  meet  again  at  Philippi."  It  Ma  no 
doubt  the  result  of  a  diseased  frame,  though  it  was  universally 
held  to  be  a  divine  visitatioa 

§  23.  While  the  Republican  leaders  were  plundering  in  Asia, 
Antony's  lieutenants  had  already  crossed  the  Ionian  Sea,  and 
penetrated  without  opposition  through  the  passes  of  Rhodope 
into  Thrace.  The  Republican  leaders  found  them  at  Philippl 
The  joint  army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  consisted  of  nineteen 
Legions,  which  amounted  to  at  least  80,000  men ;  and  this 
strong  infantry  was  supported  by  the  enormous  force  of  20,000 

^  HerodotoB  i.  176. 
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horse.  But  they  must  have  been  ill  supplied  with  experienced 
officers ;  for  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
eight,^  held  the  chief  command  in  the  army  after  Brutus  and 
Cassius ;  and  Horace,  who  was  but  three-and-twenty,  the  son  of 
a  Freedman,  and  a  youth  of  feeble  constitution,  was  appointed  a 
Legionary  Tribune."  The  forces  opposed  to  them  would  have 
been  at  once  overpowered,  had  not  Antony  himself  opportunely 
arrived  with  the  second  corps  of  the  Triumviral  army.  Sull 
the  Republican  army  was  superior  in  numbers.  Octavian  was 
detained  by  illness  at  Dyrrhachium,  where  he  was  roused  by  the 
news  that  his  colleague  had  suffered  a  defeat.  Either  a  defeat, 
or  a  victory  without  his  presence,  would  be  ruinous  to  him ;  and, 
crossing  the  sea,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  on  a  litter  to 
join  his  Legions.  The  army  of  the  Triumvirs,  thus  augmented, 
was  superior  to  the  enemy.  For  their  Legions,  also  nineteen  in 
number,  were  full,  and  consisted  of  more  than  100,000  men ; 
though  their  cavalry,  counting  only  13,000,  was  considerably 
weaker  than  the  force  opposed  to  it.  The  Republicans  were 
strongly  posted  upon  two  hills,  with  ^trenchments  between  the 
two.  The  camp  of  Cassius  was  upon  the  left  next  the  sea, 
that  of  Brutus  inland  on  the  right  The  Triumviral  army,  on 
the  other  hand,  lay  upon  the  open  plain  before  them,  in  a 
position  rendered  unhealthy  by  marshes.  Antony,  on  the  right, 
was  opposed  to  Cassius ;  Octavian,  on  the  left,  fronted  Brutus. 
But  the  Triumvirs  were  ill  supplied  with  provisions,  and  extremely 
anxious  for  a  decisive  battle.  The  Republicans,  however,  kept 
to  their  entrenchments,  and  the  other  party  began  to  suffer 
severely  from  famine. 

§  §L  Determined  to  bring  on  a  battle,  Antony  began  to  carry 
works  forward  from  his  camp  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
the  communication  of  Cassius  with  the  sea.    Cassius  had  always 

>  That  is,  if  we  take  Messalla  to  have  been  bom  in  69  or  70  b.c.,  with 
Scaliger,  and  others.  See  Fischer,  Zeittafdn,  p.  444.  He  was  personally 
attached  to  Cassius,  had  been  placed  on  the  Proscription-list,  had  been  pai^ 
doned,  but  persisted  in  joining  his  old  friend. 

"  "  Quern  rodunt  onines  libertino  patre  natum, 

Nunc  quia  MaK^enas,  tibi  sum  convictor,  at  oiim 

Quod  mihi  pareret  Legio  Romana  tribuno." — 1  Serm,  vi.  46. 

Every  one  knows  his  allusions  to  the  loss  of  his  shield  at  Philippi,  2  Carm, 
vii.  9,  &c. 
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opposed  the  plan  of  fighting  a  general  action,  but  Brutus  in- 
sisted on  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of  suspense  which  was  pain- 
ful to  himself,  and  his  colleague  yielded.  The  day  of  the 
attack  was  late  in  the  autumn,  probably  as  late  as  October. 
Valerius  Messalla,  who  commanded  the  right  of  Brutus'  corps, 
turned  the  flank  of  Octavian's  army,  while  Cassius  assaulted 
the  working  parties  of  Antony.  Cassius'  assault  was  beaten 
back  with  loss,  but  he  succeeded  in  regaining  his  camp  in  safety. 
Meanwhile,  Messalla  had  completely  defeated  the  host  of 
Octavian,  who  was  still  too  ill  to  appear  on  the  field.  Three 
Legions  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  Republican  soldiers  pene- 
trated into  the  young  Triumvir's  camp.  Presently,  his  litter 
was  brought  in  stained  with  blood,  and  the  corpse  of  a  young 
man  found  near  it  was  supposed  to  be  Octavian.  But  Brutus, 
not  receiving  any  tidings  of  the  movements  of  Cassius,  became 
so  anxious  for  his  fate  that  he  sent  ofi^  a  party  of  horse  to  make 
inquiries,  and  neglected  to  support  the  successful  assault  of  Mes- 
salla.    Consequently  that  ofiicer  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 

Meantime,  Cassius,  on  Sis  part,  discouraged  at  his  ill  success, 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  Brutus.  When  he  saw 
approaching  the  party  of  horse  which  his  colleague  had  detached, 
he  hastily  concluded  that  they  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  retired 
into  his  tent  with  his  Freedman  Pindarus.  What  passed  there  we 
know  not  for  certain.  Cassius  was  found  dead,  with  the  head 
severed  from  the  body.  Pindarus  was  never  seen  again.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  Pindarus  slew  his  master  in  obedience  to 
orders  ;  but  many  thought  that  he  had  dealt  a  felon  blow.  The 
intelligence  of  Cassius'  death,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  dis- 
agreements, was  a  heavy  blow  to  Brutus.  He  forgot  his  own 
victory,  and  standing  over  the  body  of  the  slain  pronounced  his 
elegy  in  the  well-known  words :  "  There  lies  the  last  of  the 
Romans."  The  praise  was  ill  deserved,  and  except  at  such  a 
moment  it  is  not  likely  that  Brutus  would  have  bestowed  it. 
Except  in  his  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Parthians,  Cassius 
had  never  played  a  worthy  part  He  was  one  of  the  least 
excusable  of  Caesar's  assassins ;  and  in  the  first  battle  of  Pbi- 
lippi  he  had  not  shown  the  vigour  or  the  skill  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  him. 

§  25.  After  the  first  battle  of  Philippi,  it  would  have  still 

2  K  2 
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been  politic  in  Brutus  to  abstain  from  battle.  The  TriumTiral 
armies  were  in  great  distress,  and  every  day  must  increase  their 
losses.  I^rge  reinforcements  coming  to  their  aid  by  sea  were 
intercepted  soon  after  the  first  battle, — a  proof  of  the  neglect  of 
the  Republican  leaders  in  not  sooner  bringing  their  powerful 
fleet  into  action.  Nor  did  Brutus  ever  hear  of  this  success. 
He  was  ill  fitted  for  the  life  of  the  camp,  and  after  the  death  of 
Cassius  many  of  his  men  deserted.  He  kept  the  remainder 
under  his  banner  only  by  distributing  large  sums  of  money,  and 
by  promising  them,  if  victorious,  the  plunder  of  the  unoffending 
cities  Tiiessalonica  and  Lacedaemon, — a  promise  which  shows 
how  little  his  philosophic  principles  availed  him  in  moments  of 
temptation.  The  discontent  of  the  troops  now  took  the  form  of 
impatience  ;  and,  in  deference  to  their  feelings,  Brutus  led  them 
out  to  battle  twenty  days  after  the  first  action.  Both  armies 
faced  one  another.  Tliere  was  little  manoeuvring.  The  secimd 
battle  was  decided  by  numbers  and  force,  not  by  skill ;  and  it 
was  decided,  after  a  long  and  deadly  conflict,  in  favour  of  the 
Triumvirs.  Brutus  at  length  retired  with  four  Legions  to  a 
strong  position  in  the  rear,  while  the  rest  of  his  broken  army 
sought  refuge  in  the  camp.  Here  Octavian  remained  to  watch 
them,  while  Antony  pursued  the  Republican  Chief.  Next  day, 
Brutus  endeavoured  to  rouse  his  men  to  another  effort ;  but 
they  sullenly  refused  to  fight  again ;  and  Brutus  withdrew  with 
a  few  friends  into  a  neighbouring  wood..  Here  he  took  them 
aside  one  by  one,  and  prayed  each  to  do  him  the  last  service 
that  a  Roman  could  render  to  his  friend.  All  refused  with 
horror;  till  at  nightfall  a  trusty  Greek  Freedman,  named 
Strato,  held  the  sword,  and  his  master  threw  himself  upon  it. 
Most  of  his  friends  followed  the  sad  example.  The  body  of 
Brutus  wiis  sent  by  Antony  to  his  mother  Servilia.  His  wife 
Portia,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  refused  all  comfort ;  and  being  too 
closely  watched  to  be  able  to  slay  herself  by  ordinary  means,  she 
suffocated  herself  by  thrusting  burning  charcoal  into  her  mouth. 
Messalla,  with  a  number  of  other  fugitives,  sought  safety  in  the 
island  of  Thasos,  and  soon  after  made  submission  to  Antony. 

§  26.  The  name  of  Brutus  has,  by  Plutarch's  beautiful  nar- 
rative, sublimed  by  Shakspere,  become  a  bye-word  for  self- 
devoted  jiatriotism.     This   exalted  opinion   is  now  generally 
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confessed  to  be  unjust  Brutus  was  not  a  patriot,  unless 
devotion  to  the  party  of  the  Senate  be  patriotism.  Towards 
the  Provincials  he  was  a  true  Roman,  harsh  and  oppressive. 
Cicero  says  he  never  received  a  letter  from  him  in  which  there 
was  not  something  arrogant  and  overbearing."  He  urged  the 
Orator,  when  Proconsul  of  Cilicia,  to  exact  debts  due  to  him 
from  Ariobarzanes  king  of  Cappadocia  and  the  people  of 
Salamis  in  Cyprus.®  Cicero  was  shocked  at  the  usurious 
interest  he  demanded  for  his  money  from  the  wretched  Asiatics, 
and  at  the  cruel  way  in  which  he  extorted  payment  from 
his  debtors.P  He  was  entirely  free  from  the  sensuality  and 
profligacy  of  his  age,  as  became  one  who  professed  a  high 
philosophic  rule.  But  for  public  life  he  was  luifit.  His  habits 
were  those  of  a  student  His  application  was  great ;  his 
memory  remarkable.  But  he  possessed  little  power  of  turning 
his  acquirements  to  account ;  and  to  the  last  he  was  rather  a 
learned  man  than  a  man  improved  by  learning.  In  comparison 
with  Cassius,  he  was  humane  and  generous;  but  in  almost 
every  respect  his  character  b  contrasted  for  the  worse  with 
that  of  the  great  man,  from  whom  he  accepted  favours,  and 
then  became  his  murderer. 

*  "  Etiam  quum  rogat  aliquid,  contumaciter,  arroganter,  Ji»«nmnirm  solet 
Bcribere." — Ad  Att,  vi.  1,  7.  "Nullas  unquam  ad  me  litteras  miait  Brutus, 
in  quibus  nou  inesset  arroganB,  •Miiwnirty  aliquid." — Ad  Ait.  vi.  3,  7. 

•  Ad  Att.  vi.  1,  3-6. 

I*  Cicero  ad  Att,  vi.  1-3. 
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CHAPTER    LXX. 

ff:om  the  battle  of  philippi  to  the  final  estabushment 
of  impeklvl  monarchy.   (41—30  b.c.) 

§  1.  Battle  of  Philippi  in  fact  aoda  the  Republic :  Second  diTiaion  of  the  Roman 
World:  Antony  takes  the  East,  OcUvian  the  West,  Africa  left  to  Lepidna. 
§  J.  AntoDy*fl  tour  through  Asia :  Cleopatra  meets  him  at  TarauB :  be  at- 
tends her  through  Alexandria.  §  3.  Difficulties  of  Octavian :  confiscation 
of  landii  to  reward  the  Teterans :  Viigil.  §  4.  Fulvia  wife  of  Antony,  and 
Lucius  his  brother,  take  advantage  of  these  commotions :  Perusine  War. 
§  5.  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  overrun  by  the  Parthians.  §  6.  Induced  by 
Fulvia,  Antony  in  conjunction  with  Sext.  Pompeius  invades  Italy :  inter- 
vention of  the  soldiery:  Peace  of  Brundusium:  Third  division  of  the  Roman 
World.  §  7.  Sext.  Pompeius  forces  the  Tiiumyirs  to  admit  him  into  their 
company.  §  8.  P.  Ventidius  Bassus :  his  remazkable  fortunes :  his  yictories 
over  the  Parthians.  §  9.  Sext.  Pompeius  again  harasses  Italy :  Octavian 
in  vain  attacks  him :  two  years'  preparations  by  Agrippa  to  crush  him. 
§  10.  Fresh  misfortunes  of  Octavian  by  sea:  final  defeat  of  Sextus  by 
Agrippa :  his  dight  to  Lesbos  and  death.  §  11.  Lepidus  ceasen  to  be 
Triumvir.  §  12.  Octavian  and  Antony  meet  at  Tarentum :  renewal  of 
their  power  for  Five  Yean.  §  13.  Antony  surrenders  himself  to  Cleopatra. 
§  14.  Firm  conduct  of  Octavian.  §  15.  Antony's  Will  published:  indig- 
nation at  Rome.  §  16.  Declaration  of  War.  §  17.  Octavian  passes  over 
U)  Epirus :  Position  of  Antony's  forces.  §  18.  BatUe  of  Actium.  §  19. 
Octavian  returns  to  Italy.  §  20.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  quarrel.  §  21. 
Arrival  of  Octavian  in  Egypt:  Deaths  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  §  22. 
Triumphs  and  lmi)erial  Power  of  Octavian. 

§  1.  The  Battle  of  Philippi  was  in  reality  the  closing  scene  of 
the  Republican  drama.  But  the  rivalry  of  the  Triumvirs 
prolonged  for  several  years  the  divided  state  of  the  Roman 
World ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  crowning  victory  of  Actium 
that  the  Imperial  Government  was  established  in  its  unity.  We 
shall,  therefore,  here  add  a  rapid  narrative  of  the  events  which 
led  to  that  consummation. 

The  hopeless  state  of  the  Republican,  or  rather  the  Senatorial, 
party  was  such,  that  not  only  the  legionaries,  but  many  of 
the  chiefs,  hastened  to  make  submission  to  the  conquerors. 
Those  whose  sturdy  spirit  still  disdained  submission  resorted  to 
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Sext  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  and  swelled  his  forces  by  large  addi- 
tions. Octavian,  still  suffering  from  ill  health,  was  anxious  to 
return  to  Italy  ;  but  before  he  parted  from  Antony,  they  agreed 
to  a  Second  Distribution  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 
Antony  was  to  have  all  the  Eastern  world ;  Octavian  all  the 
Western  Provinces.  To  Lepidus,  who  was  not  consulted  in 
the  second  division,  Africa  alone  was  left.  Sext  Pompeius  was 
also  left  in  possession  of  Sicily. 

§  2.  Antony  at  once  proceeded  to  make  a  tour  through 
Western  Asia,  in  order  to  exact  money  from  its  unfortunate 
people.  Xanthus,  Rhodes,  and  all  places  which  had  resisted 
the  Republican  leaders,  were  rewarded.  But  all  the  rest  were 
obliged  to  pay  heavy  sums,  now  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  course 
of  fifty  years.  About  midsummer  (41  b.c.)  the  Triumvir 
arrived  at  Tarsus,  and  here  he  received  a  visit  which  deter- 
mined the  future  course  of  his  life  and  of  Roman  History  for 
the  next  ten  years. 

When  Antony  visited  Alexandria  with  Gabinius  fourteen 
years  before,  he  had  been  smitten  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
then  a  girl  of  fift;een.  She  became  Caesar's  paramour,  and  from 
the  time  of  the  Dictator's  death  Antony  had  never  seen  her.  She 
now  left  Egypt  to  meet  him  in  Cilicia.  The  galley  which  carried 
her  up  the  Cydnus  was  of  more  than  Oriental  gorgeousness, — 
the  sails  of  purple,  the  oars  of  silver,  moving  to  the  sound  of 
music,  the  raised  poop  burnished  with  gold.  There  she  lay  upon 
a  splendid  couch,  shaded  by  a  spangled  canopy.  Her  attire  was 
that  of  Venus,  around  her  flitted  attendant  Cupids  and  Graces. 
At  the  news  of  her  approach  to  Tarsus,  the  Triumvir  found 
his  tribunal  deserted  by  the  curious  people.  She  invited  him 
to  her  ship,  and  he  complied.  From  that  moment  he  was  her 
slave.  He  accompanied  her  to  Alexandria,  exchanged  the 
Roman  garb  for  the  Graeco-Egyptian  costume  of  the  court,  and 
lent  his  power  to  the  Queen  to  execute  all  her  caprices. 

§  3.  Meanwhile,  Octavian  was  not  without  his  difficulties. 
He  was  so  ill  at  Brundusium  that  his  death  was  reported  at 
Rome.  Delays  in  granting  their  promised  rewards  to  the 
veterans  had  already  caused  discontent;  and  discontent  now 
threatened  to  become  open  nmtiny.  In  a  short  time  Octavian 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  show  himself  and  renew  his  pro- 
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wises.  But  he  was  destitute  of  moDey,  and  could  find  no  other 
means  of  satisfjing  the  greedy  soldiery  than  by  a  oonfiscadon 
of  lands  more  sweeping  than  that  which  follow^  the  Proscrip- 
tion of  Sylla.  Such  towns  of  Gsalpine  Gaul  as  were  accused  of 
faTouring  Dec.  Brutus,  saw  nearly  all  their  lands  handed  oyer 
to  new  possessors ;  and  some  towns  which  had  notoriously  taken 
part  against  the  Republican  Chief,  as  Mantua,  suffered  like  the 
rest  The  young  poet,  Virgil,  lost  his  little  patiimony,  but  was 
reinstated  at  the  instance  of  PoUio  and  Maecenas,  and  showed 
his  gratitude  in  his  first  Eclogue.  Other  parts  of  Italy  also 
suffered, — Apulia,  for  example,  as  we  learn  from  Horace's  friend 
Ofellus,  who  became  the  tenant,  under  an  absentee  landlord,  of 
the  estate  which  had  formerly  been  his  own.^ 

§  4.  But  these  violent  measures  deferred  rather  than  obviated 
the  difficulty.  The  expulsion  of  so  many  persons  threw  thou- 
sands loose  upon  society,  ripe  for  any  crime.  Many  of  the 
veterans  themselves,  discontented  with  their  lots,  were  ready  to 
join  any  new  leader  who  promised  them  booty.  Such  a  leader 
was  at  hand. 

Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  was  a  woman  of  fierce  passions 
and  ambitious  spirit  She  had  not  been  invited  to  follow  her 
husband  to  the  East  She  saw  that  in  his  absence  Italy,  and 
with  Italy  all  Imperial  power,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Octavian.  Lucius,  brother  of  Mark  Antony,  was  Consul  for 
tlie  year.  At  her  instigation  he  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  discontent,  and  raised  an  army  at  Praen^ste. 
The  rising  threatened  to  be  formidable;  but  L.  Antonius 
knew  not  how  to  use  his  strength;  and  young  Agrippa, 
to  whom  Octavian  entrusted  the  command,  displayed  so  much 
skill  and  energy,  that  Antonius  and  Fulvia  were  obliged  to 
retire  northwards  and  shut  themselves  up  in  Perusia.  Their 
store  of  provisions  was  so  small  that  it  sufficed  only  for  the 
soldiery.  The  terrible  sufferings  of  starvation  lasted  through 
the  winter ;  and  early  in  the  next  year  Perusia  surrendered, 
on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  leaders  should  be  spared. 
The  town  was  sacked ;  the  cowardly  conduct  of  L.  Antonius 
alienated  all  Italy  from  his  brother. 

§  5.  While  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  his  friends  were  quitting 

■  Horat.  2  Serm.  ii.  130,  sq. 
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Italy  in  confusion,  the  arms  of  Antony  suffered  a  still  heavier 
blow  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  which  were  under  his  special 
government.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Q.  Labienus,  son  of 
Caesar's  old  lieutenant  Titus,  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Orodes,  king  of  Parthia.  Encouraged  by  the  proffered  aid  of 
a  Roman  oflScer,  Pacorus  the  King's  son  led  a  formidable  array 
into  Syria.  Decimius  Saxa,  Antony's  lieutenant,  was  entirely 
routed ;  and  while  Pacorus  with  one  army  poured  into  Palestine 
and  Phoenicia,  Q.  Labienus  with  another  broke  into  Cilicia.  Here 
he  found  no  opposition ;  and,  overrunning  all  Asia  Minor  even  to 
the  Ionian  Sea,  he  assumed  the  Roman  name  of  Parthicus,  as  if 
he  had  been  the  conqueror  of  the  people  whom  he  was  serving. 
§  6.  These  complicated  disasters  roused  Antony  from  his 
lethargy.  He  sailed  from  Egypt  to  Tyre,  intending  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Parthians;  but  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced,  and  he  therefore  crossed  the  iEgean  to  Athens, 
where  he  found  I'ulvia  and  his  brother,  accompanied  by  Pollio, 
Plancus,  and  others,  who  were  all  discontented  with  Octavian's 
government  It  was  too  late  to  regret  not  havmg  assisted  them 
while  Perusia  still  held  out  But  their  representation  of  the 
condition  of  Italy  encouraged  him  to  make  another  attempt 
Octavian  was  absent  in  Gaul,  settling  disturbances  there  ;  and 
late  in  the  same  year  (41  b.c.)  Antony  crossed  over  the  Ionian 
Sea,  formed  a  league  with  Sext  Pompeius ;  and  while  that  for- 
midable chief  blockaded  Thurii  and  Consentia,  Antony  assailed 
Brundusium.  Agrippa  was  preparing  to  meet  this  new  combi- 
nation ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  a  fresh  Civil  War  was  imminent 
But  the  soldiery  had  found  how  little  was  to  be  gained  by  these 
wasteful  enterprises^  Both  armies  compelled  Uieur  leaders  to 
make  pacific  overtures ;  and  the  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  a 
general  peace.  This  was  rendered  easier  by  the  death  of 
Fulvia,  who  had  been  left  ill  at  Sicyon.  Antony  and  Octavian 
renewed  their  professions  of  amity,  and  entered  Rome  together 
in  joint  Ovation  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  Peace.  They 
now  made  a  Third  division  of  the  Provinces,  by  which  Scodra 
(Scutari)  in  Illyricum  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  West 
and  East.  Lepidus  was  still  left  in  possession  of  Africa.  It 
was  further  agreed  that  Octavian  was  to  drive  Sext  Pompeius, 
lately  the  ally  of  Antony,  out  of  Sicily  ;  while  Antony  renewed 
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his  pledges  to  clear  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  Parthians,  and 
recover  the  standards  lost  by  Crassus.  The  new  compact  was 
sealed  by  the  marriage  of  Antony  with  Octavia,  his  colleague's 
sister,  a  virtuous  and  beautiful  lady,  worthy  of  a  better  consort 
These  auspicious  events,  gilded  by  still  brighter  anticipations 
of  the  future,  were  celebrated  by  the  lofty  verse  of  Virgil's 
Fourth  Eclogue,  styled  "  the  Pollio."  ** 

§  7.  Sext  Pompeius  had  good  reason  to  complain.  By  the 
Peace  of  Brundusium  he  was  abandoned  by  his  late  friend  to 
the  assaults  of  Octavian.  He  was  not  a  man  to  brook  ungene- 
rous treatment.  Of  late  years  his  possession  of  Sicily  bad  given 
him  command  of  the  Roman  corn-market ;  for  its  supplies  were 
in  great  part  drawn  from  that  fertile  island ;  and  besides  this, 
the  corn-fleets  from  Africa  and  Egypt  were  easily  intercepted 
by  his  numerous  cruisers.  Scarcity  and  high  prices  were  thus 
added  to  the  other  causes  of  popular  discontent.  During  the 
winter  which  followed  the  Peace  of  Brundusium  (40-39  B.C.), 
Sextus  blockaded  Italy  so  closely  that  Rome  was  threaten^ 
with  a  positive  dearth.  Riots  arose  ;  the  Triumvirs  were  even 
pelted  with  stones  in  the  Forum  ;  and  they  deemed  it  prudent 
to  temporise  by  inviting  Pompeius  to  enter  their  League.  He 
met  them  at  Misenum,  and  the  two  Chiefs  went  on  board  his 
ship  to  settle  the  terms  of  alliance.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his 
chief  officers,  a  Greek  named  Menas  or  Menodorus,  suggested 
to  him  the  expediency  of  putting  to  sea  with  the  great  prize, 
and  then  making  his  own  terms.  Sextus  rejected  the  advice 
with  the  characteristic  words  :  "  You  should  have  done  it  with- 
out asking  me."  It  was  agreed  that  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica  should  be  given  up  to  his  absolute  rule,  and  that 
Achaia  should  be  added  to  his  portion ;  so  that  the  Roman 
world  was  now  partitioned  among  four, — Octavian,  Antony, 
Lepidus,  and  Sext.  Pompeius.  On  their  way  back  to  Rome, 
the  Triumvirs  were  received  with  vociferous  applause.  No 
matter  that  some  of  the  fairest  Provinces  of  the  Empire  were 

»»  C.  Asinius  Pollio  was  Consul  in  the  year  40  B.c.  4t  was  he  who  had  intro* 
duced  the  young  Poet  to  Mfocenas.  The  child  who  was  to  restore  the  golden 
iig«— *'  Cam  Deftm  aoboles,  niagni  Jovis  incrementum" — must  liave  been  the 
expected  progeny  either  of  Antony  and  Octavia,  or  of  Octavian  himself  who 
about  the  same  time  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Scribonia. 
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given  up  to  a  piratical  chief,  so  long  as  com  was  cheap  at 
Rome. 

§  8.  Before  winter,  Octaidan  returned  to  finish  the  arrange- 
ments in  Gaul  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  inroad  of 
Antony ;  and  the  latter  retraced  his  steps  to  Athens  in  company 
with  Octavia,  who  for  the  time  seems  to  have  banished  Cleo- 
patra from  his  thoughts.  Still,  however,  he  continued  to  dis- 
gust all  true  Romans  by  assuming  the  attributes  of  Grecian 
Gods,  and  by  freely  indul^ng  in  alien  and  fantastic  orgies. 

He  found  the  state  of  things  in  the  East  greatly  changed 
since  his  departure.  On  leaving  Athens,  he  had  commissioned 
P.  Ventidius  Bassus,  an  officer  who  had  followed  Fulvia  from 
Italy,  to  hold  the  Parthians  in  check  till  his  return.  Ventidius 
was  son  of  a  Picenian  Nobleman  of  Asculum,  who  had  been 
brought  to  Rome  as  a  captive  in  the  Social  War.*'  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  a  contractor  to  supply  mules  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  Commissariat.  But  in  the  Civil  Wars  which  followed, 
men  of  military  talent  easily  found  employment  and  rose  to 
command ;  and  such  was  the  lot  of  Ventidius.  While  Antony 
was  absent  in  Italy,  he  had  driven  Q.  Labienus  into  the  defiles 
of  Taurus,  and  here  that  adventurer  was  defeated  and  slain. 
The  conqueror  then  marched  rapidly  into  Syria,  and  forced 
Pacorus  also  to  withdraw  to  the  Eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 

In  the  following  year  (38  b.c.)  he  repelled  a  fresh  invasion 
of  the  Parthians,  and  defeated  them  in  three  battles.  In  the 
last  of  these  engagements  Pacorus  himself  was  slain  on  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Crassus.  Ventidius  could 
have  pushed  forward  into  their  country ;  but  he  knew  the 
jealous  nature  of  Antony,  and  satisfied  himself  with  laying  siege 
to  Samosata,  the  capital  of  a  petty  prince  in  alliance  with  the 
Parthians.  Here  Antony  found  him,  and  took  the  command. 
But  after  continuing  the  siege  some  time  without  eflect,  he 
abandoned  it  in  dishonour,  and  again  sought  Octavia  at  Athens. 
Ventidius  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  honoured  with  a 
well-deserved  triumph.  He  had  left  it  as  a  mule-jobber :  he 
returned  with  the  laurel  round  his  brows.  He  was  the  first, 
and  almost  the  last,  Roman  General  who  could  claim  such  a 
distinction  for  victory  over  the  Parthians. 

«  Chapt.  Ivii.  §  11, 
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§  9.  The  alliance  with  Sext  Pompeius  was  not  intended  to 
last,  and  it  did  not  last  Antony  evaded  putting  him  in  pos- 
session of  Achaia ;  and  to  avenge  himself  for  this  breach  of 
faith  Pompeius  again  began  to  intercept  the  Italian  corn-fleets. 
Fresh  discontent  appeared  at  Rome ;  and  Octavian  found  him- 
self again  compelled  to  take  the  sea  against  the  naval  chief 
with  inadequate  preparation.  Menas,  indeed,  turned  traitor  and 
betrayed  Sardinia ;  but  after  two  battles  of  very  doubtful  result 
at  (Juniae  and  Scyllsum,  the  Triumvir's  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a 
storm,  and  Sextus  was  again  left  in  undisputed  mastery  of  the  sea. 
Octavian,  however,  was  never  daunted  by  reverses,  and  he  gave 
his  favourite  Agrippa  full  powers  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Pompeius.  This  able  commander  set  about  his  work  with  that 
farsightcd  and  patient  resolution  that  marked  a  man  determined 
not  to  fail.  As  a  harbour  for  his  fleet,  he  carried  into  efiect  a 
plan  of  the  great  Caesar, — namely,  to  make  a  good  and  secure 
harbour  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  which  at  present  offered 
no  shelter  to  ships.  For  this  purpose  he  cut  a  passage  through 
tlie  narrow  necks  of  land  which  separated  Lake  Lucrinus  from 
the  sea,  and  Lake  Avernus  from  Lake  Lucrinus,  and  faced  the 
outer  barrier  with  stone.  This  was  the  famous  Julian  Port** 
In  the  whole  of  the  two  years  38  and  37  b.c.,  Agrippa  was 
occupied  in  this  work  and  in  preparing  a  sufficient  force  of 
ships.  Every  dockyard  in  Italy  was  called  into  requisition. 
A  large  body  of  slaves  were  set  free  that  they  might  be  trained 
to  serve  as  rowers. 

§  10.  On  the  1st  of  July,  36  ac,  the  fleet  put  to  sea, 
strengthened  by  a  large  auxiliary  squadron  sent  by  Antony. 
Octavian  himself,  with  one  division,  purposed  to  attack  the 
Northern  coast  of  Sicily,  while  a  second  squadron  was  assembled 
at  Tarentum  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the  Eastern  side,  and 
Lepidus,  with  a  third  fleet  from  Africa,  assaulted  Lilybaeum  and 
the  South.  But  the  winds  were  again  adverse ;  and,  though 
Lepidus  eflected  a  landing  on  the  southern  coast,  Octavian's 
two  fleets  were  driven  back  to  Italy  with  great  damage.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  the  injured  ships  were  refitted,  and 

«i  Quid  memorom  portu«  Lucrinoquo  addita  claustra, 

Julia  qua  ponto  lougo  sonat  unda  refuso, 

Tyrrhenusque  fretia  imniittitur  aestus  Avemia  ? — Virg.  Oeorg,  ii.  161. 
liy  neglect,  the  entrance  was  filled  up,  and  the  harl>our8  became  a  swamp. 
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Agrippa  was  sent  westward  towards  Panormns,  while  Octavian 
himself  kept  guard  near  Messana.  Off  Mylae,  a  place  famous 
for  having  witnessed  the  first  naval  victory  of  the  Romans, 
Agrippa  encountered  the  fleet  of  Sext  Pompeius,  and  gained 
some  trifling  advantages.  Sextus,  however,  with  the  larger 
portion  of  his  ships,  gave  Agrippa  the  slip,  and  sailing  east- 
ward fell  suddenly  upon  Octavian's  squadron  off  Tauromenium. 
A  desperate  conflict  followed,  which  ended  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  Sextus.  Octavian  escaped  to  Italy  with  a  few  ships 
only.  But  Agrippa  was  soon  upon  the  traces  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  3rd  of  September  Pompeius  was  obliged  once  more  to 
accept  battle  off  Naulochus,  near  the  straits  of  Messana,  and 
in  this  battle  he  suffered  an  irretrievable  defeat  Presently 
after  his  troops  on  land  were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  an 
army  which  had  been  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  by  the 
indefatigable  Octavian;  and  Pompeius  sailed  off  to  Lesbos, 
where  he  had  found  refuge  as  a  boy  during  the  campaign  of 
Pharsalia,  to  seek  protection  from  the  jealousy  of  Antony. 

§  11.  Lepidus  had  assisted  in  the  campaign ;  but  after  the 
departure  of  Sextus  he  began  to  act  independently  of  Agrippa, 
and  even  united  his  forces  to  the  troops  which  Sextus  had 
left  in  Messana.  No  less  than  twenty  Legions  were  for  a  mo- 
ment at  his  command,  and  he  openly  declared  himself  inde- 
pendent of  his  brother  Triumvirs.  But  Octavian,  with  prompt 
and  prudent  boldness,  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  and  entered  the 
camp  of  Lepidus  in  person  with  a  few  attendants.  The  soldiers 
deserted  in  crowds,  and  in  a  few  hours  Lepidus  was  fain  to  sue 
for  pardon,  where  he  had  hoped  to  rule.  He  was  treated  with 
contemptuous  indifferenca  Africa  was  taken  from  him ;  but 
he  was  allowed  to  live  and  die  at  Rome  in  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  Chief  Pontificate,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  at 
the  death  of  Caesar. 

§  12.  It  was  fortunate  for  Octavian  that  during  this  cam- 
paign Antony  was  on  friendly  terms  with  hinu  In  38  b.c.  the 
ruler  of  the  East  had  come  to  Brundusium  for  the  second  time 
to  have  an  interview  with  his  colleague,  but  had  returned  in 
haste  to  reap  the  harvest  of  Ventidius'  Parthian  nctories.  In 
the  next  year  he  came  a  third  time,  and  a  meeting  between  the 
two  Chiefs  was  arranged  at  Tarentum,  which  was  attended  by 
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the  chief  advisers  and  friends  of  both  parties.  The  five  years 
for  which  the  Triumvirs  were  originally  appointed  were  now 
fast  expiring ;  and  it  was  settled  that  their  authority  should  be 
renewed  by  the  subservient  Senate  and  People  for  a  second 
period  of  Uie  same  duration.  They  parted  as  good  friends ; 
and  Octavian  undertook  his  campaign  against  Sext  Pompeius 
without  fear  from  Antony.  This  was  proved  by  the  fate  of  the 
fugitive.  From  Lesbos  Sextus  passed  over  to  Aaa,  where  after 
some  difficulty  he  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  An- 
tony's lieutenants.  By  the  order  of  their  master  he  was  put  to 
death.  He  was  but  forty  years  old.  To  a  man  of  forecast  and 
steady  will  the  state  of  the  world  offered  a  great  opportunity, 
i^ut  Sextus  Pompeius  seems  to  have  possessed  no  great  qualities 
except  the  name  of  his  father  together  with  no  mean  portion 
of  his  military  ability. 

§  13.  Hitherto  Octavia  had  retained  her  influence  over 
Antony.  But  presently  after  his  last  interview  with  her  bro- 
ther, the  fickle  Triumvir  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  back  with 
lingering  fondness  towards  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  three  years.  When  the  good  understanding  to  which  he 
had  come  witli  Octavian  seemed  to  promise  years  of  domestic 
and  public  peace,  he  abruptly  quitted  a  wife  who  was  too  good 
for  him,  and  returned  to  the  fascinating  presence  of  the 
Egyptian.  From  this  time  forth  he  made  no  attempt  to  break 
the  silken  chain  of  her  enchantments.  During  the  next  sum- 
mer, indeed,  he  collected  his  troops  for  a  new  Parthian  cam- 
paign, and  even  penetrated  into  Media.  But  his  advance  was 
made,  like  that  of  Crassus,  with  reckless  indifference  to  the 
safety  of  his  troops.  No  means  had  been  provided  for  sup- 
plying them  with  provisions ;  disease  broke  out ;  and  after  great 
suffering  he  was  forced  to  seek  safety  by  a  precipitate  retreat 
into  the  Armenian  mountains.  In  the  next  year  he  contented 
himself  with  a  campaign  in  Armenia,  to  punish  the  King  of 
that  country  for  alleged  treachery  in  the  last  campaign.  The 
King  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  with  this  trophy  Antony  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where  the  Romans  were  disgusted  to  see  the 
streets  of  a  Graeco-Egyptian  town  honoured  by  a  mimicry  of 
a  Roman  Triumph.  For  the  next  three  yeai-s  he  surrendered 
himself  absolutely  to  the  will  of  the  enchantress.    To  this  period 
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belong  those  tales  of  luxurious  indulgence  which  are  known  to 
every  reader.  The  brave  soldier,  who  in  the  perils  of  war  could 
shake  off  all  luxurious  and  profligate  habits,  and  could  rival  the 
commonest  man  in  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  underwent 
every  hardship,  was  seen  no  more.  He  sunk  into  an  indolent 
voluptuary,  pleased  by  childish  amusements.  At  one  time  he 
would  lounge  in  a  boat  at  a  fishing-party,  and  laugh  when  he 
drew  up  pieces  of  salt-fish,  which  by  the  queen's  order  had  been 
attached  by  divers  to  his  hook.  At  another  time  she  wagered 
that  she  would  consume  ten  million  sesterces  at  one  meal,  and 
won  her  wager  by  dissolving  in  vinegar  a  pearl  of  unknown 
value.  While  Cleopatra  bore  the  character  of  the  goddess  Isis, 
her  lover  appeared  as  Osiris.  Her  head  was  placed  conjointly 
with  his  own  on  the  coins  which  he  issued  as  a  Roman  Magis- 
trate. He  disposed  of  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  the 
East  by  his  sole  word.  By  his  influence  Herod,  son  of  Anti- 
pater,  the  Idumsean  minister  of  Hyrcanus,  the  late  sovereign  of 
Judaea,  was  made  King  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightfiil  heir. 
Polemo,  his  own  son  by  Cleopatra,  was  invested  with  the  sceptre 
of  Armenia.  Encouraged  by  the  absolute  submission  of  her 
lover,  Cleopatra  fixed  her  eye  upon  the  Capitol,  and  dreamed 
of  winning  by  means  of  Antony  that  Imperial  crown  which  she 
had  vainly  sought  from  Caesar. 

§  14.  While  Antony  was  engaged  in  voluptuous  dalliance, 
Octavian  was  resolutely  pursuing  the  work  of  consolidating  his 
power  in  the  West.  Though  he  had  been  personally  unsuc- 
cessful in  all  his  military  attempts,  at  Philippi  formerly,  and 
now  in  Sicily,  yet  his  patience,  his  industry,  his  attention  to 
business,  his  affability,  were  winning  golden  opinions  and  rapidly 
obliterating  all  memory  of  the  bloody  work  by  which  he  had 
risen  to  power.  So  long  as  the  corn-fleets  arrived  duly  from 
Sicily  and  Africa,  the  populace  cared  little  whether  the  victory 
had  been  won  by  Octavian  or  by  his  generals.  In  Agrippa  he 
possessed  a  consummate  captain  for  the  conduct  of  war,  in 
Maecenas  a  wise  and  temperate  minister  for  home  government. 
Pollio  also  and  Messalla,  once  enemies  or  doubtful  adherents, 
became  his  trusted  friends  and  active  assistants  in  the  work  of 
administration.  It  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he  never  showed 
any  jealousy  of  the  men  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.    He  flattered 
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the  People  with  the  hope  that  he  would,  when  Antony  had  fulfilled 
hid  niissioD  of  recovering  the  standards  of  Crassus  from  the  Par- 
thians,  engage  him  to  join  in  putting  an  end  to  their  sovereign 
])ower  and  restoring  constitutional  liberty.  In  point  of  fidelity 
to  his  marriage-vows  Octavian  was  little  better  tlian  Antony, 
lie  renounced  his  marriage  with  Clodia,  the  daughter  of  Fulvia, 
when  her  mother  attempted  to  raise  Italy  against  him.  He 
divorced  Scribonia,  the  sister-in-law  of  Sext.  Pompeius,*  when  it 
no  longer  suited  him  to  court  the  favour  of  her  kinsman.  To 
replace  this  second  wife,  he  forcibly  took  away  Li  via  from  her 
husband,  Ti.  Qaudius  Nero,  though  she  was  at  that  time  preg- 
nant of  her  second  son.  In  this  and  other  less  pardonable  im- 
moralities, there  was  nothing  to  shock  the  feelings  of  Romans. 

But  Octavian  never  suffered  pleasure  to  divert  him  from 
business.  If  he  could  not  claim  to  be  a  successful  general,  he 
resolved  at  least  to  show  that  he  could  be  a  hardy  soldier. 
^^^lile  Antony  in  his  Egyptian  palace  was  neglecting  the 
Parthian  war,  his  rival  led  his  Legions  in  more  than  one 
dangerous  campaign  ag^nst  the  barbarous  Dalmatians  and 
Pannonians,  who  had  been  for  some  time  infesting  the  Province 
of  Illyricum.  After  three  campaigns  he  brought  this  war  to 
a  triumphant  conclusion,  and  in  the  year  33  B.a  he  announced 
thtat  the  limits  of  the  Empire  had  been  extended  northwards 
to  the  banks  of  the  Save. 

§  15.  Octavian  now  began  to  feel  that  any  appearance  of 
friendship  with  Antony  was  at  Rome  a  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.  Misunderstandings  had  already  broken 
out.  Antony  complained  that  Octavian  had  given  him  no  share 
in  the  Provinces  wrested  from  Sext.  Pompeius  and  Lepidua 
Octavian  retorted  by  accusing  his  colleague  of  appropriating 
Egypt  and  Armenia,  which  were  not  included  in  the  Trium- 
viral  contract,  and  above  all,  of  increasing  Cleopatra's  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Popular  indignation  rose 
to  its  height  when  Plancus  and  Titius,  who  had  been  admitted 
to  Antony's  entire  confidence,  passed  over  to  the  side  of 
Octavian,  and  disclosed  the  contents  of  the  Will  which  their 
late  chief  had  made.  In  that  document,  Antony  ordered  that 
his  body  should  be  carried  to  Alexandria  and  buried  by  the 

*  Sext.  Pompeius  had  married  her  sidter. 
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side  of  Cleopatra.  From  this  testamentary  order,  and  from 
his  other  acts,  it  was  inferred  that  he  was  prepared  to  betray 
to  the  Queen  all  of  the  Roman  Empire  that  he  could  make 
his  own.  Men  began  to  fancy  that  Cleopatra  had  already 
planted  her  throne  upon  the  Capitol.  All  these  suspicions  were 
sedulously  encouraged  by  Octavian  and  his  agents. 

§  16.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  32  B.C.,  Octavian,  by  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  formally  declared  war,  not  against 
Antony  by  name,  but  against  Cleopatra.  Antony  had  been 
roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  sounds  that  reached  his  ears  from 
Rome.  He  had  drawn  together  his  Legions  in  haste,  as  if  he 
were  once  more  about  to  attempt  his  Parthian  enterprise.  But 
feeling  that  a  more  perilous  war  was  at  hand,  he  passed  by  way 
of  Ephesus  and  Samos  to  Athens,  issuing  orders  everywhere  to 
levy  men  and  collect  ships  for  the  impending  struggle.  At 
Athens  he  received  news  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  replied 
by  divorcing  his  virtuous  wife  Octavia.  His  Fleet  was  ordered 
to  assemble  at  Corcyra ;  and  his  Legions  in  the  early  spring 
prepared  to  pour  into  Epirus.  Meantime  he  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Patrae  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 

§  17.  But  Antony,  whose  fleet,  supplied  with  all  that  Egypt 
could  bestow,  was  superior  to  that  of  Octavian,  did  not  use  his 
advantages  with  his  ancient  vigour.  Agrippa,  invested  with 
the  chief  command  of  Octavian's  navy,  was  allowed  to  assume 
the  undisturbed  mastery  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  early  in  the 
spring  took  possession  of  Methone  in  Messenia,  as  a  station  for 
a  flying  squadron  to  intercept  Antony's  communications  with  the 
East,  while  the  chief  part  of  the  fleet  occupied  Corcyra,  which 
had  been  relinquished  by  Antony's  navy  without  an  eflbrt. 
Here  Agrippa  lay  watching  his  opportunity.  Meantime  the 
Legions  of  Octavian  were  landed  in  Epirus  and  gathered  on 
the  spit  of  land  which  forms  the  northern  horn  of  the  Ambrar 
cian  Gulf.  Opposite  to  this  point  was  another  acte  or  tongue 
of  land,  upon  which  there  was  a  sacred  building  called  Actium. 
This  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Antony's  oflScers.  The  bulk 
of  the  Eastern  army  lay  intrenched  on  the  southern  side  of  tlie 
Gulf,  and  the  fleet  of  Antony,  after  quitting  Corcyra,  had 
anchored  in  the  waters  of  that  spacious  inlet.  The  position 
was  so  strong  as  almost  to  defy  attack.     But  the  place  chosen 
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for  the  camp  was  singularly  unhealthy  ;  and  in  the  heats  of  the 
spring  and  summer  his  army  suffered  greatly  from  disease.  In 
the  course  of  the  spring  Octavian  in  person  joined  his  army. 

§  18.  Early  in  the  season,  Antony  also  had  repaired  from 
Patra;  to  his  army,  so  as  to  be  ready  either  to  cross  over  into 
Italy  or  to  meet  the  enemy  if  they  attempted  to  land  in  Epirus. 
At  first  he  showed  something  of  his  old  military  spirit,  and 
gave  every  sign  of  beginning  a  desperate  conflict.  His  sol- 
diers and  centurions,  who  always  loved  his  military  frankness, 
wanned  into  enthusiasm  ;  but  his  chief  oflBcers,  won  by  Octa- 
vian or  disgusted  by  the  influence  of  Cleopatra,  deserted  him  in 
such  numbers,  that  he  knew  not  whom  to  trust,  and  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  maintaining  the  contest  with  energy.  All  his  old 
soldierly  qualities  failed  him.  Urged  by  Cleopatra,  he  resolved 
to  carry  off  his  fleet  and  abandon  the  soldiers  who  trusted 
him,  and  would  have  fought  for  him  to  the  death.  All  prepara- 
tions were  made  in  secret,  and  the  great  fleet  quitted  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  on  the  28th  of  August.  For  the  four  following 
days  there  was  a  strong  gale  from  the  south.  Neither  could 
Antony  escape,  nor  could  Octavian  put  to  sea  against  him.  On 
the  2nd  of  September,  however,  the  wind  fell,  and  Octavian's 
light  vessels,  by  using  their  oars,  easily  came  up  with  the 
unwieldy  galleys  of  the  Eastern  Fleet  off  the  headland  of 
Actium.     A  battle  was  now  inevitable. 

Antony's  ships  were  almost  like  impregnable  fortresses  to  the 
assault  of  the  slight  vessels  of  Octavian ;  ^  and,  though  they  lay 
nearly  motionless  in  the  calm  sea,  little  impression  was  made 
upon  theuL  But  about  noon  a  breeze  sprung  up  from  the 
west ;  and  Cleopatra,  followed  by  sixty  Egyptian  ships,  made 
fiill  sail  in  a  southerly  direction.  Antony  immediately  sprang 
from  his  ship  of  war  into  a  light  galley  and  followed  her. 
Deserted  by  their  commander,  the  captains  of  Antony's  ships 
continued  to  resist  desperately  ;  nor  was  it  till  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  set  on  fire,  that  the  contest  was  decided.  Before 
evening  closed,  the  whole  fleet  was  destroyed ;  most  of  the  men 
and  all  the  treasure  on  board  perished.  A  few  days  after, 
when  the  shameful  flight  of  Antony  was  made  known  to  his 

t  "  Ibia  Lib  11  mis  inter  alta  navium. 

Amice,  propugnacula."— Horat.  jEpod.  i.  1. 
Ma'cenas,  it  may  be  remarked,  reliuqiiisheU  bis  iuteution  of  joining  the  fleet. 
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army,  all  his  Legions  went  over  to  the  conqueror.  Such  was 
the  Battle  of  Actium.  The  destinies  of  the  world  were  decided 
at  sea.     The  armies  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conflict. 

§  19.  It  was  not  till  eleven  months  after  the  Battle  of  Actium 
that  Octavian  entered  the  open  gates  of  Alexandria.  He  had 
heen  employed  in  the  interval  in  founding  the  City  of  Nicopolis 
to  celebrate  his  victory  nearly  on  the  spot  where  his  camp  had 
been  fixed  on  the  northern  horn  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  in 
rewarding  his  soldiers,  and  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Provinces 
of  the  East.  In  the  winter  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  staid 
for  some  time,  and  it  was  midsummer,  30  b.c.,  before  he  again 
set  forth  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  great  victory. 

§  20.  When  Antony  and  Cleopatra  arrived  off*  Alexandria 
after  their  flight  from  Actium,  they  put  a  bold  face  upon  the 
matter.  Some  time  passed  before  the  real  state  of  the  case  was 
known.  For  some  time  hopes  were  placed  in  the  army  which 
they  had  left.  But  when  its  defection  was  ascertained,  it  became 
plain  that  Egypt  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The 
Queen,  full  of  life  and  energy  to  the  last,  formed  all  kinds  of 
wild  designs.  One  was  to  transport  all  the  ships  that  she  had 
saved  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  seek  refuge  in  some  distant 
land  to  which  the  name  of  Rome  had  not  yet  reached.  Some  ships 
were  actually  drawn  across  the  land,  but  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  Arabs,  and  this  plan  was  abandoned.  All  that  remained 
was  to  prepare  such  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  might  at  all 
events  enable  her  to  make  terms  of  surrender.  She  even  flattered 
herself,  that  her  powers  of  fascination,  which  had  already  proved 
so  potent  over  Caesar  and  Antony,  might  also  subdue  Octavian. 
Secret  messages  passed  between  the  conqueror  and  the  queen  ; 
nor  were  Octavian's  answers  such  as  to  banish  hope. 

Meanwhile  Antony,  full  of  repentance  and  despair,  shut 
himself  up  in  the  isle  of  Pharos,  and  there  remained  in  gloomy 
isolation. 

§  21.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July  30  b.c,  that  Octavian 
appeared  before  Pelusium.  The  place  was  surrendered  without 
a  blow.  At  the  approach  of  the  conqueror,  however,  Antony  reco- 
vered somewhat  of  his  old  vigour,  and,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  division  of  cavalry,  gained  some  advantage  in  a  combat. 
But  on  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  found  that  Cleopatra  had 

2   L   2 
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betrayed  the  whole  fleet  to  his  riyal ;  and  thenceforth  no  oppo- 
sition was  offered.  On  the  1st  of  August  (Sextilis  as  it  was  then 
called)  Octavian  entered  the  open  gates  of  Alexandria.  Both 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  sought  to  win  him.  Antony's  messengers 
the  conqueror  refused  to  see ;  but  he  still  used  fair  words  to 
Cleopatra.  The  Queen  had  shut  herself  up  in  a  sort  of  mauso- 
leum which  she  had  built  to  receive  her  body  after  death, 
which  was  not  approachable  by  any  door,  and  it  was  given  out 
that  she  was  really  dead.  On  hearing  this  news,  all  the  ten- 
derness of  old  times  revived  in  Antony's  heart  He  stabbed 
himself,  and  in  a  dying  state  ordered  himself  to  be  laid  by  the 
side  of  Cleopatra.  The  Queen,  touched  by  pity,  ordered  her 
expiring  lover  to  be  drawn  up  by  cords  into  her  retreat,  and 
bathed  his  temples  with  her  tears.  After  he  had  breathed  his 
last,  she  consented  to  see  Octavian.  Her  quickness  and 
penetration  soon  told  her  that  she  had  nothing  to  hope  from 
him.  She  saw  that  his  fair  words  were  only  intended  to  pre- 
vent her  from  desperate  acts,  and  reserve  her  for  the  degra- 
dation of  his  Triumph.  This  impression  was  confirmed  when 
all  instruments  by  which  death  could  be  inflicted  were  found  to 
be  removed  from  her  apartments.  But  she  was  not  to  be 
baffled.  She  pretended  all  submission ;  but  at  the  hour  when 
the  ministers  of  Octavian  came  to  carry  her  away,  they  found 
her  lying  dead  upon  her  couch,  attended  by  her  faithful  waiting- 
women,  Iras  and  Charmion.  The  manner  of  her  death  was 
never  really  ascertained ;  though  popular  belief  ascribed  it  to 
the  bite  of  an  asp,  which  had  been  secretly  conveyed  to  her  in 
a  basket  of  fruit. 

Thus  died  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Antony  was  by  nature  a 
genial,  open-hearted  Roman,  a  good  soldier,  quick,  resolute, 
and  vigorous,  but  reckless  and  self-indulgent,  devoid  alike  of 
prudence  and  of  principle.  The  corruptions  of  the  age,  the 
seductions  of  power,  and  above  all  the  evil  influence  of 
Cleopatra,  destroyed  all  that  was  good  in  him,  and  paralysed 
a  nature  capable  of  better  things.  We  know  him  chiefly 
through  the  exaggerated  assaults  of  Cicero  in  his  Philippic, 
and  the  narratives  of  writers  devoted  to  Octavian.  But  after 
all  deductions  for  partial  representation,  enough  remains  to 
show  that  Antony  had  all  the  faults  of  Caesar,  with  little  of  his 
redeeming  greatness. 
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Cleopatra  was  an  extraordinary  person.  At  her  death  she 
was  but  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  Her  power  rested  not  so 
much  on  the  actual  beauty  of  her  face  and  form  as  on  her  fasci- 
nating manners  and  her  extreme  readiness  of  wit.  In  her  follies 
there  was  a  certain  magnificence,  which  excites  even  a  dull 
imagination.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Antony  loved  her, 
for  he  sacrificed  all  for  her;  and  she  appears  to  have  loved 
Antony,  though  in  that  love  there  was  a  large  admixture  of 
selfishness  and  ambition.  We  may  estimate  the  real  power  of 
her  mental  qualities  by  observing  the  impression  her  character 
made  upon  the  Roman  Poets  of  the  time.  No  meditated 
praises  could  have  borne  such  testimony  to  her  greatness  as  the 
lofty  strain  in  which  Horace  celebrates  her  fall,  and  congra- 
tulates the  Roman  world  on  its  escape  from  the  ruin  which  she 
was  threatening  to  the  Capitol.^ 

§  22.  Octavian  dated  the  years  of  his  Imperial  Monarchy 
from  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Actium.  But  it  was  not  till  two 
years  after  (the  summer  of  29  b.c.)  that  he  appeared  in  Rome 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  and  establish  himself  in  the 
Capitol  as  Ruler  of  the  Roman  World.  Then  he  celebrated 
three  magnificent  Triumphs,  after  the  example  of  his  uncle  the 
great  Dictator,  for  his  victories  in  Dalmatia,  at  Actium,  and  in 
Egypt.^  At  the  same  time  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  closed 
(notwithstanding  that  border  wars  still  continued  in  Gaul  and 
Spain)  for  the  first  time  since  the  year  235  b.c.  All  men  drew 
breath  more  freely,  and  all  except  the  soldiery  looked  forward 
to  a  time  of  tranquillity.  Liberty  and  independence  were  for- 
gotten words.  After  the  terrible  disorders  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, the  general  cry  was  for  quiet  at  any  price.  Octavian  was 
a  person  admirably  fitted  to  fulfil  these  aspirations.  His  uncle 
Julius  was  too  fond  of  active  exertion  to  play  such  a  part 
well.  Octavian  never  shone  in  war,  while  his  vigilant  and 
patient  mind  was  well  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  business,  how- 
ever onerous.  He  avoided  shocking  popular  feeling  by  assuming 
any  title  savoiuring  of  royalty ;  but  under  various  old  ofiices  he 
assumed  and  enjoyed  by  universal  consent  an  authority  more 
than  regal. 

s  i.  Carm,  zxxvii. 

*>  *' At  Caesar,  triplid  invectuB  Romana  triumpho 

Moenia,  Dls  Italia  votum  immortale  sacrabat."— Virg.  Aen,  viii.  714. 
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CHAPTER    LXXI. 

STATE  OK  THE  EMPIRE:  LITERATURE,  ART,  MANNERS,  AKD 

RELIGIOUS  FEELING. 

§  I.  Aoquiesoonce  of  the  Roman  world  in  Despotic  rule.  §  2.  Remote  Causes 
of  its  necetwity.  §  3.  Immediate  cause  to  be  sought  in  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  Italians.  §  4.  Disguise  thrown  over  his  power  by  Octavian.  §  5. 
Exhausted  condition  of  Italy.  §  6.  The  Proyinces  benefited  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  central  Despotism.  §  7.  Its  deadening  effects  upon  the  mind 
of  Rome :  but  the  first  effects  of  tranquillity  produced  a  new  Literature. 
§  8.  Review  of  Roman  Literature  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars :  Ora- 
tory: Education.  §  9.  Historical  Memoirs  and  Histories.  §  10.  Qrammatical 
and  Philological  Writers.  §  11.  Cicero.  §  12.  The  Drama.  §  13.  Mimes : 
their  chief  authors,  Dec.  Laberius  and  Publ.  Syrus.  §  14.  Other  kinds  of 
poetry:  Didactic  Poetry:  Lucretius.  §  15.  Catullus  and  Caivus.  §  1^. 
Epic  Poetry:  various.  §  17.  Virgil.  §  18.  Horace.  §  19.  General  rage  for 
Poetry.  §  20.  Art.  §  21.  Buildings,  such  as  Temples,  Baths,  &c.  §  22. 
Public  Works  in  the  Provinces.  §  23.  Unsettled  state  of  sentiment  and 
opinion :  Stoic  and  Epicurean  Philosophy.  §  24.  Superstitious  practices 
and  sentiments.    §  25.  Preparation  of  the  public  mind  for  a  purer  Faith. 

§  1.  We  have  now  traced  the  progress  and  decline  of  the 
Roman  Constitution  through  its  several  stages.  We  have  seen 
it  pass  from  a  Monarchy  into  a  Patrician  Oligarchy,  from  a 
Patrician  Oligarchy  into  a  limited  Republic,  from  a  limited 
Republic  into  an  Oligarchy  of  Wealth ;  and  now,  after  a  cen- 
tury of  Civil  War,  in  which  the  State  swayed  fit)m  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  we  close  with  the  contemplation  of  an  absolute 
Despotism.  Every  page  of  the  latter  portion  of  our  narrative 
shows  how  inevitably  events  were  tending  to  this  issue.  The 
Roman  world  had  long  been  preparing  for  it  At  no  time  had 
such  authority  been  altogether  alien  from  the  mind  of  the 
People  of  Rome.  Dictatorships  were  frequent  in  their  earlier 
history.  In  later  times  the  Consuls  were,  by  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  raised  to  Dictatorial  power  to  meet  emergencies,  mili- 
tary or  civil.  The  despotic  commands  conferred  upon  Sylla  and 
Pompey,  the  powers  seized  first  by  Csesar,  and  after  him  by  the 
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Triumvirate,  were  all  of  the  same  form  as  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  Octavian  ; — that  is,  all  were,  in  form  at  least,  tem- 
porary and  provisional.  The  disorders  of  the  State  required 
the  intervention  of  one  or  more  persons  endued  with  absolute 
authority.  And  whether  power  was  vested  in  a  Dictator,  such 
as  Sylla  and  Caesar ;  in  a  sole  Consul,  such  as  Pompey ;  in 
a  Commission  of  Three,  such  as  the  Triumvirate  of  Antony, 
Octavian,  and  Lepidus ;  or  in  an  Imperator,  such  as  Octavian 
alone,  the  constitutional  principle  was  the  same.  These  despotic 
powers  were  in  every  case,  except  in  the  cases  of  Sylla  and  Caesar, 
granted  for  a  definite  term :  even  in  Caesar's  case,  all  his  Dicta- 
torships, save  the  last,  were  conferred  for  limited  periods.  The 
Triumvirate  was  renewed  at  intervals  of  five  years,  the  Imperial 
rule  of  Octavian  at  intervals  of  ten.  In  theory,  these  powers 
were  conferred  exceptionally,  for  a  temporary  purpose;  and 
when  the  purpose  was  served,  the  exception  was  to  yield  to  the 
rule.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Octavian  there  were  some  persons 
credulous  enough  to  expect  a  restoration  of  the  Republic.  It 
belongs  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  examine  in  detail  the 
arts  of  government,  by  which  a  power,  formally  provisional  and 
temporary,  was  converted  by  the  adroitness  of  the  new  ruler 
into  the  substance  and  reality  of  a  despotic  Monarchy.  This 
belongs  to  the  History  of  the  Empire.  Here  a  few  brief  notes 
must  be  sufficient 

§  2.  The  remote  cause  of  this  necessary  acquiescence  in 
despotic  rule  must  be  sought  in  the  constant  wars  in  which 
Rome  was  engaged  from  the  time  of  the  Invasion  of  Hannibal. 
We  have  seen  that,  before  that  period,  the  popular  element  in 
the  Constitution  was  slowly  but  surely  unfolding  itself,  and  that 
continued  War  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  Senate 
supplied  from  the  ranks  of  a  limited  number  of  wealthy  families. 
Thus  arose  that  Oligarchy  of  Wealth,  against  which  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  later  times  directed  all  their  assaults. 

We  have  seen,  further,  that  the  system  of  the  Roman  Armies, 
which  in  the  best  times  of  the  Republic  consisted  of  the  yeomen 
and  firee  labourers — in  short,  of  those  only  who  had  something 
to  lose  and  sometiiing  to  defend— excellent  as  it  was  for  pur- 
poses of  defence,  could  not  be  employed  for  purposes  of  con- 
quest without  consequences  ruinous  to  the  country.     The  soil 
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was  stript  of  its  cultiyatora ;  the  soldiers  who  returned  to  Italj 
brought  back  dissolute  habits,  shrank  firom  rustic  labours,  aDd 
thronged  into  the  cities.  Their  hrnds,  in  great  part,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Noblemen  and  Knights,  enriched  by  succeas- 
ful  war.  Their  place  was  supplied  by  hosts  of  Slaves  thrown 
into  the  market  by  the  practice  of  ancient  warfare  ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  land  passed  out  of  tillage  into  pasturage.*  It 
may  be  added  that  the  Provinces  attracted  Italian  speculators 
everywhere.  Eiglity  thousand  of  them  fell  victims  in  Asia 
Minor  at  the  massacre  of  Mithridates ;  and  a  few  years  later 
the  cities  of  the  same  Province  were  again  thronged  by  a  simi- 
lar class.^ 

§  3.  The  attempts  of  the  Gracchi  and  their  successors  to  re- 
form these  evils,  by  diminishing  the  power  of  the  Senate,  and 
reviving  the  free  population  of  Italy,  proved  vain.  Their 
Agrarian  measures  were  distasteful  to  the  Italians  at  large. 
Their  proposal  to  raise  the  Italians  to  an  equality  with  the 
People  at  home  was  an  abomination  to  all  Roman  citizens. 

But  the  latter  proposal,  once  made,  could  not  be  eluded. 
TIic  Italians  vindicated  their  claims  in  the  Social  War,  and 
these  claims  were  conceded.  From  the  time  of  the  Julian  Law, 
followed  by  the  enactments  of  Plotius  and  Papirius,  we  are 
presented  with  the  anomaly  of  a  Civic  community,  in  which 
every  citizen  had  a  right  to  take  direct  part  in  measures  of 
Legislation,  of  Jurisdiction,  and  (in  some  degree)  even  of  Ad- 
ministration, though  the  citizens  of  that  community  were  spread 
over  the  whole  long  and  broken  surface  of  the  Peninsula,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Po  to  the  Straits  of  Messina. 

Such  a  system  could  not  work.  From  that  time  it  became 
plain  that  some  great  alteration  must  be  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  Government.  Marius  seems  first  to  have 
entertained  thoughts  of  a  perpetual  Consulship ;  but  the  im- 
plicit confidence  reposed  in  him  as  a  leader  in  war  neither 
could  nor  did  avail  to  gain  him  a  similar  confidence  in  peace  ; 
and  in  the  few  montlis  of  his  Sixth  Consulship,  the  great  Gene- 
ral was  reduced  to  political  nonentity.     Circumstances  rather 

•  Seo  Chapt.  xlvui.  §§  2-5. 

•»  Seo  the  well-known  Lottoi-s  of  Cicero  to  hia  brother  Qumtiia,  on   the 
government  of  that  Province,  Lpist,  ad  Quintum  Fratrem,  i.  1. 
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than  set  purpose  placed  Sylla  at  the  head  of  the  State  ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  solve  the  political  problem  of  the  day  by  the 
sharp  method  of  slaughtering  the  popular  leaders,  confiscating 
their  goods,  and  placing  all  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Sena- 
torial Oligarchy.  But  with  his  death  an  explosion  followed ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  History  of  the  Republic  is  merely  a 
personal  conflict  of  successful  leaders  for  the  supreme  power. 
Every  man  was  for  himself.  Pompey,  often  represented  as  the 
champion  of  the  Senate,  never  assumed  that  character  till  he 
was  driven  into  it  by  jealousy  of  Caesar ;  and  even  then  he 
was  only  half  trusted  by  those  who  made  him  their  leader. 
Caesar,  from  the  first,  had  a  clear  determination  to  establish 
himself  as  the  ruler  of  the  future  fortunes  of  Rome  by  means 
of  popular  favour,  backed  by  a  military  force.  He  succeeded. 
But  his  clemency  was  too  incautious  for  the  position  which  he  had 
assumed,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  fortunes  too  great.  He 
disclosed  his  wish  to  assume  sovereign  power  without  the  cloak 
of  Republican  forms ;  and  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
accepted  his  favour,  but  in  their  hearts  were  jealous  of  his 
greatness, — ^men  who  professed  to  be  Republicans,  but  who 
were  in  fact  the  agents  of  the  Senatorial  Oligarchy.  Then 
came  Antony  and  the  Triumvirate,  who  prepared  the  way  for 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  sole  dominion  of  Octavian. 

§  4.  His  adroitness  has  often  been  commended.  But  he  had 
many  examples  to  warn  and  to  guide  him.  Above  all,  the 
example  of  his  uncle,  the  Great  Dictator,  proved  that  the 
Romans  were  not  prepared  to  accept  even  order  and  good 
government  at  the  price  of  Royalty.  He  dexterously  avoided 
the  danger.  The  excessive  cruelties  of  the  Triumviral  Pro- 
scription he  was  able  to  throw  chiefly  upon  Antony.  But 
these  very  cruelties  stood  him  in  stead.  They  induced  People 
to  estimate,  at  more  than  its  real  worth,  the  clemency  which 
distinguished  his  sole  government ; — and  he  anticipated  the  rule 
of  Machiavelli,  that  a  Prince  who  has  to  deal  with  discontented 
subjects  should  strike  his  first  blow  with  unsparing  rigour,  and 
then  adopt  a  rule  of  mercy.  He  avoided  jealousy,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by  assuming  a  power  professedly  only  temporary. 
The  modest  title  by  which  he  liked  to  be  known  was  that  of 
Prince;  for  he  revived  in  his  own  person  the  title  Princeps 
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Senatus,  which  had  slept  nnoe  the  death  of  Catulus.''  But  in 
fiict  he  absorbed  all  the  powers  of  the  State.  As  Imperator, 
he  exercised  absolute  control  not  only  over  the  armies,  but 
over  the  lives  of  all  Roman  citizens  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
City.  As  Pontifex  Maximus,  an  office  for  which  he  waited 
patiently  till  the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  controlled  the  religion  of 
the  State.  He  assumed  the  Censorial  power,  without  election, 
without  limitation  of  time,  and  without  a  colleague  to  impede 
his  action :  thus  he  was  able  to  revise  at  pleasure  the  Register 
of  the  Citizens  and  the  List  of  the  Senate,  promoting  or  de- 
grading whom  he  pleased.  He  appropriated  also  the  Tribuni- 
cian  power ; — and  thus  the  Popular  Assembly  was  by  a  side- 
blow  deprived  of  vitality ;  for  wiUiout  its  Tribunes  it  was  naught** 
Consuls  were  still  elected  to  give  name  to  the  year ;  and  the 
.  Assembly  of  the  Centuries  still  met  for  the  empty  purpose  of 
electing  those  whom  the  Prince  named.  Often,  indeed,  several 
pairs  were  elected  for  one  year,  aft;er  the  example  of  a  practice 
begun  by  the  Great  Dictator. 

§  5.  The  name  of  Italy  now  at  length  assumed  the  significance 
which  it  still  bears,*  and  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  obtained  the 
full  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  But  little  was  done  to  repair  the 
losses  and  decays  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  former  chapters. 
The  military  Colonies  planted  by  SyUa,  Antony,  and  Octavian, 
had  lowered  its  condition  even  beyond  its  former  misery.  Ancient 
and  respectable  citizens  made  way  for  reckless  and  profligate 
soldiery, — such  as  the  Centurion  who  would  have  slain  the  Poet 
Virgil,  though  he  was  protected  by  the  most  powerful  patrons. 
Our  pity  for  the  ejected  inhabitants  is  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
thought  that  all  the  civilised  world  was  open  to  them,  for  all 
the  world  was  Roman.  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  Sicily,  and  the 
Provinces  of  the  East,  weakened  and  depopulated  by  long 
wars,  must  have  gratefully  received  families  of  Italian  citizens, 
who  brought  with  them  habits  of  civilised  life,  industry,  and 
probably  sums  of  money  that  they  had  saved  from  the  ruin  of 
their  homes.     Great  as  was  the  injustice  of  depriving   these 

•  "  Non  Regno  ....  neque  Dictatura,  sed  Prmcipis  nomine  constitutam 
Rempublicam." — Tacit.  AnnaL  i.  9. 

«»  Chapt.  XXXV.  §12.    He  was  not  styled  Censor  or  IHbune,  but  was  said  to 
be  invested  Ccnsorid  potestatCy  TMbunicid  potestate. 

*  See  Introduction,  Sect.  ii.  §  3. 
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persons,  the  actual  loss  and  suffering,  after  the  pain  of  leaving 
home  was  over,  must  have  been  incalculably  less  than  we,  in 
the  present  condition  of  Europe,  are  apt  to  imagine, — not  so 
great  as  the  first  loss  and  suffering  necessary  for  emigration  to 
Canada  or  Australia.  After  the  settlement  of  these  Colonies, 
it  is  probable  that  what  could  be  done  for  the  welfEire  of  Italy 
was  done  by  Augustus  himself  and  his  able  Ministers,  Agrippa 
and  Maecenas.  But  the  evils  were  too  great  and  too  recent  to 
admit  of  palliation ;  and  Italy  probably  never  recovered  the 
effects  of  the  Roman  Wars  of  Conquest,  till  she  received  a  new 
population  from  the  North. 

§  6.  The  Provinces  were  gainers  by  the  transference  of  power 
from  the  Senate  to  a  single  man.  It  belongs  to  a  History  of 
the  Empire  to  inquire  fully  into  this  interesting  subject  Here 
it  will  be  enough  to  state  that  the  most  important  Provinces 
were  governed  by  Deputies  appointed  by  the  Prince  himself,' 
while  the  rest  were  left  to  the  rule  of  Senatorial  Proconsula 
It  appears  that  the  condition  of  the  Imperial  Provinces  was  pre- 
ferred. The  taxes  exacted  were  lighter,  and  the  government 
under  severer  control.  Instances  occur  of  Senatorial  Provinces 
requesting  as  a  favour  to  be  transferred  to  the  rule  of  the 
Emperor.sf  But  even  the  Senatorial  Government  was  more 
equitable  than  of  old.  The  salaries  of  the  Proconsuls  were  fixed ; 
greedy  men  were  no  longer  left  to  pay  themselves  by  extor- 
tion. The  Governors  held  power  for  several  years;  so  that 
they  had  more  temptation  to  win  the  good  opinion  of  their 
subjects.  Men  who  rule  for  a  succession  of  years  are  siu-e  to 
be  less  oppressive  than  annual  bloodsuckers.  The  examples  of 
Pilate  and  Felix  show,  indeed,  that  even  in  Imperial  Provinces 
glaring  injustice  was  still  perpetrated ;  but  these  very  cases 
show  that  the  Governors  stood  in  awe  of  those  whom  they 
governed, — for  in  both  cases  the  iniquity  was  committed  through 
fear  of  the  Jews,  whom  these  men  had  misgoverned  and  whose 
accusations  they  feared.  It  may  be  added  that  Pilate  died  in 
exile  as  a  punishment  for  misgovemment,  and  Felix  only 
escaped  by  the  exertion  of  extraordinary  influence. 

'  Legati  or  Pnefecti  Csesarifl. 

'  Ab  Achaia  and  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  76. 
Dio  CaanuB  Bays  generally  (liii.  14) :  S^rtfn  )t,  i^M  rivif  »vrif  §v  »Mxif  ^;t«'> 
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§  7.  The  world,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  was  a  gainer  by  the 
substitutioD  of  the  Imperial  rule  for  the  Constitution  which  was 
fEdsely  named  Republican.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  govern- 
ment was,  with  two  intenrals,  administered  by  rulers  of  great  abi- 
lities and  great  energy.  It  was  their  interest  to  protect  the  Pro- 
vinces ;^  and  though,  no  doubt,  there  was  enough  of  oppression 
and  to  spare,  yet  there  was  much  less  of  oppression  than  had 
been  common  in  the  times  of  Senatorial  dominion.  Even  under 
the  weak  Caligula,  the  madman  Nero,  and  the  heartless  Domi- 
tian,  it  is  probable  that  the  rules  of  administration  established 
by  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  tolerably  well  maintained ;  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  succeeding  Emperors,  from  Vespasian  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  these  rules  were  not  only  maintained  but 
improved. 

But  if  the  Provinces — that  is,  the  Empire  at  large — continued 
to  be  content  with  a  Central  Despotism,  in  comparison  with 
the  old  Senatorial  rule  of  *'  every  man  for  himself,"  this  was  not 
the  case  at  Rome.  The  educated  classes  at  least,  and  the 
Senatorial  Nobility,  soon  began  to  regret  even  the  turbulent 
days  of  Marius  and  Pompey .  The  practice  of  oratory,  in  which 
Romans  excelled  and  took  chief  delight, — the  field  in  which 
they  achieved  triumphs  which  they  valued  almost  as  much  as 
they  valued  the  actual  triumphs  of  the  battle-field, — was  con- 
fined to  mere  forensic  pleadings,  and  lost  all  that  excitement  and 
interest  which  attached  to  it  when  an  orator  could  sway  the  will 
of  the  Senate,  and  calm  or  rouse  the  seething  passions  of  the 
ForuHL  We  cannot  wonder  at  Cicero,  notwithstanding  his 
hatred  for  tumult  and  commotion,  throwing  himself  into  the 
conflict  against  Antony  with  the  fervid  energy  which  is  revealed 
in  the  Philippics.  He  felt  that  this  was  the  last  chance  of 
supporting  the  old  freedom  of  the  Forum, — which,  with  all  its 
turbulence,  he  loved,  partly  as  the  scene  of  his  own  glories, 
partly  as  a  barrier  against  the  crushing  force  of  military  des- 

^  Their  interefit,  because  the  Imperial  Treasury  (called  Fiscus)  was  kept 
separate  from  the  Old  Treasury  (^rariuni),  which  was  still  administered  by 
the  Senate;  and,  therefore,  all  undue  exactions  made  by  governors,  whether 
on  their  own  account  or  on  account  of  the  Senate,  was  a  deduction  from  the 
Imperial  Revenues.  The  Imperial  Provinces  paid  all  their  tribute  into  the 
Imperial  Troaaury,  the  Senatorial  Provinces  also  paid  a  portion  of  theirs  to  the 
Mune  account. 
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potisnL  And  though  the  slaughter  of  the  Proecription  and  of 
the  Civil  Wars  removed  many  of  the  leading  Senators,  and  the 
rest  submitted  wearily  to  the  sway  of  Octavian,  yet  in  a  short 
time  the  old  feelings  revived ;  and  men  of  independent  will  and 
energetic  feelings  revolted  against  the  deadening  weight  of  des- 
potic government,  as  is  revealed  in  the  burning  pages  of  Tacitus. 
For  a  time,  however,  there  was  a  general  disposition,  even  at 
Rome,  to  welcome  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  rule  of 
Augustus.  Those  of  the  old  Nobility  who  survived  were  weary 
of  revolution  and  unquiet  life,  and  they  were  fain  to  purchase 
tranquillity  at  any  prica  Some  fondly  dreamed  that,  when 
order  was  restored,  Octavian,  like  Sylla,  might  hand  over  the 
government  to  its  old  possessors. 

Nothing  can  more  strongly  show  the  security  and  sense  of 
relief  that  men  experienced  in  the  firm  authority  established  at 
Rome  by  Octavian,  even  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  than  the 
sudden  burst  of  vigour  with  which  Literature  and  the  polite  Arts 
rose  from  their  slumbers. 

§  8.  This  leads  us  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  state  of 
Literature  at  Rome,  from  the  time  that  we  last  took  notice  of 
the  subject,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  Wars. 

Since  that  epoch  literary  pursuits  had  langiushed,  —  the 
natural  efiect  of  political  exdtement  and  perilous  timea  Oratory 
indeed  had  flourished,  as  every  page  of  our  History  indicates ; 
and  Oratory  may  be  called  the  popular  literature  of  Rome,  as 
truly  as  Journalism  may  be  called  the  popular  literature  of 
England.  Cicero,  a  master  of  his  art  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  has  left  us  an  account  of  a  host  of  Orators  whom  he 
thought  worthy  of  being  placed  in  a  national  catalogue.  Of 
the  Gracchi,  of  Antonius,  of  Crassus,  of  Sulpicius,  we  have 
spoken.  After  their  time  Cotta  was  the  chief  favourite,  and 
then  Hortensius  rose  to  be  *^  King  of  the  Courts."  He  was 
what  we  may  call  an  Advocate  by  profession,  taking  little  part 
in  politics  till  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  by  the  presents 
which  at  that  time  stood  in  the  place  of  regular  fees  ;  and  even 
in  the  hot  conflicts  that  distinguished  the  rise  of  Pompey's 
popularity  he  took  but  a  languid  part  His  style  of  speaking 
was  what  Cicero  styles  Asiatic, — that  is,  florid  and  decorated 
beyond  what  even  the  liberal  judgment  of  his  critic   could 
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approve.  Gcero  considered  his  own  youthful  style  to  partake 
of  this  character,  and  refers  to  the  brave  speech  in  which  he 
defended  Sext.  Roscius  of  Ameria  as  an  example  of  this  style. 
But  that  elaborate  phraseology,  that  somewhat  redundant  flow 
of  language,  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  It  was  only  when 
his  feelings  were  strongly  excited  or  when  his  time  was  limited, 
as  when  he  defended  old  Babirius  or  assailed  Catiline  in  the 
Senate,  that  he  displayed  anything  of  that  terrible  concen- 
tration of  speech  with  which  Demosthenes  smote  his  antago- 
nists. So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty  remnants 
preserved,  C.  Gracchus,  more  than  any  other  Roman,  possessed 
this  fierce  earnestness.  The  example  and  criticism  of  Cicero 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Roman  Oratory  generally  had  a  ten- 
dency to  be  redundant,  if  not  wordy.  It  may  be  doubled 
whether  Cicero  himself  did  not  establish  this  tendency.  The 
tendency  itself  may  be  ascribed  to  the  prevailing  mode  in  which 
the  young  orators  of  the  day  sought  to  acquire  skill  in  speaking. 
The  Schools  of  the  Rhetorical  Teachers  were  thronged  by  them; 
and  here  they  were  taught  to  declaim  fluently  in  set  forms  on 
any  subject,  without  reference  to  passion  or  feeling  or  earnest- 
ness of  purpose.  The  Romans  of  a  former  generation,  as  we 
have  seen,  endeavoured  to  crush  such  schools  at  Rome ;  and 
even  in  these  days  it  was  not  at  Rome  that  the  most  celebrated 
Teachers  were  to  be  found.  At  Athens  or  at  Rhodes  were  the 
fashionable  Universities,  as  we  may  call  them,  to  which  the 
young  Romans  resorted,  when  they  had  finished  their  schooling 
at  Rome.'  After  learning  grammar,  and  reading  Latin  and 
Greek  Poets  in  their  boyhood,  they  repaired  to  the  more  famous 
haunts  of  Grecian  learning  to  study  a  little  Geometry  and  a 
little  Philosophy :  ^  but  it  was  to  Rhetoric  or  the  acquirement 
of  a  fluent  and  facile  power  of  speaking  on  any  given  subject 
that  the  ambitious  youth  devoted  their  efibrts  with  the  same 
zeal  that  the  youth  of  the  Middle  Ages  cultivated  the  Art  of 

*  We  know  thiB,  and  have  noticed  it,  of  the  two  CiceroB,  of  Caesar,  of  Horace, 
of  PersiuB.  The  age  at  which  they  went  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same 
as  that  at  which  young  men  in  the  present  day  go  to  the  Universities. 

^  Such  at  least  Horace  represents  it : 

"  Adjecere  bonae  paullo  plus  artis  Athenae, — 
Scilicet  ut  possem  cttrvo  digntacere  rentvniy 
Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum"^2  Epist,  ii.  43. 
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Dialectics  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  the  set  forms  of 
logical  disputation  any  subject  that  might  be  proposed. 

§  9.  The  education  in  Greek  literature  which  all  young  men 
of  rank  and  fortune  received,  led  many  persons  in  this  period 
to  compose  Greek  memoirs  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  they 
had  lived  or  in  which  they  had  acted  a  part.  Examples  of  this 
kind  had  been  set  as  early  as  the  Second  Punic  War  by  Cincius 
and  Fabius.  It  now  became  very  common ;  but  many  began 
to  employ  the  vernacular  language.  C.  Fannius  Strabo,  who 
mounted  the  walls  of  Carthage  by  the  side  of  Ti.  Gracchus, 
and  his  contemporary  L.  Cselius  Antipater,  wrote  Latin  histories 
famous  in  their  time.  Both  were  thought  worthy  of  abridg- 
ment by  Brutus.  The  former  is  commended  by  Sallust,  the 
latter  was  preferred  to  Sallust  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who 
loved  archaic  simplicity  of  style.  But  even  Cicero  commended 
Antipater  as  an  improver  of  Latin  composition :  his  follower, 
P.  Sempronius  Asellio,  says  the  Orator,  retimied  to  the  meagre 
dullness  of  the  ancient  Annalists.™  Then  came  L.  Cornelius 
Sisenna,  the  best  Latin  author  of  the  times  of  Cicero's  boyhood. 
He  witnessed  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Social  and  First  Civil 
Wars  and  wrote  their  history.  Cicero  commends  his  style ; 
Sallust  speaks  with  praise  of  his  diligence,  but  hints  at  his  sub- 
serviency to  Sylla  and  the  Senate.  But  the  great  men  who 
made  History  at  this  epoch  also  took  up  the  pen  to  write 
History.  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  the  temperate  colleague  of 
Marius,  wrote  a  memoir  of  the  Cimbric  War.  The  good 
Rutilius  Rufiis  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  an  historical 
work.  Sylla  composed  a  memoir  of  his  own  political  life,  to 
which  Plutarch  often  refers ;  but  from  the  specimens  which  he 
gives,  the  Dictator  seems  not  to  have  been  scrupulously  exact  or 
nicely  impartial  in  his  narrative.  Lucullus  composed  similar 
memoirs.  Cicero  drew  up  a  Greek  notice  of  his  Consulate 
with  his  own  ready  pen,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  L. 
Lucceius  to  undertake  a  similar  task.  Even  the  grim  Marius 
wished  to  have  his  deeds  commemorated  by  a  worthy  hand."  The 
Commentaries  of  C^sar  have  been  already  quoted  as  illustrating 
one  characteristic  of  the  great  Dictator's  mind.      His  pen  was 

"  De  Legg.  i.  2. 

"  By  L.  Plotius,  a  rhetoriciAn,  of  whom  little  xb  known,  pro  Archid  9. 
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taken  up  by  several  of  hU  officers,  Au.  Hirtius  who  oompleted 
the  narrative  of  the  Gallic  War,  C.  Oppius,  to  whom  the 
memoirs  of  the  Dictator's  Wars  in  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain  are 
often  attributed,  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  and  others.  But  the 
most  remarkable  prose  writer  of  the  late  Republican  Era  is  C. 
Sallustius  Crispus,  familiarly  known  to  us  as  Sallust.  The  two 
works  tliat  remain  to  us  from  the  pen  of  this  vigorous  writer, 
the  account  of  the  Catilinarian  Conspiracy  and  die  Jugurthan 
W^ar,  arc  rather  to  be  styled  political  pamphlets  than  histories. 
Sallust  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  an  ardent  partisan  of  the 
Marian  and  Csesarian  party.  He  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Senate.  Dislike  of  the  reigning  oligarchy  and  fondness  for  the 
popular  party  appear  at  every  turn,  notwithstanding  the  sem- 
blance of  impartiality  assumed  by  a  man  who  himself  practised 
tlie  profligacy  which  he  indignantly  denounces.  But  Sallust's 
writings  are  valuable  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  because  they 
disclose  that  terse  and  concentrated  energy  of  which  the  Latin 
language  was  capable,  qualities  little  favoured  by  the  oratorical 
tendencies  of  the  day,  but  used  with  marvellous  effect  in  a  later 
age  by  Tacitus.  Besides  these  two  smaller  works,  Sallust  also 
composed  a  regular  History  of  his  own  Times,  of  which  firag- 
ments  remain. 

Other  writers  now  first  endeavoured  to  hand  down  in  Latin  a 
History  of  Rome  fiH)m  her  foundation,  or  from  early  periods  of 
her  existence.  Such  were  C.  Licinius  Macer,  Q.  Claudius 
Quadrigarius,  and  Q.  Valerius  Antias,  all  bom  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  before  the  Christian  Era  Livy 
refers  to  Macer  with  respect,  to  Quadrigarius  without  any 
expression  of  opinion,  to  Antias  as  ^^  one  who  set  no  bounds  to 
his  mendacity."  The  works  of  these  and  other  Annalists  were 
used  and  swallowed  up  by  the  History  of  the  great  writer  whom 
we  have  just  named.  T.  Livius  was  bom,  probably  at  Padua,  in 
the  year  59  b.c,  and  belongs  to  the  Imperial  Era  of  Augustus, 
of  which  we  speak  not  here. 

§  10.  Some  few  writers  in  this  same  period  began  to  cultivate 
grammatical  and  philological  studies.  The  founder  of  these 
pursuits  at  Rome  is  reputed  to  be  L.  ^Elius  Stilo  Praeconinus,  a 
Roman  of  good  family,  the  friend  of  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus, 
and  his  companion  in  exile.     He  was  closely  followed  by  Aure- 
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lius  Opilius,  a  freedman,  who  attended  Rutilius  Rufus  into  exile, 
as  Stilo  had  attended  Metellus.  But  the  man  whose  name  is 
in  this  department  most  conspicuous  is  M.  Terentius  Varro  of 
Reate.®  He  was  bom  in  116  b.c.,  ten  years  later  than 
Cicero,  whose  friendship  he  cultivated  to  the  close  of  the 
great  Orator's  life.  Varro  was  a  laborious  student,  and 
earned,  by  his  successful  pursuit  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
a  reputation  which  was  not  deserved  by  his  public  life.  From 
the  first  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Pompey.  Though  he 
sought  no  political  honours,  he  accepted  a  commission  under 
the  great  commander  in  the  Piratical  War,  and  ruled  the 
Province  of  Further  Spain  as  his  deputy,  when  Pompey  fled 
before  Caesar  from  the  soil  of  Italy.  After  the  defeat  of 
Afranius  and  Petreius  at  Ilerda,  he  surrendered  to  the  con- 
queror, and  was  allowed  to  join  Pompey  again  in  Epirus.  After 
Pharsalia,  Caesar  received  him  with  the  same  extraordinary 
clemency  that  he  had  shown  to  all  his  foes,  and  employed  him  in 
superintending  the  plans  which  he  had  formed  of  establishing  a 
Public  Library  at  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  he  retired 
to  his  villas  at  Cumae  and  at  Tusculum,  and  confined  himself  to 
literary  pursuits ;  but  this  did  not  save  him  from  being  placed 
on  the  Proscription-list  of  the  Triumvirs.  He  escaped,  however, 
to  be  received  into  favour  at  a  later  time  by  Octavian,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  grammar,  philology,  agriculture,  and 
other  subjects,  till  he  reached  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight, 
when  he  died  in  peace.  Of  his  great  work  on  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage, originally  consisting  of  twenty-four  Books,  six  remain  to 
attest  the  industry  of  the  man  and  the  infantine  state  of  philo- 
logical science  at  the  time.^  His  work  on  Agriculture  in  three 
books,  written  when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  is  still  in  our 
hands,  and,  with  Cato's  on  the  same  subject,  forms  the  most 
accurate  and  valuable  account  we  possess  from  the  Romans  of 
this  subject.     Fragments  and  notices  of  many  other  writers  on 


"  To  distinguish  him  from  P.  Varro  Atacinus,  a  Poet  from  the  banks  of  the 
Atax  (Aude)  in  Narbonese  Gaul.     See  Horace,  1  iSenn.  x.  40. 

P  For  instance :  Ocrca,  qutxl  opponebatur  uh  cnis :  Anas,  a  rutndo :  Ltiscinut, 
quia  hictnose  cantre  existinietur :  /'/wis,  tt  nascauh,  quod  hie  nascitur  et  omne 
quod  nascitur  ignis  Bcindit :  Lutut,  quod  lucet  noctu :  Sol,  quod  toium  ita  iucct 
ut  ex  eo  dies  sit. 

VOL.  U.  '^  M 
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all  kinds  of  topics  have  been  handed  down  to  justify  the  title 
given  by  the  ancients  to  Varro — "  the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans." 

§  IL  It  is  im))ossible  to  close  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Prose 
Literature  of  the  last  age  of  the  Republic  without  some  notice 
of  Cicero's  writings.  Of  his  oratory  and  of  his  letters  some- 
thing has  been  said  in  former  pages ;  and  it  is  to  these  pro- 
ductions that  we  must  attribute  the  great  Orator's  chief  merits 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Letters.  Of  his  poems  it  were  better 
to  say  nothing.  Of  his  memoirs  and  historical  writings  little 
has  been  preserved,  unless  we  count  the  fragments  of  "  The 
Republic "  in  this  class.  But  his  rhetorical  and  philosophical 
Essays  each  fill  a  goodly  volume ;  and  these  writings  have  been 
the  themes  of  warm  admiration  for  ages  past  Yet  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  prsuses  lavished  upon  them  are  not  chiefly 
due  to  the  magic  influence  of  the  language  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  The  "  Brutus  "  doubtless  is  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  as  containing  the  judgment  of  Rome's  greatest 
orator  on  all  the  speakers  of  his  own  generation  and  of  fore- 
going times.  The  Dialogues  on  "  The  Orator  "  are  yet  more 
interesting  and  valuable  as  furnishing  a  record  of  his  pro- 
fessional experience  during  a  long  and  successful  career.  But 
the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  are  of  little  philosophical 
value.  They  contain  few  statements  which  we  do  not  derive 
from  earlier  authorities  ;  nor  were  they  written  to  teach  man- 
kind so  much  as  to  employ  his  time  and  banish  thought  at 
moments  when  he  was  banished  from  the  Forum  and  the 
Senate.  Their  highest  merits  consist  in  that  easy,  lucid,  and 
graceful  style,  which  seduced  the  great  Italian  Latinists  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  abjure  all  words  and  phrases 
which  did  not  rest  on  Ciceronian  authority,  and  which  led 
Erasmus  himself,  though  he  resisted  this  pedantry,  to  "  spend 
ten  years  in  reading  Cicero." 

§  12.  The  Dramatic  Art  fell  more  and  more  into  dishonour. 
We  hear  indeed  of  two  illustrious  actors,  iEsopus  and  Roscius, 
who  were  highly  honoured  at  Rome  and  died  in  possession  of 
large  fortunes.  But  it  was  from  the  great  families  that  their 
honours  and  the  means  of  making  money  came.  The  Theatres, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  remained  mere  temporary  buildings 
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till  the  second  Consulship  of  Pompey,  when  the  first  stone 
theatre  at  Rome  was  erected  by  one  of  his  wealthy  freedmen. 
The  pieces  represented  were  more  of  the  nature  of  spectacles. 
Those  in  which  Roscius  and  ^^sopus  acted  must  have  been 
old  plays  revived.  In  this  period  hardly  one  name  of  a  dra- 
matic author  occurs.**  It  was  not  in  ITieatres,  but  in  Am- 
phitheatres, that  Rome  and  Roman  Towns  sought  amuse- 
ment. Not  only  is  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  the  most 
gorgeous  of  the  remains  of  Imperial  Rome,  but  at  all  places 
where  Roman  remains  are  preserved,  at  Verona  in  Trans- 
padane  Gaul,  at  Aries  or  Nismes  in  "  the  Province,"  at 
Treves  on  the  distant  Moselle,  it  is  the  Amphitheatre  that 
characterises  the  Roman  City,  as  it  is  the  Theatre  that  marks 
the  Greek. 

§  13.  During  this  period,  indeed,  a  new  kind  of  dramatic 
representation  was  introduced,  which  enjoyed  a  short-lived 
popularity.  This  was  the  Mime.  The  name  at  least  was 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.  The  Greek  Mime  was 
a  kind  of  Comic  Dialogue  in  prose,  without  much  plot,  and 
adapted  to  the  purposes  afterwards  pursued  by  the  Roman 
Satire.  But  while  the  Greek  Mime  in  the  hands  of  Sophron 
assumed  a  grave  and  dignified  character,  so  that  Aristotle 
classes  him  among  Poets  though  he  wrote  in  prose,  the  Roman 
Mime  was  generally  coarse  and  licentious.  Sylla  was  parti- 
cularly fond  of  these  productions  and  their  authors.  After  his 
time,  Dec.  Laberius,  a  Knight,  strove  to  give  them  greater 
dignity  and  force.  His  Mimes,  so  far  as  the  fragments  show, 
were  in  iambic  verse,  and  difi'ered  from  Comedy  chiefly  in  their 
absence  of  plot  and  their  relation  to  the  topics  of  the  day. 
The  fame  of  Laberius  was  rivalled  by  Publ.  Syrus,  a  freedman 
who  acted  in  his  own  Mimes,  whereas  the  Knighthood  of 
Laberius  forbade  this  degradation.  Caesar,  however,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  quadruple  Triumph,  thought  fit  to  order 
Laberius  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  Syrus ;  and  the  Knight, 
though  a  man  of  sixty  years,  dared  not  refuse  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  his  younger  rival.      His  sense  of  the  indignity 

**  T.  Quinctius  Atta  ifl  almost  the  only  ouo  known  to  iifl.  He  died  in  78  B.C., 
and  it  is  evident  from  llorat.  2  J-'pist.  ii.  79,  that  his  Playa  wore  the  most 
popular  dramas  of  the  day. 

2  M  2 
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was  strongly  marked  by  a  fine  passage  in  the  Prologue,  which 
is  still  preserved  : — 

The  Godfl  themaelvee  cumot  gainaay  his  might; 
And  how  can  I,  a  man,  think  to  gainsay  it  ? 
So  then,  albeit  Tve  lived  twice  thirty  yean 
Free  from  all  taint  of  blame,  I  left  my  house 
At  mom  a  Roman  Knight  and  shall  return 
At  eve  a  sorry  Player.    'Faith,  my  life 
Is  one  day  longer  than  it  should  have  been.' 

And  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue  he  expressed  himself  with 
great  freedom  against  the  arbitrary  power  assumed  by  the  great 
Dictator : — 

And  then,  good  People,  we*ve  outlived  our  Freedom.* 

And  in  another  line  almost  ventured  to  threaten : — 

It  needs  must  be 


That  he  fears  many,  whom  so  many  fear.' 

(yflBsar,  however,  took  no  further  notice  of  these  and  other 
caustic  sallies  than  to  assign  the  prize  to  Syrus. 

§  14.  In  Poetry,  the  long  period  from  the  death  of  Lucilius 
to  the  appearance  of  Virgil  and  Horace  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi, — a  period  of  about  sixty  years, — is  broken  only  by 
two  names  worthy  of  mention.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  names  take  a  place  in  the  first  ranks  of  Roman  Literature. 
Without  further  preface,  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Lucretius  and 
Catullus. 

T.  Lucretius  Cams  was  a  Roman  of  good  descent,  as  his 
name  shows.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  about  95  B.C.,  and 
to  have  died  by  his  own  hand  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
that  is,  in  52  b.c.  A  few  apocryphal  statements  might  be 
added  to  these  dates,  and  then  we  should  have  set  down  all 
that  tradition  records  of  this  remarkable  man.     But,  if  little  is 

'  **  Etenim  ipsi  Dl  negare  cui  nil  potuerunt, 

Hominem  me  denegax^  quia  possit  pati  ? 
Ergo  bis  tricenis  actis  annis  sine  notA 
Eques  Roman  us  lare  degressus  meo 
Domum  reverto  Mimus.     Nimirum  hoc  die 
Uno  plus  vixi  mihi  quam  vivendus  fuit." 

•  '*  Porro,  Quirites,  libertatem  perdimus." 

t  "  Necesse  est  multos  timeat,  quern  multi  timoit." 
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related  of  his  life,  his  great  Poem  on  the  Nature  of  the  Uni- 
verse is  known  by  name  at  least  to  all.  It  is  dedicated  to  C. 
Memmius  Gemellus,  a  profligate  man  and  an  unscrupulous 
politician,  who  sided  now  with  the  Senatorial  party,  now  with 
Caesar,  and  ended  his  days  in  exile  at  Mitylene.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  a  fine  sense  in  literature,  as  is  evinced  by  the  feelings 
shown  by  Lucretius  towards  him,  and  also  by  his  wish  to  be 
considered  the  patron  of  Catullus. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius  seems,  in  part  at  least,  to  have 
been  written  about  the  time  when  Clodius  was  lord  of  mis- 
rule in  the  Roman  Forum,  that  is,  about  the  year  58  B.C. 
Memmius  took  an  active  part  against  the  Demagogue,  and  to 
these  violent  scenes  the  Poet  probably  alludes  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  First  Book,  where  he  prays  for  that  tranquillity 
which  is  needful  for  the  Poet's  work,  and  regrets  the  necessity 
which  involved  his  friend  in  political  struggles." 

The  attempt  of  Lucretius  in  his  great  poem  is  to  show  that  all 
creation  took  place,  and  that  all  nature  is  sustained,  without  the 
agency  of  a  creating  and  sustaining  God,  by  the  self-operation 
of  the  elemental  atoms  of  which  all  matter  is  composed  and 
into  which  all  matter  may  be  resolved.  The  doctrine  is,  as  he 
expressly  asserts,  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  proofs  and  illustrations  are  in  great  part 
borrowed  from  the  early  Greek  philosophers,  who  delivered 
their  doctrines  in  heroic  verse  of  the  same  majestic  kind  that 
extorts  involuntary  admiration  from  the  reader  of  Lucretius. 
lie  professes  unbounded  reverence  for  the  name  of  Empedocles ; 
and  doubtless,  if  the  works  of  this  philosopher,  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  others  who  taught  in  that  lofty  and  severe  style  were  still 
in  our  hands,  we  should  see,  what  their  fragments  indicate, 
the  source  and  materials  from  which  Lucretius  drew.  Mingled 
with  the  philosophic  argument  are  passages  of  noble  verse, 
which  reveal  that  the  soul  of  Lucretius  was  of  poetic,  rather 
than  of  philosophic  temperament.  But  here  also  it  may  be 
doubted  how  far  we  can  believe  in  his  originality.  One  of  the 
most  magnificent    passages, — the   Sacrifice   of  Iphi^i^nia, — is 

"  "  Nam  neque  nos  agere  hoc  patriai  tempore  iniquo 

PoBsumus  aequo  aniino,  nee  Memmt  clara  propago 
Talibus  in  rebus  communi  desse  saluti." — i.  41. 
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taken  in  every  detail  from  the  famous  Chorus  in  the  Agamem- 
non of  iEschylua  ^Mlen  we  see  this,  and  know  that  the 
almost  universal  habit  of  Latin  Poets  was  not  to  create,  but  to 
adapt  and  borrow,  we  must  pause  before  we  place  Lucretius  in 
a  niche  separate  from  his  brethren. 

But  with  all  deductions  both  for  the  unfortunate  nature  of 
his  subject  and  the  possibility  of  pla^arism,  none  can  rise  &t)m 
the  perusal  of  Lucretius  without  feeling  that  here  was  a  true 
Poet  The  ingenuity  with  which  he  employs  Latin,  a  language 
unused  to  philosophical  speculation,  to  express  in  the  trammels 
of  metre  the  most  technical  and  minute  details  of  natural 
phenomena,  is  itself  admirable.  But  more  admirable  are  those 
majestic  outbursts  of  song  with  which  (as  we  have  said)  the 
philosophical  speculations  are  diversified.  The  indignant  and 
melancholy  passion  with  which  he  attacks  the  superstitious 
Religion  of  his  time  cannot  but  touch  even  those  who  feel  that 
his  censure  falls  not  upon  Superstition  only,  but  upon  the  sacred 
form  of  Religion  herself  But  on  the  whole  he  was  littie  ap- 
preciated at  Rome.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  that  cold  praise 
which  is  almost  worse  than  censure.^  Horace,  though  the  old 
Roman  Literature  is  one  of  his  common  topics,  never  makes 
mention  of  his  name.  Virgil  alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  among 
the  writers  of  that  age  showed  the  true  feeling  of  a  poet  by  his 
value  for  Lucretius.  He  scrupled  not  to  borrow  whole  lines 
from  his  poem,  and  many  passages  in  the  Georgics  bear  witness 
to  the  faithful  study  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  works  of 
his  great  predecessor,  y  In  one  often-quoted  place  especially 
the  M antuan  bard  confesses  his  inferiority  to  the  great  didactic 
Poet  of  Rome.*    On  the  whole,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  Lucre- 

*■  "  Lucretii  pocmata,  ut  scribis,  ita  sunt :  non  multifl  luminibuB  ing<euu, 
inultae  tamen  artis." — Ad  Quintum  Fratremy  ii.  11,  4. 

'  Compare,  for  instance,  Georg.  i.  121  sq,  with  Lucrct,  v.  931  */.  ;  Oconj.  ii, 
461  with  Lucret,  ii.  24  ;  Georg,  iu.  289  with  Lucret,  i.  921;  Georg.  uL  478  *./. 
with  the  description  of  the  Plague  in  Lucret,  vi. ;  &c. 

*  *'  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causaa 

Atque  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibu/3  strepitumque  Acherontia  avari. 

Sin  has  ne  possim  naturso  accedere  partes, 

Frigidufl  obstitcrit  circum  prsccordiu  strnguis, 

Fiumina  ameui  silvasque  iugloriis!"  &c. — Ueorg,  ii.  490,  sq. 
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tius  possessed  the  greatest  genius  of  all  who  appear  on  the  roll 
of  Roman  Poets. 

§  15.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  majestic  gravity  of  Lucretius 
appears  the  second  Poet  whom  we  have  named.  C.  or  Q. 
Valerius  Catullus  (for  his  first  name  is  variously  given)  was  a 
native  of  Verona,  or  its  neighbourhood.  Ue  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  97  b.g,  two  years  before  Lucretius,  and  is  known  to  have 
been  alive  in  the  Consulship  of  Vatinius*  (47  b.c.).  He  was 
then  fifty  years  of  age,  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more.  His  father 
was  a  friend  of  Caesar,  and  left  his  son  in  the  possession  of  not 
inconsiderable  property.  He  had  a  villa  on  the  lovely  peninsula 
of  Sirmio,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Benacus,  well  known  from  his 
own  description  ;^  he  had  a  villa  near  Tibur,  and  many  of  his 
poems  indicate  the  extravagant  habits  and  gay  licentiousness 
of  the  life  which  he  led  at  Roma  These  habits  soon  beggared 
him,  and  he  endeavoured  to  mend  his  broken  fortunes  by 
attending  Memmius,  the  friend  of  Lucretius,  when  he  went  as 
Pnetor  into  Bithynia.  He  was  however  little  satisfied  with  the 
result,  and  bitterly  complained  of  the  stinginess  of  his  patron.^ 
"NVTien  he  was  in  Asia,  his  brother  died,  and  he  addressed  to 
Uortalus,  son  of  the  Orator  Hortensius,  that  beautiful  and 
affecting  elegy  which  alone  would  entitle  him  to  a  foremost 
place  among  Roman  Poets.*^  Fearless  of  consequences,  he 
libelled  Caesar  in  language  too  coarse  for  modem  cars.  The 
great  man  laughed  when  he  heard  the  libel,  and  asked  the  poet 
to  dinner  the  same  day. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  range  from  gross  impurity  to  lofty 
flights  of  inspiration.  The  fine  poem  called  the  Atys  is  the 
only  Latin  specimen  which  we  possess  of  that  dithyrambic  spirit 
which  Horace  repudiated  for  himself.  The  elegy  to  Hortalus 
is  perhaps  the  most  touching  piece  of  poetry  that  has  been 
left  us  by  the  ancients.  The  imitation  of  Callimachus  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way.  The  little  poems  on  passing  events, — 
pieces  de  circomtance  (as  the  French  call  them), — are  the  most 
lively,  natural,  and  graceful  products  of  the  Latin  Muse.  To 
those  who  agree  in  this  estimate  it  seems  strangi*  that  Horace 

'  **  Per  <'oiwuIatiim  pejerat  VAtinius." — Ui.  6. 

•»  Ad  Sinnionem  PcuinduUm,  xxxi.  "^  xxviii.  6,  9q^  xlvii.  2. 

'*  Ixv.    ruiiipare  e. 
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should  only  notice  Catullus  in  a  passing  sneer.*  It  is  difficnilt 
to  acquit  the  judge  of  jealousy.  For  Catullus  cannot  be  ranked 
with  the  old  Poets,  such  as  Livius,  Ennius,  and  others,  against 
the  extravagant  admiration  of  whom  Horace  not  imjustly  pro- 
tested. His  lyric  compositions  are  as  finished  and  perfect  as 
the  productions  of  the  Venusian  bard ;  and  the  latter  never 
wrote  anything  so  touching  as  the  Elegy  to  Ilortalus,  or  so  fiill 
of  poetic  fire  as  the  Atys. 

With  Catullus  may  be  mentioned  his  friend  C.  Lidnius 
Macer,  commonly  called  Calvus,  whom  Horace  honours  by 
comprehending  him  in  the  same  condemnatioa  He  was  some 
fifteen  years  younger,  and  was  probably  son  of  Licinius  Macer 
the  Historian.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  and  a  Poet  (if  we 
believe  other  authors,  rather  than  Horace),  not  unworthy  to  be 
coupled  with  Catullus.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five 
or  thirty-six. 

Anotfier  poet  highly  praised  by  Catullus'  was  C.  Helvius 
Cinna,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  unlucky  man  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  rabble  after  the  funeral  of  Caesar  by  mistake  for  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna.K 

§  16.  At  the  time  that  the  battles  of  Philippi  secured  to  Italy 
somewhat  of  tranquillity,  many  others  began  to  devote  them- 
selves to  poetry.  Among  these  were  L.  Varius  Rufus,  always 
celebrated  by  Horace  as  the  Epic  Poet  of  his  time  ;^  and  the 

*  "  Quos  neque  pulcher 

Hermogenes  unquam  legit,  neque  Bimius  iste, 
Nil  praeter  Calvum  et  doctus  cautare  CatuUum.'* — 1  Serm.  x.  18. 
Thifl  was  written  indeed  before  Horace  published  any  of  his  Odes,  but  not 
necessarily  before  he  had  formed  and  partly  executed  his  design  of  writing 
Latin  Lyrics. 
'  For  Calvus,  see  Carin,  xiv.,  for  Cinna,  xciv. 

R  See  Chapt.  Ixix.  §  5.     If  however  it  is  to  this  Cinna  that  Virgil  r^ers  in  his 
Ninth  Eclogue  (which  cannot  have  been  written  later  than  40  b.c.),  it  was 
some  other  Helvius  Cinna,  and  not  the  poet,  who  suffered  this  death.     It  is  not 
easy  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  another  poet  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
and  of  whom  Virgil  would  have  spoken  in  such  terms  of  praise  : 
"  Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor  nee  dicere  Cinn& 
Digna,  sed  argutos  interstrepere  anser  olores." 
•»  *'  Scribdris  Vario  fortis  et  hostium 

Victor,  Maonii  carminis  aliti." — 1  Carm,  vi.  8. 

"Forte  Epos  acer 

Ut  Varius  nemo  ducit,  molle  atque  facetum 

Virgilio  annueruut  gaudentes  rure  Cameme." — 1  Serm.  x,  44. 

At 
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few  fragments  from  his  pen  which  remain  do  much  to  justify 
the  praise.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  both  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.* 

Furius  Bibaculus  also  may  be  mentioned  here  as  an  Epic 
Poet,  who  attempted  to  commit  to  verse  the  campaign  of  Cassar 
in  Gaul.  Horace  ridicules  his  pretensions  in  two  well-known 
passages  '^  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  case  of  Furius, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  the  satirist  was  influenced  by  some 
personal  feelings  in  his  estimate. 

But  the  fame  of  all  other  Poets  was  obscured  by  the  brightness 
which  encircled  the  names  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Properly 
their  history  belongs  to  the  Augustan  or  Imperial  era.  But  as 
they  both  published  some  of  their  best  works  before  the  Battle 
of  Actium,  a  slight  notice  of  them  may  be  permitted  here. 

§  17.  P.  Virgilius  (or  Ver^ius)  Maro  was  bom  at  Andes,  a 
village  near  Mantua,  in  the  famous  year  70  b.c.,  so  that  he  was 
entering  manhood  about  the  time  when  Lucretius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  small  estate. 
After  the  Battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  among  those  whose  lands 
were  handed  over  to  the  soldiery  of  the  victorious  Triumvirs. 
But  what  seemed  his  ruin  brought  him  into  earlier  notice  than 
otherwise  might  have  been  his  lot  He  was  introduced  to 
Maecenas  by  Asinius  Pollio,  himself  a  Poet,  who  had  been  made 
Governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  at  the  request  of  his 
powerful  patron  reinstated  in  his  property.  This  happy  event, 
as  every  one  knows,  he  celebrates  in  his  First  Eclogue.  But  it 
appears  that  when  he  tried  to  resume  possession  be  was  nearly 
slain  by  the  rude  soldier  who  had  received  a  grant  of  the  lawl, 
and  it  was  some  months  before  he  was  securely  restored"  In 
company  with  Horace,  Varius,  and  others,  he  attended  Maecenas 
in  the  famous  journey  to  Brundusium  ^probably  in  37  h.c.y. 
He  had  alrr^v  Cm  the  vear  40  b.c.  i  written  the  faimous  hcUftme 
on  the  ConffuUhip  of  Pollio,  of  which  we  have  before  «priken ; 
and  soon  after  this  he  bejran  the  Georgics,  at  the  special  desire 

At  a  Uter  tira«  Lt  pnu  Vir^'l  tiA  Van^i  Ujf^Jber  m  y^^  /  tf>^  '^^rs^  ^'•^*>^^ 
I  Kjrivi.  i.  247,  Ari.  /'/>?/,  u. 

*  >*  Horary,  Ivrr  Kr-^ri.'iwin  iia,  I  r>rr^.  t.  i*.  ;  O^-c^Ar:  x.  --.-. 
1    '-frrr..  x.   >7,   >  r^nA.  ▼.41. 
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of  Mfipcenas.  They  seem  to  have  been  published  in  their  com- 
plote  form  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Actium.  For  the  rest  of  his 
life,  which  he  closed  at  Brundusium  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age  (b,c.  19),  he  was  occupied  with  his  ^'Eneid,  which  with 
modest  self-depreciation  he  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  But  it 
was  revised  by  his  finends  Varius  and  Plotius,  and  published  by 
order  of  the  Emj)cror,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  a  tour 
through  Greece  just  before  his  death. 

Tlie  cliaracter  of  Virgil  was  gentle  and  amiable,  bis  manners 
simple  and  unobtrusive,  and  we  hear  little  from  himself  of  the 
great  men  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  friendship.  Ilis 
health  was  feeble,  and  his  life  passed  away  in  uneventful  study, 
of  which  his  poems  were  the  fruit  and  are  the  evidence.  Nothing 
can  be  more  finished  than  the  style  and  versification  of  Vir^l. 
Ilis  phraseology  is  so  idiomatic  as  often  to  defy  translation  ;  his 
learning  so  great,  that  each  poem  requires  a  close  and  elaborate 
commentary.  He  bestowed  the  greatest  labour  in  polishing  his 
writings ;  his  habit  being,  as  is  said,  to  pour  forth  a  vast  quantity 
of  verses  in  the  moniing,  which  he  reduced  to  a  small  number 
by  continual  elaboration,  after  the  manner  (as  himself  said)  of 
a  bear  licking  her  cubs  into  shape.  It  may  be  said  that  Cicero, 
Horace,  and  Virgil  himself,  completed  the  Hellenising  tendency 
which  had  begun  with  Ennius.  Lucretius,  though  he  borrowed 
his  matter  and  much  of  his  sentiment  from  the  old  Greek  phi- 
losophers, is  much  more  Roman  in  his  style  and  language. 
Catullus  is  more  Roman  stilL  But  Virgil,  except  in  language 
and  idiom,  is  Greek  everywhere.  Most  of  his  Eclogues  are 
feeble  echoes  of  the  Doric  grace  of  Theocritus,  mixed  with 
matter  appertaining  to  his  own  timea  His  Georgics,  the  most 
original  of  his  works,  are  elaborately  constructed  from  the  works 
of  Hellenic  wTiters,  tempered  in  some  of  the  noblest  poetic 
passages  with  the  grave  majesty  of  Lucretius.  In  his  ^Eneid 
almost  every  comparison  and  description  is  borrowed,  more  or 
less  literally,  from  Homer,  ApoUonius,  and  other  Greek  Poets. 
In  strength  of  character  his  Epic  fails  entirely.  No  one 
person  in  the  iEneid  excites  awe,  love,  sympathy,  or  any  other 
strong  feeling,  unless  we  except  the  untimely  end  of  Nisus  and 
Eurjalus,  the  fates  of  young  Lausus  and  young  Pallas,  and  the 
death  of  the  heroine  Camilla.     But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
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such  is  the  tender  grace  of  his  style,  such  the  elaborate  beauty 
of  his  descriptions,  that  we  read  again  and  yet  again  with 
renewed  delight. 

§  18.  To  give  any  adequate  account  of  the  gay  Horace  in  a 
page  is  impossible.  Q.  lloratius  Flaccus  was  bom  in  the  Colony 
of  Venusia  in  the  year  65  b.c.,  two  years  before  the  Consulship 
of  Cicero.  He  was  therefore  five  or  nearly  six  years  younger 
than  Virgil,  and  two  years  older  than  Octavian.  He  died  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age  (8  B.C.),  following  his  friend  and 
patron  Maecenas,  who  died  a  month  or  two  before,  according  to 
his  own  prophetic  promise."  Every  one  knows  that  his  father 
was  a  Freedmau  by  birth,  and  by  profession  a  collector  of  taxes, 
and  that  this  father  was  a  good  and  tender  parent,  caring  above 
all  things  for  the  education  of  his  son.  He  was  at  the  expense 
of  taking  the  quick  and  promising  boy  to  Rome,  probably  when 
he  was  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  where  he  attended 
the  school  of  Orbilius,  known  to  others  besides  Horace  for  his 
belief  in  the  maxim  tliat  the  "  sparing  of  the  rod  spoils  the 
child."  ®  There  he  learnt  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  by  reading 
Homer  and  the  old  Roman  Poets,  from  Livius  downwards. 
About  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at 
Athens,  which  was  (what  we  should  call)  a  University  to  the 
young  men  of  Rome.  Here  Q.  Cicero  was  his  fellow-student. 
A  little  Geometry  and  a  course  of  Moral  Philosophy  seem  to 
have  been  the  sum  of  their  acquirements.^  He  was  at  Athens 
wlum  ("aesar  was  murdered,  and  became  an  officer  (as  we 
have  noticed)  in  the  army  of  Brutus.  Not  long  after  the 
Rattle  of  Philij)pi  he  returned  to  Rome.  If  his  father  had 
been  in  possession  of  any  property,  it  was  no  doubt  confis- 
cated, like  the  farm  of  Virgil ;  and  young  Horace  was  thrown 
entirely  upon   the  world.      By  money  or  by  interest  gained 


"  Ille  dies  utramque 


Ducet  niinam :  non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  sacrameDtum  :  ibimus,  ibimus, 
Utcimque  praecedes,  supreinum 

C'arpero  iter  couutes  porati." — 2  Cunn.  xvii.  8,  .s'/. 

"   A  liine  ia  quoted  from  DomitiiiB  MarauH,  a  brother  poet,  who  wan  odiicatvd 
at  the  rnihool  of  Orbilius : 

"  Si  quod  Orbilius  scutica  ferulave  cecidit." 
I'  See  above,  §  8. 
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we  know  not  how  or  whence,  Horace  obtained  a  Clerkship  in  the 
Treasury,  on  the  proceeds  of  which  he  contrived  to  live  in  the 
most  frugal  manner.  Vegetables  and  water,  if  we  take  him 
literally,  formed  his  truly  poetic  diet**  But  he  was  not  left  to 
languish  long  in  poverty.  He  became  acquainted  with  Varius 
and  Virgil,  and  was  by  them  introduced  to  Maecenas.  We 
have  from  his  own  pen  a  pleasing  narrative  of  the  introduction.' 
For  several  months,  however,  he  received  no  sign  of  the  great 
man^s  fevour ;  but  before  the  journey  to  Brundusium,  he  was 
evidently  established  in  intimacy  as  great  as  Virgil's.  Soon 
after  this,  he  published  tlie  First  Book  of  the  Satirea  The 
Second  Book  and  the  Epodes  followed ;  but  in  the  interval  he 
had  received  a  substantial  reward  from  his  patron  in  the  present 
of  the  Sabine  farm,  so  prettily  described  by  himself.'  At  a 
later  period  he  became  master  of  a  cottage  at  Tibur,  which  was 
distant  about  fifteen  miles  from  his  Sabine  villa.  But  it  must  be 
said  that,  notwithstanding  his  dependence  upon  patrons,  Horace 
always  maintained  a  steady  determination  not  to  be  subservient 
to  any  one,  Emperor  or  Minister,  such  as  increases  that  regard 
which  his  genial  humour  and  easy  good  sense  create.  The 
Epistle  to  Maecenas,  especially,  deserves  especial  notice ;  for  it  is 
written  in  a  tone  equally  creditable  to  the  Poet,  who  would  not 
condescend  to  flatter  the  Patron,  and  to  the  Patron  who  tolerated 
such  freedom  in  the  Poet.*  His  fondness  for  the  country, 
expressed  in  every  passage  of  his  works,  led  him  to  spend  as 
much  time  as  he  could  steal  from  the  service  of  his  patrons  at 
Rome  in  the  retirement.  Hitherto  he  had  declined  the  name  of 
Poet.  But  the  publication  of  the  Three  Books  of  his  Odes  in 
rapid  succession  indicated  his  title  to  this  name,  though  still  he 
declined  to  approach  subjects  of  Epic  grandeur.**    Before  this  he 

*•  See  the  description  of  hia  day,  1  Serm.  vi.  110,  sq. 
'  Ibid.  55,  sq, 

'  **  Scribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter  et  situs  agri, 

Continui  montes,  Ac."— 1  Epist.xvi.  4,  sq. 
*  1  Epist,  viL 

"  In  1  Carm.  vi.,  where  he  tiu-ns  over  to  Varius  the  task  of  singing  in  Epic 
narrative  the  deeds  of  Agrippa : 

"Pudor 

Imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  potens  vetat 
Laudes  egregii  Oaesaris  et  tuas 
Culp&  deterere  ingeni." 

And 
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iL.  the  Greek. "  «"     ,«  in  «  !»•  ^*^j«i  ot  inutt'""; 
■Rut  the  style  ot  tior**  ^j  in  ^or^       ^^  |^,ne'»  *^y"*' 

.     1^  ti»e.  when  be  "»« ''„'^,.,e  «f  "^  ^'J'-'- '" 
But  tbete  tfe  •^»»»  „,  ,Ue  th.t,  ....bW-***  * 
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of  Rome,  whom  he  undervalued  partly  (as  in  the  case  of  Livius) 
from  dislike  for  a  rude  and  imperfect  style,  partly  (as  we  must 
suspect  in  the  case  of  (Catullus  and  C^lvus)  from  an  irrepreseible, 
perhaps  an  unconscious,  emotion  of  jealousy. 

§  19.  The  Elegiac  Poets,  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  with  their 
younger  and  more  famous  compeer  Ovid,  and  many  writers  of 
lesser  note,  belong  chiefly  to  the  Imperial  era  of  Augustus,  and 
may  fitly  be  passed  over  here.  To  this  age  also  belong  Mani- 
lius,  Gallus,  Domitius  Marsus,  Pollio,  and  many  others  of 
greater  or  less  note.  Poetry  indeed  became  a  rage  at  this  sea- 
son, though  Horace  energetically  declared  that  the  existence  of 
indifferent  Poets  could  not  be  allowed  by  gods  or  men  or  book- 
sellers.* The  whole  of  his  elaborate  Epistles  to  Augustus  and 
Julius  Florus,  which  form  the  Second  Book,  as  well  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Pisos  (commonly  called  the  Ars  Poetica),  is 
directed  against  this  rage.*  They  are  a  commentary  on  the 
theme  "  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,"  addressed  to  young  men  who 
seem  to  have  believed  that  all  men  might  be  poets  at  will. 

§  20.  A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  subject  of  Art 
generally.  With  the  great  fortunes  that  had  been  amassed 
first  by  Senatorial  Rulers  and  afterwards  by  the  favourites  of 
the  Triumvirs,  it  is  natural  that  Art  in  some  shape  should  be 
cultivated.  But  Greek  Masters  still  ruled  at  Rome ;  and  a 
taste  began  for  collecting  ancient  works,  such  as  resembles  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  pictures  of  the  old  Italian,  Flemish, 
and  Dutch  Painters  are  sought  in  modem  Europe.  The 
rapacity  with  which  Senatorial  Governors  stripped  Provinces 
committed  to  their  care  of  Works  of  Art  recals  to  n^nd  nothing 
so  much  as  the  conduct  of  the  Generals  of  the  French  Empire 
in  the  heat  of  the  Republican  Wars.  In  the  oration  of  Cicero 
against  Verres  we  have  an  elaborate  exposure  of  the  base  and 
greedy  arts  by  which  that  wholesale  plunderer  robbed  the 
Sicilians  of  their  finest  Works  of  Art.  It  was,  no  doubt,  an 
extreme  case ;  but  Verres  dared  not  have  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities so  audacious,  unless  he  had  been  encouraged  by  many 
precedents. 

■  "  Mediocribus  ease  Poetis 


Non  Dii,  non  homines,  non  concessere  columuae." — Ars  Poet.  372. 
'  "Scribimufl  indocU'doctiquc  poiimata  ijiusaim." — 2  Kpist.  i.  117,  &c. 
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§  21 .  The  Arts  also  of  the  Builder  and  Engineer  grew  with  the 
growing  wealth  of  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  and  favourite 
occupations  of  C  Gracchus,  during  his  brief  reign,  to  improve 
the  roads  and  bridges.  The  great  Dictator  Caesar  had  many 
projects  in  view  when  he  was  cut  off, — as,  for  instance,  the 
draining  of  the  mountain-lakes  by  tunnels,  of  the  Pontine 
marshes  by  canal.  Many  of  these  works  were  afterwards 
executed  by  Agrippa,  who  also  (as  we  have  said)  constructed 
the  noble  Julian  harbour,  by  uniting  the  Lucrine  and  Avemian 
Lakes  with  the  sea.  In  the  year  33  B.C.  he  condescended  to  act 
as  iEdile,  and  signalised  his  Magistracy  by  a  complete  repair  of 
the  aqueducts  and  sewera 

Before  this  time,  also,  had  begun  the  adornment  of  the  City 
with  noble  buildings  of  public  use.  The  first  Basilica**  was  laid 
out  and  begun  by  M.  iEmilius  Paullus,  Consul  in  50  b.c.  This 
magnificent  work  was  said  to  have  been  erected  with  money 
received  from  Csesar  as  the  price  of  the  Consul's  good  services.* 
It  was,  at  least,  a  worthy  application  of  unworthy  gain&  But 
the  Basilica  Acmilia  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  splendid  plans  of 
the  Dictator  Cassar.  A  great  space  had  lately  been  cleared  by 
the  fire  kindled  at  the  funeral  of  Clodius.  Other  buildings  were 
pulled  down.  The  Basilica  Julia  extended  on  the  south  of 
the  Forum  along  the  frontage  formerly  occupied  by  the  Tabemae 
Veteres.*  The  great  work  was  completed  by  Octavian.  A 
still  more  magnificent  edifice  were  the  Thermae  or  Ilot-batlis 
of  Agrippa,  of  which  the  noble  building  erroneously  called  the 
Pantheon  formed  but  a  part.  In  this  structure  the  Arch,  that 
instrument  by  which  (as  we  have  noticed)  Rome  was  enabled  to 
give  that  combination  of  stability  and  magnitude  which  distin- 
guish all  her  works,  achieved  its  greatest  triumph ;  and  here 
was  seen  the  first  of  those  great  yaulted  domes  which  became  the 
distinctive  attribute  of  the  Christian  Architecture  of  Modem 

^  By  Basilica  was  meant  a  Hall  of  greater  length  than  breadth,  which  was 
divided  into  a  central  nave,  flanked  on  each  side  by  aisles.  The  Ihsilica,  in 
fact,  was  the  model  of  the  Chriatian  Chtrch.  Different  parts  of  these  buildings 
were  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  different  Law-courts,  and  for  the  transaction 
of  other  kinds  of  business.  The  most  perfect  specimen  remaining  is  part  of 
the  great  Basilica  of  Constantiue,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forum,  erroneously 
oalled  the  Temple  of  Tooce. 

•^  Chapt.  Ixvii.  §  3.  •*  Chapt.  iu.  |  24. 
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Rome ;  here  was  displayed  the  greatest  achieTement  that  the 
mechanical  skill  of  the  builder  could  yet  boast ;  and  here  it 
must  still  be  sought,  unless  we  concede  that  in  the  last  few 
years  the  iron  girder  has  been  proved  capable  of  superseding 
the  solid  majesty  of  the  Arch.  By  these  and  many  other 
works,  Temples,  Baths,  and  the  like, — politic  both  because  they 
increased  the  magnificence  and  the  health  of  the  capital,  and 
also  gave  constant  employment  to  workmen  who  might  others 
wise  have  been  turbulent, — the  Emperor  Augustus  was  enabled 
to  boast  that  he  had  *' found  Rome  of  brick,  and  left  it  of 
marble."* 

§  22.  But  it  was  not  to  Rome  alone  that  Augustus,  Agrippa, 
and  others  confined  their  labours.  Nothing  more  excites  our 
wonder  than  to  stumble  upon  costly  works,  built  with  a  solidity 
that  seems  to  imply  immortality,  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
Italy,  or  in  remote  valleys  of  Gaul  or  Asia  Minor  or  Africa. 
Wherever  the  Roman  went,  he  carried  with  him  his  noble  art  of 
building.  The  Aqueduct  which  was  constructed  by  Agrippa  to 
supply  Nemausus  (Nismes),  a  colony  of  no  great  note,  with 
water,  is  a  proof  of  this  assertion.  The  largest  modem  citi^ 
can  hardly  show  a  work  of  public  utility  so  magnificent  as  the 
structure  which  is  known  to  thousands  of  modern  travellers  under 
the  name  of  the  Pont  du  Gard. 

§  23.  It  is  needless  here  to  repeat  the  dismal  tale  of  corrup- 
tion and  vice  which  was  presented  in  the  life  of  most  of  the 
eminent  Romans  of  the  time.  Even  the  rich  who  were  not 
vicious  in  their  pleasures,  such  as  LucuUus  and  Hortensius, 
showed  less  of  taste  and  good  sense  in  their  expenditure  than  a 
desire  of  astonishing  by  display.  The  old  Religion,  slowly 
sapped  by  the  effects  of  conquest  and  wealth,  had  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  public  mind,  except  so  far  as  superstitious  practices 
lingered  among  the  uneducated  classes.  Philosophy  did  little 
to  supply  the  void.  Here,  indeed,  the  practical  tendencies  of 
the  Roman  mind  attached  it  to  the  most  practical  doctrines  of 
the  Hellenic  Teachers.  The  moral  philosophy  of  Zeno  and 
Epicurus  divided  the  Roman  world  ;  for  here  were  to  be  found 
broad  and  positive  principles  of  action,  comprehensible  to  all. 

*  **  Ut  jure  sit  gloriatus,  marmoream  se  relinquere,  quam  lateritiam  acce- 
pw8et."--Sueton.  Octav,  28. 
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The  finer  speculations  of  the  later  Academic  and  Peripatetic 
Schools  found  few  votaries  among  men,  who  were  equally 
downright  in  their  purposes  of  virtuous  or  vicious  living.  In 
earlier  times  the  Stoic  doctrines  had  found  a  response  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  revived  the  stern  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman 
life.  Some  of  the  best  men  in  the  times  that  followed  the 
Punic  Wars  were  Stoics  by  practice,  as  well  as  in  profession. 
Such  were  ^Emilius  PauUus  and  his  son  the  younger  Scipio. 
Notwithstanding  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  which  was  the 
common  result  of  Zeno's  discipline,  there  was  yet  something 
ennobling  in  the  principle  that  a  man's  sole  business  in  life  is 
to  do  his  Duty,  regardless  of  pleasure  or  pain,  riches  or  poverty, 
honour  or  disgrace.  But  Nature  is  too  strong  for  such  a  system 
to  prevail  for  many  years  or  over  many  men.  The  popular 
Philosophy  of  the  later  times  was  borrowed  from  the  School  of 
Epicurus.  It  was  an  easy  and  fashionable  modification  of  the 
morality  of  that  great  Philosopher,  such  as  suited  the  rich  and 
unscrupulous  politicians  who  led  or  sought  to  lead  the  fortunes 
of  the  Republic.  Epicurus  taught  that  human  happiness  could 
not  exist  without  Pleasure ;  but  he  added,  that,  without  the 
practice  of  Virtue,  real  Pleasure  could  not  exist  The  former 
precept  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  sensualists  of  Rome :  the 
latter  was  forgotten  or  set  aside. 

Nothing  more  strongly  proves  the  vicious  state  of  society 
than  the  neglect  of  the  marriage  tie  and  the  unblushing  immo- 
rality of  the  female  sex.  The  great  Dictator  Caesar  and  his 
heir  Octavian,  though  their  own  practice  was  not  such  as  to  set 
example  to  society,  both  saw  the  danger  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  both  endeavoured  to  restore  at  least  outward  decency,  and 
to  put  aside  flagrant  abuses.  Regular  marriage  they  endea- 
voured to  encourage  or  even  to  enforce  by  Law. 

§  24.  But  if  Religion  had  given  way,  Superstition  was  busy 
at  work.  Men  in  general  cannot  stifle  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, nor  throw  entirely  aside  those  sentiments  which  are 
unfolded  with  more  or  less  of  strength  in  every  mind  and  in 
every  state  of  social  existence.  There  must  still  be  some  sym- 
pathy with  pain  and  sorrow  borne  patiently,  with  danger  faced 
heroically,  with  crushed  innocence,  with  wronged  poverty,  and 
with  outraged  modesty.    There  must  still  be  same  who  are  left 
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unsatisfied  by  the  world  of  sense,  and  craye  after  higher  and 
more  spiritual  truths.  In  a  state  of  society,  indeed,  where 
these  natural  sentiments  are  laughed  down  or  set  at  naught, 
there  will  be  many  in  whose  hearts  they  may  disappear,  and 
monsters  in  human  kind  may  be  brought  forth.  But  Neros  and 
Domitians  are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  The  common  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  finding  little  support  in  the  Religion  of  the 
country,  little  in  its  Philosophy,  and  less  still  in  the  general  tone 
of  Society,  invented  new  modes  of  expression.  In  many  hearts 
doubts  and  questionings  arose ;  and  ignorance  and  impatience 
suggested  a  resort  to  strange  methods  of  seeking  satisfaction. 
The  ancient  Oracles  had  fsdlen  into  disrepute,  and  soon  after 
the  Fall  of  the  Republic  (as  is  well  known  to  Christian  students) 
shrank  into  ignoble  silence.  But  behind  the  Hellenic,  a  new 
world  was  now  opened  to  Rome.  She  became  familiar  with 
the  mystic  speculation  and  the  more  spiritual  creeds  of  the 
East  The  ancient  civilisation  of  Egypt,  with  its  grotesque 
solemnity ;  the  sublimer  imaginings  of  the  Tribes  who  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  Fire  or  the  Host  of  Heaven  on  the  plains 
of  Central  Asia ;  the  awiul  homage  paid  by  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem to  sanctuaries  which  contained  no  visible  object  of 
worship,  excited  the  imaginations  and  stirred  the  craving 
curiosity  of  the  Romans.  The  fanatical  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
Divinities,  Isis  and  Serapis,  became  common  even  in  Rome, 
notwithstanding  the  old  feeling  against  Cleopatra,  and  notwith- 
standing many  attempts  to  crush  this  worship.  It  became  a 
familiar  practice  to  seek  for  revelations  of  the  future  by  means 
of  the  stars.  The  grim  Marius  carried  about  with  him  a  Syrian 
soothsayer.  To  consult  Babylonian  star-readers  was  familiar 
to  the  friends  of  Horace.  Magi  were  the  companions  of  Roman 
Magistrates.  One  of  Juvenal's  most  striking  pictures  is  that  of 
the  gloomy  voluptuary  Tiberius  sitting  in  his  island  Palace 
surrounded  by  a  host  of  Chaldaean  astrologers.  Nor  could  the 
purer  and  sublimer  images  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  be  un- 
known. Jews  abounded  in  every  populous  City  of  the  Empire 
long  before  they  were  scattered  by  the  Fall  of  their  Holy  City, 
Virgil  drew  one  of  his  noblest  bursts  of  poetry  from  the 
inspiration  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  visions.  There  were,  however, 
tiioughtful  men  who  could  not  be  content  with  astrological 
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quackeries  or  with  the  mystic  fanaticism  with  which  most 
Oriental  creeds  were  mingled.  These  for  the  most  part  sought 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  material  creation,  and  confounded 
the  Divinity  with  his  works.  Man  seemed  to  them  such  a  mass 
of  contradictory  meannesses,  that  they  tried  to  solve  the  riddle 
of  evil,  by  supposing  that  he,  like  the  animals  and  the  whole 
creation,  was  but  a  machine  animated  by  the  universal  and 
pervading  spirit  of  the  Deity.  Such  was  the  elder  Pliny,*  who 
forfeited  a  life  spent  in  the  study  of  nature  to  the  curiosity 
which  induced  him  to  brave  the  fires  of  Vesuvius. 

§  25.  Out  of  this  seething  mass  of  doubts  and  fears,  uncertain 
belief  and  troubling  disbelief,  rose  an  eagerness  to  find  and  a 
readiness  to  receive  the  principles  of  that  Religion  which  took 
root  a  few  years  later  in  Galilee  and  Judaea,  and  which  extended 
itself  with  marvellous  rapidity  over  every  Province  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  purity  of  its  morality  satisfied  those  whose  hearts 
were  still  craving  for  something  better  than  could  be  found  in 
the  Religions  or  Philosophies  of  the  day.  Its  divine  aspirations 
and  its  pretensions  to  open  some  insight  into  the  baffling  un- 
certainties of  life  beyond  the  grave,  ofiered  great  attractions  to 
those  who  were  looking  with  doubt  and  fear  upon  all  that  lay 
before  or  behind.  The  breaking  up  of  national  distinctions, 
the  union  of  all  the  Mediterranean  shore  under  one  strong  and 
central  Government,  the  roads  and  canals  which .  connected 
countries  and  Provinces  under  the  magnificent  rule  of  the  first 
Csesars,  were  potent  instruments  in  assisting  the  rapid  march  of 
the  new  Religion.  All  things,  moral  and  physical,  internal  and 
external,  concurred  to  promote  the  greatest,  but  most  silent, 
Revolution  that  has  ever  passed  over  the  mind  of  that  part  of 
the  Human  Race  which  claims  to  lead  the  Civilisation  of  the 
World. 

>  See  his  Natural  History  (ii.  5), — a  very  striking  and  interesting  passage. 
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Aborigines  of  Latium,  i.  20,  24. 

Aecensiy  who,  i.  211. 

Accius  or  Attius,  L.,  Tragic  Poet,ii.  165. 

Aehaean  League,  origin  of,  ii.  8.  War 
with  Sparta  and  submission  to  the 
kings  of  Macedon.  9.  Difficult  posi- 
tion after  death  of  Aratus,  17.  Minority 
of  the  Cities  make  common  cause  with 
Borne  against  Philip,  25.  Vexation  at 
seeing  Nabis  spared,  32.  Real  weak- 
ness, 41.  Achaean  Patriots  sent  pri- 
soners to  Rome,  98.  Set  free,  109. 
Encouraged  by  Pseudo-Philippus  to 
declare  war.  111.  Violence  done  to 
friends  of  Rome,  112.  Defeated  by 
Metellus,  ib.  Corinth  taken  by  Mum- 
mius,  113.  Greece  a  Roman  Province, 
114. 

Actium,  battle  of,  ii.  514. 

Addicti,  who,  i.  100,  104. 

.£dile8,  Plebeian,  first  creation  of,  i.  105. 
Elected  at  Comitia  Tributa,  111. 

iEdiles,  Curule,  age  at  which  office  could 
be  held,  i.  422.    Its  duties,  423. 

iEgatian  Isles,  Battle  of,  i.  316. 

^milian  Road,  ii.  51. 

^milius  Mamercus,  Dictator,  limits 
Censorial  office,  i.  149. 

^milius  Paullus,  L.,  conquers  Illyrians : 
Consul  with  Varro  before  Cannae,  i.  352. 
Unwilling  to  fight,  354.     Death,  357. 

jEmilius  Paullus,  L.,  son  of  last,  conquers 
liigurians,  ii.  50.  Administration  in 
Spain,  55.  Consul  against  Perseus,  87. 
His  precautions,  88.  Follows  Perseus 
to  Pydna,  ih.    Wins  battle  of  Pydna, 

89.  Receives  Perseus  at  Amphipolis, 

90.  Tour  of  Greece,  ib.  Settlement  of 
Macedonia,  91 .  Treatment  of  Charops, 
92,  102.  Executes  vengeance  upon 
Epirotes,  ib.  Triumph,  93.  Censor- 
ship and  death,  102. 

^nSas,  Legend  of,  i.  24. 

.jte^i^^Sf   probably  an  Oscan  Tribe,  i. 

^17.  Position  of  country,  95.  Increase 
of  power  after  expulsion  of  Tarquins, 
112.     Defeated  by  Cincinnatus,  119. 

jEsemia  (Iseniia),  a  city  of  Pentrian 
Samnites,  i.  200. 

^tolian  League,  ii.  10.     iEtoliaas  in- 
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vade  Peloponnesus,  expelled  by  Philip 
v.,  lb.  form  alliance  with  Rome,  14. 
Join  Rome  in  Second  Macedonian  War, 
22.  Claim  chief  honour  at  Cynosce- 
phalsB,  28.  Discontent  at  peace  with 
Philip,  29.  Form  league  against  Rome, 
37.  Attack  Nabis,  ib.  Invite  Anti- 
ochus  into  Greece,  37,  38.  Saved  by 
Flamininus,  41,  4r>. 

Afranius,  L.,  an  officer  of  Pompey,  de- 
feated by  Caesar  in  Spain,  ii.  444. 
Escapes  to  Africa,  459.   H  is  death,  463. 

Afranius,  L.,  Comic  Poet,  ii.  164. 

Agath5cles,  King  of  Syracuse,  i.  259. 
His  struggles  with  Carthaginians,  299. 

Ager  Publictu.  nature  of,  i.  106,  f^.,  179. 
How  available  for  supporting  surplus 
population,  453.  PUms  of  Gracchus 
for  using  it,  ii.  1 74,  sq. 

Ager  Romanus,  its  limits,  i.  92.  Present 
condition,  tb.  Unhealthiness,  93. 
Causes,  93. 

Agis  IV.  King  of  Sparta,  his  Reforms 
and  death,  ii.  7. 

Agrarian  Law,  nature  of,  i.  106,  «g. 
Agrarian  Law  of  Licinius,  179.  Agra- 
rian Law  of  M'  Curius,  255.  Of  Ti. 
Gracchus,  ii.  174.  Of  C.  Gracchus, 
204.  OfL.  Brutus,  324.  Of  RuUus,  392. 
Of  Caesar,  409. 

Agriculture,  rude  in  early  times,  i.  467. 
Of  Africa,  favoured  by  Masinissa,  ii. 
124.    Praises  bestowed  on  it  by  Cicero, 

141.  Fondness  of  the  Romans  for  it, 

142.  Its  decline,  ib.,  155.  Treatises,  529. 
Agrigentum(Girgenti), taken  by  Romans, 

1.  303.  By  Carthaginians,  373. 
Agrippa,  M.  Vipsanius,  youthful  friend 
of  Octavian,  li.  483.  His  advice,  ib. 
He  concludes  the  War  of  Perusia,  .504. 
Forms  the  Julian  harbour,  508.  De- 
feats Sext.  Pompeius,  509.  His  use- 
fulness to  Octavian,  511.  His  splendid 
works  at  Rome  and  in  Provinces,  543, 

•9- 
Ahflla,  C.  Servilius,  Master  of  Horse  to 

Cincinnatus,  i.  152.    Kills  Sp.  Mselius, 

153. 
Ala  of  Cavalry,  what,  i.  212. 
Alautla,  name  of  Gallic  Legion  raitsd  by 

Caesar,  ii.  468. 
Alba  Fucentia  (AlbiX  inMuiluieoimtzy, 

Colony,  i.  935. 
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Alb*  Longa,  Legend  of  foundatioDf  i.  25. 
War  with  Tullus  Uostillus,  37,  $q. 
Destruction,  40. 

Alban  Uillt,  description  of,  i.  94. 

Alban  I^ke,  draining  of,  i.  157. 

Alexander  of  Macedon,  contemporary 
with  early  part  of  Sainnite  Wars,  i. 
293.  Designs  upon  West,  t6.  Estimate 
of  Rome's  power  to  meet  him,  294. 
Fate  of  his  Kmpire,  ii.  2. 

Alexander  of  Molotsus,  lands  in  Italy,  i. 
221.    Slain  at  Pandosia,  »6. 

Alia,  Battle  of  the,  i.  167. 

Allubrogian  Gauls,  befriend  Hannibal, 
i.  340.  Conquered  by  ilomans,  ii.  223. 
Concerned  in  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
396. 

Alps,  passage  of,  by  Hannibal,  i.  341,  iq. 

Ambarvalia,  Festival  of,  i.  35. 

Ambltusy  what  ii.  61. 

Ambracia,  built  by  Pyrrhus  ashis  capital, 
i.  270.  Taken  by  iEtolians,  il.  10. 
Sacked  by  Fulvius  Nobilior,  46. 

Ambrfines,  who,  ii.  244. 

Amitemum,  1.  95, 199. 

Amphipdlis,  one  of  Capitals  of  Mace- 
donia, ii.  91. 

Amphitneatres,  characteristic  of  Roman 
Towns,  ii.  531. 

Amynander,  chief  of  Athamanians,  sides 
with  Rome  against  Philip,  ii.  22.  Re- 
warded by  Flamininus,  30. 

Anagnia,  chief  city  of  Hemicans,  taken 
by  Rome,  i.  235.  Submits  to  Pyrrhus, 
274.     Made  a  Prefecture,  283. 

Ancliey  ancU'ujLf  what,  i.  34. 

Ancus  Martins,  4th  King,  Sabine,  i.  40, 
»q.    His  popular  character,  42. 

Annales  Pontiffcum,  what,  ii.  184. 

Antemnse,  Sabine  city,  i.  28. 

AnU-Biffnani^  who,  i.  212. 

Antigftnus,  first  Macedonian  King  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  ii.  2. 

Antigftnus  Duson,  cousin  and  guardian 
of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  U.  6. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  becomes  King  of  Macedon, 
ii.  6.     Master  of  Achaean  League,  9. 

Anti5chus  1.,  King  of  Syria,  founds 
Antioch,  ii.  3. 

Anti5chus  the  Great,  King  of  Syria, 
proposes  to  divide  Egypt  with  Philip, 
ii.  17.  Conquers  Asia  Minor,  31. 
Warned  by  Flamininus,  ib.  Crosses 
Hellespont,  35.  Roman  Embassy,  ib. 
Visitea  at  Ephesus  by  Hannibal,  36. 
Persuaded  by  JEtolians  to  invade 
Greece,  38.  Uannibars  opinion,  3 J. 
Offends  Philip,  ib.  Defeated  at  Ther- 
mopylse  by  Romans,  40.  Returns  to 
Asm,  41.  Preparations  to  meet  Scipios, 
43.  Retreats  to  Magnesia,  44.  De- 
feated, 45.    Conditions  of  Peace,  ib. 

Antifichus  Epiph&nes  (or  Epimftnes),  2nd 
son  of  last,  character,  ii.  81.  Invades 
Egypt,  stopped  by  "  Circle  "  of  Popil- 
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11  us,    97.      Tyranny   over    Jews,  ii. 

101. 
Antipatreia  (Berat),  taken  and  destroyed 

by  Romans,  ii.  21. 
Antonios  M.  (Orator^,  acoosea  Cn.  Carbo, 

ii.  254.     Compared  with  Crassus,  257. 

Defends  Norbanus,  267.     Put  to  death 

by  Marius,  304. 
Antonius,  M.,  son  of  last,  invested  with 

command  against  Pirates,  called  Cre- 

ticus  in  derision.  11.  376. 
Antonius,  C,  brotner  of  last,  Colleague 

of  Cicero,  ii.  390.    Sent  against  Cati- 
line, 396.     Leaves  the  conduct  of  war 

to  Petreius,  3i^9. 
Antonius,  M.  (Triumvir),  son  of  Creticus, 

elected   Tribune  and    adopts  Csraar^s 

cause,  ii.  439.    Flies  from  Rome  and 

i'oins  Caesar  at  Ariminum.  441,  »q. 
^eft  to  bring  over  2nd  division  of 
Caesar's  army  to  Epirus,  449.  Delays 
and  eventual  success,  ih.  Sent  to  nue 
Italy  after  Pharsalia,  460,  462.  Offos 
Diadem  to  Caesar,  47S.  Escapes  during 
Caesar^s  murder,  479.  Makes  advances 
to  Conspirators,  481.  Speaks  oration 
over  Caesar^s  body,  482.  Keeps  on 
terms  with  Conspirators,  483.  Endea- 
vours to  foil  Octavius,  484.  Arbitrary 
rule,  485.  Takes  field  against  Dee. 
Brutus,  487.  Defeats  Pansa,  bat  is  de- 
feated by  Hirtius,  488.  Retires  into 
Gaul,  and  joins  Lepidus,  489^.  Neg<H 
tiates  with  Octavius,  490.  Forms  2od 
Triumvirate,  491.  Proscription,  A. 
Arrives  at  Philippi,  498.  Wins  flitt 
battle,  499.  Receives  East,  in  2nd 
distribution  of  Provinces,  503.  Fol- 
lows Cleopatra  from  Tarsus  to  Egypt, 
i6.  Roused  from  lethargy,  tiireatens 
Italy,  505.  Makes  peace  with  Octavian, 
enters  Rome,  ib.  Marries  Octavia, 
.506.  Gives  up  Achaia  to  Sext.  Pom- 
peius,  ib.  Returns  to  Athens,  507. 
Futile  attempts  against  Parthians,  509. 
Orders  Sext.  Pompeius  to  be  put  to 
death,  510.  Returns  to  Cleopatra,  &, 
His  Will  published  at  Rome,  512. 
Prepares  for  War,  513.  Loses  Battle 
of  Actium,  514.  Returns  to  Egypt, 
515.     Death,  516. 

Anxur  (Terracina),  Colony,  i.  222. 

Apfga,  wife  of  Tyrant  Nabis,  ii.  32. 

Apollonia,  in  Epirus,  occupied  by  Ro- 
mans, i.  329. 

Appeal,  Laws  of,  first  passed  by  Valerius 
Poplicola,  i.  141.     Porcian  Laws  of,  ib, 

Appian  Road  and  Aqueduct,  i.  251,  tq, 

Appius  Claudius  (I),  a  Sabine,  i.  91. 
Leader  of  Patricians  in  oppressing 
Plebeians,  102,  $q. 

Appius  Claudius  (II),  son  of  I,  opposes 
first  Publilian  Law,  i.  11 1.  His  soldiers 
refuse  to  fight :  impeachment  and  sui- 
cide, 125. 

Appius  Claudius  (III),  son  of  II.  head  of 
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DecemTin,  i.  128.  Legend  of  Vir- 
ginia, 131,  tq.  Impeachment  and 
suicide,  136,  sq, 

Appiua  Claudius  Ceecus,  Consul  in  3rd 
Samnite  War,  i.  240.  Puts  himself  at 
head  of  City  Populace.  249.  Made 
Censor,  ib.  Distributes  Freedmen  over 
all  Tribes,  250.  Remains  Censor  after 
18  months  of  Office,  251.  Public  works, 
ib.  Consul,  253.  Dissuades  Peace 
with  Pyrrhus,  274.  Cicero's  descrip- 
tion of  his  house,  457. 

App.  Claudius,  son  of  last^  defeats  Hiero 
and  ravages  Sicily,  i.  301. 

Appius  Clcdius  Pulcher,  excites  sedition 
in  army  of  Lucullus,  ii.  374.  Impeaches 
Catiline,  389.  Violates  mysteries  in 
Osesar's  house,  412.  Cicero  gives  evi- 
dence against  him,  413.  Impeaches  C. 
Antonius,  ib.  Elected  Tribune,  414. 
Impeaches  Cicero  for  putting  Catili- 
narians  to  death,  415.  Career  as  Tri- 
bune, 417.  Offends  Pompey.  421. 
Succeeds  in  barring  recal  of  Cicero, 
422.  Attacked  by  Cicero,  defended  by 
Cato,  424.  Elected  ^dile,  ib.  His 
continued  power,  433.  Killed  by  Milo, 
434.    Riots  at  his  funeral,  ib. 

Apulians,  mixed  people,  i.  18, 202.  Take 
part  in  2nd  Samnite  War,  225.  Join 
Hannibal,  360. 

Aqua  Appia,  see  Appian  Aqueduct. 

Aqua  Claudia^  i.  252. 

Aquse  Sextise  (Aix  in  Provence),  first 
Colony  in  Gaul,  ii.  213.  Battle  there 
and  annihilation  of  Teutones,  245. 

Aqulleia,  Colony  there,  ii.  56. 

Aquillius  M',  appointed  to  command 
against  Aristonicus,  ii.  194.  His  ex- 
tortions, 198,  209. 

Aquillius,  M\  son  of  last  (?),  crushes 
2nd  Slave  War  in  SicUy,  ii.  252.  Im- 
peached for  Extortion,  268.  Sent  to 
restore  King  of  Bithynia,  310.  Taken 
by  Mithridates,  311. 

Aratus  of  Sicyon,  Author  of  Achaean 
League,  ii.  8.  Calls  in  Macedonians 
against  Cleomenus  of  Sparta,  9.  Poi- 
soned by  Philip's  order,  14. 

Arch,  use  of  in  Roman  Architecture,  i. 
468,  ii.  543. 

ArcheUus  Greek  General  of  Mithridates, 
occupies  Pirseus,  ii.  312.  Obstinate 
resistance  to  Sylla,  313,  aq.  Retires  by 
seato  Bceotia,  315.  Defeated  by  Sylla 
at  Chseronea,  ib.  At  Orchomenus,  316. 
Interview  with  Sylla,  317. 

ArchimMes,  his  inventions  for  defence 
of  Syracuse,  i.  372. 

Architecture,  at  Rome.  i.  468,  ii.  543. 

Archytas,  follower  of  Pythagoras,  i.  229, 
262 

Anmlnum  (Rimini),  sea-port  of  TJmbria : 
gives  name  to  first  Gallic  Province, 
1.283,329. 


AURUNCAN8. 

Aristsenus,  head  of  Roman  party  in  the 
Achaean  League,  ii.  25. 

Aristonicus,  bastard  of  Attalus II., revolts 
against  Rome,  ii.  188. 

Army  of  Rome  and  Latium,  ori^nal  and 
later  forms,  i.  210-212.  Forces  levied 
in  Gallic  War  of  225  B.C., 326.  Officers 
continually  changed,  425.  More  like  a 
Militia  than  a  standing  army,  426. 
Great  changes  after  Pumc  Wars,  ii.  57 
aq.,  153. 

Arpinum  (Arpino),  Volscian  city,  made 
a  Prefecture,  i.  285. 

Arretium  (Arezzo),  city  of  Etruria,  in 
alliance  with  Rome,  i.  237. 

Artists,  notice  of  earliest  names,  i.  465. 

Arts  of  Design  at  Rome,  borrowed  from 
Etruscans  and  afterwards  from  Greeks, 
i.  465,  $q. 

Arts,  useful,  little  cultivated  in  early 
times  at  Rome,  i.  467.     See  Building. 

Ascanius,  Legend  ofL  i.  25. 

Ascalum  (Ascoli  di  Satriano),  in  Apulia, 
i.  276.    Battle  there  with  Pyrrhus,  ib. 

Ascdlum  (Ascoli),  in  Picenum,  taken  by 
Romans,  i.  282.  Outbreak  of  Social 
War  there,  ii.  275.    Siege,  281,  283. 

Asia,  Province  of,  ii.  209.  Its  peculiar 
taxation,  ib.  Meaning  of  Asia  in  Ro- 
man times,  307.  Asiatics  receive 
Mithridates  with  joy,  311.  Massacre 
all  Italians,  ib.  Heavily  fined  by  Sylla, 
319.  Fleeced  by  Metellus  Scipio,  461. 
By  Brutus  and  Cassius,  497. 

Aaaiduij  who,  i.  53. 

Atylum,  what,  i.  28. 

Atellane  Fables,  what,  i.  461. 

Athenio,  leader  of  Slaves  in  Sicily,  ii. 
250,  «9. 

Athens,  condition  at  close  of  Punic 
Wars,  ii.  6.  Athenians  send  to  de- 
mand protection  against  Philip,  18. 
Suburbs  destroyed  by  Philip,  21.  De- 
cree against  Philip,  22.  Take  Attalus 
as  patron,  ib. 

Att&lus  I.,  of  Pergamus,  takes  title  of 
King,  ii.  4.  Joins  Rome  against 
Philip  and  Achseans,  15.  Flies  before 
Philip,  18.  Prays  for  Roman  aid,  19. 
Sends  fleet  to  aid  Rome  in  2nd  Mace- 
donian War,  21.    Death,  ^7. 

Attalus  II.,  incited  to  accuse  his  brother 
Eumenes,  ii.  99.    Succeeds  him,  ib. 

Attus  Clausus,  a  Sabine  chief,  joins  Ro- 
mans, i.  91. 

Avenio  (AvignonV  near  place  where 
Hannibal  croisea  Rhone,  i.  338. 

Aventine  Hill,  peopled  by  Latins,  i.  41. 
Divided  among  Plebeian  families,  127. 

Augurs,  how  many  at  first,  i.  34.  In- 
creased from  four  to  nine,  247. 

Aurunc4ui8  and  Ausonians,  i.  17.  Anni- 
hilated in  2nd  Samnite  War,  233. 
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Bftrchmaalian  rites,  secretly  practised  at 
Rome,  ii.  62. 

Balbus,  L.  Cornelias,  Spaniard,  first 
foreign  Consul,  ii.  46'J. 

Balearic  Isles,  supply  slingers  to  Cw- 
thage,  i.  297. 

Ballot,  suceessiTe  Laws  for  its  introduc- 
tion, ii.  138. 

Basilica,  nature  of;  ii.  543.  Basilica 
Emilia,  i6.    Julia.  i». 

Bastamians.  a  barbarian  Tribe  with 
whom  Philip  forms  alliance,  ii.  81. 

Beneventum,  chief  city  of  the  Caudinian 
Samnites,  anciently  Maliessa,  i.  200, 
229.  Battle  there,  in  which  Pvrrhus  is 
defeated,  278.  A  Colony,  defies  Han- 
nibal, 349. 

Bibulus,  M.  Calpumius,  Colleague  of 
Caesar  in  ^dileship,  ii.  386.  In  Con- 
sulship, 408.  Attempts  to  thwart 
Caesars  movements,  40i.  Admiral  of 
Pompey's  Fleet,  447.    Dies  at  Sea,  449. 

Bloesius.  Preceptor  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  ii. 
172.  Questioned  by  Laelius,  187.  Joins 
Aristonicus,  188. 

Bocshus,  King^  Mauritania,  father-in- 
law  of  Jugurtha,  ii.  232.  Retires  be- 
fore Marius,  234.  Gives  up  Jugurtha 
to  Sylla,  237. 

Boian  Gauls  conquered  by  Romans,  i. 
265.  Declare  for  Hannibal  343.  Sub- 
dued by  Scipio  Nasica,  ii.  49. 

Bononia  Felsina  (Bologna),  Colony,  ii. 
49. 

Bovianum  (Bcjano),  chief  city  of  Pen- 
trian  Samnites,  i.  200. 

Brennus,  King  of  Senonian  Gauls,  i.  165. 
Meaning  of  name,  ib. 

Brundfisium  (Brindisi)  in  lapygia,  Co- 
lony there,  i.  282. 

Bruttians,  who,  i.  202.  Finallv  submit, 
after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  280. 
Join  Hannibal,  360.  Head-quarters 
of  Hannibal,  378. 

Brutalus  Pa^ius,  Samnitc  Chief,  i.  298. 

Brutus,  Dec.  Junius  (Callaicus),  conqueror 
of  Gallicia  and  M'estem  Spain,  ii.  136. 
Patron  of  Tragic  Poet  Accius,  165. 
Leads  attack  upon  C.  Gracchus,  216. 

Brutus,  Dec.  Junius,  Legate  of  Caesar, 
ii.  444.  Conspirator,  475.  Collects 
body  of  Gladiators,  48L  Occupies  a 
portion  of  Rome,  483.  Takes  posses- 
sion of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  485.  Besieged 
in  Mutina,  487.  Unable  to  pursue 
Antony,  489.    Death,  491. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  Legend  of  his  name, 
i.  68.  Expels  Tarquinius,  69.  Judg- 
ment of  his  Sons,  72. 

Brutus,  L.  Jonius,  one  of  First  Tribunes, 
i.  103. 


Bmtus,  L.  Jonina,  a  leader  of  Marian 
party,  author  of  Agrarian  Law,  ii.  334. 
AeU  as  Legate  to  Le^us,  355.  Pat 
to  death  by  Pompey,  357. 

Brutus,  M.  Junius,  son  of  last,  salmiits 
to  Caesar,  ii.  454.  Account  of  his 
habits,  474.  Chief  of  Con^»iracj 
against  Caesar,  475.  Proclaims  Li- 
berty, 479.  Speech  in  Forum,  481. 
Dines  wi^  Lepidus,  3>.  Quits  Rome 
after  Caesar's  Funeral,  483.  Hesita- 
tion, 485.  Leaves  luly,  ib.  Takes 
possession  of  Macedonia,  496.  Joins 
Cassius  in  Asia  Minor,  497.  Besieges 
Xanthus,  ib.  Story  of  the  Spectre,  A, 
At  PhUippi,  ib.  First  Battle,  498. 
Second  oatUe,  and  death  of  Brutus, 
500.    Character,  501. 

Building  at  Rome,  its  solidity  and  great- 
ness, 1.  468.     Under  Octavian,  ii.  543. 

Burial,  ordered  by  Law  to  be  outside 
Walls,  i.  469. 

Burning  alive,  as  a  punishment  at  Rome, 
i.  135. 

Burning-glasses  of  Archimedes,  i.  372. 

Byrsa  of  Carthage  (Phaenician  Boara),  i. 
2%,  u.  123. 


C. 


Caecilius,  Q.,  Comic  Poet,  ii.  164. 

Caecuban  vineyards,  i.  214. 

Ceies,yibenna,  Etruscan  Chief,  i.  30,44. 

Cselian  Hill,  occupied  by  Etruscans,  i.  SO. 
Bv  Latins  of  Aiba,  40. 

Cselius,  Rufus  M.,  favourite  of  Cicero,  ii. 
439.  Won  by  Caesar,  ib.  Proposes 
abolition  of  debts,  448.     Death,  i6. 

CaenTna,  Sabine  city,  i.  28. 

Caepio,  Q.  Servilius,  a  leader  of  Senate, 
ii.  241.  Cause  of  a  great  defeat  by 
Cimbrians,  ib.  Condemned  by  People, 
255.  Reasons,  A.  Impeached  after 
ten  years,  267.     Banished,  ib. 

Caepio,  Cn.  Servilius,  opposes  Satuminus, 
ii.  262. 

Caere,  forsakes  Rome,  i.  198.  Made  a 
Prefecture,  285.    Ceerite  Franchise,  i6. 

Ctesar,  C.  Julius,  marries  daughter  of 
Cinna,  ii.  349,  385.  Escapes  wrath  of 
Syila,  ib.  Early  life,  385,  so.  As 
Quaestor  restores  trophies  of  Marius 
and  gains  popularity,  386.  .£dile 
during  affair  of  Catiline,  387.  Brings 
to  trial  persons  concerned  in  Proscrip- 
tion, 390.  Supports  Agrarian  Law  of 
RuUus,  391.  Promotes  prosecution  of 
liabirius,  392.  Pont.  Max.  notwith- 
standing debts,  394.  Speaks  against 
capital  punishment  of  C«tilinarianfl, 
398.  Improbability  of  his  being  an 
accomplice,  400,  sq.  Supports  Pompey, 
404.  Borrows  of  Crassus,  405.  Prae- 
tor in  Spain,  405  so.  Pays  debts,  ib. 
Triumph  prevented  by  Cato,  ib.  Forms 
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secret  Cabal  with  Pompey  and  Crassus 
(1st  Triumvirate),  408.  Consul,  ib. 
Agrarian  Law,  409.  Confirms  Pom- 
pey's  Acts,  410.  Gratifies  Tax-col- 
lectors, ib.  Invested  with  government 
of  both  Gauls  for  five  years,  411. 
Gives  daughter  Julia  to  Pompcy,*i6. 
Divorces  wife  in  consequence  of  afiair 
of  Clodius,  412.  Marries  Calpumia, 
414.  Ofiers  place  to  Cicero,  ib.  Pro- 
motes his  banishment  by  means  of 
Clodius,  415.  Promotes  mission  of 
Cato  to  Cyprus,  416.  Quits  Rome  for 
Gaul,  417.  Three  first  Campaigns  in 
Gaul,  418,  $q.  Court  at  Lucca,  »5. 
Threatened  by  Consuls,  425.  Govern- 
ment prolonged  for  5  years  more,  426. 
Fourth  Campaign  in  Gaul,  431.  Ac- 
cused of  treachery,  ib.  Invades  Bri- 
tain, ib.  Threatened  with  general  ris- 
ing of  Gauls,  432.  Eventual  triumph, 
432,  437.  Prepares  for  a  struggle  at 
Home,  437,  sq.  Gives  back  two  Le- 
gions to  Pompey,  440.  Writes  to  pro- 
pose that  both  should  resign,  ib.  Pro- 
claimed a  public  enemy,  441.  Crosses 
Rubicon,  442.  Becomes  master  of 
Italy,  442,  gq.  Conquers  Pompeians  in 
Spain,  444.  Receives  submission  of 
Marseilles,  445.  Quells  mutiny  at  Pla- 
centia,  445.  Named  Dictator  by  Le- 
piduB,  ib.  Returns  to  Rome  and  resigns 
mil  days,  ib.  Lands  in  Epirus,  448. 
His  anxiety,  ib.  At  length  joined  by 
Antony,  449.  Draws  lines  round  Pom- 
pey, 450.  Foiled,  retreats  into  Thes- 
saly,  451.  Battle  of  Pharsalia,  452,  sq. 
Pursues  Pompey,  454.  War  at  Alex- 
andria, 457,  aq.  Seeming  indolence  in 
Egypt,  460.  Conquers  Pharnaces  at 
Zela,  461.  Returns  to  Rome  as  Dic- 
tator (2nd  time),  ib.  Allays  discontent 
and  quells  mutiny  of  10th  Legion,  462. 
Subdues  Pompeians  in  Africa*  463. 
Returns  to  Rome,  464.  Quadruple 
Triumph,  ib.  Leniency,  465.  Dictator 
(3rd  time)  for  10  years,  ib.  Campaign 
against  Pompeians  in  Spain,  465.  Fifth 
Triumph,  467.  Legislative  Reforms, 
467-471.  Loss  of  popularity,  472.  Dic- 
tator for  life,  ib.  Wishes  to  be  King, 
ib.  Plan  to  make  him  King  in  the  Pro- 
vinces^ 473.  Discontent,  474.  Conspi- 
racy, 475.  Assassination,  476.  Cha- 
racter. 477.  Confirmation  of  his  Acts, 
481.     Will  and  Funeral,  482. 

Oklatinus,  Serranus,  Au.  Atilius,  story 
of,  i.  314. 

Calendar  or  Fcati^  published  bv  Cn.  Fla- 
vins, i.  251.  Condition  of  Roman  Ca- 
lendar in  Caesar's  time,  ii.  470.  Re- 
form, 471,  »7. 

Cftles,  i.  214.     Colony,  220. 

Callicriltes,  Romanising  chief  of  Achaean 
League,  ii.  80,  81,  U6,  98.    Death,  110. 

Calor,  River,  i.  200. 


CARTHAQINIANS. 

Calvus,  C.  Licinius  Macer,  the  Poet,  ii. 
536. 

Camena,  what.  i.  33. 

Camillus,  L.  Furius,  nephew  of  following, 
entitled  Deliverer  of  Rome,  171. 

Camillus,  M.  Furius,  i.  157,  sq.  Tak^ 
Veil,  159.  Takes  Falerii,  ib.  Greedi- 
ness, 161.  Banishment,  ib.  Legend 
of  his  conquest  of  Gauls.  170.  He  re- 
conciles Orders  and  builds  temple  of 
Concord,  183.    Death  by  Plague,  189. 

Campagna  of  Rome,  geographical  de- 
scription, i.  92. 

Campanians,  mixed  people,  i.  18.  Origin- 
ally Samnites,  201.  Subjects  of  Rome, 
214.     Join  Hannibal,  360. 

Cannee,  Plain  of,  i.  354.  Battle  there, 
354,  sq^. 

Cantabnans,  who,  ii.  52. 

Canuleius,  C,  Tribune,  i.  145.  His  Law, 
see  Connubium. 

Cantisium  (Canosi),  Greek  town  in  Apu- 
lia, i.  19. 

Capitol  or  Tarpeian  Hill,  properly  distin- 
guished from  Arx,  i.  29.  Temple  of 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  &c.,  66.  Capitol 
burnt  down,  ii.  329.  Restored  by  Ca- 
tulus,  384. 

Capua,  founded  by  Capys,  i.  19.  An- 
ciently Vultumum,  201.  Share  in  1st 
Samnite  War,  202.  Condition  after 
Latin  War,  218.  Made  a  Prefecture, 
285,  291,  379.  Opens  gates  to  Hanni- 
bal, 359,  sq.  Besieged  by  Romans, 
376,  sq.  Description  of  blockade,  377. 
Surrender  and  cruel  scenes,  378,  sq. 
Senate  confirms  measures  of  Fulvius, 
382. 

Carbo,  Q.  Papirius,  leader  of  democracy 
after  death  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  ii.  189. 
Urges  execution  of  Agrarian  Law,  1112. 
Supposed  to  be  murderer  of  Scipio,  195. 
Commits  suicide,  220,  254. 

Carbo,  Cn.  Papirius,  brother  of  last, 
sufiers  the  same  fate,  ii.  254. 

Carbo,  Cn.  Papirius,  son  of  last,  joins 
Cinna  in  First  Civil  War,  ii.  300.  Con- 
sul with  Cinna,  321.  A  2nd  time,  ib. 
Sole  Consul,  323.  Consul  3rd  time, 
329.  His  activity  and  want  of  strategic 
skill,  ib.  Repulses  Sylla,  331.  Flight, 
333.     Death,  339. 

Came^des,  founder  of  New  Academy, 
embassy  to  Rome,  ii.  103. 

Carsedli,  city  of  JEquians,  i.  235. 

Carthage,  geographical  position,  i.  294. 
Population  and  power,  295.  Severe 
rule  of  Libyan  sulnects,  ib.  Internal 
Government,  296.  Jealousy  of  militarv 
commanders,  297.  Powerful  fleets,  ib. 
The  site  and  quarters  of  Carthage,  ii. 
122.  It!  fall,  128.  Attempt  to  found 
a  colony  there  by  C.  Grscohus,  213,  tq, 

Carthaginians,  form  ft  commeroial  tmlr 
with  Bone,  i.  89, 187.  Straolct  with 
Kings  of  fl^fM«%8aO^   PaSiatii  by 
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Gelon,  298.  SetUementi  in  Sicily,  ib. 
Attempts  to  gain  whole  island,  298,  »q. 
Second  Treaty  with  Kome,  299.  Rup- 
ture, 300,  w.  See  Pumu:  Wart,  Hamil- 
eoTy  Hamnihaly  MtMuinta.  Perfidious 
dealings  of  Senate,  ii.  116,  aq.  >\ar 
declared,  119.  Preparations  for  re- 
sistance, 121.    See  Scipio. 

CarthAgo  Nova  (Carthagena),  founded 
by  Hasdrubal,  i.  331. 

Carvilius,  Sp.,  engaged  in  3rd  Samnite 
War,  i.  242.  Sets  up  a  bronze  sUtue 
in  the  Canitol,  465. 

Carvilius,  Sp.,  proposes  to  fill  Senate 
(after  Cannse)  with  Latins,  i.  362. 

Casca,  P.  Servilius,  conspirator  against 
Caesar,  U.  475. 

CasTnum  (S.  Gennano),  Colony,  i.  233. 

Casilinum  (modem  Capua),  a  Prefecture, 
i.  285.    Taken  by  Hannibal,  360. 

Cassius  Longinus,  C,  Legate  of  Crassus, 
repulses  rarthians,  ii.  430.  Submits 
to  Csesar,  457.  One  of  chief  conspira- 
tors, 475.  Dines  with  Antony,  481. 
Leaves  Italy,  485.  Takes  possession 
of  Syria,  496.  Joins  Brutus  in  Asia 
Minor,  497.  His  extortions.  i6.  Ad- 
vances to  Philippi,  498.  Beaten  by 
Antony  in  first  battle,  499.    Death,  t6. 

Cassius  Longinus,  Q.,  brother  of  last 
Tribune,  supports  Caesar,  ii.  441.  Left 
by  Caesar  in  Spain,  444. 

Cassius,  Spurius,  thrice  Consul,  i.  107. 
Author  of  1st  Agrarian  Law,  106  mj. 
Impeachment,  108.  Author  of  League 
witn  Latins  and  Hemicans,  122. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  their  worship  at  Rome, 
i.  78.    Temnle,  61. 

Catilina,  L.  Sergius,  his  early  Ufe,  ii. 
388.  Accused  by  Clodius.  389.  First 
Conspiracy,  ib.  Ao^uitted,  i6.  Offers 
himself  for  Consulship,  390.  Repulsed, 
tb.  Plans  revealed  by  Fulvia,  395. 
Repulsed  again,  ib.  Cicero  attacks 
him,  ib.  Quits  Rome,  396.  Proclaimed 
public  Enemy,  ib.    Death,  399. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius  (Censor),  Legate  of 
(ilabrio  at  Thermopylae,  ii.  41.  Quss- 
tor  in  Sicily,  52.  Consul  in  Spain,  i6. 
liis  vigorous  administration,  53.  Tri- 
umph, ib.  Early  life,  65.  Attacks 
Hellenic  fashions,  66.  Assails  Scipio, 
67.  Deserts  Senatorial  PArty,  70. 
Censor:  his  rigour,  71.  l5escription 
of  person  and  peculiarities,  72,  tq.  Re- 
laxation of  rigour  in  later  years,  103. 
Moves  dismissal  of  Cameades,  ib.  De- 
fends Spaniards,  104.  Intercedes  for 
Achsean  captives,  109.  Urges  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  117.    Death,  125. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius  (of  Utica),  Lieutenant 
of  Pompey  tundnst  Pirates,  ii.  377. 
Speech  upon  Punishment  by  Death, 
398.  Opposes  confirmation  of  Pom- 
pey's  Acts,  405.  Sent  to  conquer 
Qnffus,  416,  «9.     His  character,  ib. 


CICERO. 

Executes  his  commission,  424.  De- 
fends acts  of  Clodios,  ib.  Proposes  to 
deliver  Caesar  to  Gaols,  431.  During 
Civil  War  remains  in  command  at 
Corcyra,  459.  Accompanies  P<Hnpeians 
to  Africa,  459.  His  march  from  Cy- 
T&ae  to  Utica,  460.  Disinterested  con- 
duct, i6.    Death,  463. 

Catullus,  Q.  or  C.  Valerius,  his  life  and 
writings,  ii.  535. 

Catalus,  Q.  Lutatius,  ends  Ist  Punic 
War,  i.  316.    Concludes  peace,  317. 

CatQlus,  Q.  Lutatius,  Colleague  of  Marios 
in  4th  Consulship,  ii.  243.  Character, 
ib.  Posted  in  L<Hnbardy  to  meet  the 
Cimbrians,  244.  Continued  as  Pro- 
consul, 246.  Retreats  from  Adige,  247. 
Joined  by  Marius,  ib.  Commands  at 
Vercellae,  248.  His  merits,  249.  Pat 
to  death  bv  order  of  Marius,  305. 

Catalus,  Q.  Lutatius,  son  of  last,  endea- 
vours to  check  anger  of  Sylla,  ii.  337. 
Leader  of  Senate  after  Sylla's  death, 
354.  Last  Princeps  Senatus  in  Repub- 
Uc,367. 

CiUreMf  ancient  name  for  knights,  L  33. 

Celtiboians,  who,  ii.  52. 

Censors  appoint^  to  balance  power  of 
Military  Tribunes,  i.  147.  Tenure  of 
office  shortened  to  18  months  by  Mam. 
^milius,  149.  One  Censor  Plebeian, 
193,  215.    Both  Plebeian,  ii.  190. 

Censorship,  its  new  powers  in  hands  of 
Cato  and  successors,  ii.  72.  Supprrased 
by  Sylla,  revived  by  Senate,  366.  Cen- 
sorial power  granted  to  Caesar  alone, 
467.    To  OcUvian,  522. 

Census  of  Servius,  i.  55. 

Centumviriy  who,  i.  182. 

CentHriaCy  military  subdivision  of  classes, 
i.  53. 

CetUuria  Pnerogativa^  i.  367. 

Cethegus,  C.  Cornelius,  one  of  chief  Ca- 
tilinarians,  ii.  396.    His  character,  397. 

Chaonians,  i.  17. 

Charops,  an  Epirote,  guides  Flamininos 
to  the  rear  of  Philip's  camp,  ii.  24. 

Charops,  grandson  of  last,  head  of  Roman 
party  in  Epirus,  ii.  85.  Refused  ad- 
mission into  houses  of  Paullus  and 
Lepidufl,  92,  102. 

Chr>'s6g6nu8,  Sylla's  favourite  Freed- 
man,  ii.  343,  349. 

Cicero,  M.  TuUius,  his  opinion  of  death 
of  Ti.  Gracchus,  u.  185.  Attacks  Sylla*s 
administration,  349.  Quits  Rome,  365. 
Quaestor  in  Sicily,  ib.  Prosecution  of 
Verres,  its  political  purposes,  ib.  De- 
signs to  defend  Catiline,  390.  Elected 
Consul,  joins  Senate,  391.  Cedes  Pro- 
vince to  Anton ius.  3lU.  Speaks  against 
Agrarian  Law  of  Kullus,  392.  Defends 
Rabirius,  ib.  Opposes  restoration  of 
Sons  of  the  Proscribed,  393.  Kept 
informed  of  Catiline's  designs,  395. 
First  Speech  against  Catiline,  t6.    Ar- 
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rests  Conspintors,  3%.  Second  and 
Third  Speeches,  397.  Fourth  Speech 
on  Punishment  of  Death,  398.  His 
haste  in  the  matter,  ib.  Defends  Mu- 
rena,  ib.  Acquits  Cesar  of  complicity 
with  Catiline,  401.  Exaltation  and 
vanity,  403.  rrevented  from  speaking 
by  Metellus  Nepos,  404.  Opposes 
Agrarian  Law  of  Csesar,  409.  Endea- 
vours to  gratify  Tax-collectors,  410. 
Perplexity  as  to  Pompey,  412.  Makes 
Clodius  his  enemy,  413.  Impeached  by 
Clodius,  415.  Leaves  Rome,  ib.  De- 
spondency, Uf.  Retires  to  Thessalonica, 
416.  Recal  promoted  by  Pompey,  421. 
Triumphant  return,  423.  Joins  Tri- 
umvirs, 427.  His  political  conscience, 
428.  Proconsul  of  Cilicia,  435.  Re- 
turns just  before  Civil  War,  446. 
Claims  Triumph,  U>.  Joins  Pompey  in 
East,  447.  Offered  command  after 
Pharsalia,  459.  Visited  by  Cssar,  472. 
Writes  treatises,  ib.  Leaves  Senate- 
house  during  Caesar's  murder,  479. 
Visits  Conspirators  in  Capitol,  480. 
Seconds  Antony's  motion  for  an  Am- 
nesty, 481.  Proposes  to  leave  Italy, 
484.  Writes  treatises,  485.  Returns 
to  Rome,  ib.  First  Philippic,  486. 
Publishes  Second  Philippic,  487.  Again 
leaves  Rome,  490.  Death  and  charac- 
ter, 4^2,  gq.  Opinion  of  Brutun,  .%1. 
Character  of  Oratory,  526.  Of  his 
writings,  530. 

Cicero,  Q.  TuUius,  brother  of  last.  Go- 
vernor of  Asia  Minor,  ii.  421.  Legate 
of  Caesar,  ib.  Reconciles  his  brother 
to  Caesar,  427. 

Cilician  Pirates  in  treaty  with  Spartacus, 
ii.  361.  Their  rise  and  daring  exploits, 
375,  aq.    Oushed  bv  Pompey,  377,  ay. 

Cimber,  L.  Tillius,  Conspirator  against 
Cxsar,  ii.  475. 

CSmbrians,  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  ii. 
240.  First  conflicti  with  Romans,  ib. 
Pass  through  Gaul  into  Hpain,  242. 
Return  and  pass  to  North  of  Italy, 
244.  Defend  Adipre,  247.  Annihi 
lated  in  battle  of  VercelL»,  248. 

Cimtnisn  Hills  Oieighu  of  Viterbo),  L 
96.  2W. 

Clnonsatos,  L.  Qninditas,  \Ac%twi  of  life 
and  ^>|uian  Wan,  L  \\1  VJt).  lfu> 
tator  to  Dot  dr/vB  t4».  MmMm,  lT/1. 

Cine  ins.  Aiitmtrutma  L.,  osmt  «A  tauiittU 
Latin  AjumJmU,  i,  4M, 

Oneas.  TbetsaliaA  MlmvUt  *4  i*ynitm, 
i.  ar73.  ijhmnrfjer  ao4  •iAlHi*^  ib. 
Kent  Ut  w$L'AiMUt  at  JLtmttt,  '/7i     iPtuh^ 

OosiL  C,  H»rWii».  f*»^*fl,  iwvf4*r*4  ai 
Omat'*  f«t«Ar«4,  ij    i-rZ.  -:f  '^*. 

Oboabia.  L  i^jr%M\^tk^  r^./^^mru  ^>»ti»%J  a^Ur 
iM  Ovii  War.  ti,  t/i,  fm$  t^mmttif 
at  umA  «r  .%«w  i:fUx^tm,  T^.    Kw^tM 
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ib.  Revives  Italian  War,  SIX),  Jolnod 
by  Carbo,  Sertorius.  Marlus,  lA.  In- 
vests Rome,  301.  Enters  City,  mv\ 
Assumes  Consulship  fbr  2iid  time,  il0(i« 
For  Srd  and  4th  Umos.  321.  Carries 
over  part  of  army  to  Dalmatla,  %l}lsl« 
Murdered,  ib.    Cliaraotor,  i6. 

Circus  Maximus,  i.  fiO. 

Cirta  (Constantino),  capital  of  Numldla, 
ii.  230. 

Cities,  centres  of  ancient  olviUsatUm,  1. 
451. 

Civil  War,  First,  ii.  288  m/.  Second,  32^ 
•q.    Third.  479,  m/.     Fourth,  502,  tq, 

Civitatet  Liber ce  et  Federatas  of  Italy, 
what,  i.  2iM).  List  of,  ib.  In  Provliioet, 
especially  Sicilv,  441,  «ry. 

Cleelia,  Legend  of,  i.  75. 

Classes  of  Sorvlus,  i.  53  «o.    Change,  491. 

Claudius.  P.,  son  of  App.  Claudius  ('ivcus, 
loses  Fleet  at  Drcpauum,  313.  liea 
ApjtiuM  Claudius. 

Clcom^^nes  III.,  King  of  Sparta,  his  iia« 
forms,  ii.  7.  Resists  Achttian  League; 
defeated  at  Sellasia,  9. 

Clcon5>mus  of  Sparta,  called  In  by  Tartn« 
tines,  i.  262. 

Cleopatra,  her  early  history,  il,  45ft. 
Wins  heart  of  Co'sar,  4f»H.  Made 
Queen  of  Egvpt,  45*^.  AptMfarauc4}  at 
Rome,  474.  DisapjK/int««l  by  Osar's 
Will,  482.  Sails  up  Cydniis  i^  'i'arsui, 
503.  Takes  Antofiy  Ut  Egy|H,  ///.  For- 
saken for  a  time,  lAf7.  Again  atlraeU 
Antony.  510,  «/.  her  intu  bv  Auumf 
maiie  King  of  Armrriia,  511,  A$tg»tr 
against  her  at  Hom«,  512.  Mm  mm 
from  Fleet  at  Aetium,  514,  >Wk«  Uf 
win  Octarian,  515.  licaili  ajkd  ebarae' 
ler,  516. 

ClUrfu,  its  derivatt/iR,  L  3L 

Clients,  what,  ia  tha  early  tiflMiof  ILmm, 
i.  31,  ay. 

Clivos  CapitohmM,  L  f/t. 

Cbjdca  Maxiwui,  *Ui»tit\yiUm  <rf,  <Wipaf4 
witii  o€b«r  Ck^a^rnpr,  \,U\, 

OitckM,  WaUr-<k»eks,  nthtm  ini  iiaa4  ai 
K/jwe,  i.  Wi. 

Clubs,    hm  iUMwmjf. 

(JHiilim,  I^,tal/^</f  AiU«  \.  ^, 

ijirmt,  \t  4^. 

a«al»st  ndUiaM,  i.  U^. 
OAUiimm,  mm  *4  Kf«ri4M,  i.  **i 
iAA\krmi0m^A.f^^     HmrtdimT*  mm*^^ 

l>iet  i4  kAmmm  ijAumm,  1^     »iaK 
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iL  344.    Of  Cesar,  469.    Of  Octavian, 
504,522. 

Cohunna  Roatrdia^  what,  i.  306. 

Comedy  at  Rome,  ii.  161. 

Comitia  Cenhuistu  of  Servius,  i.  53.  In- 
fluence of  Patricians  by  means  of 
Clients,  109.  Great  change  in  consti- 
tation,  431.  Probable  account  ot  this 
change,  431,  #9.  Relation  to  Comitia 
Tributa,  434,  j».  Powers  at  end  of 
Punic  Wars,  436.  How  limited  by 
SyUa,  ii.  346. 

Comitia  Curiata  or  Assembly  of  Patrician 
Curia?,  i.  32.  Lose  legislative  power 
by  Publilian  Law,  215.  Condition  in 
Cicero's  time,  421. 

Comitia  Tributa^  of  Servius,  i.  57.  In- 
crease of  power  with  increase  in  power 
of  Tribunes,  432,  $q.  Relation  to  Co- 
mitia Centuriata,  434,  $q. 

Comitium,  i.  32,  62. 

Commercii  JHM,  what.  i.  216. 

Compitalia^  Festival  of,  i.  35. 

Coneiliabalum,  what,  ii.  201. 

Conoord,  Temple  of,  erected  by  Camillus, 
i.  183. 

ComfafreOtia,  what,  i.  456. 

CoHnubium^  what,  1.  46,  47.  Refused  to 
Plebeians  by  a  Law  of  XII.  Tables, 
142.  Conceded  by  Canuleian  Law, 
145.  »q.  One  of  Jura  privata,  216. 
Enforced  marriages  recommended  by 
Metellus  when  Censor,  ii.  191.  Cassars 
marriage-law,  469.    Octavian's,  545. 

Constitution  of  Roman  Republic,  how 
fhtmed,  i.  421. 

Consualia,  Consua.  i.  28. 

Consuls,  anciently  called  Praetors  or 
Judices,  i.  70,  135.  Never  elected  by 
Curies,  109.  Meaning  of  the  word,  135. 
Replaced  by  Decemvirs,  128.  By 
Military  Tribunes,  147.  Consulate 
opened  to  Plebeians,  182.  Both  Con- 
sulship again  occupied  by  Patricians, 
192.  Both  occupied  by  Plebeians,  192, 
421.  Age  at  which  Consulship  could 
be  gained,  422.  After  1st  Punic  War, 
confined  to  wealthy  families,  424.  Con- 
stant re^ilection  of  same  men,  426.  In- 
Tested  by  Senate  with  dictatorial  power, 
438.  cf.  li.  216,  263,  392,  396,  414,  441. 
A  snadow  under  Octavian,  ii.  522. 

Cooptatio,  what,  i.  137,  247. 

Corcyra,  occupied  by  Romans,  i.  325,  329. 

Cornnium,  declared  the  capital  of  the 
V  Julian  Allies,  ii.  275.    The  only  Italian 

'"  town  defended  against  Caesar.  442. 

Coriolanus,  C.  Marcius,  Legena  of  Vols- 
cian  Wars,!.  113— 117. 

Com,  price  of,  at  various  times,  1.  383. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Africanus,  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  ii.  172.  Conduct  after 
death  of  Tiberius,  197.  Supports 
Caius,  214.  Her  bearing  after  his  death, 
217. 

Cornelian  Laws.    See  S^lla, 


CtTBIUS. 

Comelii,  name  given  to  slaves  enfran- 
chised by  SyUa,ii  345. 

Corn-law  of  C.  Gracchus,  discussion  on 
character  and  tendency,  ii.  2(H,  fq. 
Its  faults  increased  by  Satuminus,  262. 
And  Clodius,  417.  Its  limitation  by 
Cffisar,  467. 

Como,  Monte,  i.  6,  95. 

Corsica,  wrested  from  Carthage  by  Rome, 
i.  322. 

Coruncanius,  Ti.,  first  Plebeian  Pontifex 
Max.,  i.  246,  274. 

Coruncanii,  Envoys  to  Teuta  Queen  of 
lUyrians,  i.  324. 

Corr*,  in  Ist  Punic  War,  i.  303. 

Cotta,  C.  Aurelius  (Orator),  banished,  ii. 
273. 

Cotta,  L.  Aurelius,  Law  for  reforming 
Law-Courts,  ii.  ;364,  »q. 

Cotys,  chief  of  Odrysians,  allied  with 
Perseus,  ii.  81. 

Crassus,  P.  Licinius,  defeated  by  Per- 
seus in  Thessaly,  ii.  84.  Winters  in 
BcBOtia,  lb, 

Crassus,  P.  Licinius  (Mucianus),  friend 
of  Ti.  and  father-in-law  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, ii.  187.  Becomes  leader  of  party, 
ib.  General  against  Aristonicus,  190. 
Death,  191. 

Crassus,  P.  Licinius  (Orator),  son  of  last, 
indicts  Q.  Carbo,  ii.  220.  Compared 
with  Antonius,  257.  Defends  Caepio, 
267.  Speech  for  Drusus,  271.  Death,  ib. 

Crassus,  r .  Licinius  (Dives^  son  of  last, 
joins  Sylla,  ii.  325.  Defeats  Italians 
before  Rome  and  saves  Sylla,  334. 
Praetor,  sent  against  Spartacus,  361. 
Consul  with  Pompey,  363.  Jealousy, 
367.  Reconciliation,  ib.  Improba- 
bility of  his  being  accomplice  of  Cati- 
line, 400.  Lends  money  to  Ceesar,  405. 
Takes  part  against  Pompey,  ib.  Visits 
Caesar  at  Lucca,  421.  Made  Proconsul 
of  Syria  for  5  years,  426.  Expedition 
against  Parthians,  and  Death,  42i)  »q. 

Crassus,  P.  Licinius,  son  of  last.  Legate 
of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  ii.  420.     Death,  430. 

Cremona,  Colony  there,  i.  328.  See  Pla- 
centia. 

Creia,  what,  i.  4. 

Croton,  a  city  of  Magna  Gra?cia,  early 
greatness,  i.  19.  Destroyed  by  liomans, 
277. 

Crustumerium,  a  Sabine  City,  i.  28. 

Crustumine  or  Crustumerian  Tribe,  i.  91. 

Cures,  a  Sabine  City,  i.  28,  30. 

Curi<By  and  CurioneSf  what,  i.  32. 

Curia  Hostiiia,  Senate-house  built  by 
Tullus  Hostilius,  i.  40. 

Curio,  M.  Scribonius,  favourite  of  Cicerx), 
ii.  i59.  Secretly  won  by  Caesar,  ib. 
Defeat  and  death  in  Africa,  446. 

Curius  Dentatus,  M',  origin  and  charac- 
ter, i.  255.  Conquest  of  Sabines,  ib. 
Agrarian  Law,  ib.  His  reward,  256. 
Defeats  Pyrrhus,  278. 
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Curtius,  M.,  leaps  into  Gulf  in  Forum,  i. 

190.    Other  reason  for  name  of  Lacus 

Curtius,  ib. 
Cynosceph&lae,  in  Thessaly,  Battle  of,  ii. 

27. 


D. 


Dalmatians  conquered,  i.  101. 

Daunians,  i.  17. 

Debtor  and  Creditor,  severe  laws  at 
Rome,  i.  100. 

Decemvirate,  First,  all  Patricians,  i.  128. 
Their  duties,  ib.  Code  of  Ten  Tables, 
ib.  Second  Decemvirate,  partly  Ple- 
beian, 129.  Changed  character,  ib. 
Ten  Tables  become  Twelve,  130.  Se- 
cond Decemvirate  continues  in  office, 
ib.  War  with  Sabines :  Legend  of  Sio- 
cius  Dentatus,  ib.  War  with  .^quians : 
Legend  of  Virginia,  131,  »q.  Fall  of 
Decemvirs,  ib. 

Decemviri.     See  Duumviri. 

Decius  Jubellius,  captain  of  Campanians 
in  service  of  Rome,  i.  271.  Seizes  Rhe- 
gium,  273,  277.  Obliged  to  submit 
to  Rome,  281. 

Decius  Magius,  opposes  the  reception  of 
Hannibal  at  Capua,  i.  360. 

Decius  Mus,  P.  (I.),  saves  the  army  of 
Cossus  in  1st  Samnite  War,  i.  203. 
Consul  in  Latin  War,  devotes  himself 
to  Dii  inferi,  209,  213. 

Decius  Mus,  P.  (ll),  son  of  former,  en- 
gaged in  2nd  Samnite  War,  226.  Cen- 
sor with  Fabius ;  their  Reforms,  253. 

Decius  Mus,  P.  (III.)>  8on  of  former,  com- 
mands against  Pyrrhus,  i.  275. 

Decuriae  and  Decurions  of  Senate,  i.  33. 

Decurions  of  Italian  Towns,  i.  291. 

Delos,  declared  a  free  port,  ii.  98.  En- 
trepot of  Slave-trade,  144. 

Delphi,  Oracle  of,  consul t«d  by  Tarquin, 
i.  67.  By  Senate  in  Yeientine  war, 
157  ;  in  2nd  Punic  War,  358. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos,  minister  of  Teuta, 
i.  325.  Betrays  tier,  made  chief  of 
Corcvra  by  Rome,  ib.  Betrays  Romans 
to  Philip  of  Macedon,  329.  Becomes 
his  minister  and  brings  on  war  with 
Rome,  ii.  11.     His  deaUi,  17. 

Demetrius  Poliorcctcs,  son  of  Antigonus, 
loses  ccown  of  Syria,  ii.  2.  Becomes 
King  of  Macedon,  4. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  encouraged  to 
set  his  father  at  naught,  ii.  76.  His 
cruel  death,  78. 

Demetrius,  succeeds  his  uncle  Antiochui 
Epiphanes  as  King  of  Syria,  ii.  loO. 

Democracy  at  Rome,  its  character,  ii. 
156.  Violence  after  the  death  of  Ti. 
Gracchus,  191. 

Dentatus,  Siccius,  Legend  of,  i.  ISO. 

Depontanif  who,  i.  53. 

Dictator  or  Master  of  the  People,  hii 
power,  1.76.  Numerous  DictAton  after 


EMEBITI. 


Licinian  Laws,  192.  First  Plebeian 
Dictator,  193.  Great  number  of  Dic- 
tators in  period  before  Samnite  Wars, 
437.    Further  history  of  office,  ii. 

Diseus,  leads  violent  party  in  Achseaa 
League,  ii.  110. 

Diminutio  capitis,  what,  i.  143. 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  struggles  with 
Carthaginians,  i.  298. 

Dioph&nes,  preceptor  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  ii. 
172.     Put  to  death,  188. 

Dolabella,  P.  Cornelius,  son-in-law  of 
Cicero,  proposes  abolition  of  debts,  ii. 
460.  Consul  when  Csesar  was  mur- 
dered, 481.  Sets  out  for  Province  of 
Syria,  496.  Slays  Trebonius,  ib.  His 
death,  ib. 

Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  L.,  holds  Corft- 
nium  against  Caesar,  ii.  442.  His  com- 
plaints of  Pompey,  447.  His  insolence, 
452.    His  death,  451. 

Domus,  opposed  to  Insula ,  what,  i.  127. 

Drama  at  Rome,  its  origin,  i.  461.  First 
known  dramatic  writer  in  Greek.  See 
LiviuM.    Its  decay,  ii.  531. 

Drep&num,  loss  of  Roman  Fleet  there,  !. 
313,  9q. 

Drusus,  M.  Livius,  Tribune,  employed  by 
Senate  to  outbid  C.  Gracchus,  ii.  212. 

Drusus,  M..  Livius,  son  of  lastl  his  cha- 
racter, ii.  269.  Elected  Tribune  by 
influence  of  Scaurus,  t6.  Plan  for  re- 
forming Law-courts,  270.  Attempt  to 
enfranchise  Italians,  271.  Assassina- 
tion, 272. 

Duilius,  C,  defeats  Carthaginian  Fleet 
off  Mvlee,  i.  305.  Honours  paid  to 
him,  w. 

Duillius,  M.,  leader  of  Plebeians  in  Second 
Secession,  i.  133.  His  moderate  coun- 
sels, 134,  137. 

Duumviri,  keepers  of  Sibylline  Books,  i. 
39,  67.    Replaced  by  Decemviri,  181. 

Duumviri  navdlet,  who,  i.  265. 

Duumviri  of  Italian  Towns,  i.  291. 

Dyrrhachium  rDiirazxo),  scene  of  strug- 
gle between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  ii.  450. 


E. 


Ebro,  fixed  as  boundary  of  Carthaginian 

dominion  in  Spain,  i.  331. 
Eclipse  before  Battle  of  I^dna,  foretold 

by  Sulpicius  Gallus.  ii.  88. 
Ecnftmus,  great  sea-fight  there,  won  by 

Regulus,  L  307. 
Education  at  Rome,  ii.  526,  539.     Use 

made  of  it  by  Sertorius  in  Spain,  356. 
Egypt,  its  condition  at  close  ot  the  Panic 

War8,ii.  2.    See  Ftoiemy. 
Elephants,  first  seen  by  Romans  in  battles 

with  Pyrrims,  i.  272.    Great  number 

taken  by  L.  MeteUns  In  Fint  Funic 

War,  311. 
EmirUif  who,  L  487. 
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Emi$»arium  or  7V(im«/ of  Alban  Lake,  i. 
158.    Of  Fuoine  Lttke,  ib.    Cf.  469. 

Smporium  or  Am  (AmpuriM),  Greek 
colony  on  coast  of  Arragon,  i.  36 1. 
Seipio  Unda  there,  400.  Cato  defeaU 
Spaniards  ther^  ii.  f>3. 

Engineering,  skill  of  Romans  in  this  art, 
i.  468. 

Enna,  fortress  in  Sicily,  i.  372.  Centre 
of  the  Slave  War,  ii.  145.  Propitiatory 
offering  made  there  to  Ceres,  147. 

Ennius,  Q.,  a  Campanian,  i.  463.  His- 
tory, 464.  He  gives  currency  to 
Greek  forms  of  poetry,  ib.  His  epi- 
ti4>h,  ib.  Vigorous  use  of  the  Greek 
Hexameter,  ii.  160.    Annals,  ib. 

Epaphroditus,  Greek  for  Felix,  Sylla's 
surname,  ii.  337. 

Epicfdes  and  Hippocr&tes,  brothers, 
agents  of  Hannibal  at  Syracuse,  i.  370. 
Establish  themselves  at  Leontini,  371. 
Take  part  in  defence  of  Syracuse  373. 
Death  of  Hippocrates  and  flight  or  Epi- 
cydes,  ib.  Epioydes  heads  Carthagi- 
nians against  Marcellus,  374. 

Epidaurus,  sends  sacred  snake  to  Rome, 
I.  257. 

Epirots,  take  part  with  Perseus  against 
Rome,  ii.  85.  Vengeance  upon  them, 
92.     Epirus  a  Roman  Province.  115. 

EouXteM,  of  Romulus,  i.  33.  Doubled 
by  l^illus  and  again  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  49.  Trebled  by  Servius,  54. 
Equestrian  Order  created  by  C.  Grac- 
chus out  of  wealthy  contractors  and 
tax-collectors,  ii.  151,  «^.  Gradual 
change  in  character  of  Equites,  152. 
Census  of  Equites,  ib.    See  Judicet, 

JSryaatalOj  what,  ii.  144. 

Etruria,  divided  into  two  portions  by 
Ciminian  Hills,  i.  %,  234. 

Etruscan  Art.  character  of,  i.  465. 

Etruscans,  their  early  history,  i.  18. 
Conjectures  as  to  origin,  19.  Lan- 
guage, 19.  Endeavour  to  restore  Tar^ 
quins,  73,  90.  Threaten  Rome,  112. 
Confederacy,  156.  Veientino  War  (see 
Fell).  Later  Wars  (see  VuUinii), 
War  at  time  of  Tarentine  War,  271, 
275.  Submit  to  Rome,  282.  Strong- 
hold of  Italian  party,  ii.  329,  339: 
cf.  i.  408,  ii.  173,  300. 

Eumenes  II.,  succeeds  his  brother  Attalus, 
U.  31.  Rewarded  after  Syrian  War, 
47.  Accuses  Perseus  before  Senate, 
82.  His  life  attempted  at  Delphi  by 
agents  of  Perseus,  ib.  Supports  (jrassus 
in  Thessaly,  84.  Incurs  suspicion  of 
Senate,  99.    Death  and  character,  ib. 

Eunns  (Evi'ovf),  »  Grseco-Syrian  Slave, 
made  King  by  insurgents  of  Sicily,  ii. 
145.    Death.  147. 

Evander,  a  Pelasgian  (of  Arcadia),  i.  23. 
Legend  of  settlement  on  Palatine,  27. 


FINANCIAL. 


p. 


Fabii,  leaders  of  the  Patricians:  their 
seven  Consulships,  1.  108, 120.  Legend 
of  Fabii  and  Veientines,  120-121.  A 
Sabine  Gens,  121.  Etruacan  con- 
nexions, 465. 

Fabius  Buteo,  Q.,  his  embassy  with 
respect  to  Saguntum,  i.  332.  Dictator, 
to  fill  up  Senate  after  Camue,  362. 
H  is  rule  of  proceeding,  428. 

Fabius  Pictor,  C,  first  Roman  painter,  i. 
465. 

Fabius  Pictor,  M.,  sent  to  oonsolt  Oracle 
at  Delphi  in  2nd  Punic  War,  L  358. 
First  prose  writer  at  Rome,  464. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Q.,  (Rullianus),  chief 
man  engaged  in  2nd  Samnite  War,  i. 

226.  Quarrel  with  Papirius  Cursor, 

227.  Defeated  at  Lautulse,  232.  Con- 
quers Vulsinians,  234.  Consul  in  3rd 
Samnite  War,  239.  Cenaor  with  De- 
cius ;  his  Reforms,  253. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Q.,  (Cunctator),  frreat- 
grandson  of  last,  Dictator  after  battle 
of  Trasimene,  349,  350.  Virtual  Chief 
of  Rome  after  battle  of  Cannae,  364. 
"  Shield  of  Rome,"  *.  Overrules  Con- 
sular Elections,  367.  Acts  as  Legate 
to  Son,  369.  Recovers  Tarentum,  388. 
Opposes  Scipio,  407. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Q..  (.£milianas),  Son 
of  .£milius  Paullus,  commands  in 
Spain,  ii.  131.  His  speech  at  the 
funeral  of  his  brother  Soipio,  195. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Q.,  (AllobrogTous),  Son 
of  last,  his  successes  in  Ga^,  ii.  223. 

Fabrateria  (FuWaterra),  Colony  founded 
on  fall  of  Fregellse,  ii.  201. 

Fabricius  Luscinus,  C,  Consul,  defeats 
Lucanians,  i.  265.  His  embassy  to 
Pyrrhus,  275. 

Falemian  vineyards,  i.  214. 

Families  at  Rome,  what,  i.  46. 

Fannius  Strabo,  C,  elected  Consul  at 
recommendation  of  C.  Gracchus,  ii. 
210.    Speaks  against  his  patron,  212. 

Fanum  VoUumnat.  Meeting-place  of  Etrus- 
can Deputies,  i.  156. 

FoMti.    See  Calendar. 

Father  and  children,  their  relations,  i. 
1 40.    Power  of  Father,  456. 

Favonius,  M.,  follower  of  Cato,  his  impa- 
tience before  Pharsalia,  ii.  452.  His 
devotion  to  Pompey,  454. 

Fescennine  verses,!.  461. 

Fetialesyi.  41. 

Fimbria,  C.  Flavins,  active  in  massacre 
of  Marius,  ii.  316.  Murders  Valerius 
Flaccus  and  leads  his  army  into  Asia, 
317.    Commits  suicide,  318. 

Financial  measures  in  Second  Punic 
War,  i.  383,  aq. 
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FLAMEN8. 


Flamens,  how  many  and  to  whom  sacred, 
i.  34,  45. 

FlaminiuSy  C,  proposes  Agrarian  Law,  i. 
326.  Invades  Insubrian  Territory,  327. 
Contempt  of  Senate,  328.  Character 
and  actions,  345.  Defeated  and  slain 
on  Lake  Trasimene,  346. 

Flamininus,  T.  Quinctius,  his  ^dileship, 
ii.  19.  Elected  Consul  at  thirty,  23. 
Commands  in  2nd  Macedonian  War, 
ib.  Forces  position  of  Philip  on  Aoiis, 
24.  Pacifies  Epinis,  ib.  Seizes  Anti- 
cyrtk  and  besieges  Elateia,  ib.  Brings 
over  Achaean  League,  25.  Takes  Ela- 
teia, t6.  Interview  with  Philip,  26.  He 
gains  Thebes  and  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lace- 
dasmon,  t&.  Second  campaign,  27. 
Battle  of  Cynoscephalse,  to.  OfiTers 
terms  to  Philip,  29.  R^uces  Acar- 
nania  and  Bceotia,  ib.  Proclaims 
liberty  of  Greece,  30.  Message  to 
Antiochus,  3 1 .  Leads  Achseans  against 
Nabis,  32.  Policy  in  Greece,  33.  Takes 
leave,  ib.  Triumph,  34.  Saves  ^to- 
lians,  41 ,  46.  Sent  to  demand  surrender 
of  Hannibal  from  Prusias,  70. 

Flamininus,  L.  Quinctius,  brother  of 
last,  commands  fleet,  ii.  23.  Opera- 
tions in  Greece,  25.  His  profligate 
cruelty,  61.    Punished  by  Cato,  62. 

Flavins,  Cn.,  a  scribe,  agent  of  App. 
Claudius  Csecus,  i.  250. 

Fleet,  Roman :  necessity  of  building  ships 
in  First  Punic  War,  i.  304.  Story  of 
first  Quinqueremes,  ib.  Victory  at 
Mylae,  305.  At  Ecnomus,  307.  Loss 
of  first  Roman  Fleet,  310.  Second 
Fleet,  ib.  Lost,  t^.  Third  Fleet  (in 
two  divisions)  destroyed,  314.  Fourth, 
316.  ' 

Fcentu  unciarium,  i.  141.  Semiunciarium, 
191.    Interest  abolished,  206. 

Foreigners,  not  regarded  as  having  any 
rights,  i.  459. 

Formiae,  i.  210.  Vineyards  of,  214.  A 
Prefecture,  285. 

Fortuna  Muliebris  and  Virilis,  Temples 
of;  i.  117.  ^ 

Forum  Boarium,  i.  61. 

Forum  Romanum,  Plan  and  Description 
of,  i.  61. 

Ftatrts  ArvSles,  who,  i.  35. 

Freedmen,  take  place  of  more  ancient 
clients,  i.  140.  Form  important  party 
in  State,  248.  Confined  to  4  City 
Tribes,  ib.  Distributed  over  all  Tribes 
by  App.  Claudius  Ccecus,  250.  Again 
thro^Ti  into  4  by  Fabius  and  Dccius, 
2.)3.  Their  place  and  influence  at 
Rome,  455. 

Fregellae,  Volscian  town,  taken  by  Sam- 
mtes,  i.  202.  Occupied  by  Roman 
Colony,  221.  Taken  again  by  Sam- 
mtes,  232.  Re^tabUshed  as  Colony, 
iTi^^i!^®**  ^y  Pyrrhus,  274.  Revolt*, 
u.A)0.  Cruel  treatment  by  Opimiua,aoi. 


OAULS. 


Frentanians,  i.  18,  201.  Allies  of  Rome, 
236. 

Fucine  Lake,  Locus  FutHnuM,  (Lake  of 
Celano),  i.  95. 

Fulvia,  wife  first  of  Clodius,  then  of  An- 
tony, her  vengeance  u]^on  Cicero,  11. 
493.  Excites  war  against  Octavian, 
504.    Death,  505. 

Fulvius  Flaccus,  M.,  friend  of  Ti.  Grac- 
chus, ii.  183.  Consul,  brings  in  a  bill 
for  enfranchising  Italians,  200.  Sent 
to  assist  Massilia,  ib.  Returns  to  Rome, 
210.  Tribune  with  C.  Gracchus,  ib. 
Excites  Gracchus  to  armed  resistance, 
215.    FUght  and  death,  216. 

Fulvius  Flaccus,  Q.,  one  of  the  Fabian 
party  in  2nd  Punic  War,  i.  365.  His 
Consulships.  366.  Blockades  Capoa, 
377.  Punishment  of  the  Capuans,  379. 
Dictator,  386. 

Fulvius  Nobilior,  M.,  plunders  Ambrada, 
ii.  46.    Accused  by  Lepidus,  65. 

FurctilsB  Caudlnse,  position  of  the  pass, 
229.  Great  defeat  of  Romans,  229,  tg. 
Estimate  of  conduct  of  Senate,  231,  tq, 

Furius  Bibaculus,  Epic  Poet,  ii.  537. 


Q. 

Gabinius,  Au.,  creature  of  Pompey, 
author  of  Law  to  invest  him  with  abso- 
lute power  over  the  Mediterranean, 
ii.  376.  Proconsul  of  Syria,  restores 
Ptolemv  by  force,  428.  Banished,  ib. 
Joins  Ceesar,  460.    Death,  ib. 

Galatians,  who,  ii.  4,  47.  Conquest  of 
their  country,  47. 

Galba,  P.  Sulpicius,  commands  in  1st 
Macedonian  War,  ii.  15.  Also  in 
2nd,  19.    Ill  success,  21,  *q. 

Galba,  Serg.,  his  treacherous  treatment 
of  the  Lusitanians,  ii.  106. 

Gallsecians  (Gallicians),  ii.  52. 

Gallia  Braccdta  and  Togata,  i.  326. 

Gates  of  Rome,  i  60. 

Gaul,  Cisalpine,  ancient  condition  of,  i. 
12.    Modem  irrigation  of,  13. 

Gauls,  who  burnt  Rome,  i.  163,  »q.  Of 
Gaelic,  rather  than  Cj'mric,  race,  164. 
Physical  characteristics,  165.  Legend- 
ary History  of  Invasion,  166,  tq.  Vic- 
tory of  Alia,  167.  Occupation  of 
Rome,  168,  tq.  Falseness  of  Roman 
Legend,  170.  Real  reason  of  their 
departure,  171.  Second  and  Third  In- 
vasions by  Gauls,  ib.  Senonians  on 
coastof  IImbria,238.  War  with  Rome, 
in  3rd  Samnite  War,  239,  sq.  Lend  aid 
to  Etruscans,  264.  Annihilated,  ib, 
Boians  defeated  on  Lake  Vadimo,  265. 
Great  G%llic  War  of  225  B.C.,  326. 
Victory  of  Telamon,  327.  Conquest  of 
Insubrian  Territoiy,  3S8.  A  host  of 
Gauls  bum  DelpU  «ad  tetOa  in  Asia 
Minor  (GaUtUXU-  ^  ^    '^^  •^ 
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OADBUS. 

MuIt  upon  GauU  of  Southern  France, 
101.  Movement  in  Tribes  on  Rhone, 
411.  Cesar's  appointment  to  govern- 
ment, ib.  His  campaigns  in  Gaul,  418, 
«9.,  431,  tq.  Fraacnise  given  to  Tran»- 
piadane  Gauls,  468. 

Gaurus,  Mount,  Bfttti*  of,  1.  203. 

Gellius  Egnatius.  Stnnite  Chief  in  3rd 
Samnite  War,  i.  941. 

G«lon  of  STracuse,  his  connexion  with 
the  Legend  of  Coriolanus,  i.  113.  He 
defeats  the  Etruscan  and  Carthaginian 
Fleets,  398. 

(TtfNfet,  what,  i.  46.  Their  special  sacred 
Rites,  121, 168. 

G«nthiu8,  lUyrian  chief,  in  alliance  with 
Philip,  ii.  81.  Promised  money  by 
Perseus;  seizes  Roman  Envoys,  87. 
Is  defrauded,  ib.  Conquered  by  Ani- 
cius,  88.    Imprisoned  in  Italy,  94. 

4Ieutlle»^  who,  i.  46. 

Genucian  Laws,  i.  206. 

Crenucius,  Tribune,  attacks  the  Patri- 
cians, i.  110.    Found  murdered,  ib. 

Glabrio,  M*Aciliu8,  defeats  Antiochus  at 
Thermopylae,  ii.  40.  Prevented  by 
Flamininus  from  crushing  iEtolians,  41. 

Glabrio,  M'Acilius,  appointed  to  super- 
sede LucuUus,  ii.  375.  Superseded  by 
Pompey,  378. 

dadiuf  Hispdnus,  i.  211. 

Glaucia,  C.  Servilius,  his  Judicial  Law, 
ii.  259.  Elected  Praetor  by  influence 
of  Saturninus,  i6.  Stands  for  Consul- 
ship, 263.     Death,  264. 

Gracchus,  Ti.  Sempronius,  Consul  after 
battle  of  Cannae,  i.  363.  Enlists  slaves 
(roUmes\  367.  Defeats  Hanno,  and  en- 
franchises volones,  368.    Death,  376. 

Gracchus,  Ti.  Sempronius,  son  of  last,  his 
Pacification  of  Spain,  ii.  55.  Reduces 
Sardinia,  56.  interposes  in  Scipio^s 
behalf,  69.  Sent  to  settle  matters  in 
East,  99.  Confines  Freedmen  to  a 
single  Tribe,  102.     His  family,  172. 

Gracchus,  Ti.  Sempronius,  son  of  last, 
mounts  wall  first  at  Carthage,  ii.  126. 
Quni?stor  in  Spain,  133.  Parentage  and 
early  life,  1 72.  Struck  by  desolation  of 
Etruria,  173.  Tribune,  174.  Plan  of 
Reform,  (6.  Its  justice,  175.  Thwarted 
by  Octavius,  176.    Whom  he  deposes, 

178.  Law  passes,  179.  Appropriates 
wealth  of  Attalus  to  use  of  new  Land- 
holders, 180.  Decline  of  popularity, 
181.  Seeks  2nd  Tribunate,  182.  Mur- 
der, 183.     Character,  184. 

Gracchus,  C.  Sempronius,  returns  from 
Spain  before  brother's  death,  ii.  184. 
Triumvir  for  executing  Agrarian  Law, 

179,  192.  Quaestor  in  Sardinia,  199. 
Det&ined  for  two  years,  800.  Prose- 
cuted for  leaving  without  orders,  201. 
Tribune,  202.  First  measures  vindic- 
tive, 203.  Summary  of  his  Legislation, 
204,  »q,     Purpofles  and  Results  oon- 


UANNIBAI*. 

trasted,  209.  Reelected  Tribune,  210. 
Proposes  to  enfranchise  Italian  Allies, 
211.  Vehement  speeches,  211,  cf.  203. 
Administrative  anility,  212.  Plans 
for  colonisation,  213.  Outbid  by  Dro- 
sus,  ib.  Plants  a  colony  at  Carthage, 
214.  Not  elected  Tribune  3rd  tine, 
i6.  Tumult  in  Capitol,  215.  War 
declared  against  Gracchus,  ib.  Flight 
and  deatli,  216. 

Grvcia  Ma^a,  its  colonisation,  i.  19. 
Its  cities  join  Pyrrhus,  273,  and  Han- 
nibal, 360,  379.  Desolation  in  later 
times,  ii.  362. 

Greece,  Commission  of  Three  sent  to  ex- 
amine Laws,  i.  127.  (See  Delphi.) 
Mention  of  L.  Camillus  by  Aristotle, 
171.  Early  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  Rom^,  257.  Grecian  Colonies  in 
Itoly  and  Sicily,  ib.  Their  decay,  258. 
Romans  admitted  to  Isthmian  Games, 
325.  All  Greece  submits  to  Flamini- 
nus, ii.  29.  Liberty  proclaimed  at 
Isthmian  Games,  30.    See  AchaoMt. 


H. 

Hsemus  (the  Balkan),  little  known  to  the 
Itomans,  ii.  78. 

Hamilcar  Barca,  employed  in  latter  part 
of  1st  Punic  War,  i.  314,  »q.  Refuses 
to  lay  down  arms  dishonourably,  317. 
Returns  to  Africa,  i6.  Commands 
against  insurgent  Mercenaries,  320. 
Indignation  against  Rome,  323.  Com- 
mands in  Spain,  ib.  Career  in  Spain, 
329,  sq.    Death,  330. 

Hamilcar  Phamaeas.  commander  of  ca- 
valry in  last  Pumc  War,  ii.  123.  De- 
serts to  Scipio,  124. 

Hannibal  goes  with  &ther,  Hamilcar,  to 
Spain  at  the  age  of  29  years,  i.  329. 
Oath,  330.  Takes  command  at  death 
of  Hasdrubal,  331.  Conquest  in  Spain, 
ib.  Besieges  Sagun turn,  332.  QuaUties 
for  command,  333.  Preparations  for 
invasion  of  Italy,  336.  Turns  Pyrenees, 
337.  Crosses  Rnone,  338.  Passes  Alps, 
340,  sq.  Defeats  Roman  Cavalry  on 
Ticinus,  343.  Wins  Battle  of  lYeUa, 
344.  Enters  Etruria  and  wins  Battle 
of  Trasimene,  346,  m.  Marches  into 
Campania,  349,  tq.  Winters  in  Apulia, 
350.  His  hi^h  spirits  before  Cannse, 
355.  Disposition  of  troops,  li.  Reasons 
for  declining  to  march  upon  Rome, 
357.   Cruelty,  358.  Received  at  Capua, 

359.  Repulsed  by  Marcellus  at  ^ola. 

360.  Takes  Casilinum,  ib.  Winters 
at  Capua,  361.  Camp  on  Mt.  Tifata, 
366.  Winters  at  Arpi,  367.  Takes 
Tarentum,  375.  Endeavours  to  relieve 
Capua  by  a  march  upon  Rome,  377,  aq. 
Puts  up  shops  in  Forum  to  sale,  378. 
Retires  into  Bruttil,  ib,    Sajiog  ot« 
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HASDUUBAt. 

body  of  Marcel  lus,  389.  Lcams  defeat 
and  death  of  H  asdinibal,  396.  Ordered 
to  return  home,  414,  iM/.  Lands  at  Leptis, 
415.  Meets  Scipio  at  Zama,  416.  De- 
feat, ib.  Compels  Carthaginians  to 
make  peace,  418.  His  Keforms.  ii.  36. 
Compelled  to  leave  Carthage,  ib.  Re- 
sorts to  Court  of  Antiochus,  ib.  His 
advice  frustrated,  37,  38.  Opinion 
on  invasion  of  Greece,  39.  Flight  after 
battle  of  Magnesia,  and  Death,  70. 

Hasdrdbal,  succeeds  father-in-law  Ham- 
ilcar  in  government  of  Spain,  i.  331. 
Treaty  with  Rome,  ib.  Assassinated, 
ib. 

llasdrtibal  (brother  of  Hannibal),  left  to 
command  in  Spain,  i.  337.  Attacked 
by  Scipios,  361.  Prepares  to  march 
into  Italy,  3S6.  Passes  Western  Pyre- 
nees, winters  in  Gaul,  3  K).  Crosses 
Alps,  3  ♦2.  Sends  couriers  to  Hannibal, 
393.  Meets  Romans  in  Umbria,  3J4. 
Retreats,  ib.    Defeat  and  death,  39.>. 

Hasdrfibal  (son  of  (Jisgo).  deals  with 
Syphax,  i.  40.').  Bribes  him  by  hand 
of  Sophonisba,  408.  Army  cut  off  by 
Scipio,  413.     ()pposes  Hannibal,  418. 

Ilasdrabal  (an  outlaw),  General  of  Car- 
thage when  besieged,  ii.  121.  Becomes 
Commandant  of  the  garrison,  125. 
His  barbarity,  126.  Refuses  Scipio's 
terms,  127. 

Ilastdti,  who,  i.  211. 

Uelmantica  (Salamanca),  taken  by  Han- 
nibal, i.  331. 

HeraclPa,  Battle  of,  i.  273. 

Hcraclldes,  Tarentine  pirate,  minister  of 
Philip  v.,  ii,  17.  Sets  fire  to  Rhodian 
dock-yards,  18. 

Herdonea,  two  Roman  armies  cut  off 
there  by  Hannibal,  i.  377,  386. 

Hereditary  succession  unknown  in  first 
times  of  Rome,  i.  43. 

Herennius,  father  of  C.  Pontius  the  Sam- 
nite,  i.  229.  His  advice  after  battle  of 
Furcula;  Caudina?,  230. 

HemTci,  position  of  country,  i.9.').  League 
with  Rome,  122. 

Hii'ro  I.,  King  of  Syracuse,  i.  259. 

Hi^ro  II.,  i.  300.  Attacks  Mamertinos 
at  Messana,  300.  Defeated  by  App. 
(HaudiuR,  301.  Makes  alliance  with 
Rome,  3'W.  Dies  after  battle  of 
Cannae,  363.  Services  to  Rome,  ib. 
Picture  of  battle  of  Messana.  46.5. 

Hieron^mus,  son  of  Hiero  IL,  assas- 
sinated, i.  370. 

Hippocrritcs.     See  Epirytirn. 

Hirtius,  Au.,  Legate  of  t'a'sar.  takes  part 
against  Antony,  ii.  485.  Klectoil  Con- 
sul, 487.  Defeats  Antony  near  Mutiua, 
4*»8.     But  is  killed,  4H9. 

HistorinnR,  Rfininn,  firnt  apt)earcd  after 
1st  Punic  War.  i.  464.     .Many  brforn 
the  Gracchi,  il.  168.    Historical  writers 
after  the  (iracchl,  .527. 
VOL.  II. 


ITALIAN. 

History  of  Rome,  extent  of,  i.  1. 

Uoratii  ^d  Curiatii,  Legend  of,  i.  3S. 

Horatius  Barbatus,  M.,  Consul  on  fall  of 
Decemvirs,  i.  133. 

Horatius  Codes,  Legend  of,  1.  73. 

Horatius,  M.,  i.  73. 

Horatius  Fiaccus,  Q.,  the  Poet,  serves  as 
a  Tribune  at  Philippi,  ii.  498.  Some 
account  of  his  life  and  writings,  539,  »q, 

Hortensius,  his  barbarity  in  Srd  Mace- 
donian War,  ii.  85. 

Hortensius,  Q.,  the  Orator,  his  defence 
of  Doiabella,  ii.  364.  Promotes 
Cicero's  recal,  42 L  Character  of  hti 
Oratory,  525. 

Husband  and  wife,  their  relations,  power 
of  husband,  i.  456.  See  Confarreatioj 
Connubium. 


I. 


lapjdes,  a  people  bordering  on  Illyria, 
il.  194. 

Icilian  Law,  for  dividing  the  Aventine 
among  Plebeian  families,  i.  127. 

Ilia.     See  Silvia. 

Illvrians,  country  and  habits,  i.  324. 
War  to  check  piracv,  324,  #7.  Con- 
quered by  Philip  v.,  ii.  14.  Again 
independent,  join  Perseus  against 
Rome,  87.  Conquered  by  Anicius,  88. 
Illyria  a  Roman  Province,  115. 

Iruiiilte  (Italian  tw/f),  aname  for  blocks  of 
housee  in  streets,  i.  127. 

Insubrian  (lauls  (Milanese),  conquered,  L 
327,  «9.  They  welcome  llannibal,  3t2. 
Subdued,  ii.  49. 

Interamna,  Colony,  L  233. 

Intercession  of  Tribunes,  i.  105,  109. 

Interest  of  money.    See  Fifhum. 

Inten-?(feH^  Interrfffnuin^  what,  i.  33. 

Insus,  Battle  of,  Ii.  2. 

/win  finrra^  the  Sacroil  Isle  in  Tiber,  pn)- 
bably  an  Hospital,  I.  2.57. 

Isthmian  Games,  Romans  admitted  there, 
I.  325. 

iHtrianii,  re<luced  by  Marrellus,  II.  56. 

Italiotes,  1.258. 

Italian  Allies,  their  c^mdltlon,  I.  292. 
Service  required  of  them,  447.  (trounds 
for  disrontetit,  448.  Dislike  Agrarian 
Law  of  <iracr)iuB,  Ii.  193.  Tnko  Hrjplo 
for  lemler,  189,  193.  Orderetl  to  milt 
Rfimn  by  Alien  Law  of  Pennus,  199. 
Fulvian  Law 'for  admitting  them  to 
Franchise,  200,  Hee  Frri^rlbi:  ('. 
(iracrhus  takes  un  their  csuse,  211. 
A^ain  disappointed,  212.  I'Jirouraged 
by  Marliis  and  Hatumlnus,  961.  Many 
struck  off  Regliiter,  260.  Attempt  of 
DniRiis  to  enfranchise  them,  U7I. 
FruNt  rated,  272.  KsasiteratliHi  In- 
creased liy  Varlan  Imw,  Ih.  Outbreak 
of  Hoclal  War,  !t74.  MMflurM  taken 
by  Italians,  270.    FrftMhiM  fmntad 
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in  part  by  Julian  Law,  279.  Ei{?ht 
allied  Nations  reduced  to  Four,  280. 
Bitterness  of  Contest,  ib.  Total  losses 
in  war,  283.  Plotian  and  Papirian 
I^aws,  ib.  New  Citizens  enrolled  in 
Ten  Trilies,  284.  Constitutional  diffi- 
culties resulting.  285.  Distributed  into 
all  Tribes  by  Sulpiciu,  291 .  Transfer 
command  from  SvUa  to  Marius,  ib. 
Cinna  pots  himself  at  their  head,  298. 
And  renews  the  Social  War,  300.  De- 
population of  Italy,  344.  Its  miserable 
condition  after  Civil  Wars,  522. 
Italy,  Peninsula  of,  ito  extent,  i.  2  Phy- 
sical structure,  3-6.  Its  geography, 
€-14.  Never  united  but  under  Home, 
15.  Orlfdn  of  name,  16.  Limits  of 
Ancient  Itoly,  16,  283.  Inhabited  by 
Six  Nations,  16.  Becomes  entirely 
subject  to  Rome,  280,  »q.  Government 
and  condition,  280,  292.  Stability  of 
Roman  system,  291.  tq.  Southern  Italy 
rises  in  ftivour  of  Hannibal,  360. 


J. 

Janicalum,  fortified  by  Ancus,  i.  42. 

Janus,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  35.  His 
worship,  34.  Janu*  and  Janua^  121. 
Temple  of  Janus  closed  after  1st  Punic 
War,  323. 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Pompey,  and  Hyr- 
canuB  made  King,  ii.  381.  Their  aflfcc- 
tion  for  Caesar,  461.  Antony  makes 
Herod  King,  511. 

Jews,  rise  against  Syrians,  but  are  finally 
reduced,  ii.  100.  Their  war  against 
Antiochus  of  Syria,  101. 

Juba,  King  of  Mauritania,  joins  Pom- 
peians,  and  defeats  Curio,  ii.  446.  His 
strange  death,  463. 

Jufilcesj  Jurymen,  in  chief  courts,  fur- 
nished from  Senate,  by  Calpumian 
Law,  ii.  207.  From  Equites  by 
Sempronian  Law,  208.  Attempt  of 
Caepio  to  restore  power  to  Senate, 
frustrated  by  Glaucia.  259.  Com- 
parative punty  tested  by  remarkable 
Trials,  267,  mj.  Attempt  of  Drusus, 
stopped  by  his  murder,  270.  Attempt 
of  Plotius  checked  by  Civil  War,  286. 
Judicial  power  restored  to  Senate  by 
Sylla,  347.  Abuse  of  power,  364. 
Aureliau  Law  of  Cotta  for  reforming 
the  courts,  ib.  » 

Jugurtha,  early  history,  ii.  224.  Orders 
Hiempsal  to  oe  assassinated,  makes  war 
on  Adherbal,  ib.  Bribes  Senators,  225. 
Puts  Adherbal  to  death,  f6.  War  de- 
clared by  Rome,  226.  Comes  to  Rome 
under  Safe  Conduct,  ib.  His  audacity, 
227.  Driven  to  extremities  by  Metellus, 
231.    Flies  to  Mauritania,  232, 235.     Is 

S'vcn  up  by  Bocchus  to  Sylla,  237. 
is  miserable  end,  238. 


LATIUM. 

July,  new  name  given  to  month  Quintilis, 

ii.  472.  484. 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  i.  25,  94.    Feretrius,  28. 

Stator,  29. 
Jura,    See  Rights.     Jus  Ijotii.     See  La- 

tinittu. 
Justitium^  ii.  291. 


Kings,  criticism  of  their  History,  i.  84. 
Knights.     See  Equitea. 


Labdrius,  Dec,  Roman  Knight,  author 
of  Mimes,  ii.  531.     His  disgrace,  532. 

LabiCnus,  T.,  Legate  of  Csesar,  Joins 
Pompey,  ii.  441.  Flies  after  Phar- 
salia  to  Africa,  459.  Escapes  to  Spain, 
463,  465.     His  death,  466. 

Labir>nus,'  Q.,  son  of  last  (Parthlcus), 
becomes  General  of  Parthians,  ii.  505. 
Overruns  Asia  Minor,  »&.  Defeated 
and  slain,  507. 

Loelius,  C,  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
407.  Disappointed  of  command  in 
Syrian  War,  li.  42.  Restores  Placentia 
and  Cremona,  49. 

Loelius,  C,  son  of  last,  friend  of  youngs 
Scipio,  commands  Fleet  at  Carthage, 
ii.  126.  Forces  his  way  into  town, 
128.  Commands  in  Spain,  131.  His 
wish  for  Reform,  171.  His  policy  after 
death  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  187. 

Language  of  Rome,  Latin,  i.  20.  How 
formed,  20,  21.  Condition  at  close  of 
Punic  Wars,  459.  Invaded  by  Greek, 
460.     All  originality  lost,  ib. 

Lar  or  JLar«,  title  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Etruscan  Confederacy,  i.  156. 

Latin  Colonies,  how  they  originated,  i. 
288.  Thirty  in  number.  289.  Rights 
of  their  Ci tizens,  290.  Twelve  of  them 
refuse  to  furnish  soldiers  in  2nd  Punio 
War,  387.    Their  punishment,  410. 

Lalinitm  or  Jtu  Latiiy  i.  290.  Extended 
toGaulsof  Italy,  ii.  284. 

Latins,  of  Alba,  conquered  by  Tullus 
Hostilius,  i.  40.  Of  Sea-coast,  con- 
quered by  Ancus  Martins,  41.  League 
of  493  B.C.  between  Rome  and  Latin 
Cities,  122.  Latin  League  broken  up 
after  Gallic  Invasion,  196.  League 
again  formed,  197.  Again  broken  alter 
1st  Samnite  War,  208,  «o.  Become 
subjects  of  Rome  after  Latin  War, 
217.  Threefold  condition  of  Latin 
Communities,  ib. 

Latin  War,  i.  209-214. 

Latium,  focus  in  which  various  natiors 
converged,  i.  20.     Early  inhabitants, 
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20.  Language,  20,  21.  Comparison 
of  Latins  and  English,  21,  22.  Settle- 
ment after  Latin  War,  215,  ^g. 

Latroy  Latrociniiim,  ii.  50. 

Lautfllse,  Pass  of,  i.  204.  Seized  by  Ro- 
man army  in  1st  Samnite  War,  ib. 
Defeat  there  in  2nd  War,  232. 

LegUti  Casarisj  who,  ii.  523. 

Legends,  nature  of,  i.  79.  Religious  and 
Historical,  81.  I^itter  predominant  at 
Rome,  82.  Explained  away  by  some 
critics,  83.  True  nature  shown  by 
Niebuhr,  83.  Relation  to  true  His- 
tory, 185.  Change  in  character  under 
the  Patricians,  ib.  Reasons  of  change, 
186.     Plebeian  Legends,  187. 

Legion  of  Romulus,  i.  33. 

Lentalus,  M.  Corneliu>»,  (Sura),  Prwtor, 
one  of  chief  Catilinarians,  ii.  396.  H  is 
superstitious  expectations,  397.  His 
death,  398. 

Lentulus,  P.  Cornelius.  (Spinther),  Prae- 
tor, put  in  charge  of  Lentulus  Sura,  ii. 
3j7.  Consul,  promotes  Cicero's  recal, 
421,  sq.  Ordered  to  restore  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  not  by  force,  424.  His  pre- 
tensions on  field  of  Pliarsalia,  451. 

Leontini,  Greek  Town  in  Sicily,  taken 
by  Marcel lus,  i.  371. 

Lepldus,  M.  ^milius,  Consul  against 
Sylla's  will,  ii.  355.  Endeavours  to 
promote  a  Revolution,  ib.  Defeat  and 
death,  ib. 

Lepidus,  M.  JEmilius,  son  of  last,  made 
Pra?fectus  Urbis  by  Capsar,  ii.  445. 
Names  Caesar  Dictator,  ib.  In  com- 
mand of  troops  near  Rome  during 
Cspsar's  murder,  480.  (Jovemor  of 
Narbonese  Gaul,  489.    Joins  Antony, 

490.  Forms  one  in  2nd  Triumvirate, 

491.  Ruler  of  Africa,  503,  505.  Joins 
in  war  against  Sext.  Pompeius,  508. 
looses  his  share  in  Triumvirate,  509. 

Lepldus,  M.  ii'^milius,  his  saying  to 
Philip,  ii.  19.  Constructs  ui^^millan 
Road,  51.  Accuses  Fulvius  Nobilior 
for  the  sack  of  Ambracia,  65.  Pontifex 
Maximus  and  Prince|)8  Senatus,  102. 
His  integrity,  ib. 

Lex  Annalis,  ii.  60. 

Libertiniy  Libertiy  difference,  i.  140.  See 
Freedmen. 

Library,  first  public  Library  at  Rome 
under  patronage  of  Cnesar,  ii.  470. 

Libri  Linleiy  what,  i.  184. 

Licinian  liogations.  Legendary  account 
of  their  origin,  i.  178.     Their  object, 

1 79.  Violent  opposition  of  Patricians, 

180,  sq.  All  carried,  1H2.  Evasion  of 
Agrarian  Law,  l9l.  Renewed  by  Ti. 
Gracchus,  ii.  174. 

Licinius  Maccr,('.,  character  as  historian, 

ii.  528. 
Ligurians,  wars  with,  \\.  48,  9q.    In  (iaul, 

101.      Use   of  Llguriftnt   in   Roman 

armies,  242. 


LUCUMO. 

Lilyboeum,  Sicilian  fortress,  besieged  by 
Pyrrhus,  i.  277.  Taken  by  Romans  in 
Ist  Punic  Mar,  313,  $q. 

Livia,  taken  from  her  husband  and  mar- 
ried  by  Octavian,  ii.  512. 

Livius  AndronTcus,  M.,  Tarentine,  first 
dramatic  author  at  Rome,  L  461.  Cha- 
racter of  his  pieces,  462. 

Livius,  M.,  commandant  of  garrison  at 
Tarentum,  i.  369.  Surpris^  by  Han- 
nibal, loses  all  except  citadel,  375. 

Livius  SalTnator,  M.,  Consul  in  lUyrian 
War,  chosen  second  time  to  oppose 
Hasdrubal,  i.  391.  His  character,  ib. 
Stationed  at  Sena  Gallica  in  Umbria, 
393.  Commands  at  Battle  of  Metau- 
rus,  394.    Triumph,  397. 

Loan,  voluntary,  raised  in  2iid  Punie 
W  ar,  i.  385.    Repaid,  410. 

Locri,  in  Magna  Graecia,  joins  Pyrrhus, 
i.  273.  Taken  by  Romans,  277.  Pyr- 
rhus, 278. 

Locvpli'teSf  who,  i.  53. 

Luca  (Lucca),  Colony,  ii.  51. 

Lucanians,  a  mixed  people,  i.  18,  202. 
Take  part  in  2nd  Samnite  War,  225. 
Make  war  upon  Thurii,  263.  llome 
declares  war  against  them,  ib.  Submit, 
280.     J oin  H annibal,  360. 

Luci'res,  who,  i.  32.  Inferior  position  of 
this  Tribe,  44.  Raised  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  44,  45. 

Luceria,  in  Apulia,  (Lucera).  taken  by 
Q.  Fabius  in  2nd  Samnite  War,  i.  228. 
Defies  Hannibal,  349. 

Lucilius,  C,  inventor  of  Roman  Satire, 
life  and  character,  ii.  167. 

Lucretia,  Rape  of,  i.  68. 

Lucretius  Cams,  T.,  Poet,  life  and  writ- 
ings, ii.  532,  M/.,  comp.  161. 

Lucretius,  Praetor  in  3rd  Macedonian 
War,  his  barbarity,  ii.  85. 

Lucrine  Lake  (and  Avemus),  Plan  for 
harbour  formed  by  Caesar,  ii.  468. 
Executed  by  Agrippa,  508. 

LucuUus,  L.  Licinius,  his  treacheroua 
conduct  in  Spain,  ii.  106. 

Lucullus,  L.  Licinius,  son  of  last,  hii 
languid  conduct  in  Sicilian  Slave-war, 
ii.  251. 

Lucullus,  L.  Licinius,  son  of  last,  serves 
under  Sylla  in  Greece,  ii.  312.  Sent 
to  collect  fleet,  314.  Allows  Mithri- 
dates  to  escape,  317.  Defeats  bis  fleet 
at  Tenedos,  318.  Left  to  levy  money 
in  Asia,  319.  Consul,  appointed  to 
command  in  3rd  Mithridatic  War,  370. 
His  great  successes,  370,  9q.  Drivet 
Mithridates  out  of  Pontus,  372.  Hif 
mild  administration  in  Asia,  ib.  En- 
ters Armenia,  takes  Tigranocerta,  373. 
Obliged  by  his  soldiers  to  return,  374. 
Su|>erseded,  375. 

Lucullus,  M.,  brother  of  lMt»  eutf  off 
retreat  of  SparteM,  it  862. 
ftt,L»r48. 
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LCDI. 

JLim/i  Apollinares^  when  instituted^  i.  379. 
Lusitanians,  who,   ii.   52.      Treachcrr»u8 

conduct  of  Galba,  ii.  106.     See  Viri- 

atkuM, 
Lychnidus,  Lake,  (Drilo),  ii.  86. 
Lyciscus,  head  of  the  Itoman  party  in 

if-:tolia,  ii.  491. 
Lycortaa,  father  of  Polybius,  ii.  17.    Ke- 

commendfl   neutrality   between   Uomo 

and   Philip,  2.').      Revenges  death   of 

Philopcemen,  80.      Becomes  chief  of 

League,  ih. 

M. 

Maccabirus,  Judas  and  brothers,  struggle 
against  Syrians,  secretly  favoure*!  by 
Romans,  ii.  100. 

Maci^don,  condition  at  close  of  the  Punic 
Wars,  ii.  .5.  After  Battle  of  Pydna, 
divided  into  four  Republics,  91. 

Macedonian  War,  First,  ii.  ll,<iqf.  SecoTid, 
disinclination  of  People  to  undertake 
it,  20.  Arts  used  to  persuade  them, 
ib.    Third,  75,  «/.     Fourth,  111. 

Meecenas,  C.  Cilnius,  his  ancestors  Cilnii 
of  Arretium  in  Etruria,  237.  Restores 
Virgil's  patrimony,  504.  Home-Minis- 
ter of  Octavian,  511. 

Maelius,  Sp.,  Plebeian  Knight,  gains 
popularity  by  distributing  com,  i.  152. 
Slain  by  Ahala,  ih. ;   cf.  451. 

Mienius,  Tribune,  extends  intercessory 
power  of  Tribunes,  i.  109. 

Mago,  organiser  of  Carthaginian  army,  i. 
2J7. 

Mago,  brother  of  Hannibal,  follows  him 
into  Italy,  i.  337.  Mission  to  Carthage, 
361.  Takes  refuge  in  Balearic  Isles, 
407.  Lands  in  Liguria,  414.  Dies 
on  passage  home,  ib. 

Maharbal,  commander  of  Hannibars 
cavalry,  i.  337,  355.  Advice  after 
Battle  of  Cannae,  357. 

Malaria,  supposed  causes  of,  i.  93,  fq. 

Mamers,  a  Sabine  God,  i.  199. 

Mamertines,  a  name  for  Campanian  mer- 
cenaries, i.  260.  A  body  of  them  seize 
Messana  in  Sicily,  ib.  Cause  of  1st 
Punic  War,  300. 

Mancinus,  Au.  Hostilius,  his  ill  success 
against  Perseus,  ii.  85. 

Mancinus,  C.  Hostilius,  his  defeat  by 
Numantians  and  treaty,  ii.  133.  Dis- 
cussion on  treaty,  135. 

MancHpeB,  who,  i.  443. 

Manilian  Law,  investing  Pompey  with 
the  Sovereignty  of  East,  ii.  378. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  T.,  Legend  of  his 
battle  with  a  Gaul  and  origin  of  his 
name,  i.  176.  Consul  in  Great  Latin 
War,  209. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  T.,  moves  to  receive 
no  message  from  Hannibal,  i.  358. 
Reduces  Sardinia,  370. 

Manlius  Vulso,  On.,  his  wars  in  Asia 


MARRIAGE. 

Minor  against  order  of  Senate,  ii.  46, 
rq.  Evil  precedent,  47.  He  is  accused 
by  Paullus  and  Purnureo,  65. 

Manlius  Capitollnus,  M.,  saves  the  Capi- 
tol from  the  Gauls,  i.  169.  Popular 
champion,  175.  First  trial,  i6.  Second 
trial  and  death,  176.  Estimate  of  his 
motives,  ib. ;  cf.  451. 

Mantua,  Etruscan  origin  of,  i.  18. 

Marcel lus,  M.  Claudius,  gains  Spolia 
OpTma  by  killing  Viridomarus,  i.  328. 
Sent  to  Casilinum  after  battle  of  Can- 
nee,  359.  Throws  himself  into  Nola 
and  repulses  Hannibal,  360.  "Sword 
of  Rome,"  365.  Repulses  Hannibal 
again  from  Nola,  ^^67.  Takes  Leon- 
tini,  371 .  Besieges  Syracuse,  ib.  Takes 
Hexapylum.  sheds  tears  over  Syracuse, 
373.  Admitted  by  treachery  into 
Achradine,  ib.  Frightfiil  slaughter, 
ib.  Allowed  an  Ovation,  375.  Be- 
comes Patron  of  Sicily,  383.  His 
death,  389. 

Mnrcellus,  M.  Claudius,  grandson  of  last, 
conduct  of  war  in  Spain,  ii,  105. 

Marches,  rapid,  examples  of,  i.  394,  401. 

Marcius  Rutllus,  C,  first  Plebeian  Dic- 
tator and  Censor,  i.  193.  Engaged  in 
2nd  Samnite  War,  227. 

Marius,  C,  early  life,  ii.  229.  Accom- 
panies Met  ell  us  to  Africa,  230.  Attacks 
Metellus,  231.  Returns  to  Rome  to 
seek  Consulship,  232.  Assumes  com- 
mand, 233.  Takes  last  stronghold  of 
Jugurtha,  234.  Sends  Sylla  to  eourt 
of  Bocchus,  236.  His  triumph,  237. 
Elected  Consul  2nd  time,  239.  Prepa- 
rations for  Cimbrian  W^ar,  242.  Consul 
3rd  and  4th  time,  i6.  His  camp  near 
Aries,  243.  Allows  Teutons  to  pass 
him,  244.  His  superstition,  ib.  Great 
battle  near  Aix  in  Provence,  245,  »q. 
Consul  5th  time,  246.  %1oins  Catulus 
in  Italy,  247.  Battle  of  Veroellae,  24^. 
Generosity  of  Marius,  247,  249.  His 
political  position,  258.  Stands  for  6th 
Consulship,  ib.  League  with  Satumi- 
nus  and  ruse  to  entrap  Metellus,  261. 
Obliged  to  take  up  arms  against  Sa- 
turninus,  263.  Political  weakness,  264. 
Visits  c^urt  of  Mithridates,  265.  Gains 
little  credit  in  Social  War,  277,  278. 
Intrigues  to  procure  command  against 
Mithridates,  289,  tq.  Attacked  by 
Sylla,  203.  Adventures  in  escaping 
to  Africa,  295,  $q.  Returns  on  invita- 
tion of  Cinna,  300.  Enters  Rome,  3C^ 
Massncres,  ib.  Assumes  Consulship 
for  7th  time,  305.     Death,  306. 

Marius,  C,  son  of  last,  escapes  from 
Sylla  to  Africa,  ii.  295,  297.  Made 
Consul,  takes  his  station  at  Prsenestc, 
32  >.  Defeated  at  Sacriporttis,  330. 
Death,  a35. 

Marriage.  Sec  Connubium,  Mafrithominmy 
Confarreatioy  Husbctnd. 
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MAttUUCINIANS. 


Marruciniana,  i.  IS,  200,  23G. 

Mars,  Gradivus,  i.  34. 

Marshes  of  Tuscany,  method  of  reclaim- 
ing them,  i.  12. 

Marsian  War,  also  called  Social,  or  Ita- 
lian, ii.  276. 

Marsians,  i.  IS,  200.  Submit  to  Rome 
and  become  Allies,  236.  Their  pro- 
verbial bravery,  283. 

Masinissa,  sent  into  Spain  by  Cartha- 
ginians, negotiates  with  Komans,  i. 
404,  406.  Makes  himself  chief  of  Nu- 
midia,  408.  Obliged  to  fly  for  his  life, 
ib.  Dispossesses  Syphax,  412.  M/.  His 
dealings  with  Sophonisba,  413.  Ac- 
knowledged King  of  Numidia,  417. 
Encroachments  upon  Carthage,  ii.  117. 
Defeats  Carthaginians  in  presence  of 
Scipio,  118.  Hangs  back,  121.  His 
death,  124. 

MassXcuSy  Mons,  i.  214. 

Massilia  (Marseilles),  Greek  Colony,  in 
alliance  with  Rome :  Scipio  lands  tnere, 
i.  33S.  Assisted  by  Rome,  ii.  200. 
Submits  to  Caesar,  445. 

Mastarna,  i.  51,  87. 

Matese,  Mount,  i.  200. 

Matho,  a  Libyan,  leader  of  Carthaginian 
insurgent  Mercenaries,  i.  320.  His 
brutality,  and  death,  322. 

Matronalia,  what,  i.  21*. 

MiitrimOnium^  what,  i.  4!>6. 

Mediolanum  (MiUin),  chief  city  of  Insu- 
brian  Gauls,  taken  by  Romans,  i.  328. 

Memmius,  C,  Tribune,  moves  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  Senatorial  comif>- 
tion,  ii.  226.  Saves  Jugurtha's  life, 
227.     Beaten  to  death,  263. 

Menas  or  Menodorus,  his  traitorous  ad- 
vice to  Sext.  Pompcius,  ii.  rj06.  iie- 
trays  his  patron,  wk. 

Menenius  Agrippa,  calms  the  Plebeians 
by  the  Fable  of  the  Iklly  and  Mem- 
bers, i.  104. 

Mercenaries  of  Cartliagc,  their  revolt, 
i.  320.     Lnd  of  the  War,  321 . 

3Ieric,  a  Spaniard  in  Cartliaginian  ser- 
vice, i.  373.  Deserts  to  Uomant, 
37.1. 

31e8salla,  M.  Valerius,  chief  Lecate  of 
Brutus  at  Philippi,  ii.  4J^.  Defeats 
Ocuvian  in  first  Battle,  Ay.*,  hubiniu 
to  .\nlony  after  Second,  '4M). 

Meaa&na  (Meiwina),  <;reek  i'AtU/ny  in 
Sicily,  occupied  by  Mamertioes,  2G0. 
Demami  ai/i  of  Htfuu:,  ^ff). 

MeMapiaos.  submit  Uf  lUnoe^  U  2ffl, 

MetapcmtoxD,  tirttk  U/wn  in  Ix^er  Jtaly, 
opeus  gafes  u*  Hannil^l,  i.  370, 

Metaunu,  limule  of«  i.  '7>4,  »q. 

Metaveri,  wftMt.  ii.  !'/:». 

Meteili,  «suiv  fii%t'tnrAifm  t4  tKe  famn\j, 
I.  4^2.  'Itttnt  rttt'ittew^  tu  ku^r  tnae*, 
ii-  2ar>. 


MlNUCirs. 


turos  120  EleplianU,  ib.    Coins  of  tho 
family,  ib, 

Metellus,  Q.  Cn^cilius,  (Macmlonicu*), 
defeats  Pseudo-Phinpmis,  marcJ)o« 
against  Acha'antt,  ii.  111.  SuporsinUnl 
by  Mummius,  112.  Commands  lu 
Spain,  132.  Attacks  'V\.  (Jraoduis,  I  HO. 
His  feud  with  Scitdo,  lUO.  His  Mpoooh, 
as  Censor,  on  necessity  of  Marriage, 
lUl.  His  death  and  honours,  220. 
Stemma  of  his  descendants,  ib, 

Metellus,  Q.  Cwoilius,  (Numidlcus),  ap- 
pointed to  command  against  Jugurtha, 
1.  228.  Takes  Marius  as  his  lieutenant, 
221).  His  two  successful  campaigns, 
2.')0,  iKj.  Jealousy  of  Marius,  231. 
Who  supersedes  him,  233.  His  rcco|i- 
tion  at  Rome,  234.  Joins  Scaunis  an 
leader  of  Consorvativo  party,  257. 
Banished  by  a  ruse  of  Marius,  261. 
His  noble  conduct,  202.  Triumphant 
return,  264. 

Metellus,  (.1  Ca*cilius,  (Pius),  son  of  last, 
ii.  261.  Proconsul  in  Hamnium  after 
Social  War,  2'J8.  Vainly  <*ndcavours 
to  raise  Siege  of  Rome,  302.  Joins 
Sylla,  325.  Consul  with  Sylla,  :UU. 
Sent  to  check  Scrtorius,  350,  ,'J.''i6,  m/. 
Pontifex  Maximus,  his  death,  31M, 

Metellus,  Q.('fRciliuN,(('retlcus),lnvefite4l 
with  command  against  Cretans,  ii.  376. 
His  triumph,  37h. 

Metellus,  Q.  Cacilius,  (Celer),  a  If^ader 
of  the  high  S<?natorial  tmrty,  Ii,  MA. 

Metellus,  Q.  Cncilius,  (Sep<w),  brother 
of  last,  sent  h^ime  by  Pomi^ey,  11,  Mj^, 
Elected  Tribune,  optx^M*  Cicero,  itH. 
Brings  forwanl  Bill  in  favour  i/f 
Pompey,  thwarted  by  Catfi  and  Henate, 
ib.     }Je€te<l  Consul.  421, 

Metellus,  L..  *tm  tut  Creticos,  rt^u»Mi  to 
open  the  Treasury  to  ( .rfsar.  ii,  443, 

Metellus  HciyUt,fifftrm*fr  #/f  Hyria,  f/rifiKf 
tr(Mi]m  Ut  Fr/mpey's  aid,  Ii.  VjL  Aiti^- 
gant  claims,  4.V2.  F/trape*  U»  AfrirM, 
4.Vf.  Claims  chief  c/^cmuyl,  4f4K 
Deatli.  AfjSi. 

Mettns  Cartttis,  a  f^Uif  Cbief.  i,  2», 

MettuA  FoffrUtts,  MetMUff  *4  AflM,  L 

Micipsa,  inm  tA  MaaNtea,  Khif  t^  Sv^ 
mi/lja,  V%.  223, 

MiU/.  seat  \tj  Fynhm  Ut  twtmtmtm^  I, 
*Jf,1.  ijtrtt  tlMTewt«e»  FynitmmiUH 
1m  ftirtly,  2^77,  lUrmMtm  after  fSattle 
*/f  f>rfteveatojii«  2^1. 

MiK  T,  Ammm,  rak^  t#ar,y  ^4  Oim^im^ 
U/r%  Uf  di^>^\  iVt^nm.  H.  422,  f  tm^ 
flMU!  l>/f  i^mviMhTp,  kJ«  i^fA<fm,  4W. 
\Ufinr%  Uf  JUnttitU^  *M  Atf^rn^*  1^ 
nme  f^l'.  wtr  ;•  Isaly,  44<#-    tf*mfK  t^' 

Uimrs^Mm^  L  ,  Frr4«U«  As«*va^,  i.  Ui. 
fSeitMMs  a  tV&aiiaa.  l'-^ 
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MITHRIDATES. 

saoeess,  351.  Invested  with  inde- 
pendent command,  saved  by  Dictator 
Fabius,  Uf. 

Bilthridatcs,  his  ambassadors  insulted  by 
Satuminus,  ii.  26().  Himself  by  Ma- 
rius,  265.  Embassy  from  Italians,  2m. 
Reply,  282.  Early  life,  extraordinary 
memory,  &c.,  306,  «9.  Extent  of  em- 
pire, 30 J.  Declares  War,  .311.  Re- 
ceived as  Deliverer  of  Asia,  ib.  Mas- 
sacre of  Italians,  t^.  Sends  Archclaus 
to  Pira?eus,  312.  Keeps  court  at  Per- 
gamus,  317.  Nearly  tAlcen  by  Fimbria, 
tb.  Makes  peace  with  Syila,  318.  De- 
feats Murena,  368.  Communicates 
with  Sertorius,  358,  369.  Prepares  for 
8rd  Mithridatic  War,  369.  Besieges 
Cyzicus,  370.  Beleaguered  by  Lucul- 
lus,  ib.  Obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Ar- 
menia, 371,  9q.  Defeats  Triarius  at 
Zela,  374.  Defeated  by  Pompey,  379. 
Retires  beyond  Caucasus  to  the  Crimea. 
380.  His  dwth  at  Panticsp«Bum  ana 
burial  at  Sinope,  382. 

Mithridatic  Wars,  First,  ii.  310,  tq.  Se- 
cond, 348,  368.     Third,  369,  $q. 

Monarchy  of  Augustus,  its  nature,  i.  519, 
521.  Causes  of  acquiescence,  519,  sq. 
Comparative  blessings,  524.  Effects  on 
Literature,  Art,  &c.,  524,  iq. 

Money,  Roman,  its  early  character,  i.  466. 
Influenced  by  conquest  of  Magna  Grte- 
cia,  ib.  Diminution  of  As  in  weight,  ib. 
Introduction  of  silver  and  gold,  tb. 

Mucins.    See  Saevola. 

Mummius,  L.,  called  AehaTcus,  takes  Co- 
rinth, ii.  113.    BLis  character,  114. 

Munda,  Battle  of,  ii.  466. 

Municipal  Towns  of  Italy,  what.  i.  285,  sq. 
Different  rights  and  conditions,  28b. 
Incorporated  with  Rome  by  Julian  Law, 
ib.  Their  aristocratical  constitution 
induces  them  to  oppose  Hannibal,  369. 

Mur§na,  L.  Lieinius,  left  by  Sylla  to  com- 
mand in  Asia,  ii.  319.  Provokes  2nd 
Mithridatic  War,  348.  Allowed  by 
Sylla  to  triumph,  ib. 

Murj^na,  L.  Lieinius,  son  of  last,  elected 
Consul  during  Catilinarian  Conspiracy, 
ii.  3'J8.  Accused  of  bribery,  and  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  ib, 

Murgantia,  sea-port  of  Sicily  north  of 
Syracuse,  i.  371,  372. 

Mutin  or  Mutton,  half-bred  Carthaginian, 
his  succemes  in  Sicily,  374.  Deserts  to 
Romans,  375. 

Mutina  (Modena),  Colony  there,  ii.  51. 
Siege  and  battles  there,  487,  488. 

Mylse,  Sea-fight  there,  won  by  Duilius,  i. 
305. 


Nabis,  Tyrant  of  Laceds^mon,  joins  Fla- 
mininus,  ii.  27.   Rise  and  character,  31. 


OCTAVIUS. 

Attacked  by  Flamininus  and  Achseans, 
allowed  to  make  peace,  32.  Assassi- 
nated, 38. 

No^vius,  Cn.,  a  Campanian,  resists  the 
Hellenizing  poets,  i.  462.  Libels  Scipio 
and  the  Metelli,  ib.  Epic  on  1st  Punic 
War,  463.     Epitaph,  ib. 

Names  of  Romans,  i.  46. 

Narbo  Marcus  (Narbonne),  second  Ro- 
man Colony  in  Gaul,  ii.  213. 

Narnia  (Nami),  in  Umbria,  Colony  there, 
i.  238. 

Neapdlis  (Naples),  i.  19.  Rose  by  side 
of  Palaepolis  (anciently  called  Parthe- 
nope),  222. 

Nep6te,  Colony  sent  to,  i.  196. 

Nero,  M.  Claudius,  elected  Consul  to  op- 
pose Hasdrubal,  i.  391.  Stationed  in 
Apulia,  392.  Intercepts  Hasdrubars 
couriers,  393.'  Marches  to  loin  Livius 
in  Umbria,  ib.  Assists  m  winning 
battle  of  Metaurus,  395.  Returns  to 
Canusium  and  informs  Hannibal  of  his 
brother's  death,  3%.  His  Triumph,  397. 
Never  again  employed,  398. 

iVeri,  who,  i.  100. 

Nicopolis  (of  Pompey)  in  Pontus,  ii.  379. 

Nicopolis  (of  Augustus)  at  Actium,  ii. 
514. 

Niebuhr,  his  interpretation  of  Roman 
Legends,  i.  83. 

Nola,  Oscan  town,  occupied  by  Greeks, 
i.  223.  Taken  bv  Romans  in  2nd  Sam- 
nite  War,  233.  Nolan  Senate  send  for 
Marcellus,  360.  Holds  out  after  Social 
War,  ii.  292.  An  army  left  by  Svlla 
to  blockade  it  joins  Cinna,  299.  Taken 
by  Sylla's  officers,  339. 

Numa  Pompilius,  2nd  King,  a  Sabine,  i. 
33.     His  religious  Institutions,  a3-36. 

Numantia,  where,  ii.  139.  Long  war  with 
^'umantians,  finished  by  Scipio,  132,  sq. 

Numidia,  its  extent^  i.  404.  Divided 
between  Massylians  and  Massesvlians, 
405.  Its  division  after  death  of  Masi- 
hissa,  ii.  124.  Formed  into  Province 
by  Csesar,  464. 


o. 

Octavia,  sister  of  Octavian.  marries  An- 
tony, i.  506.  Forsaken  tor  Cleopatra, 
510. 

Octavius,  M.,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  per- 
suaded to  bar  Law  of  Ti.  Gracchus,  ii. 
176.    Is  deposed  from  his  office,  178. 

Octavius,  M.,  (C.  Julius  Caesar  Octa- 
vianus),  bom  in  year  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, ii.  395.  Sent  to  be  educated 
in  the  camp  at  Apollonia,  473.  Heir 
of  Ccpsar,  482.  Lands  at  Brundusium, 
483.  Demands  his  uncle's  money  from 
Antonjr,  484.  Executes  Cuesar*s  Will, 
ib.  Raises  hopes  of  Cicero,  485.  Takes 
field  as  champion  of  Senate,  487,  488. 
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CEXOTRIAXS. 

Defeats  Antony  at  Mutina,  489.  Suffers 
him  to  escape,  i6.  Suspected  by  Cicero, 
490.  Declares  himself  avenger  of  Caesar, 
ib.  Joins  in  Triumvirate  with  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  401.  And  in  Proscription, 
492.  Attempts  to  wrest  Sicily  from 
Sext.  Fompeius,  496.  Though  sick, 
hastens  to  Philippi,  498.  liis  danger 
and  defeat  in  first  battle,  499.  Receives 
all  West,  503.  Confiscates  Italian  lands, 
504.  Goes  to  Gaul,  505.  Ketums  to 
face  Antony,  t6.  Makes  peace  and 
enters  liome  with  Antony,  ib.  Meets 
Sext.  Pompeius  at  Misenum,  506. 
Breaks  with  Sext.  Pompeius,  508.  Fleet 
destroyed,  ib.  Defeated  by  Sextus,  509. 
After  victory  of  Agrippa,  lands  in  Sicily 
and  seduces  army  of  Lepidus,  t6.  His 
prudent  government,  511.  Uis  conjugal 
licence,  512.  Want  of  faith  to  Antony, 
ib.  Publishes  Antony's  Will,  ib.  Pre- 
pares for  War,  513.  Wins  battle  of 
Actium,  514.  Returns  to  Italy.  515. 
Visits  Egypt,  ib.  His  threefold  Tri- 
umph, 517.  Becomes  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  World,  ib.  !Natureof  his  power, 
518,  521,  sq. 

CEnotrians,  i.  17. 

Ofella,  Q.  Lucretius,  besieges  and  takes 
Pneneste,  ii.  335.  Put  to  death  by 
Sylla's  order,  341. 

Ogulnian  Law,  for  enlarging  the  Sacred 
Offices  and  admitting  Plebeians,  i.  246. 

Ogulnii,  they  set  up  the  image  of  tlie 
Wolf  and  Twins,  i.  465. 

Opdlia,  Festival  of  Ops,  i.  40. 

Opicans  or  Oscans,  i.  17. 

Opimius,  L.,  Praetor,  destroys  Fregella*,  ii. 
201.  Retused  Consulship,  210.  Klected, 
214.  Leads  Senate  in  assault  upon  C. 
Gracchus,  215,  ttf.  His  barbaritv,  217. 
He  is  prosecuted,  but  aci^uitted,  220. 
Put  lo  death  for  corrupt  practices,  228. 

Oppius,  Tribune,  his  sumptuary  Law  for 
women,  i.  363. 

Orator)',  its- influence  at  Rome,  ii.  169. 
Its  decay  under  the  Lmj>eroi«,  i.  525. 

Orlcum,  in  Kpirus,  occupied  by  R<;mans, 
i.  329. 

Ostia.  built  by  Ancus,  I.  42. 

Otacilius  CraMus,  T.,  twice  elected  Con- 
sul, and  twice  refusod  the  office,  i. 
3*;7,  382. 


P. 


Pwiyorwt,  VrUica  </f  Partiiia,  overruttM 
Fiw^uicia,  ii.  505.  iH-UnLtAni  by  \  vtt- 
tidius.  .707. 

Pacuviu»<^iavius,  UudU-'t  of  HaiiuibsJ't 
party  at  <;apua,  i.  3r/i,  •7. 

Pacuviu*.  M..  iritirU  P«Mri,  ii.  i*/^- 

/'<iy4«4/^,  l-e^tjvai  of,  i.  35.  J^ff/i,  dis- 
trict* *j1'  RofAau  '|Vf ritory,  */>• 


Paktpdti*,    See  AVuiWmi. 

Panga'us,  Mount,  gold-mines  there,  11.  7&. 

Panormus  (Palermo),  take'u  by  Romans, 
i.  310.     Battle  of,  311. 

Pansa,  C.  Yibius,  Consul  with  IHrtlua, 
ii.  487.  Surprised  and  mortally 
wounded  by  Antony,  488. 

Papirius  Cursor,  M.,  his  character,  1. 
226.  Engaged  in  2nd  Sumnlte  War, 
ib.  His  quarrel  with  Q.  Kablus,  2:17. 
Chosen  Consul  after  Furculaf  Caudluoi, 
231.     Dictator,  234. 

Papirius  Cursor,  L.,  son  of  the  former,  L 
242.    Sets  up  Sundial  at  Rome,  467. 

Parma,  colony  there,  ii.  51. 

ParthPnfipe.    See  Nettpolit, 

Parthians,  their  rise  and  progress,  ii.  429. 
Orodcs,  their  King,  attacked  by  Cras- 
sus,  whom  they  defeat,  430.  Defeated 
in  turn  by  Cassius,  ib.  Cifsar's  designs 
against  them,  473.  They  overrun  all 
Asia  Minor  and  Pha^nicia,  .'^05.  Are 
driven  back  by  Ventidius,  ib.  An- 
tony's fruitless  campaigns,  510. 

Pastures  of  Samnito  mountains,  i.  201. 

PatreM  Center ipti^  who,  1.  71.  J'air^if 
Patriciij  i.  46.  J*atre»  Miwrum  Gen' 
tium.  49. 

Patricians,  who,  i.  46.  Divided  into 
(;entes  46.  Resided  chiefly  in  City, 
98.  Absolute  at  Rome  soon  after  ea- 
puision  of  Tsrquius,  99.  An  exclu- 
sive caste,  99,  $a.  Rapid  decrease  to 
their  families  illustrated,  14.3,  42L 
Seek  to  be  admitted  to  (h«  'Jribuuate^ 
144.    Their  ouarters  at  Rome,  451. 

Patrons  and  ClienU,  i.  31,  46. 

PecOUumj  wliat,  i.  454. 

Pedius,  Q.,  nepliew  tjf  Csfsar,  ii.  4^, 
Joins  Octavian  iu  avenging  ihttix 
uncle's  death,  ih.     His  death,  492. 

Pelagouia,  one  of  the  Capitals  of  Hm€^ 
douia,  ii.  91. 

Pelasgian  Tril^es  in  Italy,  i.  17.  At 
Rome,  23. 

Pelignians,  i.  18,  •^10,  236. 

J'eiia,  royal  city  of  JMLacedonia,  left  as 
one  of  the  Capit4ds.  ii.  91. 

Penuus,  M.  Jumus,  his  AUeu  l>aw,  |i.  i^, 

Peutrians,  most  warUiLe  Caattoo  of  fekoi' 
uites,  i.  HtMK 

Perf^pie  of  the  <.'ity,  as  oppoa«d  to  Jiajral 
Populalk/u,  ii.  1M>.  iiewuiiBg  «#  * 
*'  juuau  of  the  J'eopie  "  at  Koiae,  ib. 

Pergiinus,  Kiui^dow  of,  ii.  4.  Hm4m  a 
RtHttaii  ProviiAce  uuitt  uaaoc  i4  4irta, 

;io7. 

Peruema.  U.,  iiauteuaiti  of  l^«|4diii,  ^, 
3/5.  Joins  bertA^rius  i»  ^Vf*^  ^^' 
JMurd*!r»  his  chie^,  95^-  iaiuai  t^y 
y*Miyey,  3JrV. 

i'erM-us,  »oM  tA  PhJilip  V.,  mM^Um  ttUOiAi^^ 
)4aiou*y    aitautet   |>«iui«<#ius,    >i.    77^ 

111       Ac<4M«d   i^y  I'.'^iMMMMie  mi  kUnt^t, 
Im  ifTtt^m  im  wr,  ^t.    is  4iw5aiv^ 
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by  Philippus,  8.J.  His  forccf,  84.  De- 
feats Crassus  in  Thessaly,  ib.  Foils 
Mancinus,  ^5.  Operations  in  lllvria, 
86.  Retreats  before  Philippus  to  l*y«l- 
na,  his  alarm,  ib.  His  avarice  alienates 
lllyrians  and  (letans,  H7.  Prepare;* 
lines  on  Knipeus  to  receive  PaulluH, 
88.  Falls  back  to  Pydna,  i7>.  Defeated 
there,  89.  Surrenders  to  Paullus,  UO. 
His  miserable  end,  1)4. 

Perusia,  War  of,  excited  by  Fulvia 
against  Octavian,  ii.  504. 

Petreius,  M.,  defeats  Catiline,  ii.  3<)'J. 
Defeated  by  C'a'«ar  in  Spjiin,  444.  His 
strange  death,  463. 

Peucetians,  i.  17. 

Phalanx,  Mace<ionian,  compared  with 
K4)man  Legions,  i.  272.  Two  divisions 
of,  at  Cynoscephalic,  ii.  27.  Phalanxes 
of  Antiochus,  44.     Of  Perseus,  84. 

Phaniaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  rebels,  ii. 
382.     Subdued  by  C.-rsar  at  Zela,  4<J1. 

Pharsalia,  Ikittle  of,  ii.  452,  »q. 

Philip  v..  King  of  Maoe<lon,  writes  to 
Hannibal  after  Cannee,  his  letters  in- 
tercepteti,  i.  363  361).  Makes  Treaty 
with  Hannibal,  370.  Condition  of 
Macodon,  ii.  6.  He  expels  iEtolians 
from  Peloponnesus  and  sacks  Thermon, 
11.  Kxcited  by  victories  of  Hanni- 
bal, ih.  Makes  Demetrius  of  Pharos 
his  minister,  ib.  Terms  of  treaty  with 
Hannibal,  \2.  Takes  Oricum  and  be- 
sieges Apollonia,  13.  Obliged  to  retreat 
before  Lcevinus,  14.  Great  activity, 
16.  Burns  Thermon  again,  ih.  Ter- 
minates 1st  Macedonian  War,  16. 
Assists  Hannibal  at  Zama,  17.  Agrees 
to  partition  Egypt  with  Antiochus,  ib. 
Invades  Asia  Minor,  his  barbarities, 
18.  Forced  by  Khodians  to  return,  ib. 
His  answer  to  ^milius,  19.  Reduces 
all  Thrace,  20.  Destroys  suburbs  of 
.\thens,  ib.  His  address  in  foiling 
fJalba,  22.  Occupies  pass  of  AoUs,  23. 
Is  driven  from  it  by  Flamininus,  24. 
Interview  with  Flumininus,  26.  De- 
feated at  Cynosccphalje,  27,  «f/.  Makes 
peace,  29.  Takes  part  against  Antio- 
chus, 39,  42.  Preparations  for  a  new 
.war,  75.  Sends  his  son  Demetrius  to 
Rome,  76.  Jealousy,  77.  Philip,  de- 
ceived, orders  his  death,  78.  His  re- 
morse and  death,  79. 

Philippi,  position  of  Triumviral  and  Re- 

Siblican  armies  there,  ii.  497,  sq.  First 
attle,  death  of  Cassius,  499.  Second 
Battle,  death  of  Brutus,  500. 

Philippiu,  Q-  Marcius,  origin  of  his  name, 
ii.  77.  Deceives  Perseus  and  boasts 
of  his  fraud,  83.  Commands  against 
Perseus,  86.  Forces  Pass  of  Tempe, 
but  obliged  to  retire,  ib. 

Philippus,  L.  Marcius,  leader  of  the  vio- 
lent senatorial  party,  ii.  271. 

Philopoemen  of  Megalopolis,  commands 


i-uLYmus. 

.\chjvnn  cavalry  at  Sellasia,  ii.  10. 
Succeeds  Aratus  as  chief  of  Achaean 
League,  15.  Recommends  neutrality 
between  Rome  and  Philip,  25.  Rai!!<es 
army  and  excites  jealousy  of  Home,  79. 
Death  and  cliaracier,  80. 

Philosophers,  (ireek,  banished  from 
Rome,  ii.  103.  Embassy  of  Athenian 
Philosophers  to  Rome,  ih. 

Philosophy  at  Rome,  its  little  power,  ii. 
544,  »i 

Phraates,  King  of  Parthia,  forms  alliance 
with  Porapey,  ii.  380. 

Piccnians,  i.  18,  200.  Submit  to  Rome, 
282. 

Picentines,  who,  i.  282. 

Picus,  a  Latin  god,  i.  26. 

7^/WfM,  what,  i.  24,  4.56. 

Pirates.     See  Cilician. 

Piso,  L.  (.'alpurnius  (Frugi),  author  of 
the  Law  for  forming  regular  Law 
('ourts,  ii.  2t)7. 

Piso,  C.  Calpuruius  (Frugi),  a  leader  of 
the  Senate,  ii.  393. 

Piso,  I'n.,  a  friend  of  Catiline,  his  deatli 
in  Spain,  ii.  389. 

Piso,  L.  Calpurnius,  father-in-law  of 
Caesar,  ii.  428. 

Placentia  (Piacenza),  Colony  foundinl 
there,  and  at  Cremona,  i.  328, 338.  Both 
towns  re-peopled  by  l^aclius,  ii.  49. 

Plancus,  L.  Munatius,  hesitates  whether 
to  join  Antony  or  Senate,  ii.  489.  Dis- 
contented with  Octavian,  r>05. 

Plautus,  T.  Maccius,  Comic  Poet,  liis 
character  and  plays,  ii.  162.  sq. 

Plebeians,  origin  of,  i.  47.  Reduced  to 
great  misery  after  expulsion  of  Tar- 
quins,  98,  9q.  Obtain  Tribunes  and 
^diles,  104.  Elect  their  own  Tribunci«, 
110.  Admitted  to  Decemvirate,  129. 
Intermarry  with  Patricians,  145.  Ad- 
mitted to  Military  Tribunate,  149.  To 
Qurestorship  and  Senate,  151.  Share 
in  Consulate  claimed  for  them,  177,  .v/. 
Obtained,  182.  Admitted  to  Dictator- 
sliii),  193.  To  one  Censorship,  ib.  To 
both  Consulships,  192.  To  Augurate 
and  Pontificate,  246.  Their  quarters  at 
Rome,  451.  Portions  of  land  allotted 
to  them,  452. 

Plebi-^cHu,  what,  i.  136.  Obtain  force  of 
Law  by  Valerio-Horatian  Law,  ib. 
Also  by  Publilian  Law,  215. 

Plth^  or  Pl?hts.    See  Populus. 

Pleminius,  Q.,  his  excesses  at  Locri,  im- 
puted to  Scipio,  i.  409. 

Pleuratus,  chief  of  Illyria,  joins  Romans 
in  2nd  Macedonian  War,  ii.  21,  30. 

Po,  its  embankments,  i.  1'. 

Pollio,  C.  Asinius,  founds  first  public 
Library  at  Rome,  ii.  470.  Hesitates 
whether  to  join  Antony  or  Senate,  489. 
Intercedes  for  Virgil,  .504.  Discon- 
tented witli  Octavian,  50.5. 

Polybius,  son  of  Lycortas,  a  chief  of  the 
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POMCERIUM. 

Acheeans,  preceptor  and  friend  of 
Scipio  the  younger,  ii.  107.  Obtains 
favourable  terms  for  Greece,  1 14. 

Pumaenumj  what,  i.  28,  58. 

Pompeians,  rally  after  Pharsalia,  ii.  459. 
Defeated  at  Thapsus,  463.  llally  in 
Spain,  ib.     Defeated  at  Munda,  466. 

Pompeius,  Q.,  son  of  a  flute-player,  com- 
mands in  Spain,  ii.  132.  Accuses  Ti. 
Gracchus,  180. 

Pompeius  Strabo,  Cn.,  Consul  in  Social 
War,  ii.  278.  His  successes,  281,  sq. 
Passes  Law  for  enfranchising  Trans- 
padane  Gauls,  284.  Proconsul  in 
Apulia,  2'J8.  liis  craft,  ib.  Sent  for 
by  Senate  to  raise  Siege  of  Home,  301. 
1  eniporising  policy,  iO.  Defeats  the 
enemy,  3o2.     His  death,  /6. 

Pompeius,  Cn.  Magnus,  son  of  last, 
joins  Sylla,  ii.  326.  Defeats  Marians, 
328.  Saluted  as  Imperator,  ib.  His 
successes  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa, 
340,  348.     lleceives  name  of  Magnus, 

348.  Extorts    Triumph    from    Sylla, 

349.  Sent  against  Sertorius,  357,  sq. 
Cuts  off  remnant  of  the  gladiators,  362. 
His  popularity,  363.  Elected  Consul 
with  Crassus,  ib.  Restores  Tribunician 
power  and  supports  Cotta  in  reform- 
ing the  Law-courts,  364.  Appointed 
to  command  against  Pirates,  376.  His 
brilliant  success,  377,  sq.  Appointed 
to  supersede  LucuUus;  378.  Defeats 
Mithridates,  379.  lleceives  submission 
of  Tigranes  and  advances  into  valley 
of  the  Cyrus,  380.  Conquers  Syria  and 
Judaea,  381.  On  death  of  Mithridates 
returns  to  Pontus,  382.  liegulatcs 
East  without  authority  from  Senate, 
ib.  Returns  to  Italy,  40.').  His  triumph, 
ib.  Coldness  to  Cicero,  404,  405. 
Forms  cabal  with  Caesar  and  Crassus 
(First  Triumvirate),  408.  Approves 
Agrarian  Law  of  Cajsar,  4(X).  Marries 
Julia,  411.  Ambiguous  conduct,  412. 
Permits  exile  of  Cicero,  415.  Quarrels 
with  Clodius  and  promotes  recal  of 
Cicero,  421.  Visits  Caesar  at  Luca, 
421,  425.  Assumes  Consulship  with 
Craasus,  425.  Invested  with  govern- 
ment of  Spain  for  five  years,  426 
Julia  dies,  428.  Triumvirate  dissolved 
by  death  of  Crassus,  429.  Pompey 
sole  Consul  after  death  of  Clodius,  434. 
Political  plans  and  prospects,  435. 
Demands  nis  two  legions  from  Ca?sar, 
440.  Ill  prepared  for  war,  44 1 .  Leaves 
Rome,  442.  Leaves  Italy,  443.  Esti- 
mate of  his  conduct,  447.  Occupies 
Dyrrhachium  before  Caesar's  arrival, 
448.  Endeavours  to  separate  Ceesar 
from  Antony,  450.  toils  Caesar's 
attempt  to  blockade  him,  ib.  Follows 
Caesar  into  Thessaly,  451.  Defeated 
at  Pharsalia,  452.  Flight  to  Egypt  and 
murder,  454,  tq.    Character,  456, 


PREFECT. 

Pompeius,  Cn.,  eldest  son  of  Pompey,  his 
impetuosity,  ii.  459.  Escapes  to  Africa, 
ib.  Thence  to  Spain,  463.  His  miser- 
able end,  466. 

Pompeius,  Sext.,  younger  son  of  Pompey, 
at  Lesbos  during  Civil  War,  ii.  454. 
Escapes  after  Battle  of  Munda  into 
Nortli  of  Spain,  466.  Master  of  that 
district,  489.  Neutral  between  Antony 
and  Senate,  ib.  Takes  possession  of 
Sicily  and  forms  a  powernil  Navy,  495. 
In  vain  attacked  by  Octavian,  496. 
Leagued  with  Antony  against  Octavian, 
505.  Betrayed  by  Antony,  C06.  Cuts 
off  corn-supplies  from  Italy,  ib.  Re- 
ceived as  partner  of  Triumvirs,  ib. 
Again  betrayed,  508.  Attacked  and 
finally  defeated  by  Agrippa,  509.  His 
death,  510. 

Pons  SublUcius,  built  by  Ancus,  i.  42,  61, 
73. 

PonCiJ'1ce«^  appointed  by  Numa,  i.  34. 
Their  number,  45.  Increased  from 
five  to  nine,  246.     See  Corwncunius 

Pontine  Marshes,  plan  for  draining  them 
formed  by  Caesar,  ii.  468. 

Pontius,  C,  famous  leader  in  2nd  Sam- 
nite  War  (see  Furcula:  Cauditue).  His 
victory  in  the  3rd  War,  capture  and 
death,  i.  243,  sq. 

Popillius  Ltenas,  C,  his  embassy  to  Epi- 
rus,  ii.  86.  His  arrogant  dictation  to 
Antiochus,  97. 

Poplifdga,  what,  i.  195. 

Popiilusj  the  Body  Politic  or  Body  pos- 
sessing political  priviliges,  different  at 
different  times,  i.  32,  46,  52,  55,  136. 
Often  opposed  to  Ptebs  or  Plfbes^  136. 

Porcius  Laeca,  P.,  author  of  the  Laws  of 
Appeal,  i.  141. 

Porsenna,  his  invasion  of  Rome,  i.  73. 
Real  facts  of  this  portion  of  history,  90. 

Pos*€f»ijre8^  who,  ii.  175. 

Postliminium,  what,  ii.  135. 

Postumius  Regillcnsis,  M.,  stoned  to 
death  by  his  soldiers,  i.  153. 

Postumius  Tubertus,  Au.,  Legend  of,  i. 
153. 

Pnejectura  AnnO/ue^  i.  152.  See  Pre- 
fecture. 

Prsencste  (Palestrina),  position  of,  i.  94. 
Its  independence,  196.  How  treated 
after  Latin  War,  218.  Becomes  the 
Head -quarters  of  young  Marius,  ii. 
329.  Taken  by  OfelU:  fate  of  the 
garrison,  338. 

Praroffdtiva.     See  Cmturia. 

Praetor,  name  given  originally  to  Consuls, 
i.  70, 135.  A  new  Patrician  Magistracy, 
to  balance  concession  of  one  Consul- 
ship to  Plebeians,  182.  Age  at  which 
office  could  be  held,  422.  Duties  and 
Numbers  of  the  PiKtors  at  the  close  of 
the  Punie  Wan,  428. 

Pi  ^wwiettia,  wht»  IL  380. 

PMftol  of  th«  CUTt  L  Ua. 
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Prefectures,  what,  i.  285.    List  of,  i6. 

Princeps  t^enatus,  the  title  under  which 
Octavian  ruled,  ii.  521. 

Princlpety  who,  i.  211. 

Privemum,  a  Volscian  City,  its  struggle 
against  Rome,  i.  221.  A  Prefecture, 
283. 

Prlvilegium^  what,  i.  141. 

Proconsul,  first  institution  of  ofBce,  i.  223. 
Its  purposes  and  advantages,  426. 
Abuse  or  power  in  Provinces,  449. 

Proletariiy  who,  i.  53. 

Promontorium  Hcrmseum  (Capo  Bon), 
near  Carthage,  i.  294,  307. 

Promontorium  Pulorum,  near  Carthage, 
i.  294. 

Proscription  of  Sylla,  its  difference  from 
the  Massacres  of  Marius,  ii.  337. 

Provence,  origin  of  name,  ii.  223. 

Provinces,  general  account  of  their  re- 
lation to  luly,  i.  440.  Sicily  first  Pro- 
vince, 317, 441.  CondiUon  of  its  Com- 
munities, 441.  Taxation  of  Provinces, 
445,  448.  Mode  of  Allotment  of  Pro- 
vinces to  governors,  ii  208.  Provinces 
under  Empire,  523. 

Prococdrt,  different  from  Af^lUirey  i.142. 

Prusias,  King  of  Bithynia,  harbours 
Hannibal,  ii.  70.  Marries  sister  of 
Perseus,  81.  Congratulates  Senate 
after  Pydna,  99. 

Ptolemy  SOter,  ii.  2. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  son  of  last,  forms 
alliance  with  Rome,  i.  281.  His  cha- 
racter, ii.  3. 

Ptolemy  Epiph&nes,  great  grandson  of 
last,  put  under  the  protection  of  Rome, 
ii.  3. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus^  brother  of  Philadel- 

Ehus,  King  of  Macedon,  aids  Pyrrhus, 
270.    Slain  by  Gauls,  276,  ii.  5. 

Ptolemy  AulStes,  expelled,  ii.  423.  Ap- 
plies to  Senate,  424.  Lentnlus  Spinther 
ordered  to  restore  him  not  by  force,  ib, 
Gabinius  restores  him  by  force,  428. 

Publicani,  who,  i.  448. 

Public  Land.    See  Ager  PubUcta. 

Public  Opinion,  almost  powerless  at 
Rome,  ii.  160. 

Pttblilius  Philo,  Q.,  author  of  2nd  Pub- 
lilian  Law,  i.  215.  Chosen  Consul 
after  Furcula)  Caudinse,  231. 

Pttblilius  Volero,  Tribune,  i.  110.  Author 
of  first  Publilian  Law,  for  transferring 
election  of  Tribunes  from  the  Centuries 
to  the  Tribes,  ib, 

Pudioltia  Patricia  and  Plebeia,  i.  246. 

PuU&rii,  who,  i.  242,  313. 

Panic  Wars.  First,  origin  of,  i.  300. 
Character  of,  301.  1st  Period,  302- 
306.    2nd.  306-313.    3rd.  313-317. 

Second  Punio  War,  1st  Period,  a36- 
363.      2nd.    364-380.      3rd.    381-397. 
4th.  398-419. 
Third  Punic  War,  ii.  116,  mi, 

Pydna^  BatUe  of,  Ii.  89. 


REVENUES. 

Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  origin  and  early 
history,  i.  268,  tq.  Invited  to  Italy  by 
Tarentines,  267.    I^ands  at  Tarentum, 

270.  Defeats  Lsevinus  at  Heraclea, 

271.  Proposes  terms  of  Peace,  274. 
Advances  into  Latium,  ib.  Receives 
Fabricius  as  Envoy,  275.  Defeats 
Romans  at  Asculum  in  Apulia,  276. 
Makes  Peace  with  Rome,  277.  Sails 
for  Sicily,  ib.  Returns  to  Italy,  278. 
Plunders  Temple  at  Locri,  t^.  Defeated 
by  Curius  Dentatus  at  Beneventum,  t^. 
Returns  to  Epirus :  death,  278.  Speech 
on  leaving  Italy,  294. 


Quadrigaritts,  Q.  Claudius,  his  character 
as  historian,  ii.  .528. 

Qiuettoret  Clamlei,  commonly  called 
Quaestors,  their  first  creation  and  duties, 
151.  Four  in  number,  two  Patrician, 
two  Plebeian,  ib.  Age  at  which  office 
could  be  held,  422.  Numbers  and 
Duties  of  Quaestors,  423,  443. 

QutBrtOra  Parricidii,  who,   i.  37,  151. 

Quatuorviri  of  Italian  Towns,  i.  291. 

Quinctius,  Kaeso,  a  leader  of  the  violent 
Patricians,  i.  118. 

Quinqueremes,  first  built  by  Romans  in 
First  Punic  War,  i.  304. 

Quinquifviri  M&nsarii,  who,  i.  191. 

Quirinal  Hill,  quarter  of  Sabines,  i.  30. 

Quinnus,  Sabine  name  of  Romulus,  i.  3a 
31.  ^ 

Quintes,  Sabine  name  for  the  Citizens  of 
Rome,  its  original  sense,  i.  30.  Inter- 
pretation, 85. 


Ramnef  or  Ramnians,  i.  32,  44. 

Rape  of  Sabine  women,  i.  28. 

Rasena  or  Rasenna,  original  name  of 
Etruscans,  i.  18, 19. 

Rea.    Sec  Silvia. 

Reflt£  (Rieti),  i.  20,  95,  199.  Made  a 
Prefecture,  285. 

Regifugium,  i.  70. 

Regillus,  Lake,  Battle  there,  i.  77. 

Re^us,  M.  AtiliuB,  wins  Sea-fight  at 
P.cnomus,  i.  307.  Lands  in  Africa,  ib. 
Advances  to  Carthage,  306.  Offers 
terms  of  Peace,  ib.  Defeated  by  Xan- 
thippus^  309.  His  embassy  and  death, 
31 1.     Estimate  of  the  story,  312. 

Religion  of  Rome,  of  Sabine  origin,  i. 
457.  Its  influence  on  lifis  and  manners, 
ib.  No  Clerical  body,  458.  Formality 
and  sufyerstitious  practices,  ib.  In  later 
times,  li.  545,  Bq. 

R^mus.    See  Romuhu. 

Revenues  of  Rome,  sources  of,  i.  443,  »q. 
Ordinary    and    Extraordinary,    445. 
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REX. 

War-tax  (tributum)  levied  directly  on 
Property,  ib.     See  Tributum. 

Rex  Sacrorum  or  Sacriftculw,  i.  71. 

lihegium  (Keggio),  City  of  Magna  Gne- 
cia,  joins  Fyrrhus,  i.  273.  Seized  by 
Decius  Jubellius,  ib,  Never  submits 
to  Hannibal,  379. 

Khodes,  Kepublic  of,  commercial  im- 
portance and  honest  government,  ii.  4. 
lihodians  force  Philip  to  fly  from  Asia, 
18.   Demand  aid  from  Rome,  19.   Com- 

f'lain  of  Eumenes,  without  effect,  82. 
U-treatment  by  Senate,  98.  Injured 
by  Delos  being  declared  a  free  port,  ib. 

Rhone,  passage  of,  by  Hannibal,  i.  338,  tq. 

Rights  of  lloman  Citizens,  Public  and 
Private,  i.  216.  How  communicated 
to  foreigners,  ib. 

Roads,  magnificence  of,  i.  468.  Appian, 
251.  Flaminian,  345.  JEmilian,  ii.  51. 
See  C.  Gracchu*. 

Soma  Quadrata^  what,  i.  28. 

Romans,  their  character,  i.  470. 

Rome,  not  mentioned  by  any  Greek  before 
Aristotle,  i.  20.  Date  of  foundation,  28. 
Description,  59,  «[.  Ancient  power 
under  Tarquins,  89,  iq.  Geographical 
position,  91.  Rebuilt  irregularly  after 
burning  by  Gauls,  174.  Relation  to 
Italy,  after  conquest  of  whole  Penin- 
sula, 28;),  9q.  After  admission  of 
Italians  to  franchise,  ii.  285,  iq. 

ROmdlus  and  R^mus,  Legend  of  birth,  i. 
26.    Quarrel,  and  death  of  Remus,  27. 

Romulus,  builds  Rome  on  Palatine  Hill, 
i.  28.  War  with  Sabines,  etc.,  28,  29. 
Death,  31.  Institutions,  31-33.  Cri- 
ticism of  his  story,  84. 

Rupilius,  P.,  finishes  First  Slave-war  in 
Sicily,  ii.  147.  Laws  for  regulating 
Siciljr,  148.  Chief  of  Commission  to 
inquire  into  death  of  'fi.  (Gracchus,  187. 

Rural  Population,  decay  of,  ii.  154.  Form 
strength  of  party  of  Gracchus,  181. 

Rutilius  Rufus,  P.,  upright  conduct  in 
Asia,  ii.  256.  Impeached  and  con- 
demned, 268,  sq. 


8. 


Sabellian  Tribes,  i.  17. 

Sabines,  of  Cures,  war  with  Rome,  i.  29. 

Position  of  country,  95.     Defeated  by 

Valerius  and  Horatius^  136.  Sabines  of 

Reate  and  Amitemum,  199.  Conquered 

by  Curius  Duntatus,  255. 
Sacra  ffentUicia^  examples  of,  i.  39,  47. 
Sacranians,  early  conquerors  of  Latium, 

L20. 
Sacra  Via,  i.  62. 
Saguntum  (Murviedro,  i.  «•.  Muri  Vetcres), 

its  origin,  i.  .'Wl.     Ally  of  Rome,  ib. 

Taken  by  Hannibal,  tin. 
Salu,  i.  34. 


SCI  no. 

Sallentines,  1.  17.  Attacked  by  Luca^ 
nians,  262.    Submit  to  Rome,  282. 

Sallustius  Crispus,  C.  (the  Historian), 
made  Ruler  of  Numidia  by  Caesar,  ii. 
464.  His  character,  t6.  Nature  ot  his 
Histories,  528. 

Salvidicnus,  friend  of  Octavian,  repulBed 
by  Sext.  Pompeius,  ii.  496. 

Salvius,  chosen  King  by  the  Sicilian 
Slaves,  ii.  250. 

Samnites,  i.  17.  Supposed  oririn  of,  i.  200. 
Four  Cantons,  ib.  Samnite  Wars,  First, 
203-206.  Causes  that  led  to  Second, 
222,  »q.  Second  or  Great  Samnite  War, 
225-236.  Third.  237-244.  Fourth,  281. 
Hirpinian  and  Caudinian  Samnites  join 
Hannibal,  360.  liesolution  of  Samnites 
in  Social  War,  ii.  280.  They  march  to 
oppose  Sylla,  331 .  Are  defeated  before 
liorae,  334,  sq. 

Sardinia,  wrested  irom  Carthage  by 
Rome.  i.  322.  Reduced  by  Ti.  Grac- 
chus, "  Sardi  venales,**  ii.  56. 

Sarsina,  in  Umbria,  taken  by  Romans,  !• 
282. 

Satire,  Roman,  its  origin  and  character, 
ii.  167. 

SatrTcum,  Colony  sent  to,  i.  196. 

Satumdliay  Festival  of,  1.  40. 

Satumian  Hill,  old  name  of  Capitollne, 
I.  29,  30. 

Satumian  metre,  i.  460,  462. 

Saturninus,  L.  Appuleios,  promotes  elec- 
tion of  Marius  to  his  4th  Consulship, 
ii.  242.  Forms  league  with  Marius,  and 
procures  election  to  6th  Consulship, 
258.  Enmity  with  Senate,  t6.  Accused 
of  insulting  ambassadors  of  Mithridates, 
260.  Elected  Tribune,  i6.  Turbulence, 
ib.  Banishes  Mctellus,  261.  Brings  in 
Corn-law,  262.     Death,  263. 

Sca»vOla,  C.  Mucins,  Legend  of,  l.  74. 

Scflpv5la,  P.  Mucins,  Consul,  adviser  of 
T.  Gracchus,  ii.  176.  Change  in  hit 
disposition,  193. 

Sc«cvftla,  Q.  Mucins,  Augur,  ii.  255. 

Sc»v5la,  Q.  Mucins,  Pontifez,  ii.  256. 
His  character,  }6. 

Scaurus,  M.  iEmilius,  early  life  and  cha- 
racter, ii.  221.  Heads  Commission  for 
inquiring  into  corruption,  228.  Take* 
lead  of  moderate  party  in  Senate,  S53. 
Impeached  by  Cn?plo  and  others,  255. 
Character  of  his  policy,  257.  Attempts 
to  restore  judicial  power  to  Senate  by 
means  of  Drusus,  269.  Attacked  by 
ultra-Senatorial  party,  273.  His  de- 
fence and  end,  ib. 

Scerdilaidas,  chief  of  Lower  Illyria,  ii.  14. 

Scipio,  L.  Cornelius  Sclpio  Barbatus,  hit 
sarcophagus,  i  239. 

Scipio,  Cn.  Cornelius,  brother  of  next, 
sent  on  to  Spain,  i.  340.  His  successes 
there,  361,  tq.,  380.  His  defeat  and 
death,  380. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius,  Consul  at  Hannibal's 
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soxrio. 

InvMiuii,  i.  338.  Lands  near  Marseilles, 
t6.  lleturns  to  Italy,  34(».  Defeated  on 
theTicinus,a43.  battle  on  Trcbia,  344. 
Kscapes  to  Ariminum,  345.  joins 
brother  in  Spain,  361.  Hiii  successes 
there,  tb.     Defeat  and  death,  380. 

Soipio,  P.  Cornelius  (Africanus),  son  of 
last,  said  to  have  saved  father  on  Ti- 
einus,  i.  343.  Prevents  desertion  after 
Cannae,  35*J.  Proconsul  of  Spain,  3J9. 
Early  life  and  character,  3'Jl),  m/.  Takes 
New  Carthage,  M)\.  "Continence  of 
8cipio,"  402.  Declines  soverei^jrniy  of 
Si>ain,  4(V).  Dofeats  Ilasdrubal,  ib. 
Matter  of  all  Spain  except  Ciades,  404. 
Quells  rebellion  in  Spain,  40r>.  Illness 
fbllowed  by  a  new  revolt,  40G.  Returns 
to  lloincj  elected  Consul,  407.  Passes 
into  Sicily,  408.  Accused,  but  tri- 
umphantly acquitted,  401).  Lands  in 
Africa,  411.  Besieges  Utica,  i6.  Cuts 
off  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies, 
412.  DefeaU  Hannibal  at  Zama,  416. 
(HTera  terms  of  pence,  417.  Triumph, 
41'J.  Accompanies  brother  into  Asia, 
ii.  42.  Proposal  to  make  him  Dictator, 
62.  Fall  in  popularity,  ib.  Influence 
of  hii  party  at  elections,  64.  Treats 
with  disdain  Tribunes  who  attack  his 
brother,  67.  Is  impeached,  ib.  Leaves 
llome,  68.  Rescues  brother  by  force, 
69.  DiesatLitcrnum,  i6.    His  tomb,  70. 

8oipio,  i'  Cornelius  Africanus  (iEmi- 
lUnus),  2nd  son  of  .l^milius  Paullus,  ii. 
94.  Kducation  and  friendship  with  Po- 
lybius,  107.  Accompanies  LucuUus  to 
Spain,  103.  Views  a  battle  between 
Masinissa  and  Carthaginians,  118. 
Klected  Connul  to  take  command  in 
3rd  Punic  Mar,  125.  llii  active  mea- 
sures, 126,  ivy.  Takes  Carthaf^e,  128. 
His  feelings  on  viewing  burning  City, 
129.  Ho  curses  it,  130,  cf.  122. 
Habits,  137.  Censorship,  ib.  Popu- 
larity, ib.  Klected  Consul  again  to 
finitth  Numantian  War,  1.'^.  His  mea- 
sures, ib.  Takes  Numantia,  140.  Mar- 
riage to  Sempronia,  173.  Opinion  on 
death  of  Ti .  G  racchus,  1 85.  Inclination 
to  favour  Italians,  188.  Breaks  with 
Populace  of  Rome,  189.  Refused  com- 
mand against  Aristonicus,  190.  Moves 
transfer  of  Agrarian  iK>wers  to  Consuls, 
194.  Takes  part  of  Italians,  ib.  Death 
and  character,  195. 

Sdpio,  L.  Cornelius  (Asiaticus),  elder 
brother  of  Africanus,  appointed  to 
command  against  Antiocnus,  ii.  42. 
Defeats  Syrians  at  Magnesia,  45.  Ac- 
counts called  for,  67.    Arrested,  69. 

Scipio  Nasioa,  P.,  cousin  of  Africanus, 
*'  best  Man  *'  at  Rome,  i.  410.  Subdues 
Boian  Gauls,  ii.  49. 

Scipio  Nasica  (CorcQium),  son  of  last, 
opposes  Cato  with  respect  to  destiuc- 
Uon  of  Carthage,  ii.  117. 


SHIPS. 

Scipio  Nasica  (Sorapio),  son  of  last,  joins 
oligarchical  party,  ii.  137.  Heads  opp<»- 
sition  to  Ti.  Gracchus,  179.  Leads 
Senators  to  attack  him,  183.  Dies  in 
exile,  187. 

Scriba*,  or  Notaries,  who,  i.  250,  424. 

Sculpture,  its  rise  at  Rome,  i.  465.  Mul- 
titude of  statues  brought  from  Vulsinii 
and  Sicily  to  Rome,  467. 

Secessions :  First,  to  Mons  Sacer,  i.  103, 
M/.  Secoml,  to  Mons  Sacer  and  Aven- 
tine,  in  time  of  Decemvirs,  ia3,  j«y. 
Third,  to  Janiculum,  to  carry  Cauu- 
leian  J*aw,  145.  Fourth,  on  occasion 
of  iacinian  Laws,  182.  Fifth,  in  Ut 
Samnite  War,  204.  Sixth,  to  Janiculum, 
to  carry  Agrarian  Law  of  Corius  Den- 
tat  us,  256. 

Seleucus  Nicator,  first  Macedonian  King 
of  Syria,  ii.  3. 

Sellasia,  Battle  of,  ii.  9. 

Sempronian  I^ws.    See  Gracchva. 

Sempronius  Longus,  Ti.,  Consul  at  time 
of  Hannibal's  Invasion,  i.  338.  Sent 
to  Sicily,  ib.  Joins  Scipio  and  fights 
Battle  of  Trebia,  344. 

Sena  Gallica  (Senigaglia),  in  Cmbria, 
Colony,  i.  265. 

Senate,  of  Romulus,  i.  32,  44.  Divided 
into  Decurife  for  government  during 
interregnum,  33.  nhen  first  openod 
to  Plebeians,  151.  Firmness  after  the 
battle  of  Trasimene,  349.  Vacancies 
filled,  427.  Money  qualification  of 
Senators,  428.  Character,  429.  Powers, 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial, 
429,  wq.  Great  increase  of  authority 
during  Punic  Wars,  438.  lianks  closed 
except  to  wealthy,  ii.  59,  i^.,  149. 
Deprivedof  Judicial  power,  208.  Num- 
bers expelled,  221.  Made  supreme  by 
SvUa,  347.  FUled  with  foreigners  by 
Ca'sar,  469. 

Senonians.    See  GauU. 

Sentinum,  Battle  of,  i.  241,  tq. 

Septimontiuniy  what,  i.  28. 

Serrftnus.     See  CaicUinuB. 

Sertorius^  Q.,  Quaestor  in  Social  War,  ii. 
280.  Commands  at  the  siege  of  Rome 
with  Cinna,  300.  Restores  order  by 
slaughtering  Slaves,  304.  Pnetor  of 
Spain,  321.  ObUged  to  leave  Spain, 
355.  Plan  of  retiring  to  Fortunate 
Isles,  3.')6.  Recal  to  Spain,  i6.  Govern- 
ment, ib.  Foils  Metellus  Pius  and 
Pompey,  357.  Communicates  with 
Mithridatcs,  358,  369.  Murdered  by 
Pcrperna,  358. 

Servilian  Laws  of  Ccepioand  Glaucia  dis^ 
tinguished,  ii.  255. 

Servius  Tullius,  6th  King,  his  origin,  i. 
51.  Said  to  be  a  Tuscan,  named  Mas- 
tarno,  51.  His  institutions,  52,  w. 
Walls,  60.    Death,  63.  '     "»  -^ 

Setia,  Colony  sent  to,  i.  196. 

Ships.     See  Fleet. 


iNi>i:x. 


SIIlVLUNi:. 

Siliylline  Books  consulted:  Gauls  and 
(■recks  buried  alive  in  Forum,  i.  327. 

Sicanians,  ancient  people  of  Sicilv,  i.  i20. 

Siceliotes,  1.  2r)8. 

Sicily,  early  historj*  of,  i.  2U8,  «/.  ]>i8- 
])uted  beiween  Soveroijifns  of  Syracuse 
and  Carthagininns.  ib.  Scene  of  J-'irst 
Punic  War.  3!K»-318.  Ceded  to  Home, 
317.     See  Slam,  SA/r*--  War. 

Siculians,  who,  i.  17.  Driven  from  La- 
tium  into  Sicily,  2(>. 

Si  la,  wood  in  liruttii.  i.  304. 

Silvia,  Uea,  confounded  with  Ilia,  i.  25. 

Silvii.  Kings  of  Alba,  i.  25. 

Slaves  {Strri)j  few  in  early  times  at 
](ome,  i.  217.  Ha]iid  increase  with 
pro^^ress  of  contpiest,  ih.  454.  1-jiilibted 
as  soldiers  in  11  annibalic  "War,  3()7. 
liarbarians  considered  as  natural  slaves, 
4ri3,  4.V».  Slaves  of  City  and  Country, 
454.  Condition  of  slaves  in  Roman 
times,  iff.  Common  practice  of  enfran- 
chising slaves,  455.  First  Slave-War 
in  Sicily,  ii.  141.  wy.  Vast  numbers  of 
slaves  sold  after  conquests,  143.  Slave- 
trade,  ih.  Slaves  chiefly  employed  as 
!>heplierds  and  lienlsmen,  ih.  Become 
Banditti,  144.  Slaves  of  Damo]>hilu8 
at  Enna  begin  the  war,  145.  Conster- 
nation at  Kome.  ih.  SVar  quelled  by 
P.  Kupilius,  147.  Second  Slave- War, 
24«J,  »q.  Quelle. I  by  M*  Aouillius,  252. 
Attempt  of  Ctejjar  to  check  slave- 
labour,  470. 

Social  War,  ii.  274,  «/. 

Sophonisba.  daughter  of  1 1  astlrubal  G  isgo, 
betrothed  to  Masinissa. given  toSyphax, 
i.  408.     Her  fate,  413. 

Sora,  Volscian  towii,  taken  by  Samnites, 
i.  202.  Kecovered  bv  Jlomans  in  2nd 
Samnite  War,  2.^3.     C<»lony,  235. 

Spain,  its  conquest  by  Ilamilcar  and  his 
successors,  i.  321J,  txj.  By  ^cipio,  3:'0, 
40<»,  wy.  l)ivide«l  into  two  Provinces, 
ii.  51.  Pacified  by  Ti.  (irncchus  the 
elder,  55.    Sjjaniards  appeal  to  Senate, 

104.  Outbreak  of  Celtiberian   War, 

105.  See  aVi/w/w/^V/,  Sertffritti>. 
Sparta,  condition  at  close  of  Punic  Wars, 

ii.  7.     Joins  Achiran  League,  38. 

SpartJlcus,  a  Thracian  gladiator,  ii.  3.59. 
J  leads  an  insurrection,  ih.  His  suc- 
cesses, 300.  lU'leaiiuered  in  Calabria 
by  Crassus,  3(>1.     His  death,  3G2. 

S/Minm,  what.  ii.  5,3. 

Spend ius,  a  slave,  leader  of  Carthaginian 
insurgent  Mercenaries,  i.  32(».  His 
submission,  321. 

Simletum  (Spoleto),  in  Umbria,  a  (.'olony, 
defies  Hannibal,  i.  3i». 

S/K>ii(t  OplnnK  what,  i.  2S.  Won  by  Ko- 
mulus,  2S.     By  Ala  reel  Ius.  32S 

Statuary,  Statues.     See  St'tifpturr. 

SfifteNflium  of  Koman  soldiers,  i.  157. 

Stoic  Phil(So]ihy,  professe<l  by  many  of 
the  best  Uomans,  ii.  15U,  54.5. 


SVKl'S. 

Suessa  CAunmcorum),  C«)lony,  i.  233. 

Sutfets  of  Curthoge,  i.  2'i6. 

Sulpicius  Kufus,  P.,  accuses  Norbanus, 
ii.  2<i7. 

Sulpicius,  P.,  Tribune,  his  eloquence,  ii. 
2jO.  Becomes  the  agent  of  Marius  in 
transferring  the  command  from  Svlla 
to  himself,  ih.     His  clenth,  2<J5. 

Sumptuary  I^aws,  ii.  102,  222. 

Sun-dial,  nrst  at  Home,  i.  44)7. 

Syboris,  her  early  greatness,  i.  19. 

Sylla,  L.  Cornelius  (Felix),  early  life,  ii. 
235.  (.iua»8tor  of  Marius,  ih.  Si-nt  to 
court  of  liocchus,  23;>.  Brings  Jugur- 
tha  back  to  Mariu*.  237.  Lieutenant 
of  Marius  in  the  Cimbric  War,  242. 
Trnnsfers  services  to  CatuUis,  240. 
Pnetor,  without  serving  ALdileship, 
2<,5,  «y.  Splendid  lion-fight,  2f)fi.  Go- 
vernor of  Cilicia,  ih.  Beduces  Sam- 
nites in  Social  War,  281.  Takes  Bovi- 
anum.  282.  Itivolry  with  Marius,  289. 
A]q)ointed  to  command  against  Mi- 
til ri dates,  ih.  r)eprive<l  by  intrigue, 
marches  upon  Uome,  2!*2,  tq.  Occupies 
city  with  Legions,  2.i4.  Difficulties, 
297.  Embarks  for  East,  298.  Besieges 
Athens,  31.3,  sq.  Defeats  Pontic  gene- 
rals at  Choeronea  and  t)rchomenu*,  315, 
^q.  Interview  with  Archelaus,  317. 
Peace  with  Mithridatcs,  318.  Message 
to  Senate,  321.  Answer  of  Senate, 
ih.  Sylla's  reply,  32.3.  Lands  in  Italy, 
325.  Defeats  Norbanus,  320.  And 
Scipio,  327.  Defeats  young  Marina 
at  Sacripnrtus,  330.  Enters  Kome, 
331.  Attacks  Carbo  at  Clusium,  ;),32. 
Marches  southward  to  meet  Samnites, 
ih.  Marclies  to  relieve  Kome,  3-34. 
Critical  position  after  Imttle,  ih. 
Eventual  victory.  335.  Enters  Kome 
second  time,  3i}fi.  Barlmrous  ven- 
geance, ih.  Adopts  name  of  Felix, 
337.  Puldishes  Pn>scrij)tion-Li8t8,  ib. 
Created  Perpetual  Dictator,  341.  Tri- 
um])h,  342.  Laws,  342,  mj.  Consul 
2nd  time,  343.  (i rowing  carelessness, 
ih.  Retires  to  Puteoli.  3rj0.  Mode  of 
life,  351.    J>eath  and  character,  a.52. 

Syphax,  King  of  Mas.T8yIian  Numidians, 
i.  4/)5.  Entertains  S<'ipio  and  Has- 
drubal  (lisgo.  405.  Forms  nllinncc 
with  Sripio.  ih.  Joins  Carthaginians, 
408.  Treacherously  surprised  by  Ma- 
sinissa, 413. 

Syracuse,  early  history  of,  i.  259.  See 
///Vn»  II.,  Uirixmttmw.  Kepnblic  pro- 
claimed, 370.  .Itdns  Kome,  371.  Its 
size  and  increase,  ib.  Besiegeti  by 
Marcellus,  372,  wy.     Taken,  373. 

Syria,  kin»r<lom  of.  condition  at  close  of 
Punic  Wars,  ii.  3. 

Svrian  War,  ii.  35,  $q, 

Svrus,  P.t  *  Freedman,  writer  tnd  actor 
'of  Mimes,  il.  fA\. 
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T. 


Taberna  Xora  and  Veieret^  i.  50. 

Tanaquil,  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
i.  44. 

Tarcntum,  its  interest  in  2nd  Samnite 
War,  i.  225.  Ancient  grandeur,  258. 
Early  historr,  261.  Description,  ib. 
Engage  soldiers  of  fortune,  ib.  Sta- 
bility of  government,  262.  Treaty 
with  Rome,  263.  Breach  of  Treaty  by 
Roman  Fleet,  265.  Tarcntines  insult 
Fostumius,  266.  Invite  Pyrrhus  to 
command  their  troops,  267.  Submit  to 
Rome,  281.  City  taken  by  liannibal, 
375.     Recovered  by  Fabius,  388. 

Tarpeian  Hill.     See  Capitol. 

Tarquinii,  city  of  Etruria,  ii.  43.  War 
with  Rome,  197. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  5th  King,  an  Etrus- 
can, i.  43.  Legend  of  his  coming  to 
Rome,  44.  Institutions,  45,  sq.  Death, 
51. 

Tarquinius,  Superbus,  7th  King,  i.  65. 
Death^  78. 

Tarquimus  Sextus,  takes  Gabii,  i.  67. 
Rape  of  Lucretia,  68.     Death,  70. 

Tfttius,  Titus,  King  of  Sabines,  joint 
King  of  Rome,  i.  29,  30. 

TaurTni  (Gauls  of  Turin),  conquered  by 
Hannibal,  i.  242. 

Taxation  of  Romans,  managed  by  Senate, 
i.  445.     See  Revenue: 

Taxes,  doubled  atler  Canute,  i.  363. 

Teftnum,  chief  town  of  Sidicines,  calls  in 
Campanians  against  Samnites,  i.  202. 

Telamon,  battle  of,  i.  327. 

Ten  Tables.     See  Decemvirate, 

Terentilius  Harsa,  C,  Tribune,  ii.  125. 
Proposer  of  Law  for  Decemvirate,  126. 
Agrees  to  compromise,  127. 

Terentius  Afer,  P.,  Comic  Poet,  his 
Adclphi  performed  at  Funeral  of  jfemi- 
lius  PauIluB,  ii.  102.  His  friendship 
with  Scipio  and  Lcelius,  162.  Charac- 
ter of  his  works,  163. 

Termindliay  i.  34. 

Temi,  falls  of,  i.  470. 

Teuta,  Queen  of  the  lUyrians,  her  war 
with  Rome,  i.  324,  gq. 

Teutdnes,  of  German  origin,  ii.  240.  Pour 
into  Gaul,  243.  Pass  camp  of  Marius, 
ib.    Annihilated  in  Battle  of  Aix,  245. 

Thapsus,  Battle  of,  ii.  463. 

Theatres  in  Greek  cities,  used  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  i.  265,  m.  Stone  theatre 
prohibited  at  Rome,  ii.  103.  Chief  use 
to  which  theatres  wereput,  166,  vq. 

Thermon,  chief  city  of  i£tolian  League, 
ii.lO.  Sacked  by  Philip  v.,  i6.  Burnt 
a  second  time,  16. 

Thessalonlca,  one  capital  of  Macedonia, 
ii.  91.  Retreat  of  Cicero,  416.  Head- 
quarters of  Pompey,  447. 


TRIBUNI. 

Thessaly,  after  Second  Macedonian  War, 
broken  up  into  Republics,  ii.  30. 

Three,  prevalence  of  this  number  in  early 
Roman  legends,  i.  24,  25,  27.  Partly 
superseded  by  number  Two,  35,  45. 

Thoas,  Chief  of  if!:tolians,  persuades 
Antiochus  to  turn  from  Hannibal  and 
invade  Greece,  ii.  38. 

Thurii,  in  Magna  (ira^cia,  attacked  by 
Lucanians  and  defended  by  Rome,  i. 
263.  Raises  statue  to  Fabricius,  265. 
Destroyed  by  Tarentines,  266.  Occu- 
pied by  Hannibal,  376. 

Tlbur  (Tivoli),  position  of,  i.  95.  Joins 
Gauls,  197.  How  treated  after  Latin 
War,  218. 

Ticinus  (Ticino),  cavalry  skirmish  there 
between  Romans  and  Hannibal,  i.  343. 

Tifiita,  Mount,  over  Capua,  occupied  by 
Samnites,  i.  202.  Hannibars  camp 
there,  366.  Sylla  attacks  Marians 
there,  ii.  326. 

Tigranes,  King  of  Armenia,  father-in- 
law  of  Mithridates,  ii.  309.  King  of 
Kings,  371,373.  Defeated  by  Lucul- 
lus,  373.     Submits  to  Pompey,  380. 

Titles  or  Titians,  who,  32,  44. 

"  Toulouse  GoldL,"  meaning  of  proverb, 
ii.  241. 

Tragedy,  little  interest  taken  in  it  at 
Rome,  ii.  166. 

Trasimene,  Lake,  battle  there,  347,  tq. 

Treasure,  sacred  or  reserved,  appropri- 
ated first  in  Second  Punic  War,  i.  387. 
Lastly  by  Csesar,  ii.  443.  Treasury  of 
Rome,  in  Temple  of  Saturn,  i.  443. 

Trebia,  description  of,  i.  344.  Battle 
there,  345. 

Trebonius,  C,  Tribune,  moves  to  confer 
Provinces  on  first  Triumvirs,  ii.  425. 
Legate  of  Cwsar  at  Marseilles,  444. 
Conspirator,  475.  Takes  possession  of 
Asia  Minor,  496.    Death,  ib. 

Tresviri  of  Italian  towns,  who,  i.  291. 

TVmrii,  who,  i.  212. 

Tribes,  patrician,  of  Romulus,  32.     Tar- 

auinius    Priscus    proposes   to    double 
lem,  48,  9q.    Tribes  of  the  City  and 
Country,  456. 

Tribes,  Plebeian,  of  Servius,  i.  56.  City 
and  Country  Tribes,  ^^ame8  of  Six- 
teen Country  Tribes,  57.  They  be- 
come twenty-one  in  number,  91.  In- 
creased to  twenty-five,  177,  195.  To 
twenty-seven,  195.  To  twenty-nine, 
217.  To  thirty-one,  222.  To  thirty- 
three,  235.  Extent  of  the  district  so 
divided,  283.  Increased  to  thirty-five, 
323.  Altered  to  admit  the  Italians 
after  the  Social  War,  284. 

Tribiiui  Aerarii^  who,  66,  445.  Supply 
one-third  of  Judices  by  the  Aurelian 
Law,  ii.  364. 

Tribuni  Militaret  Conmilari  potetfteUey 
commonly  called  Military  Tribunes, 
intended  to  supersede  Gonsuls,  i.  147. 
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Military  Tribunate  divided  into  three 
periods,  with  varying  numbers,  148,  «7. 
No  Plebeians  elected  till  400  b.c,  149. 
Kesemblance  of  this  arrangement  to 
the  Decemvirate,  150. 

Tribuni  3IHitum,  or  Legionary  Tribunes, 
i.  205. 

Tribiini  PlebU^  legend  of  their  first  crea- 
tion, i.  102,  «7.  Two  in  number,  104. 
Their  original  power,  104,  105.  Their 
persons  protected  hy  Leges  Sacratse, 
105.  Increased  to  five,  elected  by  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  111.  Increased  to 
ten  on  fall  of  Decemvirs,  134.  Their 
power  in  the  time  of  the  Graxschi,  ii. 
174,  179,  212.  Tribunitian  power 
abolished  by  Sylla,  345.  Restored  by 
Pompey,  364.  Appropriated  by  Oc- 
tavian,  522. 

Trlbuft^  original  sense  of  word,  i.  32. 

TVibiitum^  property-tax  levied  in  time  of 
war,  i.  445.  Repaid  at  later  times,  446. 
Never  levied,  but  once,  after  the  Battle 
of  Pydna,  ii.  150,488. 

Triumviri  Memarii^  who,  i.  363. 

Tubero,  Q.  ^lius,  his  thrift  and  stoicism, 
ii.  195. 

Tulliimum,  state-prison  at  Rome,  i.  41. 

TuUus  llostilius,  3rd  K  ing,  a  Roman,  i. 
37.     Death,  40. 

Tunis,  taken  by  Regulus,  i.  309. 

Tunnel.     See  EmiMarium. 

Tuscalum  (Frascati),  position  of,  i.  94. 

Twelve  Tables,  see  Decemvirate,  account 
of,  i.  139-143. 

Tyrant,  a  term  disused  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  i.  259, «/. 


U. 


Umbrians,  i.  17.    Call  in  Gauls  against 

Rome,  2:58.     Submit  to  Rome,  282. 
Usury,  condemned  by  Cato,  iL  73. 


V. 


Vadimo,  Lake,  in  Etruria,  Battle  of,i.265. 

Valerio-lloratian  Laws,  to  settle  the 
claims  of  the  Plebeians  after  the  fall  of 
the  Decemvirs,  i.  135,  «?. 

Valerius  Antias,  Q.,  his  character  as  an 
historian,  ii.  528. 

Valerius  Corvus,  M.,  Legend  of  his  battle 
with  Gaul  and  origin  of  his  name,  i. 
172.  Consul  III.,  defeats  Samnites, 
203.  Named  Dictator  to  put  down 
Secession,  205.  Engaged  in  2nd  Sam- 
nite  War,  226. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  L.,  sent  to  supersede 
Sylla  in  the  East,  ii.  315.  Murdered 
by  Fimbria,  317.  Author  of  a  law  for 
the  reduction  of  debtt|  i.  320. 


VETO. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  L.,  Princeps  Senatus, 
ii.  321.  His  Law  to  make  Sylla  Dic- 
tator, 340.    Master  of  the  horse,  3il. 

Valerius  Poplicola,  P.,  i.  73.  ills  house, 
452. 

Valerius,  M.,  brother  of  Poplicola,  i.  103. 

Valerius  Potitus,  L.,  elected  Consul  on 
fall  of  Decemvirs,  i.  133. 

Valerius  Lsevinus,  P.,  defeated  by 
Pyrrhus,  i.  271. 

Valerius  Laevlnus,  M.,  stationed  at  Brun- 
dusium  in  Uannibalic  War,  i.  368. 
Succeeds  Marcellus  in  Sicily,  and 
finishes  the  war  in  that  quarter,  375*, 
383.  Proposes  Patriotic  Loan,  385. 
Refuses  to  name  Fulvius  Dictator,  386. 
His  able  goremment  of  Sicily,  and 
jealousy  of  Senate,  391.  Moves  rejec- 
tion of  all  terms  of  peace  with  Car- 
thage, 415.  His  successful  conduct  of 
war  against  Philip  V.,  ii.  14,  gq.  Forms 
league  with  .^tolians,  ib.  Sent  back 
to  Greece  on  outbreak  of  2nd  Mace- 
donian War,  19. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  L.,  patron  and  friend 
of  Cato,  ii.  65. 

Varius  Rufus,  L.,  Epic  Poet,  ii.  536. 

Varro,  C.  Terentius,  elected  Consul  after 
battle  of  Trasimene,  i.  352.  His  cha- 
racter, 351.  Insists  on  fighting  at 
Cannae,  354.  Escapes  to  V^enusia,  356. 
Reception  by  Senate,  359.  Posted  at 
Ariminum  to  watch  Gauls,  392. 

Varro,  M.  Terentius  (of  Reate),  his  life 
and  writings,  ii.  .529,  530. 

Varus,  leader  of  the  Pompeians  in  Africa, 
ii.  446,  460.  Escapes  into  Spain,  463, 
46.5.     His  death,  466. 

Veil,  position  of,  i.  96.  Veientine  War 
with  Fabii,  120,  »q.  Veientine  King 
Tolumnius  elected  Zar,  156.  Attempt 
to  assist  Fidcnae,  ib.  Legends  of  siege 
of  Veil,  157,  sq.  Fall  of  Veii,  159. 
Proposal  to  migrate  from  Rome  to 
Veii,  defeated,  160.  Second  proposal, 
after  burning  of  City,  173,  eq, 

Velabrum^  i.  61. 

Velia,  a  ridge  between  Palatine  and 
Esquiline,  i.  62,  452. 

Ventidius  Baa9us,P.,his  strange  history, 
ii.  507.      Triumph  over  Parthians,  ib. 

Venusia  (in  Apulia),  a  colony,  i.  243. 
Defies  Hannibal,  .349. 

Vercella?  (VerccUi),  battle  there,  in  which 
the  Cimbrians  are  annihilated,  ii.  248. 

Verres,  C.  Cornelius,  plunders  military 
chest,  ii.  333.  Impeached  by  Cicero, 
365,  »q. 

Ver  sacrum^  what,  i.  199, 

Vesta,  her  worshin,  i.  34. 

Vestal  Virgins,  how  many,  i.  34,  45. 
Corruption  of,  ii.  222. 

Vestinians,  i.  18,  200.  Allies  of  Rome. 
236 

Vesuvius,  battle  of,  i.  213. 

Trfo  of  Tribunes,  i.  105. 
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vici. 

Vfci  or  wards  of  City,  i.  S"). 

Villian  Law  (Lex  Ann&Iix),  ii.  CO. 

VUlicv*^  who,  i.  4iA. 

Villiu§  TappahiR,  P.,  commands  in  2nd 
Macedonian  War,  ii.  2.'). 

Vindex^  Vindicia*  dare,  what,  i.  132. 

Yiririlius  Man>,  P..  the  Poet,  recovers  his 
patrimony',  ii.  TOi.  Account  of  his  life 
and  writing's,  r>37. 

Virginia,  I^egcnd  of,  i.  131,  wq. 

Viriathus,  chief  of  Lusitanians,  ii.  131. 
His  fliiamcful  death,  134. 

Volaterra*,  in  Ktruria  (V^olterra),  brave 
resistance  to  Sylla's  officers,  ii.  33'J. 

Volunt^  or  \'ohinteer8.    See  GmcchuM. 

Volscians,  probably  an  Osran  Tribe,  i. 
17.  Position  of  country,  95.  Take 
many  Latin  towns  after  expulsion  of 
Tanpiins,  112.  Led  by  Toriolanus 
against  Home,  114,  m/.  Checked  by 
league  of  Sp.  CassiuR,  122,  1.^)5. 

Vulsinii  fBolsena),  city  of  Ktruria,  at 
war  with  llome,  2.34, 237.  Kcnew  war, 
253.  Taken  by  Komans,  282.  Magni- 
ficent remains,  ih. 

Vultumus,  Kiver,  i.  200. 


ZAMA. 


w. 


Wall  of  Scrvius  Tullius,  i.  60. 

Wolf  and  Twins,  bnmze  image  of,  i.  46.). 

Women  (see  i'onnuhiuiu).  Their  influ- 
ence on  manners :  Increasing  profligacy 
of,  ii.  62.     Poisoning,  ib. 


Xanthippus,  a  Lace<l8emonian,  pat  in 
command  of  Carthaginian  armies,  de- 
feats iteguius,  i.  Wi. 

Xanthus,  its  brave  resistance  to  Brutus, 
ii.  497. 

Y. 

Year,  I^unnr,  in  use  at  Rome  in  early 
times,  i.  36.  Mode  of  correcting  it,  ii. 
471.     The  Julian  year,  ih. 


Z. 

Zama,  Imttlc  of,  i.  416. 
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